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SHRIRAMPUR DIARY 
9-1-"47 
Gandhiji addressing the prayer meeting at Das- 
para, said that the Muslims of the Noakhali District 


should tell the Bengal Government, which was their 


Government, that no police or military protection 
was required for Gandhiji and that they themselves 
would protect him in his tour. 
10-1-'47 

Gandhiji spoke about conversions during his 
prayer speech at Jagatpur. He said he had been 
hearing for some time — and more insistently since 
Friday —that if the Muslims asked the Hindus to 
accept Islam, if they wanted to save themselves or 
their property and if the latter responded, there 
was no compulsion. Gandhiji said he was not 
concerned for a moment with the truth or other- 
wise of that statement. What he wanted to say 
was that this was acceptance of Islam under the 
threat of force. 


Gandhiji said that he had carefully studied, as much 
as he could in his busy life, Islam’s history written 


~ by Muslim divines and he had not found a single 


passage in condonation of forcible conversion. Real 
conversion proceeded from the heart and a heart 
conversion was impossible without an intelligent 
grasp of one’s own faith and that recommended for 
adoption. 


Concluding Gandhiji said that he was not going to 
be satisfied without a heart understanding between 
the two communities.and this was not possible 
unless the Hindus and the Muslims were prepared to 
respect each other's religions, leaving the process 
of conversion absolutely free and voluntary. 


12-1-'47 ; , 
The All-India Congress Committee by its Delhi 


resolution had accepted the December 6 statement 
of the British Government and had gone to its 


_ “farthest limit consistent with its principles” to 


declare its friendly attitude to the Muslim League, 
Gandhiji told an interviewer, a former army officer, 
according to the MHindusthan Standard special 
correspondent. 


Gandhiji is reported to have added that he could 


3 not say what would be the League's attitude to this 
friendly gesture, but he could only ‘hope that they 


would reciprocate. 


A visitor asked which of the two alternatives 
for a solution of the present situation in India would 


a be preferable — Pakistan or civil war? Gandhiji is 
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reported to have said that he would approach the 
problem differently. Neither of the two suggested 
solutions would be good. It was wrong to think 


that Pakistan could be achieved through civil 
war. 


The interviewer asked what kind of Government 
would be good for a free India. Gandhiji’s_ reply 
to this was that it was not a question for him to 
answer. The question would be ripe for answer 
after freedom had been achieved. 

14-1-'47 

Some Muslim young men who met him at 
Bhatialpur this evening asked him what his 
objection was to the setting up of a separate 
Muslim State after the events in Bihar. 


Gandhiji replied he had no objection to the 
setting up of a separate Muslim State. In fact, 
Bengal was so. But the question was: what was 
going to be the character of such a separate 
Muslim State. That had’ not been made clear so 
far and if a Muslim State implied freedom to 
make hostile treaties with foreign powers to the 
detriment of the country as a whole, then that 
could not be a matter for agreement. 


Gandhiji thought that no one could be asked 


to sign an agreement granting liberty to others to 
launch hostilities against him. * 


On the young men asking whether Gandhiji 
did. not think it advisable to concede Pakistan 
since it was holding back the issue of Indian inde- 
pendence, Gandhiji said: Only after independence 
has been won can there be a question of grant- 
ing Pakistan. To reverse the process was to invite 
foreign help. 


“ Azadi” Gandhiji said, ‘and Pakistan require 
the exclusion of all foreign powers. Until and unless 
India is free, there cannot be any other question.” 


FREEDOM FROM ALL FOREIGN RULE 


Freedom as envisaged by him, said Gandhiji, was _ 


freedom not merely from British rule but from 


every foreign rule. 


The last question put by the Muslim young men — 
was: Now that there was neither Pakistan nor 
peace, what would be Gandhiji’s solution ? 


Gandhiji’s reply was : “That is exactly what I am’ 
here for and whatI am trying to find out in Noa- 
khali.”’ He assured the youths that the moment 
he found it, he would announce it to the world. 
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15-1-°47 
*  Gandhiji told a meeting of Narayanpur Gram 
Seva Sangha that it was their primary duty to 
remove untouchability. Unless this virus was re- 
moved from their society, there could not be any 
real progress in this country. Secondly, Hindu-Muslim 
unity should be effected. Both the Hindus and the 


Muslims should be eager to achieve this end. They 


took water from the same tank and rice from the 
same paddy fields. For the time being, they should 
forget politics and devote their sole attention to 
improve villages, spread education, develop industries 
and other constructive works. For this purpose, 
workers must be prepared to die. 


RETURN HOME EARLIER 


Replying to a question whether the refugees 
should now return home, Gandhiji said that they 
must return home earliest. They must, however, 
shed fear. Spinning also should form a main part 
of the duty of the workers. If they span at least one 
hour a day, they may supply yarn to weavers who 
were now looking up to the Government for such 
supply for their handlooms. The cloth problem 
would consequently be easier in this way. 


HAPPY ABOUT HIS HOST 


At the beginning of his prayer speech at 
Narayanpur Gandhiji expressed his happiness at 
having been able to spend another night under the 
roof of a Muslim friend in the course of his 
walking tour. In spite ofthe fact that he had been 
trying to reduce the size of his entourage, his 
efforts in that direction had so far not been very 
successful. And he was glad that his host had proved 
equal to the occasion and had not been baffled by 
the number of his party. 


Then Gandhiji referred to an incident that 
had occurred a short while ago. The elders of the 
house wanted him to meet the zanana ladies. He 
had made an attempt, but without success. It was 
true, he continued, that Hindu women attended 
the prayer in a large number. In this respect they 
were more advanced. But as such it became their 
duty to fraternize with their Muslim sisters and 
rescue them from the thraldom of the purdah. If 
they neglected this neighbourly duty, there was 
obviously some defect on their part. 


India, Gandhiji said, was aspiring to be free. 
But if half the population was to remain in a 
paralysed condition, the type of freedom the 
people would attain could never be perfect. There- 
- fore, with utmost humility, he. once more appealed 


to the elders among the audience to examine the 


effect of the purdah system and do away with it 
in the shortest possible time. For, in. his opinion 
the system, as he saw in his peregrination, was 
quite contrary to what the Prophet had preached. 
16-1-'47 

Addressing the prayer pee a this evening, 
Gandhiji said that he had received certain questions 
from some Muslims while he was in Narayanpur 
yesterday. , 
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How could he advise Assam and the Sikhs in 
the Punjab to stay out of groups if his aim was 
Hindu-Muslim unity and how, after this, was it 
possible for the Muslim League to join the Consti- 
tuent Assembly ? Gandhiji said there was no 
‘if’ about his aim. Hindu-Muslim unity had been 
his-aim from his youth upward, that is for an un- 
broken period of 60 years. He saw no contradiction 
between his aim and his advice to the people of 
Assam, the Sikhs and, for that matter, the Frontier 
and those who felt like it, to stay out of groups or 
from the Constituent Assembly. The Cabinet 
Mission’s Paper was of a voluntary nature and no 
party could be compelled to join the Constituent 
Assembly. They had no force to back their reso- 
lution or wishes except the force of public 
Opinion. 
CONGRESS STAND 


He had, therefore, given no advice which should 
make it impossible for the Muslim League to join 
the Constituent Assembly. So far as he had read 
the resolution passed at the recent A.I. C. C. 
meeting, the Congress had completely identified 
itself with the Cabinet Mission’s Paper. 


Gandhiji hoped that the Muslim League would 
join the Constituent Assembly in which it was open 
to it to make good -its position by an appeal to 
reason. Otherwise the Constituent Assembly, because 
it was a voluntary organization brought into being 
by the only party that had force behind it, was like 
a house of cards. It could only become a solid 
structure if it was. backed by the opinion of the 
Indian masses. Staying out by certain provinces or 
groups could not and should not be a hindrance 
to the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly, if 


.it was otherwise good. 


Gandhiji would ask, ‘Why should Assam be 
absorbed in Bengal against its will or the Frontier 
Province or the Sikhs into the Punjab and Sind?” 
The Congress or League, as the case may be, should 
make their programme and policy intrinsically at- — 
tractive so.as to appeal to the reason of the re- 
calcitrant province or groups. 


FRIEND OF BOTH COMMUNITIES . 


The second question put. to him was : 
Gandhiji claimed to be a friend of both the commu- 
nities, but he had been nursing back his own 
community for the last two months in Noakhali. | 


- What about the Muslims of Bihar, who have lost 


their all ? Gandhiji said he would say the 
question ignored facts. He was not © nursing back” | 
his own community. He had no community of his | 
Own except in the sense that he belonged to all 
communities. His record, Gandhiji said, spoke 
for itself. He freely admitted that he was trying 
to bring comfort to the Hindus of Noakhali, but 
not at the expense of the Muslims. If there was a 
sick member in his family and he seemed to attend | 
to the sick member, it surely did not mean that he © 
neglected the others. 
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He had had repeated and insistent advice from — 


Muslim friends that his place was more in Bihar, 
where the Muslims were in point of numbers much 
greater sufferers than the Hindus in Noakhali. He 
was sorry that he had hitherto failed to make his 
Muslim critics see that he had sufficiently affected 
the Hindus of Bihar in favour of the Muslim suffer- 
ers. If he listened to his critics against his own 
better reason and went to Bihar, it was just likely 
that he might injure the Muslim cause rather than 


serve it. 


Thus, for, instance, he might not find corrobo- 
ration for the many charges brought against the 
Bihar Hindus and the Bihar Government and, in 
order to be able to make such a declaration, he had 
accepted the better course, namely, to advise the 
Bihar Ministry, which had accepted his advice 
that they should jointly with the Bengal Govern- 
ment or by themselves, appoint an impartial Com- 
mission of Inquiry. 

17 and 18-1-'47 ) 
A short while before prayer on the 18th instant, 
the Muslim friend at whose house Gandhiji had 
halted on his way to Badalkot approached him and 
said that if there was a_ settlement between 
Mr Jinnah and him, peace would be established in 


o 


-the country. Gandhiji's answer was that he'did not 


maintain illusions and never ascribed to himself 


any superior powers. He had met Mr. Jinnah many * 


times, as they knew, and their meetings had been 
marked by nothing but friendliness, yet the results 
were negative as they all knew. 


The fact was, continued Gandhiji, that a leader 


-was made by his followers. He reflected in a clearer 


manner the aspirations lying dormant among the 
masses. This was true not only of India but of all 
the world. What he would, therefore, suggest to 
both Hindus and Musalmans was that they should 
not look to the Muslim League or the Congress 
or the Hindu Mahasabha for the solution of their 
daily problems of life. For that they should look 
towards themselves; and if they did that, then their 


q desire for neighbourly peace would be reflected by 


the leaders. The political institutions might be left to 
deal with specifically political questions but how much 
did they know about the daily needs of individuals ? 
If a neighbour was ailing, would they run to the 
Congress or the League to ask them what should 
be done? That was aa unthinkable proposition. 


On the previous evening Gandhiji had quoted 
Mr. Jinnah’s advice that women should rapidly be 
rescued from illiteracy. But Gandhiji said that that 
was not enough. Was the condition of the literate 
men any better for their literacy ? Were they not, he 
asked, subject to the passing fashions of the political 
world? Germany, which had lain so long under 


- Hitler, proved what he meant; as all knew it was 


in a sorry plight today. It was not literacy or 
learning which made a man, but education for real 
life. What did it matter, questioned Gandhiji, if 
they knew everything but did not know how to 
live in brotherliness with their neighbours ? 


Gandhiji continued that if some people had 
committed grievous mistakes in their dealings with 
their neighbours, they should repent and ask the 
pardon of God. If He granted it but the world did 
not, even then it did not matter to a man who had 
learnt to depend on God; such punishment nobly 
borne serves to elevate a man. Gandhiji then said 
that in a book of sayings of the Prophet he had 
found that a man should never leave an error 
uncorrected. If they did, they would be hauled up 
on the Day of Judgement and find no favour in: 
the eyes of God. 


It was not enough that they acquired the art 
of reading, writing etc., but it was necessary that 
they should learn the art of living on ‘friendly terms 
with neighbours. They should rescue the womenfolk, 
who formed half their numbers, from the thraldom 
of ignorance and superstition. Men should live in 
cooperation and work for the common good. For 
this, they should not look up to political parties 
for direction, but to their own souls. or God. 


Personally, Gandhiji said, he had addressed 
himself wholly to that task. He would not leave 
this part of the country alive if the work remained 
uaaccomplished. If he succeeded in overcoming 
the distrust of his Muslim’ brethren, and in 
establishing the fact that, after all, it was the 
daily things of life such as he had mentioned 
which mattered most, then its effect would be felt 
not merely in this part of the country but over 
the whole of India; and as such might even deeply 
affect the future peace of the world. 


GANDHIJJI’S PRESS STATEMENT 


A correspondent writes to me to say that the 
strained relations between the Hindus and the 
Muslims bid fair, if timely warning is not taken, to 
replace Nagari and Urdu scripts with Roman. There 
are undoubtedly protagonists of the Roman as the 
universal script. It seems to me that it would be a 
great human tragedy if such a result comes about. 
Time saving devices are good upto a certain point. 
But they take the form of a mania when they 
destroy human relations and desirable restraints. I 
must not tarry to examine what they are. Suffice 
it to say that lovers of the Nagari script which is 
scientifically almost perfect, and the Urdu script, 
which is so graceful, will not be carried away by 
the lazy craze for the Roman script. Would that 
both the communities will be sane enough to realize 
that the mutual dislike is not allowed to replace 
the two Indian scripts. But if that happy consum- 
mation does not take place, let those few or many 
who have regard for sacred human understanding 
assiduously learn both the scripts and thus enrich 


- the Indian national language Hindustani as the 


easy fusion of Hindi and Urdu. Let the Provincial 
Governments beware of the lure of the Roman script. 
Let it not be said of India that it is so degraded 
as to become the blotting sheet of civilization. 
Kheturi CNoakhali), 24-1-'47 
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COMMUNAL MURDERS 
1 


The situation in Bombay regarding communal 
murders does not appear to be much improving. 
Occasionally there are also mob fights and Govern- 
ment is often obliged to resort to firing. This is 
extremely disturbing. In the light of these incidents 
grand and expensive schemes for further develop- 
ment and enlargement of the city do not enthuse 
one. If the social life of the people is getting more 

and more disintegrated and the relations between 
the various communities are getting more and more 


strained, of what worth are outwardly more beauti- 


ful and up-to-date cities and all the creature comforts 
and conveniences, which modern science might 
make available? 


The Peace Committees, and the joint appeals of 
the Congress, the League and the Scheduled Class 
leaders do not seem to exert much Cif at all, any) 
influence upon the perpetrators of the murder’ and 
their patrons. The police does not seem to lay its 
finger on real abettors, evenif it does arrest actual 
assailants. . 


Certain inferences seem irresistible: 


(i) The Peace Committees, and those who sign 
the appeals, consist of men who either do not 
work earnestly or have not much influence over the 
people who create disturbances or include men who 
are themselves either abettors or at least look upon_ 
the murders and disturbances with a sense of com- 
munalist satisfaction and stand upon the Committees 
or sign the appeals insincerely: 


(ii) The Police is either corrupt, or communally 
split, or for some strong reasons does not dare to 
touch the rea! principals working behind the crimes. 


(iii) Economic rivalry, unemployment, want of 
residential accomodation, difficulties in getting ade- 
quate food and clothing, high prices, black-marketing, 
the extremely big hiatus between the very rich and the 
very poor, the loss of moral sense which generally 
follows great wars, and communal propaganda combine 
together to drive the half-awakened working classes 
on communal lines, so that the workers of one 
community look upon those of another as the cause 
of their economic difficulties and having become 
desperate readily resort to violence. Political leaders, 
for their own ends, exploit their ignorance and fan 
mob fury. a 


The Government is making frantic efforts to 
meet the situation by tightening up punitive legisla- 
tions, arming itself and the Police Commissioner 
with wide powers for removing “ bad characters ” 
Gi. e. de facto perpetrators 
promptly bringing out the armed police or the 
military. 


of crimes) and by ° 


So 
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I have no faith in punitive legislations. Not the 
severest punishment has ever put an end to crimes. 
An extremely small fraction of crimes, actually 
committed, is detected and a still smaller fraction 
is punished. Hardened ‘criminals can, therefore, 
always take the risk incidental to their habitual 
vocation. Externment of “bad characters” does 
not remove the evil any more than throwing the 
sweepings of my house before the door-step of my 
neighbour’s does. Putting them into jails for a period 
is like throwing the sweepings into the dust-bin, 
and, when it is full,emptying it again on the streets, 
to get once again into the houses with the wind 
in a more contaminated form. 


But governments, — capitalist or socialist, respon- 
sible or irresponsible — with their unshakable faith 
in force as the ultimate preserver of law and order, 
are not expected to devise anything better than 
punitive laws and militarism for combating evils. 
And in this respect governments simply reflect 
the faith of the majority of the people whom 
they govern. I do not, therefore, blame govern- 
ments for their punitive measures. But while I may 
not blame them, I need not hesitate to say that 
these measures are not going to stop the evil from 
which society is suffering. 


2 


What shall we do, then, is a pertinent question. 
I shall attempt to answer it. 


To my mind it is essential in the first ‘place to 
realize that establishing peace is a constructive 
activity and not merely a preventive, resistive or 
retaliatory one. Peace is not ending hostilities by 
forcing the opponent to surrender and accept 
whatever terms might be imposed upon him. It is 
the creation of friendly feelings where bitterness 
and enmity reigned before. A lesser goal than this 
will not bting success where communities residing 
in one country have become mutually estranged. 


Being a constructive activity, political party 
organizations and their prominent leaders are not 
well fitted for building peace. By their very nature 


these organizations and their leaders — whether in. 


the official group or in opposition within their own 
parties — have their eye firmly set on the capture 
of the administrative machinery. In none of. their 
activities can they forget their god, the voter. A 
constructive activity or a grand public scheme is 
more important to them for the reward it will bring 
to them in the shape of success at the next election 
than for the benefit it might confer upon the 
people. Their rivalries in the political field being 
very much responsible for arousing communal feelings, 
they will not allow them to work whole-heartedly 


in building peace. Even when they meet in common | 


committees for a common purpose, they. cannot 
resist the temptation of having a fling now and then 


against an opposite party, with the result that when. 
they part, they often find themselves more hostile 


towards one another than before. - 


a 


. 
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The work of creating peace must, therefore, be 
undertaken by an independent non-political organi- 
_ zation. Individual leaders, temperamentally suited 
- for it, in spite of their particular political associations, 
_ might stand on its committees, but the organization 
itself should be conducted by persons who remain 
scrupulously afoof from politics and consider the 
_ building of peace amongst various communities their 
principal life-work. Its organizer must be a person, 
_ who even though he had the capacity of entering 
politics or taking interest in several activities 
simultaneously, would single-mindedly and selflessly 
_ make the building up of friendly feelings and peaceful 
relations amongst the various communities the sole 
task of his life. Of course, in executing this mission, 
he would have to attend to and organize a good 
_many activities. For instance, he would have to find 
- ways and means for the creation of social virtues and 
_ civic sense amongst the ordinary hard-working folk: he 
would have to study the domestic and economic 
_ problems of people classed ‘‘ bad characters and 
- of orphans and neglected children likely to join 
that camp, to find those maladjustments in their 
life, which engender anti-social tendencies; he must 
be an extremely social person —a man of the people; 
he would not talk politics to the people among 
: whom he works; he would keep aloof from election 
_ campaigns, from debating the pros and cons of joint 
and separate electorates, 
Hindustan etc; nor would he discuss the merits 
_ and demerits of the various religions and political 
‘isms’ and one who, like, say, Shri Ravishanker 
_ Vyas of Gujarat or Appa Saheb Patwardhan of 
_ Ratnagiri (the present President of the Gandhi 
_ Seva Sangh ), did not know fear in moving among 
_ alltypes of people; he would only stress the necessity 
of cultivating good morals, social virtues, duties of 
_ citizenship anda spirit of friendliness and cooperation 
among all the communities, and devise social and 
economic activities which would bring out and 
_ foster these qualities in the people. 


Re ae gt a 


' OF course, he would need the active sympathy 
and cooperation of the common citizens. But a 
large part of the citizens, who work with him, 
_ would be persons who, though they might at the 
time of elections vote for a party standing high in 
their esteem for the time being, are otherwise not 
too strongly party-mad in their every day life. 
_ They are people who either do not presume. to 
understand very ¢learly, or even though they do, 
do not feel over-interested in the issues which 
_ divide the various parties.: What they understand 
E and value above everything else is the supreme 
_ importance of peace and security in the city and 
friendly relations among all, irrespective of their 
_ caste, creed or political associations. It is a mistake 
to consider such people as unintelligent or unin- 
formed. Rather, they are often very wise and shrewd 
and do not fall too readily into the traps of dogmas. 
| They understand very well what they themselves 
want, —namely, freedom to move about in the city 
and to pure their daily vocations without fear or 


of Pakistan and Akhand - 
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hindrance,—and are willing to contribute actively 
for that objective. 


I believe that it would be possible to find a 
good number of people of this type. An attempt 
should be made to secure their help and coopera- 
tion. The volunteers for organizing the work of 
the Peace Committees should come from this class 
rather than from various Volunteer organizations 
affiliated to particular political parties. Students 
would do well to spend a good part of their 
youthful vigour in such work, instead of becoming 
at too early an age fanatic adherents of parti- 
cular ‘religious or political ‘isms’ ‘or parties, 
and taking practical lessons, in all the evil practices 
of the elderly political leaders, for strengthening 
their respective party machines. 
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So much about unofficial endeavour. I shall now 
discuss how Government may help communal peace 
in a constructive manner. 


Much though I may wish, I donot expect it to 
discard its powers of punishment and resorting to 
‘stern measures’. But since they feel that this has 
to be done, it should be done at least efficiently. 
The real financers, brains and suppliers of weapons 
working behind the murderous activities must be 
caught hold of, however great their position and 
influence may be; trials must be speedily ended; 
and in making arrests, scores of men must not be 
driven to the police station and detained there for 
hours to find out if there was a culprit or two 
among them. 


But more important than punitive measures is 
the removal of the grievances and hardships of the 
class of people from which criminals grow. In 
my opinion, their grievances arise from two distinct 
causes: one, economic and the other, psychological. 
The economic grievances are, as mentioned earlier, the 
unsatisfactory position regarding food, clothing, fuel, 
residential requirements etc. and employments not 
paying enough to meet their essential wants. That | 
there is a general scarcity of these things is not a 
ecogent argument with them. For, they see with 
their own eyes that those who have the means and 
are unscrupulous enough to adopt any efficacious 
method are able to procure more than their reason- 
able needs'— even to live lavishly. Theycannot but 
carry the feeling that all the hue and cry raised 
about scarcity is a trick to starve the poor. If the 
poor man can see that it is not only he, but the 
tich man also, inspite of having a thousand rupees © 
cash always on hand, who suffers want of enough 
food, clothes, fuel, oil, match-boxes, quarters etc., 
he would not carry a feeling of anger. Being unable 
to show his anger against the rich, he lets it out 
against his nearest rival, muchas a daughter-in-law 
who is unable to punish her mother-in-law thrashes 
her child or smashes her pots to give vent to her 
resentment. Heroic efforts must, therefore, be made 
to ensure that, in respect of the essential needs, 
the rich and the poor feel the pinch of scarcity 
equally. 
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The ene cause 1s sepotabuheey The persons 
available for murderous projects belong to a class 
which generally does not hunger so much for money 
as for adventure and for sensuous pleasures when 
available. They are not thrifty and do not want 
money to lay by. Ordinary vocations are not attrac- 
tive enough for them. But they will readily take 
to jobs which have an element of risk and adventure. 
If these people are to be reclaimed from their 
anti-social pursuits, useful but risky employments 
must be found for them. Of course, the employment 
must be accompanied with adequate rewards, which 
need not necessarily be pecuniary. This is a work, 
which Government alone can devise and execute. 


Another important thing, which Government 
and the Municipal Corporation must realize, is that 
the aspiration to make Bombay a second London or 
a second New York is a false idea. What is needed 
is not a carefully prepared plan for Greater Bombay, 
but a carefully prepared scheme for breaking up 
Bombay into 15 or 20 towns, situated at a distance 
of 50 to 100 miles from one another,—a scheme for 
small towns, scattered all over the province, instead 
of a few highly congested cities. Cities attract not 
only millionaires, speculators and seekers of well- 
paid employments but also a majority of habitual 
offenders that are discharged periodically from the 
Central Prisons of Nasik Road, Yeravda, Sabarmati 
etc. Perhaps because all of them have one thing 
in common, namely, that they want more than they 
deserve, and that, too, very quickly. Goondas and _ 
absconders are safer in cities than in villages or 
small towns. I doubt whether the attempt to banish 
them from the cities succeeds much. I believe that 
most of them return to the city, or go to another 
city, within a few days, pernaps under a different 
name and religion. I would not be surprised if it 
were discovered some day that the Muslim assassin 
of a Hindu andthe Hindu assassin of a Muslim were 
identical persons. Indeed it might even turn out 
‘that some of the Hindu, Muslim and Scheduled 
Caste criminals belonged to a common gang working 
under, and paid by a common captain. 


If communal politics are amicably settled, perhaps ® 
communal murders might cease; but that will not 
be the end of murders and incendiarism. They 
existed and tended to increase before communal 
troubles started and will do so again. New York 
and London do not appear to be free from them. 
Communal differences are only a convenient lever 
. for the time being, the real causes’ being economic, 
psychological and the congestion of the city. 


May I hope that the public as well as those 
who govern will seriously consider the constructive 
part of this problem? 


Sabarmati, 16-1-'47 K. G. MASHRUWALA 


Out of Stock 
Dr. A. K. Bhagwat of Uruli-Kanchan reports that 
his publications have already gone out of stock and 


no more orders can be executed. 


Sabarmati, 22-1-’47 KAGAN: 
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PLANNING WITH VILLAGE BIAS 


II 
FOOD, FODDER AND AGRICULTURE 
1. AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT 

The ways and means to improve India’s agricul- 
ture are mainly: (1) To prevent fragmentation and 
to fix economic holdings; (2) Country-wide tapping | 
and harnessing of our water resources; (3) Improve- 
ment of soil and its productivity through natural | 
as well as scientific treatment of manures, seeds, 
crop-diseases, prevention of soil erosion etc.; (4) Co-: 
operative effort; (5) State aid and _ protection;) 
(6) Reclamation of waste-lands inland and along’ 
the sea-coasts and the creeks. | 


Each one of these subjects has been discuseed| 
threadbare time and again by experienced men who. 
have devoted their lifetime to their study, without 
having an opportunity uptill now to put their sugges- | 
tions and solutions to practical working. Though, 
therefore, they are vital and important, I may not 
discuss them here beyond mere enumeration. 


| 

t 
2. CATTLE, FODDAR, MILK ) 
The breeding of draught animals, which are the | 
mainstay of Indian agriculture, must be encouraged. 
on large-scale scientific lines. Laboratory experi-. 
ments on Government farms or military establishments 
would not meet the urgent need. The present draught 
cattle with the Indian farmer are utterly uneconomic 
and a veritable burden. All promiscuous breeding 


calves, save those certified by the Veterinary | 
Department as fit for breeding purposes, must be 
made compulsory by law, even like vaccination of 
children. 


sr it 


It will be news to many that ‘anhehieeatle vast 
areas of private-owned lands, evenin an agriculturally | 
advanced province like Bombay, are lying waste. In 
only two out of the ten talukas (Pardi and Bulsar) of 
the Surat district which is noted for its fruit orchards 
and gardening, 80,000 and 64,000 acres of private- 
owned lands grow nothing but grass, babul or 
brambles. It may be noted here that in these talukas 
annual rainfall is about 75 inches. Besides, excellent 
rivers flow at distances of every 5 or 7 miles and 
empty out fresh water by millions of gallons in the 
Arabian Sea throughout the year. 


In a meighbouring village the other day a visiting 
government officer found that of the entire hold- 
ings covering some 1200 acres, no more than 350 
acres were under cultivation as against 851 acres. 
consisted of grass lands only! These grass lands : 
are not what is called the “ village common”, i. e., : 
pastures for village cattle to graze. Far from it, 
they are owned mostly by absentee landlords — the : 


- sowcars who cut, cart and carry away every blade of 


grass duly bundled and baled for the Bombay stables ! 
In spite of all the ‘“‘ Grow More Food” Campaign by 
Government and other public agencies, these land- 
lords successfully contrive to make hay literally 
while the countryside starves and lives on depleting 
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‘rations of foodgrains imported from America and 
elsewhere. They will not allow their tenants to 
grow on these lands foodgrains — which none-the-less 
yield equal quantities if not more of fodder —lest 
i they may have to share the produce with them 
a ‘and keep vigil during harvest to prevent pilfering! 
7 Millions of acres of such lands are lying waste in 
our country in the hands of such owners who 
pursue the proverbial ‘dog in the manger’ policy. 
These owners should be made to lease out their 
“lands to landless peasantry on easy terms for 
growing foodgrains, vegetables, etc., and irrigation 
facilities should be provided by Government. 
High prices of grass and tobacco have induced many 
landlords in the districts of Gujarat to by-pass 
the Government and converc coasiderable food- 
“growing acreage into grass or tobacco growing 
‘areas in the teeth of Government propaganda for 
food growing. This must be stopped effectively 
. without delay. 


_ While such vast grass areas abound in our 
province, milk is produced in the heart of cities 
like Bombay and sold at a rupee a seer and above. 
All stables in cities and suburban areas round 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, Sholapur, Hubli ete., 
should be abolished and prohibited by law and 
-cattle-keeping and rearing should be allowed only in 
ural areas in natural surroundings where grazing, 
‘stabling, credit and transpore facilities should be 
provided by Government by pooling together, on 
popular lines, the resources of charitable trusts and 
institutions, intended for these purposes, such as 
-panjrapoles, goshalas etc. 


3. RECLAMATION OF COASTAL LANDS 


_ Thousands of acres of salty lands are lying along 
creeks in the costal districts of Surat, Thana and 
Konkan. These have been washed off and gone waste 
but could be reclaimed under Government encour- 
agement and help through a system of bunding and 
would yield thousands of tons of coarse “ salt-paddy " 
‘as it iscalled. I think some years ago a survey was 
j made to such an end in the Thana district by a 
‘special officer appointed by Government. 


 LTalso remember an instance in which years ago 
a whole adult population of a salt-making village 
in the Thana district, who were engaged in a labour 
dispute with the employers, embarked upon a joint 
venture of rebuilding an old bund as a constructive 
‘substitute for their enforced unemployment, and 
‘succeeded in reclaiming vast lands which were 
washed off by the creek and totally lost to the 
village for more than a generation. This first-rate 
constructive effort proved a guarantee against possi- 
ble acts of violence, which the organizers feared, 
on the part of some of the idle strikers and a veri- 
q table boon to th® whole village in as much as it 
brought an additional annual yield of several hundred 
handis of ‘salt-paddy’ for the village to the 
ermanent benefit of every family. 


The problem, however, of reclaiming such areas 
may be said to be beyond the capacity of any 


private agency, but under State initiative much 


could be achieved in the direction. 


4. VEGETABLE GROWING 


Our people's diet is hopelessly low and ill- 
balanced being highly deficient in fats, proteins and 
other nutritives. The grass lands above-mentioned 
can grow excellent fresh vegetables, in abundance, 
on which poorer people can greatly rely during 
certain seasons, as they do, for instance, on mowra 
flowers in the Panch Mahals or on jackfruit in parts 
of the Konkan. Today fresh vegetable is an item of 
luxury to be found in the menu of the well-to-do 
classes only. The growers market every ounce of 
their produce to the cities and towns where it is sold 
at 4 to 12 annas a lb. And yet the grower ‘hardly 
gets 1 or 2 annas out of it, the lions’s share going 
to the railways and the city broker or the middlemen. 
Years ago this writer had reproduced in these 
columns figures of sale proceeds against expendituré 
from the account books of a renowned garden owner - 
of the province who faced virtual ruin having had 
to distribute as much as 874% of his income between 
the railway and the middlemen. Only a couple of : 
years ago certain military camps near Wardha 
compelled village farmers to grow huge quantities 
of fresh vegetables for them but decamped suddenly 
to a distant front plunging that whole countryside 
in total economic ruin. I saw with my own eyes 
cart-loads of bewitching cauli-flowers selling at one 
pice a lb. for a whole season and bullocks being 
fed with maunds upon maunds of beautiful tomatoes 
which could easily compare with those seen in the 
coloured advertisements in the American journals. 
Only the other day I met a big grower of excellent 
vegetables in my own neighbourhood who supplied 
some few thousand lbs. of fresh vegetables daily to 
the military establishments and then to Government 
ration-shors in Bombay, but who now finds himself 
—and along with him 11 small villagers whom he 
encouraged to grow —utterly stranded as a result 
of a sudden stoppage of Government purchase 
owing to a change of policy. 


All this maladjustment must stop and wise 
planning follow which would protect the growers 
against such calamities. Village growers should be | 
discouraged to grow for big and distant cities, but 
helped to cater local needs within the district and 
a fair return ensured to them by fixing minimum 
prices, as in the case of milk, for their undertaking 
to grow for well-defined restricted areas. 


5. SEWAGE WATERS 


In vegetable growing for big cities like Bombay, 
Ahmedabad etc., and for raising green fodder for 
city stables utilization of night soil and sewage 
water could be thought of with advantage. If 
drinking water could be brought to cities from 
distant catchment areas, the city sewers may be as 
well diverted for manuring and irrigating vast areas 
in distant suburbs. It may be relevant to say here 
that the Ahmedabad Municipality has been 
utilizing part of its sewage system in this manner 
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for years and has been making a decent income. In 
Delhi, Allahabad, Karachi and elsewhere too, I 
think, this is done more or less. 

, SWAMI ANAND 
(To be continued ) 


RESOLUTION 


[ The following resolution, defining the objectives 
of the future consfitution of India, was moved by 
Pandit Nehru in the Constituent Assembly of India on 
Friday, the 13th of December, 1946, and was unani- 
mously passed by the Assembly on the 22nd of January 
1947 after a full discussion.] 


‘Vapi 


1. This Constituent Assembly declares its firm 
and solemn resolve to proclaim India as an Inde- 
pendent Sovereign Republic and to draw up for her 
future governance a Constitution; | 


2. wherein the territories that now comprise 
British India, the territories that now form the 
Indian States, and such other parts of India as are 
outside British [India and the States as well as such 
other territories as are willing to be constituted 
into the Independent Sovereign India shall be a 
Union of them all; and 


3. wherein the said territories, whether with 
their present boundaries or with such others as may 
be determined by the Constituent Assembly and 
~ thereafter according to the law of the Constitution, 
shall possess and retain the status of autonomous 
units, together with residuary powers, and exercise 
all powers and functions of* government and admini- 
stration, save and except such powers and tunctions 
as are vested: in or assigned to the Union, or as are 
inherent or implied in the Union or aie there- 
from; and 


4. wherein all power and authority of the Sove- 
reign Independent India, its constituent parts and 
organs of government, are derived from the people; 
and Rs 


5. wherein shall be guaranteed and secured to 
all the people of India justice, social, economic and 
political; equality of status, of opportunity, and be- 
fore the law; freedom of thought, expression, belief, 
- faith, worship, vocation, association and action sub- 
ject to law and public morality; and 


6. wherein adequate safeguards shall be provided 
for minorities, backward and tribal areas, and 
depressed and other backward classes; and 


7. whereby shall be maintained the intergrity of 
the territory of the Republic and its sovereign rights 
on land, sea and air according to justice and the 

law of civilized nations; and 


8. this ancient land attain its rightful and honoured 
place in the world and make its full and willing 
contribution to the promotion of world peace and 
the welfare of mankind. 
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GANDHUI’S APPROACH 


Speaking at a students’ meeting at the Ashutosh 
Hall onthe 13th January, Dr. Amiya Chakraverty 
expressed his belief that there was in Gandhiji's 


-historic march an impelling drive of spiritual 


faith in the neighbourly goodness of a commom 
people which communal passion could obscure 
but’ never destroy. Gandhiji had gone to the: 
interior of Bengal to restore this intrinsic trust 
without which no society could function. He sought 
to prove to the victims and the so-called victors 
of Noakhali that the recent man-made calamity did 
not even help the majority community. -On the 
contrary, the latter stood to lose materially just 
as much as they had lost in honour and reputation) 
Rural life depended on cooperative welfare and 
any rude shock to mutual trust and any dislocation 
of the economic and political life was bound ta 
shatter, as it had already shattered, the total agrarian 
security. The majority population misled by commu: 
nal leaders had forgotten this fact but they weré 
now realizing it mainly under the truthful light 
torched by Gandhiji’s words and _ unsparing 
analysis. _ . 


Another factor that Gandhiji’s programme in- 
cluded was rehabilitation with or without Governy 


of the nation must take up the challenge of 
Noakhali was what Gandhiji. wanted. 


( From the A. B. Patrika, 15-1-’47 ) 
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Solel n. gorse frm aa@a i er half 6 Sus 
Cart load n. sHarat, méhat, aga-ai | 
a Le eS ol Ker 
: Cart before horse, put v. wise gad ama war; 
HBB ont TST omar; gadt aM aart | 
Pema big hs -* VIR) ae uy 6 S: 2 50S 
i Le EF gl 
- ae bullock- n. aamret, ag) SO 3 
Cart, dog- m. zazH | es 
Cart, mail- n. Be aM Ae Smash are | 
sw Sale J) LY Ab 
Bei: spring: 1 n, Paria me 1 636 ob GT 
© Cartwright mn. BES aaaet | Vis Lb We 
Carte blanche #t 3%, ae ei, faae-anea 
oar at feferare 1 
7 aN Ws Cake Pe Wh te SF 
 Cartell (Kartell) ». wa-an, atte stad sie 
RST aaah styaa | 
4 oF) F vs le aR caren 
Cartilage n. REO a qtqd AH ch wy LoS SF 
_ Cartography x. amat Farat | Vb adi 
_ Cartomancy #, a Safaq | Ao AV 
_ Cartoon n. eat cad (seat faret), EA | 
O95 Ko 51) Pe od oe 
Bera rtvidce n. RT | v8 
ep otridge, blank n. art ada | 8 Je 
_ Carve v, 2a, aA, Sea, AFA, ALA TTT | 
| Ui, ype les Ff boy Lely Ue 
Carve one’s, way v. ava faq uen aaa, arf 
ama agay | eye cil ol bi el, J ol 
_ Cascade n. att; mate aac | ok S Gh le 
Case n. ais, %, ara, feen; fren; ered, za; 
a ery Sie, OF, eee a 
COP feyge tls Se te tad wk db 
$ PGs Fests cles HV alu 
Case, in any & area, at aad, Mt dt a, ge At at 
et AS oP ee cies 6s alley 
Case, in aac, Sat aad, fae qeat 1 
} ue Sal oe clle al. Si 
Case of, in Ha BAW) gry LI 
Case of, in the 41%, am®q jue ele uw 2 oh 
- Case, in paiet gt ged | ow des, 
Case, in good awh areat 1 iw le ce! 
Case, is the 7 Ft ae. 
Case, is not the mwa @1 2 be 
_ Case-harden V. Mawel WHA FET FAT | 


a 


= 
Ld 


‘2 
BP 
a 


US om eb Spl 
Casement n, aoa, afttarctt fash | 
A? IU ASE oe 


Cash n. d89, BU, THT 1 AH 4 ee) y 
, ape V. WAT Feat, VIA BavaT | Vee os, WH os, 
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Cash account n. taser, cage feare | 

ol> CTs), CUS S55 
Cash and carry or Ca sh payment ‘aH @t, a1s St’ 

oP JS . 53 adi, 

Cash book n. @#F 4&1 or 355 
Cash price nm. amq@ Alaa at ara | els cad adi 
Cash sale n. ame at tae Mat) CS 5, b as 
Cashew (nut) 7. #1] 1 o¥ 
Cashier n. @3ataat 1 al 


Cashier v. @4 zal, @2l at, Waa Re Zar | 


Ls F Ol bs te U6 ol 
Casino n. aa ara atte Ser at | be os! gli ee 
Cask n. fat (aaeiat) 1 (6 6S) L, 
Casket n. @=gRat | (gist 
Casserole n. fase ert i cih S 
Cassia n. @amd 1 ob; 
Cassock n. nakaiay oral ater | Ve ld © oy ol, 
Cast n. %4, 218, 7a; ws staal; aztél ar arefaatdt 
Zt; WHS, TA; TiAl; BHA; Fa, sa, aaraz; Aga 
$68 Fv SW UST os SUBS sgl JB chy © 
ony § Sale Cad Bab fog fll toy ye 
Cast v. BH, Seal; HAA, Sea; Trea | 
bes ser Viel UB ky 
Cast about v. @4-%4 anal, aaa Sta | 
Ly or «V5b u5l gle 
Cast anchor v. #1 zTeat 1 USS 
Cast an eye v, 4at eiaat 1 Ub Ss 
Cast a shadow v. azrét ata, weatat 1 UGS le 
Cast ashore v. Pat a etear, Peart wr Fear | 
LSey¥ aS: UY SS 
Cast aside v. algal, 4OT Stal, GT FA, RSs 
Sep iy <bS 50 US Sy kee 
Cast a spell on v. 91%. #€ @aT | be F sok 
Cast a vote v. wat Steal, wa Rar, az Rar | 
< ba des baal, US oy 
Casting vote n. 2 wae vatt neat aa Rare 
i, aa wa) 
Stig el wa Jury bi pidghepeehey 
Cast away v. 4 Sl, t Fa; SA, Tar | 
UF bg PES ay WF? ba 
Castaway n. Wa-TS; << Mat Fe; F-3TaT | 
Ta tle Ss, hat by. 
Cast blame upon v. neat agar, BT aT Meera sar | 
VUES lyf) & tae, bade ge 
Cast dice v. stat %aar | Ly cil, 
Cast down adj. qz1a, Bet gat; A fir gar | 
| bal Fie aks GB 
Cast glance v. aa vat star | Ub bi co -- 
Cast lots v. aa fase, Pret frateari 
US ts UK ob 
Cast in one’s lot with v. g:4-a@ar art amar) 
ly GL 6 XSF 
Cast in one’s teeth v. 4% SM, Asma FAT I 
US UY 2T 
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Cast light on v. aaa < slwal | “ul gers 
Cast loose v. wea ae UF ef 
Cast net or hook or fly etc. v. SI swat a 
tal, Het stear, Tal STsay | 

LS pay WS WE LK ey b WS See 

Cast off v. FARA, DSA, HoT FAT 
PS aa sree 
Cast pearls before swine v. Tat a7 apt, AF 
| aq wat | boy a Lal ra Taelad S iat, 


Cast out v. Mare ea, fare arat sey 
US pl JEG . b> JK 


Cast to the winds or to the dogs v. Hat Ral, 


Ge Ra, TB Bat | bo Ss, bo che VS Al 
Cast the die v. Tal waa, ta STAT ; 
VUE 5 5S ea ail 


Cast iron m. @at Sat | bs de 
Cast of features m. etal AHA | HE 2 vx 
Castanet m, aye 1 Jt HS 
Caste n. Sad, Wra-gia, at, aI | Ge 9 wh os ols 
Caste, to. lose Vv. Sa et sar, Wa Alar, auvta frcar | 
ee a 09 fai US 
Caste, put out of v. Waa alex Bal, geaI—Tet aq 
atat | US as Gh ae US pb & ols 
Castigate v. 23 4] aa sar, asat, BF AIRS 
Uyb sis Vile clot» b dis 
Castle n. fal, 14, Az; FH | GD 1YS ae aa 
Castles in the air, to build v. aa% 3g Flear, 
Get Jaa Tara | UR sh dle 7 Us gy of ee 
Castor n, aa% at frat; Prat, Aa ar aedtar ofeat | 
le Cae Fb eS we tub ge bck 
Castor oil n. té#ar a 1 bE oe, 
Castrate v. aweat a afiar star, Slat aarar | 


wis ater pl ols 


Va ele UT lot b yo 
Casual adj, waftas, Aare; F-oaz | 
ley ‘dbl yo FY 


Casualty m. Fal, SIS, ARTA 1 Sb yly Sak Let 
Casualties n. at gt att Taw | SUF a we a 
Cat n, fagt, agai ‘bli aa | cle ne tb 
Cat and dog life, to livea v. fadl-gra ate tear 
boscke SS 
Cat call m. até, a, eae i se oy ke 
Cat may look at a king, a Ha amar (male) wf 
aewen fase asa z | 
aS Iie F vpltsl oe (i) 1 4h! 
Cathead n. oat aadit 1 «eo 
Cat o’-nine-tails n. 4a, MMe 1 US Be eS 
Cat’s eye n. Re mad wat i Le ed A.) | 
Cat's paw n. awl eal; TaT-argz | Ph Co the Se 
Cat, to bell the v. qét#a ar faqfaar amar azar | 
vs Valeo’, Pe) Leman 
Cat,..care ‘killed the faear ar fax arial ft 
mr eR Re We Fh Gite 
Cats, fight like kilkenny =9a-a9@ am % %a a 
fat stat | bl ee Lo pode D5 
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Cat out of the bag, to let the .wes wear, 
He Maar | Uw ae Vie, de 
Cat, not room toswing a dt wag | G a 
Cats and dogs, to rain aaa Wal aaa, wea 
Aaa | be 59d be yp ah ee leer 
Cat, tom mn. fae 1 > 
Cat in pan, to turn @ tm @ar, at Afar | 
Lung 99 6 Vga \S, 9. 


Cat ee see which way the 
Cat to jump, wait for the 

aa @ 1 se be wf OS Lis) So 
Cat v. galt ah RT ILS 5b 
Cataclasm n. @tt@ G2 qeaT 1 5 


b 


a 33) 


Cataclysm n. Wilét az, dara; ana; wiea, fae; 


' tal ys fea waz 


YAS -TIS | Se, Je) a SST sob bt Oe ash S Gh 
Catacomb a. nakeara; watat ft i a cod foe 5 


Catalepsy n. @ateft, Fatt wor «fy 2 


Catalogue n. alarast, asi, Rated | ed 6 re «doll | 


Catapult 2, ame mMftar, gee Je LT? oe 


Cataract n. atl (a41); Wet alec; atfaar | 
ley £ joke ites 


Catarrh n, ga, a@i, are aeat | be Sb - 


Gk 6 (Ve) Ve | 
¢83 


Catastrophe n. aaa, agar; stata 1 ol, ths oll 


Catch n. qa; Ran: dad Fafsa; aat; Ae; Rreaet, 
mgs | dh Ske Sb i Byes She So Le LK 
Catch, no. n. gu at frarar atari |s5- 5 LI, 
Catch v. TSeal, TH? Bal; FAA; Gla; GAA sar; 
WA; BTA, BT AAy | 
Vie CEI ES Egle tlle SUE She ¢ ise eet 
Catch a.cold Or a fever v. al ST Fl; Far 
at ara 1 WT ee Stl CO wo 
Catch at v. aa ARAL, AIA, STFA | 
LSI tgs Ub gle 
Catch a Tarter v. 47a warzeaa a) fear | 
Use le ew ew & wh 
Catch fire v. amt saat at qagat | RL LO eT 
Catch it v. Fal Wal, Fe-Aet gaat, fasst ara | 
WW S yer ee Me, UL A 
Catch on v. as qeat at feaAt, ear | 
Ly, 
Catch one’s breath v. aa Qe tar | 4s, yl 
Catch out v. ys aa gag Bar UK LST Noe 


Catchpenny n. frac a feat dts — arent facet 


TE WM fh sry aa fast aareft ot 2 | 


395 Sree Ho Si FS wl 32 SF rlFol 


a gk gb J oil 
Catch up v. vee Sar, at Bar, arat et stat | 
Rrra y er eer 
Catch.time by the forelock v. aaa al azaat 
awe wet + RAT | bowl oh S cis br 
Catchword n. aaa fear, weet ara; rane; ara ate | 
Nee ale fest) fob ge 6 wi be 
Catechise v. aale-aaqa@ ataar, Gs-NSs Fal, farragia 
at ate sar | 


Bg bel ES ee ys ero lige igen all 


Dh as 


Rn 2a a aN al TSAO ONIN TO 


MSG L Ub 


Oth st ip areal a en 
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 Catechu n, zea | 4S 

_ Categorical adj. am, ata; eas | Sl bu GL 

Category n. at, WT i ~~» Sys 

Cater v. @la-ha arat aedaea star; werd GO sear 

: Uy Gay Brae NF cose, 6 eyes 2 WS 

Raterpillar n. fast ar afater geet eq; ale | 
Wel S Ia ne 6 S& L F 

Caterwaul v. fart az Rem, maia-eTa sar | 

3 UF vile os Ue oh Sb 

Catgut n. aa il 

Cathay n, ata (@arjat gem ara t el VL © (>) oe 

Cathedral n. war fimat 1 LS |» 

_ Catherine wheel n. araqat fas; aftaarilé acai | 

q er Sih STSS WT BD oy 

Catherine wheels, turn v.. rarest @rt | 

§ WLS sik 

Catheter n. 43-frara-act, aaa fear act | 

; BS 36 vie bb B Jy 

Catholic adj, ma, BAAR BA a aawah; fan 

; Gaga, Basega, Aonra | {Sole bo oc bhp vp 

. ACh: at = hss 

~ Catholic Church n. ger ‘amas aa fateh | 

:: glee- cibj ii, 

- Catholic, Roman vn. sfaifatar Re wage fara | 

% i) yop Ob) © ostlec 

1 Cattle n. 9y, @-sa7, Wea, aast, aaa | 

4 ob chin cS. SB ood oot 

 Lattle leader n. a Fr ares wet, za, aa 1 

7 BAS. os Sov. S t8s be 

Cattle lifter n. ma-a6 quaaret, aaet-az | 

q wer Weile 128 

Cattle show n, Fears | sW5> 55 

Caucus n. ustias a feardt sa, tt aa gare 

. aaa fest aarsft art 2 | 

: a dle fb Io (Eo she lege EF ek | eicl, 

_ Caudal adj. gaat, gaat, Gt | po bs be 

Cauldron n. 3a, set 1 “lf fs 

Cauliflower n. gat 1 eX Jw, 

Caulk ov, wersitet gaat aq stat 1 UF she Scribe 

_ Cause n. BRT, AE, GAA; Fel, areal; AHA, Az, Tey, 

ss ATT; ATH, TA; ara, afar | 

Sollee ee ge sete SG ST fee es OL 

3 7 wll Nes fo Sb fol 

Cause and effect n. #44, wae-qacaa | 

- Set ee 6056 4S 

i Cause, espouse a Vv, 4&% Alay Bal, Agra Heal | 

a US ble bs gl bow 

- Cause, make common v, ff. aTal, aq et HAT, 

© gate ata bye hs te gl Ue 

a Cause, owing to this faa RT, 49g aI qaqa | 

3 ot L i> Oye 

Cause, to show v. 48% Al BRT aatat | Vy OL Las 

— Cause v. THE A BT SAT; IA AT IH BAT, BLATT; 

| TMA; Borat; AaTAT | VS ol lay Ve OE b es 
Glee Uh Ul SLE 


Cause ce’lebre 1, Wag AMTAT | Ae oy 
Causeway n. at ase, th wags qaeat Ue | 
<1, 6 45! ake AS. $5. sl 
Caustic adj. Waals; tz, drat, ei 
us WSS 
Cauterize v. Ta Ble a Asa acwar | 
leh ad Ladet 
Caution v. alee star, Barat, Aa a aacae HAI, 
qana Bal, Ba Slag 
gh O6.t S obasb US geek sbteillew, tS kee 
Cautious adj. aaa, area, aaa, ete | 
shee Cee oS ge lose 
Cavalcade n. aanttr te 1 o> 6 vs), 
Cavalier m. J¥4at, 41a, WATE | 495% «ele le SF 
Cavalry n. Ratat, qyaa Gar 1 eH oT dL, 
Cave n. 9H, Belew US 
Cave v. @aat | Void 
Cave in v, 44 Sal; atzaq gaerat; Zax Fite; Fa- 
Mal; a wal | 
Vle gif Ule ee USF Fwd Voge oof Elece 
Cave int. Gaait i o> 
Caveat n. gazar 0% tat gee | & © > 4s, wae 
Cavern ”, adt gar Wiss 
Caviare to the General azat dts, faaal sifes 
qe adt ead 2 OF i ae, be S oe cx oe! 
Cavil v. a4 aq fmtea, sence ara ferent, 
Hta-te frerear | 
UG Som UG Ge IAL UG JY» g ys 
Cavity n. 941, Wz, Ma 1 I wnh Hh 
Caw n, Has Saar | usb usb 6B LS 
Cayenne pepper vn. frdt gaft ar fa | 
er IY SY ww 
Cease v. BI Fai, HE Val, I RAN, AMA, W 
AA, El FFA; SIA BAT, GAA AT | 
Se cle 4, iciieta S as lige as clos byte 
Gy oa “sy 
Ceaseless adj. @ank, at | a's wi 
Cede v. % %, & sma, ate, ere sea | 
us Jie cds US 5 > cho go 
Ceiling nm. waft ea; gear eet Sols! Some cre 
Ceiling price n. G@@@ aA 1 pb a! = aw! 
Celebrate v. Fatal, Carat; aaa aT eT RAT; ARNEL 
at sie star | 
GF mse y bo conte VS Ly, b ww dk, bl 
Celebrated or Celebrity adj. n. wagt, art, sil 
ga, SRR, AAA | sel es-, ye he cel gpate 
Celebration n. gtaa, Faq; att; waa; Baa | 
GS Shey fh sels err «yj 
Caterity n. Bal, He; AT cHATT | os oF tote Se 
Celery n. fase, (te feeah asst ) | 
(62 SF et he!) cel 
Celestial adj. arate, araart; ena, TS | 
St caSey ge $ jl! ef T 


Celibacy m. Fanmat oLlS 


y pe Ms se 
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Cell n. Bsd, STAT at | ‘és us ay 
Cellar ». azaray, marr bt 
Cellular adj. ama | sha 
Cement vn. Haz (eat at siz Meat Fat) | 
(dln 6 ade tall oe) deer 
Cement v. Stet, Rar, WA; TER! Ral, WAGE BA? | 
GT byte LT KR Lawib de bk > 
Cemetery ». naReaa | ot_3 
Cenotaph: ». wae, ea; aaft jake car Fob, 
Censer n. yaaa, ara) ob Sl oho ye 
Censor 2. 4%) | 
Censor v. Sat @talF1z-S1z BAT; frets Rar (Ger aT) 1 
| (ruts -) oo SE ST sie OF UT 
Censorious adj. TFA THeaTayl, Bea FAAT aearal | 
Ue Pn ob} ade Vo 5» 3S Gali 
Censure 1. @y a esta sara, fasear | 
LS bye 2K ol L tos 
Censure, vote of n. HAAR A ase SerrAr | 
Wine Sol) bk 
Census n. aaa, agagard, aaqsa-fradt 
iS, uv glad Pr desi 
Cent n. ast, at; tar (sa wlacar frat) | 
(5 © cad T) ay tye YS 
-Cent, per ia, sfaaa, @ae1 1S et, 
Centaur n. ater (Ste earstt aaa, fraar fac 
aratiet att ae deat dar 2) | 
eS ces ge bee Ta glee las 2!) 15 453 
(2 be © 25 
eae n. at wast aed) ol OF on 
Centenary n. at Ratt ws 
Centennial adj. at aa; dt saat Hee gaat | 
Vis oe ob hl me ge She 
Centipede n. saaqa, at Tatar fe | 
hs Yip v5l. » V9 4 KQh 
Central adj. 7H, gifted; daa, txta, avast | 
; ‘oS y 4 AS At G2 tools y 
Centralize.v, 2% WZ BUA, TE Te TX Sal, Bx AT 
ATS Wl Say | 
Wy, Sr bh oS Wi, S Al US & al 
Centre n. ata, dtatata; ta, ava > as G7 ‘ee 
Centre v, Fe we etal, AAA, TATA, THAT | 
Livng® le hee US Se bl 
Centrifugal adj. Mt atweat at 3-z a art | 
Lig ew oS b Spr & 
2 ae adj. ait RET TI Sond RH MT | 
th Cheers T alS al saben” oe 
Century 1. aa, at ava; fhe ‘at za’ | 
. O, g ow 25S § GM S aN Ld 
Cephalic adj. farat, fax azaedt ay far% gqasiter | 
Bee cp bh Pre » 6) 
Ceramics n. grate ataret, Seach ser | : 
5 ol Pinder! C5 lye 


boys 


») 59.8 


6 dated 


Cereal m. ara | cl 
Cerebral adj. awasit, frat | slo oc 


~ Chair, deck n. waist aedt | HS cole 
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n. vet, Cera, wa, Oa, 2a | 


pws ay er ‘Coy sur | 

Ceremonious aah CAME | ce eo 
Ceremony w. a, tea; feara, carga | ‘ 
eG aS hs gSs fees mee 

Certain adj, Tl, 2qa, As, aes, Tah WAI, 
GEN; amie; steft, Sdt Aa, se 

Sa fel A diy eal ttee cg wo JS dhe Se ne | 
ee hI ot 
Certainly adv. Wet, A7a%, fears | gai de, os | 
Certainty n. Te aa, aA Tal ol ne ob SK 
Certificate n. waz, Satas; Aware Pe) . 
te Sali Is ty . 
Certify v. satay at aaq Rat; agi Xa; warét Ba, | 
aadta ata 1 UT et as al, Fs thas ee flo ae b, Ob y | 
Cerulean adj. saat. at arareft ater (tr) 1 | 
(265) 5 kT big 
Cervical adj. maaat 1 © oof 


Ceremonial adj, 


; 
: 


Oley Bye bet 


Cess n. ah, Agus, et 1 S dye |S 
Cessation 1. 8#al, az gtat, @aa slat, TART, SEAT | 
ie lag elie ra Wy aa Be 

Cession n. atqat, ga® ara; caaar | 
OSL OS hetero 

Cesspool n. #3ti a Alea, Foret Tas Wat STP 
aq fireay et} a | 
PW We Bk OO BU Ge ee re lg 
Chafe v. taffeta, seer gar; faa; aeae wet | 


TeaTa, We saa, Pasar } 
PS Vee co Se Ors SU dW JY slur 
ght Ake 
Chaff v. frgrat, sat Bear, ate-dia sta | oR 


ee 5 ge SFIS leg Ula 
Chaff ». yat, fewer, Sea; sa-ga, Her | | 
3s mee, hE 2 
Chagrin n. arget, fear | LS. ab 
Chain n, Sct, Gas, cradt, wel, wae) 
ald cd ccthge © SUL ty 
Chain v. ®t, SARA Stata, TeeaT | | 
GS beh oe ony lesl, 
Chair n. axdt, ath, met: MATS TE | 

WE aS lethd eae cee as 

Chair, arm n, aqaet get 1 SF dhosk 

Chair, bath n. ftar® arti oT S cle 


Chair, easy n. ana ati «J Ll 
Chair, to take the v, aarafa ar ae aedt oc Saar) 
Lee oe FS ore | eee. 
Chairman n. aad, Ft re « he 
Chalet Nn. Ta¥i elem ( Razstersy ) | 
(us “ads ) Ls” 5 blyy : 
Chalice n. “aret, atqy i by db 
Chalk n. afgat zt i be LoS 
Chalk out v. THM FATA, TRA Maeay | 
WES cul, Gk asa 
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A WOMAN’S DILEMMA 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Q. What is a woman to do when attacked by 
miscreants ? To run away, or resist with violence ? 
To have boats in readiness to fly or prepare to 
defend with weapons ? 

A. My answer to this question is very simple. 
For me there can be no preparation for violence. 
All preparation must be for non-violence if courage 
of the highest type is to be developed. Violence 
can only be tolerated as being preferable always to 
cowardice. Therefore I would have no boats ready 
for a flight in emergency. For a non-violent person 
there is no emergency, but quiet dignified prepara- 
tion for death. Hence whether it is a man or a 
woman he or she will defy death even when he or 
she is unassisted; for the real assistance is from 
God. I can preach no other thing and I am here 
to practise what I preach. Whether such an 
opportunity will occur to me or be given to me [ 
do not know. If there are women who when assailed 
by miscreants cannot resist themselves without 
arms they do not need to be advised to carry arms. 
They will do so. There is something wrong in this 
constant enquiry as to whether to bear arms or 
not. People have to learn to be naturally inde- 
pendent. If they will remember the central teaching, 
namely, that the real effective resistance lies in 
non-violence, they will model their conduct 
accordingly. And that is what the world has been 
- doing although unthinkingly. Since it is not the 
highest courage, namely, courage born of non- 
violence, it arms itself even unto the atom bomb. 
Those who do not see in it the futility of violence 
will naturally arm themselves to the best of their 
ability. 

In India since my return from South Africa, 
there has been conscious and constant training in 
non-violence with the result we have seen. 

. Q. Can a woman be advised to take her own 
life rather than surrender? 

a A. This question requires a definite answer. I 
answered it in Delhi just before leaving for 
~ Noakhali. A woman would most certainly take her 
own life rather than surrender. In other words, 
surrender has no room in my plan of life. But I 
was asked in what way to take one’s own life. I 
promptly said it was not for me to prescribe the 
means and behind the approval of suicide under 


such circumstances was and is the belief that one 


whose mind is prepared for even suicide will have 
requisite courage for such mental resistance and 
such internal purity that her assailant will be 


- 


disarmed. I could not carry the argument any 
further because it does not admit of further 
development. It requires positive proof which, [ 
own, is lacking. 

Q. If the choice is between taking one’s own life 
or that of the assailant, which would you advise ? 

A. When it is a question of choice between 
killing oneself or the assailant, I have no doubt in 


my mind that the first should be the choice. 
Palla, 27-1-'47 


SELF-HELP TO AVOID FOOD CRISIS 

Representatives of the Krishak Samiti, Hashnabad 
Peoples’ Relief Committee met Gandhiji on January 
24th at Murayam and informed him about the way 
in which Hindus and Muslims of Hashnabad raised 
a yolunteer corps of about twelve hundred strong to 
defend the area from an onslaught of communal riots, ’ 

Gandhiji remarked, “I have heard of Hashnabad 
sometime ago as the bright spot of Hindu-Muslim 
unity during the riot period.” 

The interviewers then told him of a food crisis 
developing in this area and asked him if he would 
say something about it in his speeches so as to 
draw the attention of the Bengal Government. 

Gandhiji replied, “Though I am not saying 
anything about the coming food crisis, I am aware 
of the situation. I am trying to solve it in my own 
way. I do not see why the people should depend 
upon Government or other agencies for help. We 
hear nowadays people trying to secure foodstuffs 
from foreign countries. As a matter of fact if 
people will help themselves, then Government is 
bound to move and this is what I will call real 
democracy, which is built up from below. Bengal 
possesses rich lands. They can produce edible roots. 
But again it is difficult to induce people to revise 
their tastes and old habits. Look at these cocoanut 
trees. Cocoanut makes a good nutritious food. Iam 
trying to accustom myself to it. Of course, I 
extract the oil from it and the remaining portion 
as you know, contains good protein. Then take the 
many kinds of roots in the soil of Bengal which 
belong to the potato tribe and these can be used 
as good food. Then again, you have abundance of 
fish. Fish, cocoanuts and these roots can easily 
take the place of rice.’ Incidentally Gandhiji men- 
tioned the general supineness of the people. As 
an instance he mentioned the water hyacinth 
which, if the people en masse volunteered their 
services for a week without any aid from Govern- 
ment, they could get rid of within a week’s time, 
causing a saving of thousands of rupees. 

Gandhiji was asked his opinion about the Tebhaga 
Movement in Bengal. Gandhiji confessed his 
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ignorance about the movement and asked for anote 
on the subject which the questioners have under- 
taken to supply. 

Gandhiji was asked, “Can we not build up 
Hindu-Muslim unity through a concrete political 
programme? ”’ 

Gandhiji replied, “ Probably you can. But I have 
got my own ways. I think if people help themselves, 
then politics will take care of themselves.” 

Q. “This Tebhaga Movement of the Bengal 
Kisans expects blessings from you.” 

Gandhiji: “ Yes, yes, all good movements have 
my blessings.”’ | 

SHRIRAMPUR DIARY 

[ Up till now we were giving extracts from Gandhiji’s 
after-prayer speeches from press reports, but Prof. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, who is accompanying Gandhiji in 
his village to village tour, is now sending us corrected 
versions of his prayer speeches, so the reader will 
henceforth get authenticated versions. —Mg. Ed.] 

Before proceeding with the diary we give below 
some extracts from his former speeches left out. 

A question was put to Gandhiji at Narayanpur 
on the 15th January: Why cannot the apostle of 
non-violence, the modern Buddha stop internecine 
war and blood-bath in the country? 

Gandhiji replying to this question, acquitted 
timself from the charge of being the modern 
Buddha. He was and claimed to be a simple man 


having extensive experience at his back, but on . 


that account claimed to be no better than any 
member of the audience. He was an equal servant 
of both the communities or all the communities of 
India. He wished he had the power to stop ‘inter- 
necine war’ and consequent ‘blood-bath’. Buddha 
or the prophets that followed him had gone the 
way they went in order to stop wars. The fact 
that he could not do so was proof positive that 
he had no superior power at his back. It was true 
that he swore by non-violence and so he had come 
to Noakhali in order to test the power of his 
non-violence. As he had repeatedly said ever since 
his arrival in Bengal, he had no desire to 
leave Bengal unless both the communities showed 
by their action that they were like blood-brothers 
living together in perfect peace and amity. 

_ Gandhiji also dealt with a question that was 
raised by the Muslim friends who had seen him 
before the prayer meeting. They had asked him 
how he expected friendly relations between the 
two communities when the Hindus agitated for 
the arrest and trial of those who were guilty of 
murders, arson and loot during the disturbances. 
The speaker confessed that he did not like these 
complaints. But he sympathized with the complai- 
nants so long as the wrong-doers avoided arrest 
and trial and so long as Muslim opinion in 
Noakhali did not insist upon guilty parties disclosing 
themselves. He would be glad to see Muslim 
opinion working actively to bring the offenders not 
before the courts of justice but before the court 
of public opinion. Let the offenders show contrition 
.and let them return the looted property. Let them 


also show to those against whom offences were. 
committed that they need fear no molestation, that | 
the days of frenzy were over. Muslim public opinion | 


should be such as to guarantee that miscreants 


would not dare to offend against any individual | 


and only then Hindus could be asked to return 


safely to their villages. The speaker was sure that — 
such purging before the court of public opinion was | 
infinitely superior to a trial before a court of law. | 
What was wanted was not vengeance but reformation. 

At Parkot, on the morning of the 17th Gandhiji _ 
had read a speech delivered by the Quaid-e-Azam - 
on the occasion of the foundation ceremony of a- 
Girls’ Hish School by his sister Miss Fatima Jinnah. 
in the evening, | 
he translated a portion of that speech in which Mr. | 
Jinnah is reported to have said that Muslims should | 
develop a high sense of responsibility, justice and . 
integrity. Wrong was not to be imitated, If after | 
consulting one’s conscience one felt that a contem- | 
plated action was wrong, one should never do it | 
irrespective of any consideration or influence. If | 
people acted up to this. rule, no one would be able | 


During the after-prayer speech 


to prevent them from attaining Pakistan. Com- 
menting upon this, Gandhiji said that as there was 


-no question of force here and if Pakistan was going 


to be established by sterling qualities of character, 
everybody would welcome such a State, no matter 
by what name it was called. i 


Gandhiji added that they ought to remember — 
Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s advice and act.upto it; for it | 


was an advice confined not to any particular commu- 


nity but was of universal significance. The -qualities | 


which he had advised people to develop were not 


combativeness but a sense of justice and truth; and — 


this implied that whenever justice was at -stake, 
people ought to appeal to reason instead of \taking 


recourse to barbarous methods of settling disputes — 


whether private or public. 
19-1-'47 
It was Gandhiji’s day of silence; so he wrote 
out the following on a few slips of paper: 
‘Whatever I have been trying ‘to say in these 
days, is contained in the sayings of the Prophet. 
The following passages are therefore culled for our 
benefit : 

No man is a true believer unless he desireth 
for his beother that which he desireth for himself. 

He who neither worketh for himself nor for 
others will not receive the reward of Gad. 

He is not of me, but a rebel at heart who 
wheao he speaketh, speaketh falsely, who when he 
promiseth, breaketh his promises and who when 
trust is reposed in him, faileth in his trust. 

Muslims are those who perform their trust and 
fail not in their word and keep their pledge. 


Whoever is kind to His creatures, God ‘is kind 
to him. 


A perfect Muslim ishe from whose tongue and 
hands mankind is safe. 

The -worst of men is a bad learned-man and q 
good learned man is the best. 


When a man committeth adultery man leaveth 
him, 
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He is not a Momin who committeth adultery or 
stealeth, or who drinketh liquor or who plundereth 
or who embezzl:th; beware, beware, 

The most’ excellent jehad is that for the con- 
Sient of self. 

Assist any person oppressed, 
or non-Muslim. 

The manner’ in which my _ foilowers become 
eunuchs' is by fasting and abstinence. 

Women are’ the twin halves of men, 

Learned are those who'practise what they know. 

The most valuable thing in the world 
virtuous woman. 

Give’ your wife good counsel; if she has good- 
ness in her, she will soon take it; leave off idle 
thinking and do not beat your noble wife like a slave. 

21-1-'47 

_  Garndhiji explained the reasons which actuated 
the twenty-five days’ fast of Bibi Amtul 
Salam and the reasons which actuated its end. 
' The fast was broken’ at 9-30 last evening after the 
_ recital'of'the Al Fateha ina powerful and melodious 
- voice’ by a Muslim gentleman who happened to be 
_in'the meeting. Many Muslim friends including 
_ Abdulla Saheb and his lieutenants exerted them- 
- selves during’ the day to find out how the fast would 
_ beended while Gandhiji was present in Sirandi. 
It was common cause that the khadag for which 
' the fast was said to have been undertaken could 
not, in spite of strenuous and honest effort by 
' many persons, be traced. And if Amtul Salam 
Belin persisted in wanting the production of the 
4 khadag; she must die. But Gandhiji had explained to 
_ her that that could not be the real object of the 
» fast; it’ must be a symbol of something behind 
_it. Gandhiji then said that the lady's whole life 
_ was devoted to a heart unity between the Hindus 
' and'the Muslims: Therefore if there was a_ real 
_ prospect’ of suc unity at least within the area 
: where she was’ working, there was every prospect 
 of' the fast being ended. After full and complete 
_ deliberation a document was signed laying down 
_ the principle that to each one his religion was equally 
_ dear:with any other person’s and that therefore 
_ different religions were to be mutually respected. 
To: this end the signatories pledged themselves. 
_ Naturally any wilful breach of the promise would 
implicate the speaker in the pact. On the document 
being: interpreted to :Amtul Salam Behn, the 
lady’ broke the fast’ as said before. 

*  Gandhiji assured the signatories that he would 
help: to the’ best of his ability in the matter of 
4 preserving the just rights of each community 
- even as he’ expected them actively to implement 
their promise: 

_ 22-1-'47 ; 

The gathering at Paniala in the evening of the 
22nd instant was not only orderly but of the largest 
_ size so far encountered by Gandhiji in the course 
of his tour from village to village. There were no 
less than five thousand people. A few weeks ago 
the villagers had celebrated an inter-communal 
_ dinner in which the Hindus including the so-called 


Np 


whether Muslim 


oa a enna apt rnTis Se eee 


ora ISP ree eee 


is: a. 
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untouchables and the Musalmans had participated. 
Gandhiji had originally desired to attend that celebra- 
tion but it had not been possible on account of 
inaccessibility. He was happy, therefore, that after 
all he ‘had been able to visit the village of Paniala. 
But that was not enough; he would feel happier 
still if the Hindus and the Musalmans succeeded in 


. establishing unity and friendship among themselves. 


Amtul Salam had undertaken her fast, as they 
all knew, with the same object. And the assurance 
that the villagers in her neighbourhood had given 
to her should go a long way in healing the wound 
which tore the face of Bengal. 

One problem, continued Gandhiji, which had- 
been recently exercising him was in connection 
with the families of those who had lost their all 
in the course of the disturbances. There were many 
families which had Jost their earning members. The 
survivors had to be looked after; while the children 
had to be educated and given adequate protection: 
That undoubtedly was the duty of the Government. * 
Both he and they if they wanted heart-peace should 
look at the question from a broader standpoint. In 
his humble opinion, where the wrong was done by 
some Muslims, reasonable arrangements for the 
above purpose should be made by the Muslims of 
the neighbourhood. 

Government would only act through force while 
the common citizen would act through persuasion 
and agreement. Through the establishment of good 
human relations, citizens should try to tide over 
the disasters which might overwhelm the social 
body. It was not good to depend onan organization 
based on force like the State for the above purpose. 

Gandhiji thea referred to two more matters, 
namely, the duty of volunteers and the rehabilitation 
of artisans. With regard to the volunteers his advice 
was that they should never discriminate between 
one type of duty and another, have no preferences, 
but should stick to their post even at the cost of their 
lives. It was the quality of discipline and sacrifice 
which made small things great in organized action. 
Then referring to the problem of the artisans, he 
continued, they ought not to depend upon charity 
however well-intentioned but on their own resources 
in order to tide over their present difficulties. In 
this connection he referred to his view supported 
by the Scriptures of the world that he, who ate 


‘ his food without returning its equivalent by means 


of body-labour was no more than a thief. Perma- 
nent peace would come in the world only when: 
the bond of labour shared in common held together 
different units of the social body. 

During prayer meeting at one time rain threat- 
ened to break up the meeting. Happily it subsided 
and the meeting was continued in order to enable 
Gandhiji to deal with the questions addressed to 
him by Muslim Leagures in Bengali and English. 

The first question was: You said that Muslim 
majority provinces if they so chose had Pakistan 
already. What did you mean by this ? 

Gandhiji replied that he fully meant what he 


had said. Whilst there was an outside power ruling 
( Continued on p. 18) 
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INDIA IN ACCOUNT CURRENT 
WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


A delegation led by Sir Wilfrid Eady, the 
Second Secretary to the British Treasury and Mr. 
C. F. Cobbold, Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England along with Mr. K. Anderson, head of the 
Financial Department of the India Office and Mr. 
P. S. Beale of the Exchange Control Department 
of the Bank of England are visiting India to have 
“talks” on India’s sterling balances with the 
representatives of the Government of India and 
the Reserve Bank. It would, therefore, be interest- 
ing to look at the background of the history of the 
financial obligations between Great Britain and 
India. It may be mentioned that the sterling 
balances, which are at present.engaging the atten- 
tion of this delegation, is the resultant balance of 
various items that have been debited to us since 
the British occupation, and items placed to our 
credit, mostly within the last 7 years, in regard to 
goods supplied by India for the last war. This 
credit in itself amounts to over Rs. 3,700 crores, of 
which about 430 crores have been ‘set off’ against 
our so-called old public debts and another Rs. 1,700 
crores have been debited to India as her share of 
the cost of this war. Balance at the present time 
under discussion is about 1600 crores which are 
presumed to be represented by sterling securities 
in London. 

WAYS OF ACQUIRING “‘CREDIT” 


If an individual wants to take advantage of 
another man’s possessions and casts his eyes greedily 
on property which does not belong to him, he 
usually resorts to a number of devices according to 
the circumstances in which he is placed. (1) The 
‘simplest is the “Hold up” method. By merely 
terrifying the victim, the victim is made to part 
with his wealth. (2) The next one is ‘ embezzle- 
ment” by which a person misappropriates amounts 
belonging to another which have been given to 
him for keeping. (3) Often cashiers resort to 
“ Falsification of accounts”, i. e. by placing 
expenditure under capital items or debiting expenses 
to long term costs. The moneys that have been 
withdrawn, or wrongly dealt with, are kept out of 
the scrutiny of the proprietor. (4) Again an 
employee may take the valuables of his employer 
and pawn it for a‘song or (5) a trustee may 
commit misfeasance by utilizing the trust property 
for his own personal use. These are some of the 
types of financial crimes committed by crooks in 
the history of private property. - 

HISTORY 

The British connection in India will reveal that 
full advantage has been taken of all these types of 
_ dishonest methods and they have forged some novel 
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ones besides. In the days of Clive the “hold up” 


method was rampant. According to William Digby’s | 
computation between Plassey and Waterloo probably | 
about 1000 million pounds sterling were transferred | 


from Indian hoards to British banks. | 
Then we come to the period of ‘““embezzlement”’ 
by the honourable East India Company. 


them to Europe for sale on their own account. 
According to the 


so embezzled between 1793 to 1812 amounted to 
260 million pounds sterling. 


As we approach the Victorian age, Great Britain | 
was again too respectable to stoop to the bare-faced _ 
loot of Clive or to the commercial dishonesty of | 
They wished to. have | 
the booty but were anxious to appear honest and | 


the East India Company. 


above board. Here, they resorted to a wholesale 
falsification of accounts. Several items of expendi- 
ture unconnected with India, such as the costs of 
wars in Afghanistan, Burma, China, Persia.and far 
away Egypt and Abyssinia, were debited to Indian 
revenues to the extent of over 700 crores. 
need only “delve into the Welby 


such false debits. 


In old Jewish tradition there was a custom by | 
which a son may keep his property from being © 


used by the parents if he called it “ corban ’’—1i.e. 
a gift. From that time forwards the son will be 
released from all obligations of supporting the 


parents. This is a kind of self-constituted release | 


from obligations. Some such devices 
found by Great Britain to meet the possibility of 
exposure in the lime‘light of the twentieth century. 


During the world War No. 1. Great Britain had to | 


incur enormous expenditures in India but the 
British Treasury was not prepared to shoulder the 


burden, So they asked their subordinate agents at 
Delhi to declare that amount as a gift from India | 
so-called “gift” has been | 


to Great Britain. This 
challenged by the Congress Select Committee on 
the financial obligations between Great Britain 


and India on which two distinguished ex-Advocates | 


General of the Bombay Government served. In 


their opinion, according to the report published in | 
1931, the Government of India under the statutes | 
by which it is regulated had no power whatsoever ° 


The | 
company was too honourable to make use of the | 
“hold up ” method. What they did was they bought | 
Indian goods out of tax revenues and exported | 


“Minutes of Evidence on the 
Affairs of the East India Company’’ the revenues | 


One © 
Commission's — 
Report to find several disgraceful records of many | 


had to be 


| 
/ 
; 
| 
. 
. 


to make a gift to Great Britain out of the revenues. 


tions. But then what law or order can deter 
Great Britain from doing what she wants? Is she 
not a first class world power maintaining world 


of India. Therefore, such gifts were illegal transac- | 


eo 


security and collaborating with America the atom | 


bomb maker ? Hence it follows that she is above | 


all law, and she can do no wrong! 
STERLING SECURITIES 


In the last war she went one step further. She 


wanted resources for fighting a most destructive | 


‘ 


world wat. Great Britain had sold away thousands - 


- there would have been some value 


or depreciation of his 


' him even without any question of interest. 
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of millions of her assets already and was drifting 
rapidly towards bankruptcy. Hence it was a great 

_ temptation to cast greedy eyes on the resources 
- of India. It was not long before they stretched 

_ out their powerful arms and carried away crores 

_ worth of food grains and other exchangeable commo- 

_ dities and left behind waste paper in the form of 

oI. O. U. which they were pleased to term “sterling 

securities”. This again was a legal and a moral 

- fraud. Under the Reserve Bank of India Act, 

_ Section 33, sub-section 2 dealing with the currency 

backing, it is provided that “of the total amount 

_ of assets not less than two-fifths shall consist of 

. gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securities.” Here, 

_ it would appear that when the Reserve Bank Act 

_ was passed in 1934 the framers had in mind 

_ sterling securities which were more or less as good 

_ as gold, i. e. which had marketable value realizable 

at about par. But the present so-called sterling 

' securities have no backing at all and they are 

_ “sterling securities” simply because they are termed 

_ such. If England had been on the Gold or the 

- Gold Exchange Standard and the Treasury bills 

_ had been deposited against notes issued in India 

attached 

’ to the sterling securities. That this view is 

_ correct is borne out by a provision under section 

41, an intelligent reading of which would carry 


' the idea that the intention was that no person 


_ shall be entitled to receive payment in India unless 
- an equivalent purchasing power had been deposit- 
_ ed in sterling in London. This being so, by no 
_ stretch of imagination can we say that the kind 
_ of sterling securities deposited by His Majesty's 
_ Government possessed any purchasing power at all. 
_ This is definitely a moral fraud though the position 


_ may be legally and literally maintained. It would 


- seem that one of the first acts that a free national 
_ government of India should do is to rectify section 
_ 33 by deleting the words “or sterling securities”. 


TYPE OF CURRENCY WE NEED 


: India is an agricultural country. Any currency 
_ suitable to our needs must represent non-fluctu- 
ating purchasing power both for exchange and 
- hoarding. An agriculturist harvests his production 
once a year and the purchasing power that he 


gets at that time will have to stand him in good 


stead for the next 12 months. Therefore not being 
speculative, he is not interested in the enhancement 
: purchasing power. He is 
_ perfectly satisfied if he gets back what is due to 
: Our 
_ future currency, therefore, will have to take this 
_ aspect of the question into consideration. It is 
necessary for the agriculturist to have a reliable 
and stable medium of exchange and at the same 
time a means of storing his purchasing power. In 


- our country banking habits have not reached the 
- remote villages. Hence it is necessary to resort to 


- gold which, through the ages, has shown very little 
fluctuation in its exchange value. Hoarding of gold 
in India, therefore, is not due to the perversity of 
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the farmer but it is a financial necessity of the 
prudent. Our currency has to provide gold backing 
and reserves sufficient to meet any contingency. 
Worthless paper, from whoever it may be, should 
not be accepted as adequate security. 


THE DOLLAR POOL 


Not satisfied with pledging their waste paper 
as sterling securities and drawing to the extent 
of 3700 crores Great Britain had also resorted 
to misappropriating all dollar and _  non-sterling 
assets held by private individuals in India. These 
were all compulsorily taken over to put in- 
to a dollar pool in London for the benefit of Great 
Britain. To this day we are not aware of the 


extent of the commandeered dollar finances 
ransacked from India. 
SPONGING 
Apart from these financial relations Great 


Britain which holds herself as a trustee for India 
has been attempting to use the trust property to 
serve her own ends. The I. C. S. and the I. P. S. 
have been the Imperial Government’s agents in India. 
They have all’ been paid a salary in keeping with 
the emoluments got by the ransackers of Clive’s 
regime. These enormous salaries are altogether out 
of keeping with the income of our people in our 
land; but now, when there is a national govern- 
ment in the offing, these agents of British Imperi- 
alism are getting nervous and are unwilling to 
serve the Indian National Government. Their 
principals from Whitehall wish to compensate them 
for losing the patronage of imperial Great Britain ! 
But again, in keeping with their tradition, such 
compensation as they may decide on they are 
striving to make India pay rather than bear it 
themselves. The last war was one from which India 
desired to keep out, yet millions of our men were 
enticed away to fight under the British flag. These 
menare:now'being demobilized — who should reward 
them, Great Britain or India ? But India is power- 
less before its mighty “trustee” and therefore, 
Indian lands are being given in exchange for servi- 
ces rendered to Great Britain by these soldiers. 
One wonders why the extensive lands of Canada 
and Australia cannot come in asa source of reward 
rather than the over-populated strips of holdings 
in India itself. 


CAPACITY TO PAY 


In regard to the capacity of Great Britain to 
pay we may point out that there is no comparison 
between impoverished India’s ability to bear this © 
enormous burden as she has done in the last 7 years 
and Great Britain’s capacity to repay. Great 
Britain’s income is over 9000 million pounds per 
annum and her debt to us will only be a fraction 
of this. We have got to remember that these 
credits of 3700 crores have been built up by their 
own British agents at their own valuation and 
controlled rates much below the market rates 
prevailing in India. In many cases, the goods have 
been merely commandeered by the autocratic 
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es ve sated in ei (Gone rnor sea during the 
ar period, and it also does not take into account 
tiie tremendous weat and tear of capital goods, 
such as railways used by the Government during 
the war period. When the goods were compulsorily 
taken even the mere necessities of the people in 
India were not provided for. The Bengal famine of 
1943, in which over three million lost their lives, 
will bear witness to this. If a poor country like 
ours can be made to build up a credit, at the 


lowest values of commodities and under compulsion, 


to the extent of 3700 crores at the lowest computa- 
tion in the course of 7 years, how can Great 
Britain with its national annual income of 9000 
million pounds claim for a long term settlement? 
As Professor G. D. H. Cole says, “it is a strange 
world in which a rich and advanced country had 
to plead with a much poorer country to scale 
down its debt or even to spread the payment over 
a long period of years.” 


INVESTIGATION CALLED FOR 


This short survey will show that Great Britain 
had resorted .to dubious .ways in her financial 
dealings with India and that the so-called sterling 
securities amounting to 1600 crores sought to be 
settled now, is not a determined and liquidated 
balance at all. Itisthe-balance ona current account 
kept by Great Britain away from the scrutiny of 
our people in India. Therefore, before any financial 
responsibility for this account can be assumed, it 
will be essential for this running account itself to 
be thoroughly scrutinized by an impartial tribunal. 


This current account starts from the days of Clive © 


and has never been subjected to popular scrutiny. 
Hence, we hope that a free national government 
of India, before it takes over any assets from Great 
‘Britain or agrees to any further liabilities in conne- 
ction with the Imperial Services, will appoint an 
impartial tribunal to scrutinize this current account 
thoroughly. The appointment of such an impartial 
tribunal was the recommendation made by the 
Congress Select Committee of 1931. 


The amounts finally decided upon as due to 
India can be liquidated by transfer of some or all 
of the gold that was taken from India within the 
last 20 years and by partially making over some of 
the British owned assets in India. There are great 
many irrigation schemes totalling up to about 450 
crores, a good deal of machinery and material may 
have to be imported. These may be also supplied 
by Great Britain. At all events, we must take care 
that whatever credits we get, such are held in trust 
for the villages of India. The money should be 
spent, not in building enormous industries in the 
cities, but for relieving the distress of rural India 
in the form of irrigation schemes, drinking water 
supply, building canals, waterways, etc. These and 
other such points arising out of the terms of settle- 
ment may also be referred to the above: suggested 
impartial tribunal, 
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SHRIRAMPUR DIARY 
( Continued from p. 15) 


India there was neither Pakistan nor Hindustan) 
And_ if, anybody. 
maintained that the measure of provincial autonomy) 
they enjoyed was equal to independence, they were 
unaware of the contents of independence. It was true: 
that the British Power was certain to go. But if! 
they could not patch up their quarrels and indulged 
in blood-baths, a combination “of powers was certain) 
to hold them in bondage. Those powers would not: 
tolerate a country so vast and: populous as: India) 
and so rich in potential resources to rot away’ 
because of internal disturbances. Every country) 
had to live for the rest. Days when they: could’ 
drag on the frog-in-the-well existence were gone. 
Even before the Congress had taken up non-violent 


—< 


of India, that is, before 1920, a resolution to that 
effect was passed in Gujarat under the chairman- 
ship of the late Abbas Tyebji Saheb. The speaker 
had said that it was open even to one:province to 
vindicate its position and become wholly independent 


of the British Power. Thus supposing that following. 
the prescription Bengal alone became truly and 
completely independent, there would be complete. 
Islam was 


Pakistan of his definition in Bengal. 
nothing if it did not spell complete democracy. | 
Therefore there would be one man one vote and one | 


woman one vote irrespective of religion. Naturally, 


therefore, there would be atrue Muslim majority in 
the province. Had not Jinnah Saheb declared that in 
Pakistan minorities would, if possible, be even 
better off than the majority? Therefore there:would 
be no underdog. If Pakistan meant anything more, 
the speaker did not know and if it did,.so far as: 
he knew, it would make no appeal to his reason. 

The second question was: How did your ahimsa 


work in Bibar ? Gandhiji said that it did not work’ 
ate all. [t failed miserably. But if the reports received 


by him from responsible quarters were to be relied 
upon, the Bihar 
amends and that the general population in Bihar 
also had realized the heinousness of the crimes 
committed by large masses of Biharis in certain 
portions of that province. | 

‘The third question was: 
about the eviction of Bengalis 
Government ? Gandhiji said that he was’ not 
deliberately silent. The question was not new for: 


Why are you’ silent 


Government’ was) making full | 


by the Assam: 


4 


j 


| 
| 
| 


him. When some years ago he went to Assam: he’ 


was taken to the very spot where Muslims from: 


Mymensingh had migrated and taken possession of 
vacant lands. He had then given his’ opinion and’ 
held it even now that it was not open to’ persons — 


to usurp vacant land wherever it may’ be, that is; 
whether in their own province or in another: 
For him it was not a Hindu-Muslim question. 
What he had said was of universal application. 
If Assam attempted to evict lawful’ possessors, it 
would be guilty of crime against humanity. What 
he had heard was quite the contrary. But if there 
was a question of unlawful eviction, the A'ssam 
Government would not be above law and‘ it was 
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open also to the Bengal Government to sidicete 
the position of evicted Bengalis, here happening 
to be Muslims. 
| The next question was: What in your opinion 
~ is the cause of communal riots ? Gandhiji said that 
_ inhis opinion the riots were due to the idiocy of 
both the communities. 
The fifth question was: Do you think that you 
would be successful in bringing peace at Noakhali 
without having.it at the Centre? Gandhiji replied 
that if .by the Centre was meant a _ pact 
_ between Jinnah Saheb, President of the Muslim 
_ League and Acharya Kripalani, President of the 
AQ Indian National Congress, he certainly held that such 
a pact was not necessary in order to bring about 
‘ harmonious .relations between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in Noakhali. So far as he knew neither 
_ the President -of the Congress nor the President of 
_ the Muslim League desired discord beiween the 
: two. They had their political quarrel. Bur the 
_ disturbances in India whether in Bengal, Bibar or 
elsewhere were insensate and hindered political 
_ progress. He, therefore, felt that it was open to the 
_ Hindus and the Muslims in Noakhali to behave 
_ like men and cultivate peaceful relations among 
_ themselves. 
_ The Jast question was: Who according to your 
_ opinion have saved the Hindus and Hindu property in 
_ Noakhali ? Do you not think that Muslim neighbours 
_ saved them? Gandhiji replied that the question 
: _ assumed a subtle pride. What was wanted wasa spirit 
_ of humility and repentance that there were enough 
_ Muslims found in Noakhali who had lost their heads 
to the extent of committing loot, arson and murder 
1 and resorting ‘to forcible conversions etc. If more 
_ mischief was not done, God alone was to be thanked, 
_ not man. At the same time the speaker was free 
_ to.confess that be it said to their honour, there 
_ were a who .afforded protection to Hindus. 
a 23-1-'4/ 
: alien announced at the prayer meeting at 
_ Dalta that the Chowdharis of the village had decided 
to give him ‘the plot of ground on which the meeting 
was ‘being ‘held. He congratulated the Chowdharis 
on their generous action. The gift to him carried 
no meaning beyond this that it was presented for 
_ ‘public use irrespective of caste or party. Naturally 
_ there would be a proper document setting out the 
grant. He hoped that the donors would carry out 
ie _ the full purpose of the gift. The further cause for 
congratulation was that he was accommodated in 
the house of Rai Mohan Mali. He did not consider 
himself to belong to any caste. He belonged to the 
| renga rung of the’ Hindu ladder. In reality there 
was no ladder; no high, no low. All were equal in 
- E the eyes of God as of law and it wasa happy 
- conjunction of events that it happened to be Netaji’s 
_ birthday. What could be happier than that. on the 


i 
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make their gift and that a Scheduled Class friend, 
- Rai Mohan Mali, had chosen to give him habitation? 
_ In the speaker's opinion the great and most lasting 
act of Netaji was that he abolished all distinctions 
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: auspicious day the Chowdharis were actually to — 


of caste and class. He was not a mere Hindu, not 
a mere Bengali, he never thought himself to be a 
caste Hindu. He was Indian first and last. What 
was more, he fired all under him with the same zeal 
so that they forgot in his presence all distinctions 
and acted as one man. | 

No doubt, there was much else to be credited 
to Netaji. Thus he had sacrificed a brilliant career 
for the sake of the country’s service and enlisted 
himself under the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das. He suffered various imprisonments, twice 
became President of the Congress and at last by 
great strategy gave the slip to the guard put over 
him by the then Government of Bengal and by 
sheer courage and resourcefulness reached Kabul 
and passed through European countries and finally 
found himself in Japan, collected from scattered 
material an army of brilliant young men drawn 
from all communities and from all parts of India 
and dared to give battle to a mighty Government. 
A lesser man would have succumbed under the 
trials that Netaji went through; but he in his life 
verified the saying of Tulsidas that “all becomes 
right for the brave”. 

Gandhiji ended by saying that the Hindus should 
progress by forgetting all distinctions of caste and 
both the communities should develop unity of 
heart. He was reminded of a saying of the Prophet 
in which it was said that a man would be judged 
on the Day of Judgment not by what he professed 
by his Hps, nor by whom he followed, but by 
what he. had himself done to implement the 
teachings received by him. 

24-1-'47 

In the prayer meeting at Muraim the District 
Magistrate was present, having walked for two 
hours and having the prospect of walking for 
another two hours. Gandhiji and party were housed 
in the Badi of Habibullah Saheb Patwari. He there- 
fore began by saying that he felt much pleasure 
in being housed in a Muslim house. He and his 
party had received every attention.. The Muslim 
friends went so far as to find a maidan large 
enough to hold the largest number of visitors 
possible. And it so happened that the meeting was 
the largest of all during hts pilgrimage. He attri- © 
buted the increasing largeness of the meeting to 
the fast of Bibi Amtul Salam which had a happy 
ending because of the sincere labours of Abdullah 
Saheb and his assistants and the leading. Muslims 
of the villages concerned. Whether his inference 
was justified or not, he flattered himself with the 
belief he had expressed. 


He was sorry that there was poison administered 
to the public by some newspapers. Newspapers 
today had almost replaced the Bible, the Quran, 
the Gita and the other religious scriptures. It was 
wrong but the fact had to be faced. Such being 
the case, he held it to be the duty of newspaper- 
men to give nothing but facts to their readers, 

He was also of opinion that the movement of 
minorities to the majority provinces was an 
impracticable proposition. He knew the time when 
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the late two res Senko a the ee Masbate 
Haq Saheb led both the communities and the 
leading Hindus, such as the late Brajkishor 
Prasad and Dr. Rajendra Prasad gladly worked 
under them. Muslims of that Bihar must not leave 
Bihar. It was true that some Bihar Hindus had 
acted inhumanly but that aberration ought not to 
deflect the Muslims from their clear duty bravely 
to stick to their homes which were theirs by right. 
And the Bihari Hindus had to make all possible 
amends for the misdeeds of the Hindus who had 
become insane. Similarly he would say to the 
Noakhali Hindus and Muslims. It was therefore a 
good omen that there were Muslims in the village 
to harbour him. It was their duty to make even a 
solitary Hindu absolutely safe in their midst and 
Hindus should hawe faith enough to stay in 
Noakhali. 
25-1-’47 
In the prayer meeting at Hirapur Gandhiji first 
drew attention to the fact that the tal given was out 
of tune. He suggested that all they did in the 
name of God should be in tune. If they were out 
of tune outside, they were likely to be out of 
tune within. He then alluded to two telegrams 
received from the dJamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam in 
Madras and Bombay respectively. They said that 
he-an unbeliever had no right of interference in 
the Islamic law. He submitted that the telegrams 
were based on ignorance of facts. He had not 
interfered at all in the practice of religion. He had 
neither the right nor the wish to do so. All he 
had done was to tender advice and that based on 
his reading of the Prophet’s sayings etc. What was 
more, he had observed in many cultured Muslim 
families total disregard of the purdah as it is 
observed today. But that did not signify less 
observance of the purdah of the heart, which was 
the reality, in his opinion, aimed at by Islam. 
Whatever it was, it was open to the Muslim 
hearers to reject his advice if they felt that it was 
in conflict with the tenets of Islam. The critical 
telegrams received by him betrayed, in his opinion, 
grave intolerance of other opinion than that of the 
critics. Let them not forget that the Courts of 
Law including the Privy Council, which were often 
composed of non-Muslims, interpreted the Islamic 
law and imposed its interpretation on the Islamic 
world. He, on the contrary, sought merely to give 
an opinion. If he could not do so for fear of criti- 
cism or even physical punishment, he would be an 
unworthy representative of non-violence and truth. 
2621-47 
The day of the prayer meeting at Bansa_ being 
Independence Day, Gandhiji devoted his speech to 
the question of Independence. The song sung was 
the famous song composed years ago by the late 


Rabindra Nath Tagore. He briefly traced the history - 


of the Independence Movement. It took definite 
shape with the birth of the Congress. It began to 
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penetrate the cians after 1916 and after, till at 
last the Independence Resolution was taken and 
ever since, 26th January has been celebrated all 
over India. Lakhs of people had taken part in the 
movement. If the fates were not against India and 
she was not divided within, the present meeting 
would have seen the tricolour flag proudly flying 
in their midst. But he asked his friends not to fly 
it as they were divided amongst themselves. It was) 
a flag that belonged to the whole of India. But: 
today unfortunately their Muslim brethren did not 
take pride in it. They even resented it. He would 
not flaunt it in their face. The fruit was almost 
within their grasp. But if they were foolish, they 
would let it slip out of their hands. Not even the 
Constituent Assembly would be able to vindicate 
Independence if ultimately all Indians did not wish) 
and were not ready to fight for Independence. It’ 
was true, he held, that even one Province’ could, 
seize Independence. He had in mind the Indepen-) 
dence of the whole of India. He, therefore, hoped) 
that the whole of India with one mind would yearn: 
and work for Independence. He mentioned too that: 
whilst the flag was not in evidence at the meeting, 
it was flown in the morning in the quarters that! 
were assigned to him. Let them remember the great: 
Netaji and many others who had devoted their lives) 
to the glorious work of Independence. 


Behn Amtul Salam / 


The reader would like to know a few details, 
about Behn Amtul Salam, referredto in the Shri- 
rampur Diary under date 21st January. | 

She belongs to a distinguished Muslim family of 
the Patiala State. Her widowed mother is still alive. 
and her brothers are all well-occupied. She lost one 
of them only recently in the person of Rashid Khan, . 
the late Chief Justice of Indore and, at the time | 
of his death, Confidential Secretary of the Maharaja. 
One of her nieces married the Nawab of Chhatari’s| 
son. Behn Amtul Salam joined the Satyagraha 
Ashram at Sabarmati years ago when Gandhiji was 
serving his imprisonment in the Yeravda Jail and Be 
never wavered in her faith. She is a staunch be- 
liever in non-violence and Hindu-Muslim unity. 

; 
| 


She is a devout Muslim, never omitting the yearly 
Ramzan fast, and never sleeps without the Quran: 
by her side, some portion of which she reads every 
day. During her fast she had always both the Quran 
and the Gita read to her every day. Her Islam is 
broad enough to cover respect for Hinduism, Chri- 
stianity and other great faiths of the world. | 
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WHERE IS THE OBSTRUCTION ? 


The papers say that the Government was 


_ The reason assigned was that owing to communal 
_ disturbances in Bombay and Ahmedabad, the mills 
- could not get enough hands to work fully, resulting 
_ in the diminution of cloth-production. 

Just imagine! Seven lakhs of villages scattered 
all over India must suffer cloth-famine, because 
_ two of her cities were involved in riots ! 

} The cotton from which cloth is manufactured 
grows in those very villages; and yet they cannot 
_ turn it into cloth in their own homes! Why ? The 
'  amswer is—on account of the dullness of the 
masses, the muddled heads of the learned and the 
inertia common to both. Owing to dullness, the 
_ masses are unable to move unless stimulated from 
- outside. Owing to want of clear thinking, the 
_ learned are filled with doubts. “ Can it be seriously 
_ urged” they ask, “ that we should in this age of scienti- 
_ fic progress personally spin and ask people to spin on 
_ the charkha of the middle ages? Is it conceivable 
_ that we could.ever clothe ourselves sufficiently 
_ without the mills? We concede that the charkha 
' can produce some yarn. But what is it good for?” 
_ Learned as they are, they are unable to see that 
_ it is good enough for covering their bodies ! 
_ To add to both these causes, there is the inertia 
- common to all, born of age-long slavery. 

But then should people go naked ? The Govern- 
"ment seem to say that for the time being there 
_ was no alternative. They had made a scheme for 
_ starting new mills in the province. It would take 
_ some years to implement it. Till then, people would 
_ have to feel the pinch of scarcity. The provincial 
_ quotas were fixed by the Central Government and 
4 all that the Provincial Government could do was 
_ to distribute its share equally among the people. 
'- But I don’t see even equal distribution. All 
- around me, I find that it is only the poor who go 
_ in rags; the others are more than fully clothed. 

‘ However, let me assume that the Government 
will bring about equal distribution. Still I do not 
' see why the people should feel the pinch of scarcity 
_ until new mills are built and they begin to work. 
Is there any want of time to spin? Is it difficult 
to manufacture spinning implements? Or is it want 
of sufficient cotton? 

‘ The ancient logicians said that three factors 
were essential in order to produce a thing, say 
? cloth: the basic material i. e. cotton; the instru- 
ment of production, i. e. spinning implements; and 
the efficient cause, i. e. a capable man. But here 
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considering a cut inthe ration for cloth by one-sixth. 
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we are faced with the situation that cloth cannot 
be produced, though all the three factors are 
present. Were the logicians wrong ? If not, where 
is the obstruction ? . 

The obstruction is with the efficient cause —the 
capable man. The agriculturist has enough time and 
capability to spin, because he does not possess more 
land than three-quarters, of an acre. But the capa- 
ble men who rule over him, are unable to see this. 
Most of them do have khadi on their heads, but 
it has not yet entered into those heads. 

Perhaps they might deny this. They might say, 
that [ was unjust to them. True. they were not con- 
vinced about the potentiality of khadi that I ascribe 
to it. But they were not unwilling to encourage it 
while the mills were insufficient. Indeed, they invited 
the Charkha Sangh to give them a scheme. But 
Gandhiji advised the Sangh not to submit any scheme 
to the provinces, which wanted to establish mills 
also. The obstruction, therefore, lay in Gandhiji's 
advice. 

Let us examine this piece of logic. It might 
take about two or three years to start new mills. 
Even assuming that khadi is needed only during the 
time the mill production is insufficient, is it seri- 
ously intended to encourage hand-spinning during 
the interval ? If it is, has it been considered whether 
it is physically possible to introduce the wheel in 
every village in a period of two or three years? Has 
it been realized that before the spinning wheel can 
be usefully plied, it will be necessary to give the people 
training in spinning and the ancillary processes ? 
This means that an intensive and country-wide 
scheme for giving this training will have to be 
planned out and executed. If the Government is 
serious it might say, of course, they would be 
prepared to do all that. Well, if measures are 
taken to introduce the charkha in so thorough a 
manner, then by the time the plan is executed, the 
mills will have begun to work and the mill-cloth will 
begin to be dumped upon the villages. Are the two 
positions consistent ? If the scheme to set up the 
charkha in every home is to be seriously implemented, 
why should the mills be brought in to dislodge it 
again ? If, on the other hand, the setting up of the 
mill-industry is a settled programme, why should 
there be all this waste of energy to introduce the 
charkha ? Encouraging the khadi during the interval 
does not surely mean putting in a few lakhs of rupees 
into hand-spun and hand-woven cloth for the 
satisfaction of the khadi complex, which Congressmen 
have developed to a certain extent by long 
association | 
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And after all this expenditure of energy and 
public funds, what will be the net result? The 
present’ration of cloth in this province (C. P.) 
is 12 yds. per head. Of these six yards are meant 
to be mill cloth wholly and six yards of hand-loom 
cloth. This is practically unavailable. Taking the 
minimum need to be as low as 16 yds. per head, 
it is no joke to supply the deficit on the charkha. 
It cannot be done by doling out a few lakhs of 
rupees into the khadi-made charity-bag. 


Therefore, let there not be any loose thinking 
about khadi. The ministers must think it out ina 
serious manner. Gandhiji cannot be so. irrespon- 
sible as to allow tax-payers’ money to be spent on a 
programme in which the ministers have no clear 
faith, You cannot encourage both khadi and 
the mills. The mills that be, must disappear with 
the wearing out of their machinery and no new 
mills must come in to displace hand-spun cloth. 


The Madras Cabinet alone has ventured to chalk 
out a Khadi scheme. It has been made the target of 
severe attacks by the vested interests. Some have 
prophesied the failure of the scheme; a few are 
hopeful. And the irony of it is that several of those 
who attack the plan clad themselves in khadi top 
to toe! 


I may be again told that this was an unjust criticism. 
It was not that those whom [had criticized did not 
want khadi. But they were realists. In a case depend- 
ing upon hard facts mere will to believe cannot 
generate faith and in the case of khadi facts did 
not show that it could be universalized. The A. I. 
S. A. had been after -it for these twenty years. The 
Congress had encouraged it. But they had not succe- 
eded in installing it in the place which khadi-lovers 


wanted for it. That was the reason for their want of 
full faith in khadi. 


The answer is that uptill now the khadi move- 
ment had to be carried on under a Government 
hostile towards it. So many times, it actually burnt 
the wheels, confiscated khadi Bhandars, and 
imprisoned people simply because they put on khadi. 
It even had the tyrant’s heartlessness to burn 
stocks of khadi in the face of actual cloth- 
famine in the country. If, under: such adverse 
circumstances, khadi succeeded in becoming the 
symbol and the uniform of Swaraj, and has actually 
brought the country to the threshold of Swaraj, 
and placed people, who could, if they wished, 
make it universal, in possession of the power to 
carry out that wish. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that it has not fully rewarded the efforts made for 
it during all these years. Khadi can now justi- 
fiably say to the Congress Governments that it was 
now for them to decide whether it should here- 
after stay or quit along with the Government, 
which by its assistance, had been brought to the 
stage of quitting. The Congress was in power now 
and it was for them to retain or discard the 
weapon which gave them that power. 

Pavnar, 24-12-'46 


( Adapted from the original in Mayans 
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ONE MORE FEATHER IN THE CAP 


In most economic activities both the long range 
programme and short time measures must go hand 
in hand and must be well co-ordinated if they are 
to function satisfactorily. If the carpenter wants 
seasoned wood for his cabinets, the long range 
counterpart of this is the forest policy of the 
Government. When the farmer needs to water his 
fields the Government has to lay out long term 
irrigation schemes to answer the purpose. These 


items are complementary but the long term policies — 


are based on the demand of the short range policies. 
It is the function of the Government to provide 
the long term measures to supply the needs of the 
short range economic activities. A maladjustment 
between these two aspects causes waste. For 
instance, the Government will be foolish to go on 
building irrigation works 
fields to irrigate ! 

During the feudal days England was an economy 
based on horse power. The horse was the beast of 
burden. It provided the motive force for the farmer 
on the fields, the mount for the wayfarer, the 
charger for the warrior, the draught power for the 
post chaise, etc. At that time the feudal 
lord functioned partially in the place of the State 
in a modern democracy. So it fell to his lot to 
take care of horse-breeding which was a long range 
programme. Because of this the institution of horse 
racing came into being to set the required standards 
of quality and to reward the successful breeder. 


Since the advent of power machinery, coal and oil | 
have ousted the horse, leaving us only its long range | 


counterpart, horse breeding and racing as an anachro- 
nism for the indulgence of the gambler and wastrel. 
This phenomenon of an economic long range item 
outliving its partner has developed into a monstro- 
sity destroying the lives of hundreds of simple city 
clerks and petty traders who are enticed away by 
betting booths and has become a carbuncle on the 
body politic. This disease has invaded our country too. 
Many of our Princes and wealthy men are wasting 
crores on this pastime. The ever wasteful spend- 
thrift governments, instead of ending this meaning- 
less rudiment of an ancient economy, have made 
capital of it by making it a source of income. The 
magnitude of its operations can be gauged from 
the fact that the Bombay Government pools nearly 
a crore from its betting taxes, while Calcutta makes 


about three fourths of it. It is high time for any 


rational Government not driven by its greed to 
put an end to this nefarious occupation. 

The Madras Ministry has again given the lead by 
legislating against wagering or betting at horse 
races. While some types of horses for the tonga, 
etc. have yet to be bred, the kinds that are found 
in the races are of no use for the ordinary man. 
Under the circumstances all racing of such animals 
should be completely banned.“We trust the other 
Provincial Governments will follow this example. 


Besides, our country being in a cow-centered 
economy, which badly needs long schemes in cattle- 
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breeding, poultry rearing, sheep-breeding etc., we 
would commend that the energies now running 
waste in horse-breeding may well be profitably 
channelized into these activities which will fit into 


the economic life of the country. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


Notes 
Orissa’s Suicide 

One of our poorest provinces is Orissa. As a 
consequence of the last war it has been impoverished 
further. When we talk of the economic condition 
we have in mind the common farmer and the 
villager. It does not at this stage require any 
exposition of the fact that centralized production 
accumulates ‘profits to the “haves” and creates 
unemployment and distress for the “have nots”. To 
relieve poverty and unemployment, therefore, we 
need to spread industries which distribute wealth 
and bring employment to the largest number. Such 
is khadi production to relieve shortage of cloth as 
quickly as possible. 

The ill-advised Orissa Government is the first to 
take the bait of the provincial spindle quota scheme 
and has obtained an over-riding priority for the 
import of plant and machinery for the new company, 
“ Orissa Textile Mills Ltd.” for its 25,000 coarse 
and 19,000 fine spindles. They are awaiting permits 
for steel, cement and coal to start construction work 
at Cuttack. 


For this company, under the most favoured 
terms, to start production it will take about three 
years. In the meanwhile the cloth shortage will grow 
from bad to worse; and by the time the mill begins 
functioning, the U. S. A., Great Britain and other 


countries which are pushing forward their export - 


trade with all their might and main will be com- 
fortably settled in the market. Will the Orissa 
Textile Mills be powerful enough to oust them ? 

We are sorry that the Orissa Government has 


taken this short-sighted view and has introduced 


a scheme which will bring greater distress for 
the masses than the one they are suffering 
from now. 


A Share in the Booty 


Nadir Shah invaded India for booty. This booty | 


was in the form of hoards of precious metal, 
jewellery and gems. Such is not the booty our 
moderns look for. They want instrumentsof produc- 
tion, raw materials and markets. It was the search 
for such booty that brought in the global wars. 


After the first world war the “ conquerors’ 
unburdened Germany of her colonies and claimed 
reparations to compensate for the loss caused by 
the wars. 


Now again Germany has been “ vanquished”. 
The international vultures have foregathered where 
the carcass is. An assembly of delegates from the 
Principal Allied Countries have drafted a “ Final 
Act and an Accord” to pool all German Patents 
in Allied countries. India has also been dragged into 
this arrangement, by whom we do not know. 


When we buy a stolen article knowing it to be 
such we become morally responsible for the stealing 
that had preceded the transaction. India refrained 
from entering this war. To that extent she is free 
from the blood guilt of this war. Can we now ask 
for a share in the booty consequent on this war 
without assuming moral responsibility for the 
carnage? 


Can we buy and bring into our country German 
plants taken over by the allies as ‘ reparation”? 
There is a list of 51 German war plants, which 
are for sale, circulated among the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce. These are stained with injustice, 
cruelty, avarice and human blood. Are we prepared 
to take these on our hands? If we do, we become 
imperialists no less than the British or the 
Americans. If India stands for the freedom of all 
suppressed nations, Germany being one such today, 
out National Government should protest against 
such loot and ban such tainted property. 


i Gee 


THE PROPHET’S CONVENTION 
FOR ALL TIME 


A Muslim friend sends the following quotation 
from the Bengali book Mustafa-Charit by Maulana 
Akram Khan. He has been circulating it in the 
form of a handbill. 


“ After arrival in Medina Hazrat Muhammed 
turned his attention towards the peace and welfare 
of the country. Medina with its neighbourhood was 
the seat of three independent tribes. The thoughts, 
tastes and religion of the Jews, the Idolaters and of the 
Musalmans were incompatible with one another, The 
Prophet realized the need ef bringing them together 
under one common plan of action—they were to be 
fused politically into one ‘nation’. They had to learn 
that different religious communities who inhabited 
the same country could preserve their religious 
independence fully intact and yet could work together 
in the service of their common motherland. Such a State 
was possible and also desirable. 


“For the first time in the history of the world 
this ideal was preached by an inhabitant of the desert 
of Hejaz, viz., the unlettered Muhammed Mustafa. The 
latter gathered . together the Jews, the Idolaters and 
the Muslims of Medina and made them sign the first 
international agreement and created a republic out of 
the various religious communities and mutually hostile 
factions. We give below a few items from that 
convention. 


1. Jews and Idolaters belong to the same 
Ummat (Nation) as the Muslims. 

2. They will fight unitedly for preserving the 
country’s freedom. 

3. Jews, Muslims and other communities are 


free to follow their own religious practices; none 
shall interfere with the religious freedom of another. 


4. Muslims should generally behave’ with 
affection towards other communities and work for 
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the latter’s welfare. They should never harbour 
thoughts of injuring them in any way. 

5. This promise-taken in the name of Allah 
is for all time. He or they who break it will suffer 
from the wrath of Allah.” 
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WANTED CORN, NOT CURRENCY 


It is usual to say that India is an agricultural 
country. If one understood thereby that India had 
plenty of agricultural land, it would not be correct. 
For, it has only #ths of an acre of land per head. 
The proposition, therefore, must be taken to mean 
that the Indian village and the life, habits and 
thought of the Indian people are more suited to 
agricultural pursuits than-to non-agricultural ones. 
It can-also be understood to mean that at present 
India has not much left of avocations other than 
the agricultural one. There is a third sense also 
for treating India as an agricultural country, namely, 
that the country having far less agricultural land than 
necessary, it must concentrate its main attention 
and energy on the improvement of agriculture. No 
prosperity could be expected otherwise. 


Indeed, this was realized as early asthe time of 
the Upanishads. One of them says, “Grow more 
corn. Regard this as your pledge.” During the war 
period the Government also began to repeat this 
phrase, but it failed to create more corn. Instead, 
it created more curren&. As a result, thirty lakhs 
of people died of want of corn. 


Ultimately, the British Government handed over 
its failing concern to the leaders of the people. 
With the full knowledge of the risk involved in 
taking over a failing concern, the leaders have 
accepted the responsibility. Hence, keeping people 
alive is the most important problem that faces the 
country at present. 


Businessmen say that agriculture is not a profi- 
table avocation in India. But, since life depends upon 
agriculture, where agriculture is not profitable, 
life itself cannot be profitable. This result is not, 
cannot be, natural; it is the result of an artificial 
civilization. Currency is the symbol of this artificia- 
lity. The false prestige given to the possession of 
currency has become the cause of the destruction 
of so much life. 


The people of India live in khedas—fields 
(remember that one of the synonyms: for ‘village’ 
in several Indian languages is kheda, which also 
means a field). If we can undo in the khedas the 
false importance given to currency, agriculture 
cannot but improve. The importance given to the 
possession of currency is the cause of the frenzy for 
raising ‘money-crops’. Why are so much tobacco, 
a considerable part of cotton and _ similar other 


crops raised? Why should there be so much 
need for currency? Because, the villager has ta 
obtain all his wants by purchase. He must bring 
his cloth and the oil-~cake and several other neces- 
saries from the market; hence his need for money: 
Hence he raises crops not needed by him or his 
comrades in the village, but those wanted by a far 
away-exporter or industrialist. And so, food is scarce: 
The village itself has no industries of its own. Th 
villager cannot supply himself with his essential needs 
from things manufactured locally. The deduction 
is clear. Sufficient food is not grown in the field 
because sufficient industry is not carried on in 
the villages. ) 

Of course, our agriculture needs considerable 
improvement; and there is no gainsaying the fact 
that improved agriculture will be more profitable. I 
will need all our talents, energy and years of pati- 
ent endeavour to do this. While all this must be 
done, it must also be realized that the population 
will also increase along with the years of effort 
and the results of improved agriculture alone may; 
not be proportionate to the needs of an enlarged 
population. Therefore an agriculturist .should not 
be defined merely as one who lives by tilling land, 
but one who both tills the land and produces from 
the raw produce of his land articles needed for: 
his own use. This idea is at the root of the) 
Khadi and Village Industries movement. In the) 


: 


immediate future, the miseries of the poor will not. 
end without a simultaneous impetus to Khadi and. 
Village Industries. | 
Government is busily engaged in making calcu- 
lations of she deficiency in the quantity of food | 
needed for the country and devising ways and 
means of meeting it. But, if you think hard, you 
would realize that the ‘Grow More Food’ move-_ 
ment must not be limited by calculations of defi- 
ciency. Indeed, there should be no limit to the’ 
amount of food to be grown. It must not binply| 
meet the annual needs of the country, but there 
must be plenty of surplus left for the next year. 
Like air and water, there must be plenty of food. 
too. And food should not mean merely various 
corns, but also vegetables, fruits, roots and tubers. 
Nor should they be raised with an eye on their 
price in money; they must be consumed by the 
producer himself. He himself must become the 
principal buyer of his produce; the unneeded surp- 
lus alone should be for sale. This is Swaraj. “I salute 
the eater of his own produce,” said Tukaram. No 
One would desire to put up his own son for sale in 
the market! He can never feel that he got full 
value for him. Hence, he cannot afford it. But he 
produces milk and butter, fruits and vegetables, and 
puts them up for sale! He says that he cannot afford 
to consume them himself! Why should it be so? 
My answer is—for want of village industries. Possibly 
some people might feel I am obsessed by this idea. 
But as long as I have not been given any other 
explanation for it, I must adhere to this view. 
Pavnar, 13-1-’47 VINOBA 


(Translated from the original in Marathi) —- 
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GANDHIJI ON TRUSTEESHIP 


Gandhiji deliberately referred to his private life 


because he had never thought the private life of 


individuals did not affect the course of the public 
activities of those individuals. Thus he did not 
believe that he could be immoral in private life and 
yet be an efficient public servant. His public con- 
duct was bound to be affected by his private. He 
held that much mischief was made throughout the 

_ world by divorce between public and private conduct. 

And when he was engaged in the supreme test of 

non-violence in his life, he wished to be judged 

_ before God and man by the sum total of his acti- 
Bi _ vities, both private and public. As he had said 

- years ago, non-violent life was an act of self-exa- 
E . mination and self-purification whether by the 
a individual, group or a _ nation. 

i This led him to the answers of some questions 
addressed to him and arising out of his remarks on 
trusteeship. 

Q. Is it possible to defend by means of non- 
_ violence anything which can only be gained through 
violence ? 

A. It followed from what he had said above that 
what was gained by violence could not only not be 
_ defended by non-violence but the latter required 
the abandonment of the ill-gotten gains. 

Q. Is the accumulation of capital possible except 
_ through violence whether open or tacit ? 

A. Such accumulation by private persons was 
_ impossible except through violent means but accu- 
_ mulation by the State in a non-violent society was 
_ not only possible, it was desirable and inevitable. 
'  Q. Whether a man accumulates material or 
_ moral wealth he does so only through the help or 
_ co-operation of other members of society. Has he 
_ then the moral right to use any of it mainly for 
_ personal advantage ? 

7 A. No, he has no moral right. 

_  @Q. How would the successor of a trustee be 
_ determined? Will he only have the right of propos- 
_ ing a name, the right of finalization being vested 
in the State? 

4 A. As he had said yesterday, choice should be given 
- to the original owner who became the first trustee, 
_ but the choice must be-finalized by the State. Such 
_ arrangement puts a check on the State as well as 

_ the individual. 

_ Q. When the replacement of private by public 
: property thus takes place through the operation of 
_ the theory of trusteeship, will the ownership vest 
- in the State, which is an instrument of violence or 
_ in associations of a voluntary -character like village 
- communes and municipalities, which may of course 
derive their final authority from State-made laws? 
A. That question involved some confusion of 
thought. Legal ownership in the transformed condi- 
tion vested in the trustee, not in the State. It was 

to avoid confiscation that the doctrine of trusteeship 

came into play retaining for the society the ability 
- of the original owner in his own right. Nor did he, 
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the speaker, hold that the State must always be 


based’on violence. It might be so in theory but the 
/ 
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practice of the theory demanded a State which would 
for the most part be based on non-violence. 
Satgharia (Noakhali), 2-2-’47 
SUPPRESSED CLASSES AND 
CONGRESS WORKERS 


Until recently disturbances like strikes etc., were 
confined mostly to labourers of large-scale industries 
and city areas only.”But now we see even workers 
like bhangis in small towns going on strike for an 
increase in their salaries. Soalso halis in the Surat 
district and the adivasis and the raniparaj (aborigines 
and forest-tribes people ) have become restive 
and are offering resistance to land-owners and 
money-lenders. When this happens, instead of exa- 
mining the merits of the case we are disposed to 
ascribe them to the instigation of the Kisan Sabha 
or Red-flag people or communists. Our stock argu- 
ment against them is that they are totally unscrupulous 
and take resort to any means regardless of truth 
or justice and take advantage of the illiteracy and 
ignorance of the people, mislead them into violence 
and thus do harm to the poor masses.. We also 
argue that it is not the whole or even a majority 
of these communities that takes part in such dis- 
turbances, but that these are stage-managed with 
the help of the fifty or hundred hooligans, who 
terrorize and coerce the rest to join the strike and 
take part in the disturbances. We feel that under 
the circumstances, nothing could be done 
except suppressing the agitators and their hired 
hooligans. I accept that there is some truth 
in these allegations. But that fact does not satisfy 
me much. For the question is: how is it that these 
people instead of going to the Congress for advice 
and for removal of their grievances, run to those 
mischievous agitators? We have been working 
amongst them for more than two decades now. We 
claim to serve them and give them the correct lead. 
Our institutions are older and ably organized and 
the government machinery has also come into our 
hands. How is it that even then we have not been 
able to generate such strength and understanding 
amongst the masses that they would not fall a prey - 
to the lures of unscrupulous agitators and to the 
intimidation of the hooligans? Let us, therefore, 
probe deeper into the matter and do a bit of hard 
heart-searching. If the result of such heart-search- 
ing proves our attitude to be erroneous, I am pre- 
pared to take my own share in the blame as a 
worker. Thus what I write here is not to accuse 
my co-workers in the Congress, but to make an 
attempt to find out the truth. I request my readers 
in the Congress to take this article in that light. 

To resume the thread, let us enquire how many 
of us have gone to these extremely suppressed and 
down-trodden people and to what extent have we 
been helpful to them in removing their miseries and 
sorrows? It cannot be gainsaid that the upper class 
people actually live on the toil of these people. 
They derive undue benefit from every variety of 
economic relationship with them. They consider 
themselves as a socially superior people and do not 
let go a single opportunity of insulting them and 
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keeping them in their present suppressed condition. 
We workers do not have the courage to tell 
this fact plainly to the upper class people. 
We are afraid that we shall incur their dis- 
pleasure, they might discontinue monetary and 
other help for our public activities or withdraw 
their cooperation. So we are inclined to maintain 
silence over these things and thus compromise our 
fundamental principles. We take shelter under the 
hackneyed maxim, ‘hasten slowly’, it being a safer 
course than antagonizing such people. If the 
elections of Local Boards or Municipalities or 
legislative assemblies are imminent, we think it 
advisable to postpone all such programmes, as are 
from the point of view of justice and urgency very 
important, but are likely to be unpopular with our 
constituencies and affect the vote. In selecting 
candidates for such bodies we attach more importance 
to their social influence amongst the voters and 
their possibility of success at the polls than to their 
capacity, their devotion to principles or loyalty to 
our programmes. Consequently,'in practice we attach 
greater weight to castes and communities, which in 
_ principle we are out to abolish. Such candidates 

when elected are naturally found to be wanting in 
their zeal or devotion in discharging their duty 
towards these suppressed sections of our country- 
men. For example, though the government resolution 
is clear regarding admission .of Harijan students in 
Local Board Schools, the Harijan Sevak Sangh has 
to face a number of difficulties in getting students 
admitted to them. Hardly any School Board 
takes an active interest in this work. Similarly, we 
find some legislative assembly members elected on 
Congress tickets criticizing adversely even such a 
mild mea sure as the Bombay Tenancy Act. The 
tenants are accused of dishonestly defrauding the 
landowner of his legitimate half share of the crops 
by clandestinely removing the crops, so that the 
land-owner or the money-lender is hardly able to 
recover more than one third. The following extracts 
from a letter written by an old and experienced 
worker in the Surat District will show how flimsy 
the accusation is: 


“A majority of :villages on our side are so 
firmly in the clutches of the sowcar that 95 per 
cent of the tenants have to give away the whole 
produce of rice, jowdri, pulses and cotton to him. 
Tenants are required to thrash their rice, jowari 
and pulses in the sowcar’s farm. From the produce the 
sowcar first deducts the value of his advances and 
usurious interest thereon, leaving hardly one fourth 
of the produce for the tenant. The tenant should 
consider himself fortunate if he gets 1/8th share in 
the produce of the pulses. As regards cotton the 
whole produce is taken away by the sowcar in lieu 
of his old claims. ,If the tenant has grown wheat, 
he is not allowed to keep even a grain of it. ‘Surely 
the’ beggar of a tenant does not need wheat’ is an 
expression which you may often hear from the 
creditor’s mouth. 

“And as if this was not enough the tenant is 
called a thief if he eats some green jowari or some 


green beans while he is watching the fields. The 
sowcar on the contrary might legitimately take a 
cart-load of friends and relatives on a picnic in the 
fields and use any amount of green jowari or take 
away any amount of green beans ! But then he is 
rich and the tenant is poor and that makes all: the 
difference ! 

“As a matter of fact this tenancy legislation is 
likely to benefit more the sowcar than the tenant. 
The protection given to him will create for him 
permanent interest in the land and will induce him 
to make improvements therein as also to work with 
greater zeal, As a consequence the produce will be 
doubled or at least inereased by more than one 
half. Thus even with the one third share, the sowcar 
will be getting more than what he used to get as 
his Half share. Increase in national wealth will bea _ 
further advantage. Yet the sowcars have been 
agitating against this legislation!” 

Let us also consider the hali system prevailing 
in the Surat District. The halis (agricultural labo- 
urers) have been reduced to the condition of serfs 
and are so much degenerated under this unjust and 
crushing system that they have reached the stage 
of an almost sub-human species. Their labour out- 
put has gone so low that it is no longer economically 
advantageous to the employers. Yet the latter are 
so much accustomed to this system that when 
attempts are made to improve the lot of these halis, 
local Congressmen who happen to be owners are 
enraged and make bitter complaints against our 
own workers. When such is the mentality of 
persons calling themselves Congressmen both ‘active’ 
and general, if a very large part of Congress workers 
remain complacent and discourage or run down 
those few from amongst us who take up this work, 
is it surprising that these suppressed people should 
eagerly listen to the counsel of the Kisan Sabha and 
other workers who believe disturbances and violence 
to be the sine qua non of any revolution ? 

The Congress has always claimed to stand for. 
the poor, the down-trodden and the exploited. The 
Constituent Assembly has also put its seal on this 
objective. But we the Congress workers have not 
the courage to displease the exploiters, black 
marketeers or such other traitors to society, whose 
sordid interests are surely to be affected if we 
carry on our just and necessary activities of helping 
the poor on right Congress lines. If the poor and 
toiling people who have been either fully or partly 
awakened to their grievances fall a prey into the 
hands of mischievous agitators, it would be due to 
our default and we shall have no cause to complain. 
Even Churchill who led his country so ably during 
the war was almost unceremoniously thrown out 
when he began to resist the new spirit and used 
his advocacy to promote or maintain the interests 
of the exploiting classes. Even so, we calling 
ourselves Congressmen, if we begin to play the 
role of the Conservatives, we shall lose our prestige 
and our hold on the people. 

NARHARI PARIKH 
(Translated from the original in Gujarati) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SCHEME .OF COW-BREEDING 


Eleventh February is the death anniversary of ° 


. Sheth Shri Jamnalalji. 


It reminds us of his single- 
minded devotion to the service of the cow. The 


- memory of that devotion awakens us to our sense of 


duty towards the cow. Five years have already passed 


_in mere wishing. Others have had their five years’ 
_ plans and have executed them, thereby changing the 


face of their countries. We are not in a position 
to show to our credit any substantial work during 
these five years. But during these years we 
have fought a great battle for Swaraj and that has 


_ won for us some political power which we can 
utilize for preparing and executing a country-wide 
_ programme of cow-service. 
achievement and it compensates for the want of 
_ progress in cow-service. But what about the coming 
_ five years ? We must prepare a plan and gird up 
- our loins to put it into execution. 


Ours is not a small 


Even during the period of turmoil the a 


_ Sangh has put in some substantial work though in 
a very limited sphere. The quantity of achievement 
is small, but it is very valuable. It can give some 
_ guidance to the country in preparing a plan for 
_ the future. The small experiments in Sevagram and 


the Gopuri goshala have demonstrated that we can 
improve both the milk strain and the draught strain 
of our local cows. From the point of view of 


' cow-service it is essential that we should make 
_ improvements 
- been done by these {institutions without any fuss 
and without spending large sums of money. Of 
_ course there is much yet to be done and we are 
far from reaching our goal. But what has been 
_ achieved is doubtless noteworthy. 


in the local breeds. This has 


With Congress Ministries in the Provinces our 


_ responsibility for improving the condition of our 
_ cows and bullocks increases immensely. It is necessary 
_ that we should definitely chalk out the lines on 
_ which the work should now proceed. The necessity 
_ of supplying good and sufficient milk to the cities 
4 at once comes to our notice. I offer some suggestions 


in this respect as well as in respect of cow-breeding 


in general. 


1. As soon as the question of milk-supply is 
considered, we start with the idea of importing 
cows giving plenty of milk. In my opinion this is 
not necessary. We should select for our work local 
breeds as far as possible. A little reflection will help 
to make my point clear. Our purpose cannot be served 
by ignoring local breeds. We cannot betray the 
agriculturists. It is essential that we should show them 
a way to improve the condition of the cows that 
they have. [t will be harmful to neglect these animals 
in our enthusiasm to supply milk to! the cities. 

2. It will be wrong to. concentrate on the milk 
yielding quality of the cowand neglect its draught- 
strain. To have good bullocks for agriculture is one 
of the chief aims of breeding. To get good milk is 
another. Both these aims should well be kept in 
mind. We will not be able to save the cow if 


Wwe concentrate only on the milk strain. And the : 
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cow will not be economic if we _ totally neglect’ 
the milk giving quality and concentrate only on 
getting good sturdy  bullocks. We have _ to 
make the cow serve the dual purpose. The cow 
should give us good bullocks useful for agricul- 
ture and also a good supply of milk. Only those 
countries, where agriculture does not depend upon 
bullocks and where calves form an item of food, can 
afford to say that we care only for more milk, we 
do not mind if we do not get sturdy bullocks. In | 
India only that cow has a future which is able to 
give us a fairly good supply of milk as well as 
fairly sturdy male animals. 

3. It is certainly no duty of the villages to supply 
milk to the cities. The village people should them- 
selves drink plenty of milk and may sell only the 
surplus. This aim can be achieved only if milk in 
villages is so abundant that the villages find it within 
their means to drink plenty of it. 

4, Agriculture, cow-breeding, oil-pressing by. the - 
bullock-ghani, tanning hides, and preparing good 
manures; all these make one single unit and must 
go together. Agriculturists and their children will 
get sufficient milk only if all these industries are 
carried on together. In any scheme of cow-protec- 
tion all these should be carried on simultaneously. 

5. Cow-breedigg cannot be separated from other 
village industries. If arrangement cannot be made to 
engage the agriculturist in essential industries in 
his own home, he will have to depend upon out- 
side markets for his essential requirements and would 
be in need of cash to buy them. So long as this 
state of things continues, he will always have to sell 
his milk and milk products for cash, 

6. The villagers need not purchase bullocks 
from outside. It should be possible to breed fine 
bullocks in every village. For this Government will 
have to provide proper facilities such as stud bulls. 
This should be considered as of primary importance. 


These are the minimum conditions that I suggest 
for cow-breeding. I have not gone into details. In 
preparing any plan for cow-breeding, if these sugges- 
tions are kept in mind it will do good to the 
country. But if we begin our work on wrong lines 
no good will come out and our labour and money 
will be wasted. 

In preparing a comprehensive scheme these 
points have therefore to be borne in mind. 


Pavnar 3-2-'47 VINOBA 
(Translated from the original in Hindustani ) 
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CINEMAS — 


Thus writes Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru : 

I beg to add a word in support of the appeal, 
made by a correspondent for the restraint over the 
modern talkies by our National Governments, published 
in the Harijan of 5th January. 

I am not a frequent visitor of cinema pictures 
but the little I have seen of them has convinced 
me that whatever she has said, about the evil 
effects of these pictures on the morals of young 
men and women, is perfectly true. 

The cinema habit is fast growing and the real 
danger lies in the fact that it is penetrating the 
villages. These pictures are taking the place of the 
healthy entertainments of former days. Recital of 
kathas and playing of rasiilas and other semi- 
religious salutary entertainments, which built up the 
moral calibre of .the people, are getting out of 
vogue. Instead, cinemas are becoming more and 
more popular every day. The country, therefore, 
stands in great moral danger which we should make 
all possible efforts to combat. Using Shri Mashru- 
wala’s simile I would say that these pictures are 
big boulders on the path of the Nation’s moral 
progress and the strength of the mighty elephants 
is certainly needed for their removal. It is by no 
means a trifling matter which can be left to the 
people to deal with as they choose. The danger 
springs from the fact that the production of cinema 
pictures lies in the hands of money-making men 
who, with a few exceptions, rvn the industry with 
the profit motive. Thus an innocent instrument, 
which science has placed in our hands, is_ vitiated. 
With a little control by the Government it can 
become the best means for the educational and 
cultural advancement of the people. 

The cinema industry is one of the most pros- 
perous industries in India today and as is the case 
with all industrial mass production, cheapest articles, 
which bring highest return are produced. It happens 
that in this case the largest audiences are drawn 
to sensational pictures which have a sex appeal. 
Thus it is that private individuals, for personal 
profit, spoil the taste of the public. The demand 
does not precede the supply; it is the supply which 
creates the demand. 

There is a great deal of talk about Nationali- 
zation these days. In my opinion nationalization of 
the cinema industry is needed more than anything 
else. In any case, strict control by the Government 
is essential. Control is already exercised and all 
provinces have Cinema Censor Boards. 

I myself was a member of the Punjab Provincial 
Censor Board some time ago. It was a _ foreign 
Government then. Censor was exercised from the 
point of view of that Government. All reference 
to the movement for the liberation of the country 

orto its national leaders was sedition and had 
to be expunged. The moral and cultural level 
of the pictures was of no concérn to the Board. 
No standards were observed for the maintenance 
of these. I had to resign from the Board 
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because I could not reconcile myself to this method 
of censoring. But now things are different. We 
have our own Governments. There is no reason 
why they should be apathetic about it. I strongly 
feel that all Provincial Governments should take up 
the matter and exercise a very strict control on 
pictures released for public view. Particularly, the 

_ education departments should take a lead in the matter. 

I have also received other similar communica- 
tions rebuking me, gently or severely, for not fully 
stressing the duty of the National Governments to 
take action in the matter complained of. As the 
majority of the new correspondents refer only to 
the cinemas, I have omitted in this article the other 
evil, though the same could be said with regard to 
it also. The original correspondent was from Central 
India. Those who have supported her represent the 
Punjab, Gujarat, C. P. and Madras. It shows that 
the dissatisfaction regarding the movies is shared, 
by a thoughtful section of the people, all over India. 

In my article I had by no means absolved govern- 
ments from their duty in the matter. Acting on 
the maxim, “a word to the wise is enough”, I 
contented myself by saying that there was much 
truth in what the correspondents said and that the 
popular governments should take note of it. As I 
write this I read in a local newspaper a repoct 
that the Bombay Government has already taken 
some action in the matter and contemplates some 
further legislation for making ‘the cinema shows 
more educative in the right direction and improving 
their moral quality. I hope other governments will 
also take, if they have not already done so, steps 
in the same direction. 

But having said this, I wish to re-emphasize the 
duty of the public in the matter. More can and 
should be done by the moulders of public opinior. 
than they do, or expect governments to do, 1n respect 
of entertainments and habit-forming indulgences and 
if they do not discharge their part of the duty, evenat 
the risk of becoming unpopular with the entertainers | 
and entertainment-seekers, they must’ not expect 
the government ploughs to furrow sufficiently deep. 

I may further develop this subject at some other 
time if I have to continue this office long. 

Sabarmati, 22-1-'47 K. G. MASHRUWALA 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 


INSTALMENT — XIII 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Chalk pit n. am aa ok S ls 
Chalk and cheese, as like as ffsge aan-sam, 
| aa-asfisra wh 1 Gsl 6 jy 29) fil el Jou 
Challenge v. mata, AAAs GK gala; 7A ATAAT; 
Vea | Ly tb « thy :" alles Awe 
Chamber 7. ®8U; STAT; ea; BAA oe the 16k oS 
Chamber counsel n. Mt ahs art ame zat 2, 
AM Baga asd agt sar | 
US ned SN we sel S&S 2 bio che Gi J x 
_Chambermaid n. atatret, afar 1 &- 
Chamber pot n. Yaar | cbok, 
Chambers n. a ware Fo GA Fat; WI FAT, 
: 3a aeeatet gaat faa st aemat a we at | 
veiw ol IS od oS ok oS co Om 2d 
op ale ged IS 
_ Chamberlain n. ata4 asapes a ae sees Tar 
a rafafatiedien set aa 
heb © bf col ay bk J cL ow gor 
‘silly & 
~ Chamaleon a. fixfiz; aet-qel aqeaaren, afer; aett 
| arent Tet tet 1 cH Se) Ws de cH cHF 2 OF 
di we sh ch uw 
Chamois n. veret a om Rea 1 oy bk YY ohh, 
_ Chamois leather n. araz| 2b 
Champ v. avg-arg aart t ble bx be 
_ Champ upon the bit, to v. zemr, area | Le lbs 
Champagne n, 2, sraet ae feerat waa | 
MAES eb NST Ns sce 
Champaign n, dat fa) clas WS 
Champion n. acm, Stata, Ie acts, HAH; fears; 
wT Ferke e ee by Ws cer lay 
- Champion v. 7a am, fara wea UF le WW 
Chance n. adj. atm, at; ama, fren, ada; sar, 
frame; aaa, Falher | 
| Kar bigger litt hile) fei ceed Ay Ie sade 
‘ Chance v. gla, at Tear, atfea ger | 
/ Lig! Wx iy) chy 
- Chance, by aarmad, ait, se | 
i AS) se Sys 
- Chance, on the gFfte & 1 4 +! 
Chance, stand a gefie atari by s! 
- Chance, have a atat aaa | + i» 
Chance, take a wtfaa aorn, me 
4S F Lig Sm 
Chance, take one’s HRI stea, fea aeAT | 
Wes) cand hype 2 Fle 
Chance upon v. 34M fe Sa, Haas Wed, AAS 
a frewat = USGL tl, Ny Ciel bile Jo ile! 
Chancel. n. faasat gat art sai at Teadt wer ater & 
a Vy ly sort lpr Sy BIH 6 LS 
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Chancellor n, us-afeq, gare, aft, ai, saa, 
FAT 1 Maile VST obes yy al 5s a tKaolils wots ely 


Chancery n. afte; arqedt sated | | 
Mae SF jluile £45 S5b 
Chandelier m. attatet ate; ate 1 ble thle © ote 


Chandler n. ataactt aaa a1 tatatar i Vis cae bb ey 
Change n. 4q%, aqet, Hqalaatt, AR, Baltagn, 
WeM-AG, Ysetse, asl eed, wer; wa, eee | 
ct I jl 5S slater Stl ne ae Su Yal day dus 
6IK x5 sole Hh we 
Change v. 41, @qor, WAR BA, THe; YAAT, 
gsi | Wy bly Hh GT sly ye Yn Wy 
Change of air n. garage 1 da ly 
Change of clothes n. #gla1 req, Stet | 
Vor gh © us 
Change colour v. ata @ age, AAT FT | 
Webs Wn 4 sone 
Change front v. 8@ aan, @ agen, AleI Tear | 
Wor Vor a, HG, ye, 
Change hands v. amt aga | Ue oly 
Chage one’s mind v, 7 azeal, fae age | 
Wa lsh at ha” Ca 
Change one’s tune v. at aaa, aft ga Bem, wT 
wm aera; afta ar sve Te AT | 
ble Wg bo leas HY SLL shne ao Yo Wa 
Changeable or changeful adj. wt ‘ae wit Fa;- 
agtt arn att die; wete ar | 
EE MEF oe CHF ch we HF te A oF A 
Changeling n. aqa1 gem war ( atta at area ) | 
(= Seb |= wx) le du 
Changes, ring the v. a4 Waa a Steet, Saft afer 
arat a teat) Wyner os Gk ES ST ae Tee 
Channel n, at, a, at, Set; TEN, We 1 
P HS in « \yles Vb 
Channel, to cut a v. Tater cen wear LE lL © lh 
Chant n. ita, a, wrt) owe SL oc F 
Chant horses v. dear tax Fae | bee F 22 S 
Chant the praises of v. 41 3% Ma Tat | 
la, a SF la 
Chanticleer n. qat, pape 1 VST ke 
Chaos n. 7e4z, tiem, FAR 1 sl SEIS ey 
Chap n. areft, wae, weet 1 FY 1% cpl 
Chap v. agea, Fea 1 be Sy 
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Chapel m. star facat 1 eS Ute 
Chaperon n. wefeatat zea aera aa | 
wep do at ne uy 


ron ws aa, atedt eT 
gael met sh rs Jle > 
Chaplain n. Ta 1 wl 
Chaplet m. Fe, am, Atet 1 Ye cole ce 
Chapman n. ‘tater 1 Yb ce 
Chapter n. 2214, ara, ave; ae, sara; Teather ar 
ate eee S Ok: 4s ley 65.99 sh «ob fy Las! 
Chapter and verse fad sarad I Saal KI-TI TANT 
ql Sait | Neb Ob, ly | +f 6 Sh olf iene 
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Chapter, to end of sas, ear ee el ell 
Chapter House n. wafalet aura ae | 
os K \gnme Si V9 ob 
Char v. ager aa, goa Rr a gear, Far, ara 
BIST st AAT | 
Ve ye Ye a gl AW es blige 4 la. ler bk, alt % 
Char or chare n, oat agratien BIT | 6 © Sie S g 
Charwoman n. & am Beare AWA | 


Sys dhs ie le o> 


SSE 


Char-a-bane n. & met, aft FAI Ue Co! 


Character n. afta, ae-aaa; Gara, OT; fra, frente; - 


wa, Fa, wit; Sfaad, adtar, fret, eH, AA | 
cli Ol OF Ghee fokzedke wo 
ASV wae MG EW cote 
Characterize V. AA Bal, YT AAT, TAA | 
YS die OF chy eli 
- Characteristic adj., n. @at a, .aeft; ara ar fagta ara | 
oh ts b ek fae od ele 
Charade n. Test a gale Aes 
Bh Jose b be 
Charcoal n. sata ayer ws 6 6 
Charge n. agisf, wat; Ga, ama, Aeaare; AK, az; 
Ran, fetert, atten, tae, wae, feos, 
alg; ATe<; sal, EFA | 
ees) eee rs ole tdltee SY ‘cr tlylas « flat, 
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Charge, to give in v. @ivat, aye BT 1 VS om hy 
Charge, to hand over v. #4 atta, aye AAT 
by age lay as 
Charge v. Tal 7 saat ee; warn, aad fear, aa 
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aly STAT | 
LG sad LS pls 4S Uw Glee wie SbF ale b Isles 
Slas Uw Bool us MS Ss Sie let yw SG SY “ili g 
WE tas b plyl ths LET | & 
Charge to jury, judge’s qttat wad feta | 
erlae af Cr ry S29 
Charge Aiceelt with v. aaa fret ar, feet ats 
tet Barat t Viel yn 6 ye QS kd ed al 
Charge daffaires m. ater Heat at gat 1 299 ah! Caer 
Charger n, aft a serefte atest; TIA, ae | 
MW col, NaF © Gb Se 
Chariot n. (4, Wet 1 G3 «¢5 
Charioteer n, Mam, ardt, ata | 
: Ole 536 6 Gal Oleg 
Charitable adj. qeat, ater, ait; vat, St, aa sik 
wales 1 Jo isd ei cy Oe Ele «Gohl «bl 
Charity n. 74, aaraft, Sa, cnadt, Aecart a, AT | 
JE) cdl «Shue « woyae Wee De «SG 
Charity begins at home ve oma He 3x 
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Charlatan n. aa ag, dia eft; oa, ast | 
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Charts v aI a a Spe; . ate aan, Sul — 
Ld clge Mody igs Ny Lus sole 
Charm 7. 31g, 44, Ale, ST 1 He coy cH cole 
Charm away v. Sg aad RM | 
GT 59 oe hh oC le 
Charmed life, bear a faa atef} ax a am ah | 
SM be tls GF noe 
Charming adj, atea, grat, feo | v-Jo ome cr 
Charnel house n. arar-at, esate t Slee «oF AY 
Charon #. Jaret Ramet ae saat, St eee aT 
welat mat are wat eftar oe B Tat ar | 
Loy F ops, b ols = dys ore Vhgs S oby 
3 We ve 3 oh boo mw Sli ae 
Chart 1. AHR, Baeeel AaAIT | tt God 6 ati 
Charter n. US-99, sftar-Ta, FAT | a «2 hel on che 
Charter v. afte a = Bal; Gat BN, Tl SAT; Aalst 
facryae Bat; aS) ater Peerage Sar | 
sht Slas Xx al Ne Sls. b «yo phase tls do \ Kes) 
LY po IS osts 
Chary adj. ea, aaa, alsa, ata, waar i 
doe cht «GS ge cdl. Coe 
Chase nv. far, tar, as aacist wate Sra; ages 
ast | hb S Sy op 2S F Js SSN 5 ole ‘lexs hs 
Chase v. tat we, aR eT, Beet; Aza, Fo-ae 
TATAT | Vy te Se cho Thy agS BS Ke MT eee 
Chasm -n. aeit, G3, Wt; He; Bet WE | 
Se de Saye le 4S ht 
Chassis n. Teta @tat 1 aileb © oie | 
Chaste adj. waa, 1%, JR i ot AL oy 
Chasten v, Sana, at set, at wax Ss ae; VE 
aaa | bly ass hf dg F ao le HY uw Ge byw 
Chastise v. Tet, ge aT aa ear i bo |- b dis by 
Chastity n. gaat, aaa, waa 1 SSL Wy bess 
Chat n. ata | ex ob 
Chat v. ante ae, war aeat | bt 
Chateau n. Wt, az, was (mR) 1 
(me la) Je eS taf 
Chattel 


Goods and Chatiels f ns ATR AR, abel 
GAA | Goble ole) She leay 45 9 
Chatter v. Haye He, FS sa, Ba as 1 
ble ils AF usot A AA), 
Chatter box nv. aradt, aHatdt 1 LS «ai 
Chauffeur m. atet aera, amt t yt VWs be Sy 
ee Sat ae @ Sal, fsa aa tat 1 
bs Vo SSL WE AS 
Cheap adj. ae, wa sma; age, sear | 
4S dye SY F sloae 
Cheap and ity adj. wen sik freA | |G 55) 
Cheap jack n. eta 1 Ys ope 
Cheap, dirt adj, ft am aifeaie ate | 
de curs b re 
Cheap, feel v. fina fret gaft atat be oye oS cab 
Cheap, hold v. fazt aaa, gs anaet | 
Ligesee paeiligene he 


Gr eae 


oy 
ay; 
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Checkmate n. aaa (aatat) | 
Cheek ”, ma; genet) st 
_ Cheekbone n. m4 aft 1 vb S Je 

" Cheek tooth . a 1 +3! 

' Cheek by jowl Wa-tra, aaart Je gl wl Ut 
| Cheer n, wet, ae-71e; aren-tt; ae, aed | 


; Cheese, chalk and Wa-aiearat Fe | 
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_ Cheapen UV. TA Fela, seal BA; Resa sa He Far | 
Is f op GS be GyS ols 
D Cheat n, oT, dteark, 5 er cj yo ROA 
Cheat v. ae, aiat ear, aot 1 We clo Kyo LY 
_ Check n, Uh, HERS, SHAS, USM; Wha-Teae; az 
( ata); ATCATAT 
dle she f(r Gipet)pt ‘Sy gle tol Sy) dob GE Ay, 
Check v, tal, 4a, Hear, aq BA, TH Ta, 
ae; WATS BAT; We Bar 1 
Jus, gil AS LYS, a “Ty as kl 


bo we 


clulg ATs, 
“ST 


q Check, keep in v. (% tam, cary taal, Aus caat | 


“LW, dem Yh ah WS ca 
(uw gies) ols 
‘Se 


sl. Je a HAS § olgols Pre A 


Cheer v. orm a1, gga Ta, se agen, oft aa 


A, WA AA, AA FRAT | 
bbe Jt AS J > Yo bles Js Glew lad AE L.Ys 


WR oe 


4 Cheer, be of good v. fas agaa tan, ff a arm, 


aan Tea 1 4S LT yk 6 oe YS, bye Uo 


_ Cheer, make good v. .4a art! WS oe 

7 Cheer?, what Gehl #1 ae Li Sa dle SF Mbps 
 Cheerfully adv, -aaf# i = Ye 

_ Cheerless adj. gar | V-!>! 

_ Cheery adj. GU, WA) wy er 

_ Cheese n. THR 1 4 

_ Cheese cake n. am Tit, Tie tt, cefizat faareft | 


Se Sh thor, oy ob 


4 Cheese-mite . Tita et 1 WS 6 i 
_ Cheese monger n. ‘it, wraa aia FaraTeT | 


Vhs cio wey os ns 


q Cheese-paring ». wee, we, quiet 


bo CE ie ST tole oF 


_ Cheese-straws n. Tit ania faepe 1 2 SG cs 
_ Cheese, bread and a. aa am, qatd’) 


ED) Jis WS ool 


, GALE s5eF oof 


Cheese, the n. d% am, adi ara; dts, amr | 


lec! wth? Sob ogg! ol oly 


Mee ceed ie ove Re, wat at, aq Bet | 


a5 Ay sgoy le «99 5 te 

Chef n. aan (radiant at catsftaca ) | : 
(6 aw sx u ae or oJk) alo 

Chef daeuvre . Faris, Seat HA 1 ph oe ch 


j Cheiromancy 2A 


eb ced 5 ho gh 


fe bobos S 


Cheiroptera n. watggiat fT 1 pS oss nG- 


Chemical (-s) n. adj. tft at wart; éhferaft 
A tart AH; zat 
lp fuse gh, bk GhF! shy bk ghd 
Chemical affinity 7. tama aa, BA | 
FY of che ol, 
Chemical warfare n. #ifeansfi a wart aerett, ait 
ae 1 sly Fiadset of Shak gos 
Chemise 7. Hea, Fits ( Aha) 1 (Svs) vad HS 
Chemist n. #ffarr, wat 1 flo « SUS 
Chemist, dispensing n, atafa a1 at aa a1 FaaareT, 
TRA ATTA, AAT | 
gMae 6 Vy cosh He Vy ee bh DLE bh pats 
Chemistry n. fea After, tara fat i bos Glo KS 
Chenille n, waaatt meat at at 1 sh le S I 
Cheque or check m, 4%, gt | vie «de 
Cheque, blank ». #1 4%, Get get | 
de WT ide LS 
Chequered adj. -fatn, aearen; 4s Bar-aASaa | 
6 jlo sb) oy tub ak ok Say 5, 
Chequer board n. ata aaa ats aaa 
cx \ soy 6 dys Bee 
Cherish v. Wearitaat, or aaaar, ot at fot cea 
My oe do bie dlgne LL «bey UL ( 
Cherish vain hopes v. a ara amar WU OT See 
Cherost m. FE 1 Sx 
Cherry n. aears, Wears bl pt « SL ST 
Cherry red adj. am wear € 26, JY 
Cherry, make two bites at a v. feet 1 Wen 
Cherub n. ften, 24a; Hter ater ak aat az | 
4p rs) Ve Ye $232 > “cy 
Chess n, UH 1 ge 
Chess board n, ata Sater aKa ar ate 
by bw 6 AWS Gh 
Chessmen n. aatae Frat, wats wt | 
be S gi we £ ge 
Chest m. aeqm, Wt; ort i Sle te Gore 
Chest of drawers n. qagaret wear 1 col! Js sls 
Chestnut n, meaaaa te ae bk Be Kosh ok 
Cheval glass n. agt anaftat 1 atl |y 
Chevalier m. 4, aarqz, arg i bey «ol 
Chevy or chivy v. fa we 1 US lee 
Chew v, aaa, aart; ata-far ae | 
US sted ep {Bly lle 
Chew the end v. amet ear 1 WL UG 
Chic adj. gaits, asfter, ga-foara | GU Ys Ole hoy 
Chicane or Chicanery nm. ate, Fta, Be | 
| de ad Sys 
Chick or chicken m. 43, fafear a aafer aay | 
wm © gr b be woe 
Chicken-hearted adj, mre, sate 1 Sy 
Chicken pox n. tt aH 1 dex Joe 
Chickens before they are hatched, count 
one’s v. Hat SSE HSA | Wy, sd x 
Chide v. Stet, fea, Fee | Wy Lage Leb 
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Chief n., adj. Aa, Er, x, afte, tae; TEI, AST, FEA, 
Ta | ele tagSe lh pe fis po ge | lgSe gle pr bs 
Chiefly adv. Wat, PUI, FAT BF 
LS Gta fobs Sf ck 
Chieftain a. mM aver, Fafa 1 we ke Ob, ors 
Chiffon », Taat Sister tart BGST US ty Lede 3G 
Chiffonier n. @Har seat, aeate | 
» ll. «sol! 
Chignon n. ata ast i lbor © sh 
Chilblain nx. faart 1 oly 
Child n, aa, ast, Fer, AA, ass, aera | 
Nob «Al he lbs Soom (oe 
Child’s play x. THB VS; MAA FA | 
ef ol! ‘gS Up 
Child widow n. at faaat 1 \yos Jl 
Child wife n. am af 1 vs! Jb 
Child, to be with v. 7 a gaaad dar, Wa etar | 
bee ty thee let 
Child—bed fever mn. STq-F4t 1 or bE 
Childhood n,. aa94, aImTI BeHTA | CS 
Childish adj. aaigeat 1 L Oe 
Children n. a4, set-ars, stare, aa | 
Oke Vs Ib re Y 6 ce 
Chill ». a, werd, a 1 Le cw 
Chill v. ae; fas ar oft ateat, fro set | 
LS HS «UF el do tile? 
Hae catch a v, at amt, act a SAT | 
| We ee tea WS, 
Chill off water, take v, Uet#t ater aa eer, Teftat 
_ sepa wb dig Sch by eS howe F oh 
Chilli m. a ft i gv JY 3 
Chime n. afteqiat git war 1 Ke be ST ote 
Chime in with v. @ # a faorn, att at fAarn 
Ge! ue ye «Ue vk us le 
Chimerical adj. aaet, ffs 1 Jy «dls : 
Chimney n. geita, arfaarar, Prt ox «ole GT dy) yas 
Chimney pot n. faadtas 1 buy 
Chimney stacks n. faafratét ware 1 li S oper 
Chimney sweep 7. fadt ari aarer | 
Yip rey le Ser 
ehh panes n, FATA | HL v, 
Chin m. a¥t, stet 1 che «ul? 
Chin, to the or chin deep Tea% gat gat | 
yo Lat oh pig 


yioa_le 


. 
S ‘od ‘oem 


China =a (2a, strat); atts aaa) 
Fr £ ox (8 oe 6 ce) oF 
Chine n. fte#t agi 1 cb S oy, 
Chinese n, alaté att, att; att ara a gare | 
bob ly ce tae SI on 
Chinese Jantern 7. SMG WAT 1 sil 6 el 
Chink n. ar; Qe; Aen; WAM areas | 
Lal gS eS 4395 £ Kiger Taber «yloa 
Chintz n. ste | cue 
Chip n, far, geet 1 St her : 


Chip & frog eee he Rnd 
Gol) tee ge , b 63S 
Chip in v. faa ats yon, aa "Raa 
Wie ol kel Jy uw ee 
Chip of the old block ama amat 321, Sar ara dat 
Bat | ty bes Gh lee ce FOL 23! 
Chip, dry as a adj. frat be, 
Chipmunk n. gat aaa fread ee 5 &) jl 
Chiropodist n. 8% &e areata, dere | 
ef Js Ms 36 bd oc vse 
Chirp or Gieep v. atat een ( fafeaiét eras ) | 
(IT Svrd) VS ux ux 
Chirpy adj. Gai t= 
Chisel n. set, ett, caret, anit | ali GW Shs 5 
Chit m. Feat, arate; Fazt 1 cee tololi cam 
Chitchat m. 7997, arta | ex oh Th 
Chivalry n. aztett, da, qacreft, wad, Fetaar | 
ES wail 2s ges Ao een 
Chivalry, flower of m. fadt ata ar tah ware | 
bole c ou |b ‘ ae 
Chloroform m. aéta wast zat ls S LS tore 
Chock n., v. sagt Fa; WEN, se | 
AS ie tee S 6K 
Choc ablock or chock-a-block sy 
Chockfull or chokefull | Hert, bata 
Sm QOS gS cae lee 


MK | 
Chocolate n. aresz | 21S 
Choice n, Taq; FATT | Sly tay 
Choice adj, ate, 3A ea afem, Ta-cH, BAA | 

Vi ay cla dye le US 
Choice, have no #8 # a, sitar at at 
Yt Lise oe oe OS 
Choice but Hobson’s choice, have no qx asi 
ant a gat, ae Ad a, at a ate at | 
ame MS Asleep Sp OI 
Choice of, to make v. Taq FT, SS 
- ier iS dens 
Choir n. awa aa; frat ae aE TET aaa Trae 
asa eI 

we Ste Ss 6 ome le Gos we 2 F tS 2 one 
Choke v. Ter alten; fa al Ala Gheal; Ta; AAT; Fe- 

TH AAT 1 Gg A ae Shog fb AS, Gil e ae ain 3 
Choke n. aftaner stra fier ise 6 6 ck bh 
Choke off v. Gaal, 3 BAN, GAT BEAT | 

bs ae GS oy AS, 


Choke up v. faage te Fr 1 bo 4s, Pl 


Choler nN. fre, sale, TeaT | rw oy S so 
Cholera n. Sat | dian 


Choose v. FAA, Sear, THT BON; SA SAT; AEC TART; 


AGT BAT 1 US ahead tlie re Sh ig UT sa Ye cla 
Choose, pick and v. waa a atkrenta yaa | 
le a lie b Glosl 


‘Choose between them, nothing to faa steft wa 


vat, HA Tt ee el i BS GT Uw dl 


q Preposterous Claims 
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BASIC EDUCATION 


a [ We have received a copy of the report of seven 
q years of the work of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh in 
_ Basic Education as an account of an experiment in a 
_ scheme aiming at revolutionizing our whole educational 
; system. The report is very important and needs perusal 
by all interested in Education. Due to want of space we 
> are not able to reproduce the whole of the report in these 
1 columns, but two important and instructive extracts are 
- given below. 
English and Hindi copies of the report can be had 
from the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagram (Wardha 
C.P-) for a price of annas eight each. ED.] 
3 1 

STANDARD OF ATTAINMENT 
The most important point for assessment will be the 
_ development of children—physical, intellectual and 
' spiritual—as a result of the seven years of basic 
_ education. The pupils in the basic school at Sevagram 
and Champaran will complete seven years in Decem- 
ber, 1946 and their development has been assessed. 
The standard of attainment at the end of the 
seven years of basic education was laid down as 
that of: Matriculation minus English. The question 
is, therefore, often asked whether the pupils who 
have completed the sevén years of basic education 
have attained the Matriculation standard. 
~ Now, it is necessary to define the “Matriculation 
standard”. According to current terminology the 
pupil has to obtain acertain percentage of marks in 
‘five academic subjects in order to pass the Matri- 
culation Examination. Some subjects are compulsory 
and some are optional. The subjects and standards 
prescribed slightly vary from university to university. 
The objective of the High School Course which 
_ goes up to the Matriculation Examination is to make 
the pupil obtain a certain percentage of marks in the 
prescribed subjects and gaining entrance to Univer- 
sity Education. The success or failure of a pupil is 
determined by the percentage of marks obtained in 
_ one written examination which is held annually. 
In the basic education course the craft forms 
- the medium of education. Pupils gain knowledge of 
various subjects taught in correlation to the basic 
craft as occasion arises. The syllabus is there for 
~ guidance but not to be staictly adhered to. The 
‘pupil learns through observation and experience 
and not merely through oral instruction. There are 
no formal examinations for promotions from grade 
to grade. It is the quality of the work done, the 
. record kept by the pupils and teachers, of the daily 
work, regular attendance and the opinion of the 
Be teacher that decide the promotions. 
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The objective of the basic education course of 


eight years including the pre-basic class is the 


training of a citizen of a new social order with the 
following qualifications: 


1, A harmoniously developed body — healthy 
and agile——capable of doing hard physical work. 

2. Clear understanding of the ideology of the 
new co-operative social order and the place of cottage 
industries in rural economy. 

3. Ability to earn if necessary from the basic 
craft, sufficient for his own balanced diet and clothing. 

4. Ability to produce cloth from raw cotton. 

B; Ability to grow vegetables sufficient for his 
own consumption, 

6. Ability to cook a meal and skill and know- 
ledge in all allied processes in connection with the 
storing, cooking and serving of food for a family or 
community, including budgeting and maintaining of 
kitchen accounts. 


7. Knowledge of the elements of dietetics and 
fundamental rules of health. 

8. Knowledge of the fundamental rules of village 
sanitation and personal hygiene. 


9. Knowledge of first aid, treatment and nursing 
of common ailments. 


10. Knowledge of the principles of co-operation 
in running co-operative stores and keeping of 
accounts. 

11. Ability to speak clearly and fluently at 
public meetings. 


12. Ability to express ideas clearly in writing 
and prepare reports. 


13. Appreciation of literature in the mother- 
tongue and a working knowledge of Hindustani. 

14. Ability to read and write simple Hindustani 
in both the scripts. 


15. Ability to sing in chorus, devotional and 
national songs. 


16. Appreciation of paintings and_ pictures 
and ability to draw and paint. 

17. Ability to ride a bicycle, and a horse and 
drive a cart. 

18. Ability to help in organizing festivals in 
school and village. | 

19, Eiementary knowledge of the world econo- 
mic, social and political problems as gained through 
the study of current events reported in newspapers. 

20. Elementary knowledge of the mechanical 


principles in the different equipment and processes 
of craft work. 


21. Acquaintance with the fundamental scientific 
principles in growing food and cotton, in cooking 
and allied processes, in the processes of the basic 
craft and in the maintenance of personal health and 
the health of the community and village sanitation. 

22. Knowledge of the geography of India and 
the world through food and clothing. 

23. Ability to use newspapers and_ journals 
intelligently. 
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24. Knowledge of the history and development 
of the fight for freedom in India. 


25. Respect for the different religions in India 
and desire for communal unity. 


26. Freedom from caste restrictions and prejudices. 


27. Love for one’s own village and rural area. 
Readiness to stay and work in villages. Village- 
mindedness. 


PLANNING WITH VILLAGE BIAS 


III 
6. TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE 


The training of students in our agricultural 
schools and colleges may be largely supplemented 
by a system of posting stipendary apprentices on 
well-known farms or gardens owned by experienced 
and enterprising agriculturists. A good number of 
first rank farmers, fruit-growers and garden-owners 
from all over the province may be invited by 
Government to take in and train a fixed number of 
apprentices every year. These apprentices should 
have certain educational qualifications and also have 
already a year’s previous grounding at a Government 
agricultural school or farm. They should then be 
selected to complete their training on these private 
farms as post-school study apprentices, with one or 
two years’ course of practical working: a year for pra- 
ctical study of local conditions, soil, monsoon, crop- 
pingand manuring schemes, labour, etc., another 
for cost-accounting, farm management, marketing, 
co-operative working and for a special training in 
any particular branch of horticulture etc. 

Such training farms should have Government 
recognition and hold Government credentials ( which 
may be renewed every year or so) to grant a 
diploma to those trained on the farms at the end 
of their training period, stating the general quali- 
fications and proficiency of the holder and also the 
particular branch of agriculture he may have speci- 
alized in. And these diplomas should be on a par 
with those of Government institutes or training 
establishments. Even post-graduate training in agri- 
cultural chemistry and other branches of research 
or highly specialized and intensive branches of 
agriculture or horticulture may be thought of on 
this basis. 

Such a course of planning may train a thousand 
or more students annually with first rate practical 
training which would in no way be inferior to that 
imparted by Government directly and yet would 
be much cheaper inasmuch as it would save the 
' Government considerable expenditure over lands, 
buildings, teaching staff and establishments. The 
farm-owners too would gain inasmuch as they would 
get a number of intelligent and willing farm hands 
as Overseers, assistants etc., to help them at negli- 


gible cost besides gaining in status and position in 
their own districts and the province. 
7. POULTRY FARMING 
This is an excellent village and farm-house 
industry. One great handicap in its pursuit for the 
villager is the havoc played by seasonal epidemics 
and poultry diseases. The villager is at his wit’s 
end against it and often feels utterly ruined under 
the losses entailed. His own insanitary living and 
habits contribute ‘not a little to his misfortune. He 


sheeted) sheperaes te supplied with h detailed instruc- 
tions in taking proper care of his stocks and in 
combating disease. Social workers can help a good 
deal the Government propaganda in this direction. 
8. FISHING 

This industry is very important in view of 
India’s 3000 miles of coast line and of the low and 
ill-balanced diet of our countrymen and in the midst — 
of the terrible food deficiency of the present times. 
But as this industry is already receiving due atten- 


tion by competent official and non-official persons, 
I do not dilate upon it here. 


9, PALM JUICE 

In the Bombay Province millions of date, cocoanut 
and palm trees abound, food contents of whose 
juice are beyond dispute. Other uses (inainly local) 
of their by-products are innumerable and well- 
known. Toddy-juice should not be allowed to be 
confused with liquor in the popular imagination. 
While liquor is mainly an intoxicant, toddy-juice is 
rich, valuable and yet the cheapest food for millions 
of humble village folk if only its fermenting 
process could be successfully prevented and if it 1s 
not carried away to the towns and cities like milk 
produced in the Kaira district. Effective protection 
and encouragement should be given bythe State 
towards local consumption to the elimination of 
the trading interests and middlemen. 

As against its use as an alcoholic drink it should 
not be difficult for Government institutes like Half- 
keine at Bombay, or the one at Coonoor to find out 
a drug (as harmless to human health as the colours 


_ proposed for use in order to distinguish vegetable 


ghee) which would prevent all process of fermenta- 
tion in toddy-juice for 24 or 36 hours. The use of 
the drug should then be made compulsory es law 
for all toddy-tappers. 
10. BEE-KEEPING 

This is one of the finest food-yielding and 
remunerative industries for gardeners and for farmers 
who live in the neighbourhood of forests. The forest- 
dwellers gather wild honey in many parts of our. 
country mainly for selling it in towns, but there is 
considerable adulteration and deceit. Besides, their 
method of gathering honey are primitive and revolting. 
It involves wholesale killing of the bees. The modern 
method of bee-rearing and apiaries alone is worthy 
of encouragement and vastly more profitable to the 
villager. Excellent cooperative societies of bee- 
keepers on such lines have been formed during 
recent years in the North Kanara district and are 
flourishing. Every effort should be made to protect 
and encourage this industry and spread it in other | 
parts of the province such as the garden areas of 
Khandesh, Nasik, Poona and Gujarat. 

11. SALT, GRASS AND FIRE-WOOD 
These should be made free as gifts of nature 


to the humblest villager even as air and water. All 


monopolies and all pgivate mass production on 
trade-basis in these should be abolished. The villager 
should be allowed to help himself.and supplement 
his income by selling these headloads in his own 
neighbourhood as far as he can go on foot and 
return home by the evening. 
Vapi SWAMI ANAND 
(To be continued ) 
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PREPOSTEROUS CLAIMS 


We had suggested the appointment of an impartial 
tribunal to go into the question of settling the so- 
called ‘Public Debts’ and Sterling Credits. The 
need for sucha tribunal is emphasized by very many 
irresponsible claims that are put forward by acknow- 
ledged leaders in Great Britain. The war time 
Premier, Mr. Churchill, himself in the House of 
Commons stated “that the Governor-General of 
India in the time of the late Government was 
notified that Britain reserved her full right to 
present a counter claim on account of effective 
defence of India by all means — land, sea, air and 
diplomacy — by which the freedom of India from 
foreign invasion was secured.” This claim itself 
raises many questions which may have to be decided 
judicially. How did Japan come to invade India ? 
The Japanese or the Germans had no enemies in India 
other than the British. Hence it is that all direct and 
indirect results of the war must be borne by Great 
Britain. If this is so, India would be entitled to 
damages for the British occupation of the country, 
for the reckless use of the forests during the time 


of the war and the consequent famines that have 


been visiting our land annually. Because of the war, 
even the reserves for seeds had been drained out 
of the country and we are now drifting on with 
occasional catch crops. Then again the unprecedented 
inflation in the country has upset the economic order 
beyond the country’s capacity to recover with the 
result that the people are suffering from great dis- 
tress in necessities. This too is a matter on which India 
can rightly base a claim for damages. Apart from all 
these material losses India has sustained, without 
provocation, an irreparable loss of three million 
lives during the Bengal Famine of 1943. How shall we 
compute the equivalent of this in terms of money ? 

As though this were not enough the Times of 
London has come out with still further fantastic 
suggestions and threats. It suggests that if the sterling 
balances were to be demanded, England may resort to 
an unilateral blocking of such balances with the appro- 
val of the United States. May we ask who made the 
United States judge over us? It pleads inability to pay 
the capital sumout of the revenue as an adequate 
reason for adopting such an attitude. Will any 
court of bankruptcy accept such a plea in the case 
of an individual without taking into account his 
assets and liabilities before insolvency is granted ? If 
England wishes to repudiate the credits ina straight 
forward manner we can understand it; but these 
preposterous claims and suggestions are unbecoming 
of a great financial race as the Britishers are. 

If such irresponsible claims are to be laid to rest, 
it canonly be done by a judicial, impartial enquiry 
into the whole question and Mr. Churchill and the 
Times would then have an opportunity to state their 
case. We trust;no time will be lost in setting up such 
a judicial enquiry. J. C. KUMARAPPA 


‘every day; so also the mind.” 


QUESTION BOX 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
INTELLECTUAL AND MANUAL WoRK 
OQ. Why should we insist on a Rabindranath or 
Raman earning his bread by manual labour? Is it: 
not sheer wastage? Why should not brain workers 
be considered on a par with manual workers, for 
both of them perform useful social work? . 
A. Intellectual work is important and has an 
undoubted place in the scheme of life. But what 
I insist on is the necessity of physical labour. 
No man, I claim, ought to be free from that: 
obligation. It will serve to improve even the 
quality of his intellectual output. I venture to say 
that in ancient times Brahmins worked with their 
body as with their mind. But even if they did not, | 
body labour was a proved necessity at the 
present time. In this connection I would refer to 
the life of Tolstoy and how he made famous the — 
theory of Bread Labour first propounded in his | 


country by the Russian peasant Bondaref. 
Dharmapur (Noakhali), 6-2-'47 
KEEP A REGULAR DIARY 

I would like to draw the attention of village- — 
workers to a defect which has come to my notice. 
Very few of them keep a regular diary. This is not 
good. It must become a part of their daily routine. 

It must briefly record the work done during 
the day and the worker’s experience, retrospe ction 
and introspection, — daily or periodic al, — material 
as well as spiritual. It is not expected to take the 
shape of an article or literary writing. : 

Writing is one of the exterior means which 
promotes thinking. I have seen several workers 
who do a good deal of hard work and yet make 
no improvement or progress in it. The reason is 
that they never do any thinking. Some of them 
feel that thinking is a pastime for the idle and the 
unenergetic. Those who work do not need to waste 
their time on chewing thought. This attitude itself indi- 
cates the under-development of the intellect which 
cannot even understand the necessity of thinking. 

It was the result of thinking that first prompted 
the worker to take to village service. But after having 
taken to it and started it according to his then light, 
he gave up thinking further for himself. The result 
was that he ceased to make progress. One cannot 
expand orimprove one’s business on old capital alone. 
So also in other spheres of work. As Buddha has 
said, *° The house must be cleaned and arranged 
You must think 
anew and study new things everyday. 

Gandhiji is seen initiating new schemes and 
methods everyday. He has always something fresh to. 
say on the various problems. It is so, because he 
thinks, takes a retrospect and makes introspection 
everyday. But some of the workers do not read 
even Gandhiji’s writings. This is very regrettable. 

Every worker who wants to serve intelligently 
and progressively must regularly set apart some 
time both for study and thinking for himself. 
For the latter, keeping a regular diary is a helpful 
means. It will quickly show excellent results. 


Pavnar VINOBA 
( Adapted from the original in Marathi ) 


De February 23, 1947 


GANDHIJ’S WALKING TOUR 
_ 27-1-'47 


In a written speech at Palla, on Monday the 27th 
_ January which was his day of silence, Gandhiji first 
a expressed his satisfaction at having been accommo- 
q dated in the house of a weaver friend. He then said 
that the cottages of Bengal had become dearer to 
_ him than the prison-like solid walls of palaces. A 
house full of love such as this one was superior to 
a a palace where love did not reign. 

:, The hut in which he had been accommodated for 
the day was full of light and air and nature’s abundance 
__ was showered on the country all around. What how- 
_ ever made him sad in such a fair and potentially rich 
- country was that the Hindus and the Musalmans 
should have brought themselves into hostile relation 
_with one another. Should differences in religion, 
_ he asked, be sufficient to overshadow our common 
humanity? He prayed that these fundamental 
_ commonsenses reassert themselves so that all contrary 
_ forces might be overpowered in the end. 

In his pilgrimage, continued Gandhiji, he had 
_ come across homes which lay ruined and desolate, 
_ bazaars and schools which lay empty; and he had also 
_ found members of the two communities in a stage 
_ of non-co-operation with one another. Whom did all 
_ this profit, the Hindu or the Muslim ? Agriculture 
_ had not been properly attended to and the spectre of 
_ famine lay waiting in the offing; the villages were dirty, 
_ the water unclean; and only a new and extensive 
_ scheme of education could raise the people from 
_ their slumber of ages. He prayed that God might 
_ give both the Hindus and the Musalmans intelligence 
_ and strength enough to grapple with these problems. 
_ He thought that if they succeeded in their attempt 
' to solve these common problems without troubling 
_ the government, it would go a long way to 
' overpower the forces of disruption evident today. 

' 28-1-'47 — 

Gandhiji referred in his prayer speech to the 
_ pleasurable fact, as he called it, that he was taken 
_ this morning during his walk to a Hindu badi and 
* two Muslim badis. Of these he had no previous 
_ knowledge but he was solicitous for friendship of 
_ the heart and when he saw friendly eyes he readily 
- went to the badis. They were anxious for him to 
_ take something. He said that was not his time; but 
_ they could send the fruit with him and he would 
_ take it with pleasure. His grand-daughter, who was 
4 with him, went to the zanana The womenfolk 
. met her with affection and an old lady embraced 
_ her’when she came to know who she was. Then 
- in one badi, they asked her to take the roti and fish 
' they were cooking. The poor girl said she could 
not take fish but she could certainly take the 
_ chapati, but wanted to be excused as it was too 
_ early for her. But the womenfolk suspected pollu- 
' tion. When she realized the suspicion, she readily 
took a morsel much to the relief of the ladies. For 
- him or his there was no caste and no restriction 
as to interdining. But he would ask his Muslim 
friends to be tolerant of Hindus who believed in 
pollution. He admitted that it was wrong. But after 
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all real affection was not to be tested through 
interdining etc. The error was bound to go in time. 
Much headway had already been made. Meanwhile 
wherever they saw real friendship, there should be 
appreciation. Thus and thus only would they come 
together and live as perfect friends. In this connection 
he instanced an event he had noticed on the 26th 
January. The pressmen with him had arranged a simple 
meal between the Hindus, the Muslims and others. 
The Muslims did not come but the poor man whose 
hut they were occupying said that they should not 
press him to join the inter-dinner. For he argued that 
the event might land him into trouble. When they 
were gone, he might be invited to embrace Islam. 
The speaker saw the force of the fear and advised the 
pressmen not to have this dinner on his precincts. 

Gandhiji then continued that he would strive 
for the day when the Hindus and the Musalmans 
would be able to shed their respective weaknesses 
and come closer to one another in heart. He did 
not know when the consummation would take 
place but he was prepared to lay down his life for 
the purpose, if need be. He finally asked the audi- 
ence to join him in his prayer to God that the 
day might come soon. 
29-1-'47 

Addressing the prayer meeting Gandhiji at the 
outset dealt with a question that was raised 
by some: Muslim friends. Did he want Muslims 
to attend his prayer meetings? The reply was 
that he wanted neither the Muslims - nor the 
Hindus to attend the prayer meetings. If the 
questioner meant to ask whether he would like 
the Muslims to attend such meetings he had no 
hesitation in saying that he would certainly like 
them to attend. What was more, numerous Muslims 
had attended his prayer meetings which had gone 
on for years. The next question was whether he, 
the speaker, did not consider wrong for him, a 
non-Muslim, to recite anything from the Quran or 
to couple Rama and Krishna with Rahim and 
Karim.. They said it offended Muslim ears. The 
speaker replied that the objection gave him a 
painful surprise. He thought that the objection 
betrayed narrowness of mind. They should know 
that he had introduced the recital from the Quran 
through Bibi Raihana Tyebjee, a devoted Muslim 
with a religious mind. She had no political motive 
behind the proposal. He was no avatar-man as 
was suggested. He claimed to be a man of God 
humbler than the humblest man or woman. His 
object ever was to make Muslims better Muslims, 
Hindus better Hindus, Christians better Christians, 
Parsis better Parsis. He never invited anybody to 
change his or her religion. He had thought, there- 
fore, that the questioners would be glad to find 
that his religion was so expansive as to include 
readings from the religious scriptures of the world. 

The next thing was that some friends had said 
that all prosecutions, initiated by the Hindus 
against the Muslim offenders, interfered with the 
progress of the peace mission between the two. 
It surprised him. What had peace between 
gentlemen to do with the prosecution of criminals 
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He could understand the objection if it meant that 
false prosecutions should be withdrawn. He would 
be whole-heartedly with the objectors. He went 
further and said that all such persons should be 
brought to book as perjurers. He said also that 
the proper course to avoid court procedure was for 
the guilty persons in all humility to make an open 
confession of their guilt and stand the judgement of 
the public. He would gladly help any such movement. 

The third thing was that young men who 
had gone to Calcutta and other places in search 
of a career were bound to give a portion of their 
time to the villages. The easiest thing for them to 
do would be to meet among themselves and make 
an arrangement by which say half of them would 
take leave from office and serve for a_ stipulated 
number of months, at the end of which their place 
would be taken by the next batch. If they had a will 
there would surely be some way also for serving the 
cause of the villagers. Those who did ‘not find it 
possible to offer personal service might help by cash. 

Gandhiji ended by citing the example of England, 
Russia and other countries where every family had 
sent as many able-bodied men and women as 
possible for the defence of their country. This 
was how unity of heart was actually achieved in 
the world and he hoped that we in our country 
would be able to rise ‘above small selfish considera- 
tions and create that unity without which life 
itself would not be worth living. 

30-1-"47 . 

Gandhiji began by apologizing for the fifteen 
minutes’ delay. It was due to his being occupied. 
with Zaman Saheb and Yusuf Saheb. These officers 
took him to a model cottage they had had erected. 
It was a good house but in his opinion unfit for 
human habitation in the Indian climate. Such a 
house could well! be described as a box. The inmates 
would be baked as in an oven and they would be 
suffocated when they closed their doors and windows 
as had become their habit. He, therefore, suggested 
comfortable cottages of bamboo, straw and thatch. 
Such cottages will be airy, cool and artistic in the 
‘Indian setting, specially in the midst of stately palms 
of’ cocoanut and supari. 

He was also pleased when these officers informed 
him that the refugees had commenced to return 
from the places where they had taken refuge. He 
hoped that this return would continue with unabated 
zeal. He was of opinion that the people should dis- 
miss all fear from their minds and feel safe in the 
midst of their own countrymen, whether Hindu or 
Muslim. When they learnt to fear their Maker alone 
they would cease to fear their fellows. They would 
find that there were no people to frighten them if 
they were not afraid themselves. This had been his 
uniform experience in the course of the last sixty 
years of his life. 

The third question taken up by him was in 
connection with some fishermen who had met him 
on the previous evening. They had complained that 
in this country where fishing was confined to privately 
owned ponds for the major part of the year, it was 
impossible for them to live if they were boycotted 


‘to pray for 


by the majority community. Gandhiji expressed his 
surprise at this state of affairs and suggested that 
unless the Hindus and Muslims. could rise above 
their present political differences and reasserted 
their common humanity and common brotherhood, 
life would become an impossibility where nature 
had designed otherwise. He hoped, therefore, that 
the alleged conditions would be corrected by the 
joint efforts of the people concerned and real peace 
restored in the countryside. 

31-1-'47 . 

In the course of his prayer meeting speech: at 
the outset Gandhiji congratulated the audience, 
which was exceptionally large,on the perfect quiet 
they observed throughout the prayer. He then 
referred to two communications he had received 
from Muslim writers who consoled him against his 
critics who questioned his right to speak about the 
purdah or other things pertaining to Islam. The 
writers held by quoting from the Quran that it 
was broad-based and was exceptionally tolerant. It 
welcomed criticism and invited the world to study 
the Quran. One of them also held that no group 
or nation had remained without a prophet or 
teacher. He mentioned these communications to 
show that all Muslims did not hold what he 
considered to be intolerant views. He hoped too 
that the audience which contained a large number 
of Muslims would appreciate the testimony of the 
two writers who did not appear to be biassed writers. 

The speaker then dealt with the following 
question addressed to him by some of the workers. 

The Muslims were boycotting Hindu artisans and 
craftsmen and were taking to occupations like 
fishing, fir trade, pan-cultivation etc. Workers who 
desired to bring about peace between the two 
communities did not know what to do under the 
circumstances. 

Gandhiji said he hoped that the news was exag- 
gerated and that the boycott was confined to the 
fewest Muslims possible. He thought that it could © 
not be sustained. The logical result was that any 
such move would be a compulsory exodus of the 
Hindus from: the Muslim majority provinces, a 
result he had not heard a single leader encourage 
or contemplate. He invited his informants to 
bring the news to the notice of the authorities, not 
with a view to having the movers punished but 
with a view to having an authoritative pronounce- 
ment from them. He further advised the audience 
wisdom to both the communities. 

The second question was : There is a movement 
for reducing the share of the owner from half to 
one-third of the agricultural produce. What is 
your opinion about this? 

The speaker welcomed the move for the reduction 
of the landlord’s share from half to one-third. He 
thought the move was substantial. The land belonged 
to the Lord of us all and therefore to the worker 
on it. But till that ideal state of things came about, 
the movement towards the reduction of the 
landlord’s portion was in the right direction. 

But he warned the movers against the use of 
compulsion or violence. He could have no part or 
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t share in violence. It was a reform to ba Deogdhe: 
~ about only by the cultivation of healthy public 
_ opinion. The reformers must have patience. He 
believed implicitly in the aphorism: ‘As the end so 
_ the means.’ In his opinion it was pernicious to hold 
that so long as the end was good any means, however 
- violent or unjust, were justified. Many movements 
had come to grief by reliance on doubtful means. 
1-2-'47 
: This meeting eclipsed all the previous ones in 
_ point of numbers of both the Muslims and the 
Hindus. Consequently there was much noise when 
Gandhiji came to the meeting. He drew the attention 
__ of the audience to the fact that the universal law 
_ applicable to all meetings was that the visitors 
_ should be perfectly still and observe silence no 
_ matter how vast the audience was. 
_ Yesterday evening a Maulvi wanted to speak 
4 for a short time. The speaker had sensed what he 
’ wanted to speak. He therefore contrary to wont 
_ allowed him to speak for the five minutes which 
_ he wanted by the watch. The Maulvi Saheb took 
' no more than three minutes but said what he want- 


q was a narrow view of religion. He claimed the right tc to 
4 _ study,and interpret the message of Islam. The Maulvi 
_ Saheb further resented coupling of the name of 
Rama, a mere young, King with Rahim, name of 
_ God, similarly of Krishna with Karim. Gandhiji said 
' this was a narrow view of Islam. Islam was not a 
q creed to be preserved in a box. It was open to 
_ mankind to examine it and accept or reject its 
tenets. He hoped that this narrow view was not 
_ shared by the Muslims of Bengal or rather India. 
' In this connection Gandhiji wanted to draw the 
' attention of the audience to the work Dr. Sushila 
a Nayyar was doing in Changirgaon. She wanted 
5; to go to Sevagram to attend to the hospital 
' for whose management she was responsible, but 
' her Muslim patients would not let her go 
till they were restored to health. She had also 
' mentioned that in the village, partakers of the loot 
of October last were of their own accord bringing 
' back some of the looted property. He was of 
_ opinion that this was a happy omen. If the infection 
_ spread, the courts would have no work to do so 
_ far as public loot was concerned. He for one would 
' ask Government to waive the right of prosecution 
_ if the looted property was returned. But. he said 
_ the return must be sincere and full, whether by the 
guilty one or the public, and not a mere token to 
_ avoid prosecution. What he aimed at was a change 
‘ of heart and not a truce superimposed by the mili- 
‘tary or the police. A popular ministry could not 
impose its will on the people. 

Gandhiji then answered the following question: 
You have asked rich men to be trustees. Is it 
_ implied that they should give up private ownership 
in their property ‘and create out of it a trust valid 
in the eyes of the law and managed democratically ? 
~ How will the successor of the present incumbent 
_ be determined on his demise ? 
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i. answer Gandhiii sand fae he adhered to the 
position taken by him years ago that everything 
belonged to God and was from God. Therefore it 
was for His people as a whole, not for a 
particular individual. When an individual had 


more than his proportionate portion he became 
a trustee of that portion for God’s people. 


God who was all-powerful had no need to 
store. He created from day to day: hence men also 
Should in theory live from day to day and not 
stock things. If this truth was imbibed by the people 
generally, it would become legalized and trusteeship 
would become a legalized institution. He wished it 
became a gift from India to the world. Then there 
would be no exploitation and no reserves as in 
Australia and other countries for White men and 
their posterity. In these distinctions lay the seed 
of a war more virulent than the last two. As to 
the successor, the trustee in office would have the 


right to nominate his successor subject to legal 
sanction. 


3-2-'47 

Gandhiji referre d with hesitation to the resolu-— 
tion passed by the Muslim League on the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It considered the Congress resolu- 
tion to be dishonest and did not mean what it 
said. [t was also said that the elections and 
other dealings of the Assembly were illegal. 
The speaker pleaded that there should be no impu- 
tation of dishonesty by one party to the other. It 
was not g90d for th2 gceat organizations which they 
both were. There was no reason why they should 
regard them as enemies, one of the other. That 
practice would not lead them to independence. 
If the elections and proceedings were illegal 
their legality should be challenged in a court of law. 
Otherwise, the charge had no meaning. If they 
did not wish to recognize the courts as he did in 
1920 and later, then the talk of illegality should 
cease. He would plead with the League that 
they should go into the Assembly and state their 
case and influence the proceedings. But if they did 
not, he would advise them to test the sincerity of 
the Assembly and see how it dealt with the 
Muslim problem. It was due to themselves and 
the rest of the country unless they wanted to rely 
upon the law of the sword which he was sure they 
did not wish to do. Then the League had said that 
the Assembly represented only the Caste Hindus. 
Surely there were in the Assembly the Scheduled 
Classes, the Christians, the Parsis, the Anglo-Indians 
and all those who considered themselves sons of 
India. Then Doctor Ambedkar was good enough to 
attend the Assembly, not to mention the other large 
number of the Scheduled Classes. The Sikhs too 
were still there. It was open to the League to put up 
their fight within the Assembly. 

As to the British Government who, as the League 
contended, should dismiss the Assembly, he enter- 
tained the hope, though he admitted it was some- 
what shaken, that they would honestly carry to 
the end the voluntary Document. He submitted 
that the British Government was bound to act 
according to the State Paper even if a few 
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Bensinees hae to betablich chet evdependence in 
accordance with the Paper. He hoped that the 
British would not forfeit all credit for honest 
dealing with India. 

Gandhiji concluded by saying that whilst he 
felcobliged to refer to League politics, he warned 
the audience against inferring that the Hindus and 
the Muslims were to regard one another as enemies. 
The League has made no such announcement. Let 
the political quarrel be confined to the politicians 
at the top. It would be a disaster if the quarrel 
permeated in the villages. The way to Indian inde- 
pendence lay not through the sword but through 
mutual friendship and adjustment . He was in 
Noakhali to show what real Pakistan could mean. 
Bengal was the one province in India where it 
could be demonstrated. Bengal had produced talented 
Hindus and talented Muslims. Bengal had contributed 
largely to the national struggle. It was in the 
fitness of things that Bengal should now show how the 
Muslims andthe Hindus could live together as friends 
and brothers. Then there would’be no reason for 
Bengal to remain a deficit province. [t ought to 
be a province of plenty. 

4-2-'47 

The prayer meeting was held by special invita- 
tion in the badi of Salimulla Saheb who is reported 
to be the chief Muslim in Sadhurkhil. He had 
given his assurance that there would be no objec- 
tion to the Ramadhun Being recited with the clapping 
of hands. 

Ax the time of Gandhiji’s speech some Muslim 
friends wished to read an address in Bengali which 
Gandhiji said might be read if it pleased the friends. 
It referred to the music before mosques, cow-slau- 
ghter etc. Gandhiji said he was not concerned 
with these questions. They were questions of law. 
He wanted to capture their hearts and see them 
welded into one. If that was attained, everything 
else would right itself. If their hearts were not 
united, nothing could be right. Their unfortunate 
lot would then be slavery. He asked them to accept 
the slavery of the one Omnipotent God no matter 


by what name they addressed Him. Then they would. 


bend the knee to no man or men. It was ignorance 
to say that he coupled Rama, a mere man, with 
God. He had repeatedly made it clear that his 
Rama was the same as God. His Rama was before, 
is ptesent now and would be for all time. He was 
Unborn and Uncreated. Therefore, let them to- 
lerate and respect the different faiths. He was 
himself an iconoclast but he had equal regard for 
the so-called idolaters. Those who worshipped idols 
also worshipped the same God who was every- 
where, even in a clod of earth, even in a nail that 
was pared off. He had Muslim friends whose names 
were Rahim, Rahman, Karim. Would he therefore 
join on to the name of God when he addressed 
them as Rahim, Karim, or Rahman? 

Let them beware of the thought that all was 
well in Noakhali or the neighbouring parts. If. the 
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reports he received were at all true, things had 
not quite settled down. He did not refer to these 
things or the destruction that had been wrought 
because he did not wish to excite passion. He did 
not believe in retaliation. He had lived with Pathans. 
Badshah Khan, being tired of retaliation which had 
descended from generation to generation, had learnt 
the virtue of non-violence. He did not claim perfection © 
for him. He could beangered. Buthe didclaim for his — 
friend the wisdom that dictated to him restraint on — 
one’s love of vengeance. He wanted the same thing in — 
Noakhali. Unless they sincerely believed that without © 
real peace between the communities there was neither — 
Pakistan nor Hindustan, slavery was their lot. 

He had a visit from four young Muslim friends — 
who deplored the fact that he had not corrected 
the exaggeration about the number of murders in | 
Noakhali and the adjacent parts. He had not done 
so because he did not wish to bring out all he had 
seen. But if it at all mended matters he was free 
to declare that he had found no evidence to support 
the figure of a thousand. The figure was certainly 
much smaller. He was also free to admit that the 
murders in number and brutalities in Bihar eclipsed 
those in Noakhali. But that admission must not mean 
a call for him to go to Bihar. He did not know 
that he could render any greater service by going 
to Bihar than from here. He would not be worth 
anything if without conviction he went there at the 
bidding of anybody. He would need no prompting, 
immediately he felt that his place was more in Bihar 
than in Noakhali. He was where he thought he could 
render the greatest service to both the communities 
The Most Effective Remedy 

Gandhiji holds that our Constructive Programme 
is the most effective remedy for communal unity 
and other problems of our country. In a_ letter 
written from Kazirkhil (Noakhali District) to Prof. 
fl Oe Kumarappa, Gandhiji says: 

“The work I am doing here is the most 
difficult of all I have hitherto undertaken and I — 
know that those who are working for the 
country take an effective part in the work here 
if they do their best in their respective spheres. 
The village work that has been your lot can 
contribute probably the most to the fruition 
of what is being done here. At the same time 
I know that it is the most uphill work as I find 
walking from village to village and putting before 
them sanitation, the spinning wheel, weaving 
and the craft peculiar tothe particular village.” 
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Some important Questions 


SOIL FOOD v. DRUG 


; In human nutrition people recognize the difference 
_ between staple food and drugs. Usually the staple 
food is eaten in large quantities and it contains all 
the elements necessary for the human body in the 
right proportions or nearly in the right proportions. 
-Milk for instance will contain fat, proteins, calcium 
'and vitamin A besides other similar ingredients. 
But if for any reason the body of a patient needs 
more vitamin A than is found in milk because of 
_ some diseased state of the body, then to meet 
this need vitamin A may be administered in the 
form of some liver products, such as_ shark liver 
oil or cod liver oil. We recognize, therefore,“that 
_ an ordinary wholesome food differs from medicines. 
_ The medicines are administered in small doses 
according to the needs of the particular patient 
_and his condition. An old man may take a different 
_ dose of medicine from that of a middle-aged one, 
the latter would need a different dose from that 
of a child. 

_ Again, certain drugs are used as _ stimulants 
when individuals want to go beyond their energy 
pfovided by nature by indulging in dances at night 
clubs. Such individuals stimulate their bodies to 
“meet the extra demand of energy by taking injec- 
"tions of morphia and such other drugs. For the 
‘moment they appear to be full of vitality and 
energy, but a time comes when they suffer from 
_the reaction of the stimulants. Therefore all persons 
desiring to lead a normal life without overstraining 
‘the nervous or muscular system will content 
themselves with a healthy use of energy produced 
by the normal food. 

_ Medicines are indicated in the case of the 
_ existence of pathological conditions, while stimulants 
are harmful tothe body as they overtax the system. 
Thus the staple food, medicine and the drug, each 
has its own place and cannot be substituted one 
for the other. Food for the normal person, medicine 
‘for the sick person and the drug for the over- 
indulgent. 

_ Similarly in plant life too we have these three 
“stages. Plants like animals need food. They draw 
this food from the air and the soil through the 
‘medium of water. If the normal food that the 
‘plant requires is deficient’ in a particular aspect, 
that deficiency may be made good by a proper 
_ diagnosis and prescription. Also, plants can be 
_ Stimulated like human beings with drugs too. But 
that is an unnatural situation. In nature much of 
the mineral substances needed by plant life is 
provided in some assimilable form by micro-organisms 
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in the soil. These micro-organisms take organic 
matter and present it in an assimilable form 
fit for the plants. In the.normal way the animals 
feed on vegetation and after assimilating that which 
is needed for the energy and growth they pass out 
the rest back to the earthand these micro-organisms 
in the soil convert such material back into plant 
food, and so goes on the cycle in nature. Any 
interference in this by men can only be justified 
by the circumstances. 

The natural staple food of all plants is farm 
yard manure and other organic matter. Such manures 
have in them certain elements termed auxins which 
help better assimilation of the food just as vita- 
mins in human food help in the biochemical process. 
The auxins are indispensable for plant life just as 
vitamins are indispensable for human beings and 
farm yard manure and other organic matter are rich 
in these auxins. 

Where the mineral contents of the soil may be 
deficient owing to flooding and washing away of 
certain mineral salts it may be necessary to supply 
that deficiency by introducing certain chemicals. 
But this is ayprocess which is analogous to medi- 
cine to the human body. Just as medicines can 
only be administered by a qualified doctor after a 
careful diagnosis with a prescription suited to 
the particular conditions of the patient, similarly 
this method of adding chemical fertilizers to the 
soil should only be adopted after a careful analysis 
of the soil and the requirements of plant life to be 
raised on that soil. Without such proper prescrip- 
tions given by a soil chemist to freely use chemical 
fertilizers would be as foolish as a layman admini- 
stering medicine to a patient, and it may be equally 
tragic in its results. Artificial fertilizers, therefore, 
are not plant food but ‘they are medicines to 
the soil. 

Just as the human system can be stimulated 
beyond its normal performance by drugs such as 
morphia, similarly plants also can be subjected to an 
unhealthy enhancement of their growth and _pro- 
duction by the use of drugs. Chemical fertilizers 
can produce this effect; but it is an unhealthy, 
short-sighted and unnatural state of affairs. 

If our agricultural food production is to supply 
the normal requirements of the human body, the 
plants from which we draw that food must also be 
healthy, normal and well-fed. Any artificial stimu- 
lant or artificial feeding will naturally affect our 
food as we depend upon, specially in our country, 
so largely on plant life as food. Hence it becomes 
imperative that we should watch the food given 
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to these, the medicines administered and the drugs 
supplied. If there is any undue ‘dose at any stage 
it will ultimately tell on the health conditions of 
the human being. 

New Zealand grows most of its food supply on 
soils manured by chemical fertilizers and it was 
found that the people of New Zealand were subject 
to catarrh, influenza, septic tonsils and dental 
caries. Therefore, Dr. Chapman of the Physical and 
Mental Welfare Society of New Zealand carried 
out some experiments in Mount Albert Grammar 
School Hostel and subjected over 60 boys, teachers 
and staff, to experimental: feeding. The food was 
changed from the “ chemically grown ”’ fruits, salads 
and vegetables to articles produced on farm yard 
manure and he reports: “ There is a marked physical 
growth and freedom from other common ailments, 
and their dental conditions have improved.” It 
may be noted here that during the last war when 
young men were examined for recruiting, over 40% 
of the New Zealanders were found to be unfit 
because of defective teeth. This experiment gives 
the warning that if the health of the 
India is to be what it should be, we must beware 
of chemical fertilizers. This is purely from the point 
of view of our food. 

Looking at it from the needs of the soil, chemi- 
cal fertilizers increase the acidity of the soil. Parts 
of Bengal and Bihar have already suffered from 
this. To make the fertilizers effective, it is neces- 
sary to apply it at a suitable depth and not as a 
top-dressing. Application of manures at some depth 
involves deep ploughing and copious irrigation. In 
our country where the major portion of the land 
is subject to the vagaries of the monsoon it would 
be a pure gamble to plough deep and manure the land 
with expensive manures only to find at the end of 
the season that the rains have failed. Our farmers 
are not financially well off enough to take the 
risks of this type of land treatment. 

As we have already indicated earlier, before 
artificial fertilizers can be used on any plot of 
ground a very careful analysis of the soil and its 
requirements have to be ascertained. This involves 
a wide spread, well trained expert staff of agricul- 
tural chemists who could function as ‘soil doctors’. 
Before we have such a personnel available at every 
plot of cultivable land it will be sheer folly to put 
artificial fertilizers in the hands of the farmers. It 
will be like handing in poisons —drugs like opium, 
morphia, etc. —into the hands of ignorant patients 
without any control as to their use. Therefore, even 
if we wish to introduce fertilizers as medicine, the 
condition precedent to such a course will be the 
introduction of agricultural chemists in large 
numbers. In our country we -have not got physi- 
cians even for human beings in sufficient numbers. 
Where are we to find soil physicians in greater 
numbers ? | 

With these facts before us we regret to notice 
that our ill-advised Central Governmentis pushing 
on with the promotion and extension of artificial 
fertilizer factories. In Bihar at Sindhri, a scheme 


people of © 


for artificial fertilizer factories involving foreign 
machinery to the extent of Rs. 12 crores and other 
buildings and equipment running into a further 10 
crores are being pushed forward. We hope better 
counsels will prevail and the suicidal schemes will 
yield place to carrying on researches on more 
healthy lines which will provide a considerable 
amount of the organic matter, that is going to waste 
today, as suitable manures to our fields. Only such 
a course will provide us with health-giving food 
and save us from the unscrupulous exploiters who, 
regardless of the harm they are. causing the people, © 
consider accumulation of wealth the one and only © 


objective in life. 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 


INFECTION IN LEPROSY WORK 


“There is a lot of false heroism connected with 
leprosy work. After all, leprosy is no worse than a — 
lot of other diseases with which doctors are associating : 
themselves constantly in general medical work.”’ 

Dr. Cochrane 

In gratefully welcoming Shri Vinoba’s appeal to 
doctors to take to leprosy work, I wish to state the 
more known facts about the incidence of infection 
by leprosy work. Perry Burgess, the President of 
the American Leprosy Foundation, sums up the 
facts in the following words: 

“ Despite the facts that among the many leprosa- 
ria, scattered throughout the world, thousands of 
well people, doctors, nurses and lay workers, have 
been in daily association with patients, the incidence 
of infection is very small. Reasonable precautions — 
are taken as with any infectious disease.” 

The most publicized case is Father Damien, but 
contributing exceptional factors are not known to 
the public. To quote the late Dr. O. E. Denny of 
the U. S. Public Health Service : 

“The good Father never took any precautions 
against infection but lived surrounded by his sick 
parishioners, under un-hygienic conditions, his food | 
prepared by leprosy patients, his clothes washed by 
them and even his pipe smoked by them.” 
Brother Joseph Dutton, Father Damien’s successor 

whose work was largely medical and who spent 
48 years at Kalaupapa, Molokai did not acquire the 
disease. Nor did the two nurses Mother Marianne 
and Sister Leopoldina, who served with Father 
Damien, acquire the disease. The biographer of 
Mother Marianne Dr. T. Wood Clark says: 

“ The experience of Mother Marianne and her 
associates and followers has taught the medical 
profession a lesson of great value. They have preved 
beyond question that if sanitary precautions are 
properly carried out, one can spend his life among 
leprosy patients with impuity. They have, by their 
example, demonstrated the important truth that 
leprosy, while infectious, is not contagious,” 
In the 78 year old history of Kalaupapa there 

has been only one other case besides Father Damien’s 

of infection by leprosy work. It was that of Father 

Peter hailed as “ Father Damien’s prototype”. But 

he had only a small, dark, elevated spot high up 

on the forehead. He was operated’ and the spot 
. 
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_ removed. He has continued ever after to be clinically 
and bacteriologically negative. Today at 73 he is 
an active worker at Kalaupapa. 

Culion in the Philippines, founded in 1907, is 
the largest leprosarium in the world with many 
hundreds of employees, nurses and physicians. Only 
two cases of institutional infection have been so 
. far reported—a priest and a labourer.’ The labourer 
_ ‘developed the disease one year after arrival and as 
_ he had a brother as a patient in the colony it was 
a easily established that the infection had happened 
| before his coming to the colony. According to 
_ medical reports the diagnosis of the priest was 
doubtful. | 
q The evidence of Dr. M. Carreon regarding the 
~ San Lazaro Hospital, Manila is very interesting : 

“From the time the present San Lazaro Hospital 
was founded 264 years ago up to these . days, no 


physician, nurse or attendant has ever been known ~ 


to have developed leprosy.” 

a Medical and missionary literature frequently 
_ fefer to the instances of Father Boglioli of New 

Orleans, Father Daniel of Brazil and Mary Reed 

in India. Father Boglioli, the Italian Chaplain of 

_ Charity Hospital, New Orleans, sometimes called 

_ ‘the Father Damien of Louisiana”, is the only 
' person known to have contracted the disease in 
- the long history of the hospital. In 1879 there was 
_ award of 15 leprosy patients,. attended daily by 
physicians and nurses. It is interesting that while 
none of the physicians and nurses contracted leprosy, 
Father Boglioli who administered religious rites to 
two patients in the ward and visited the ward from 


time to time should have acquired the disease. — 


Father Daniel is said to have contracted leprosy 
in a similar manner. Eminent authorities have 
stated that both these cases are scientifically 
_ questionable. Dr. Christobal Manalang believes that 
_ the nature of their contact as priests administering 
religious rites to patients lodged in a hospital does not 
warrant belief in institutional infection. He believes 
that they could have harboured infection prior to 
their institutional contact. 
Mary Reed worked for 7 years as a missionary 
in India but not in a leprosarium. Then she return- 
ed to the United States and discovered that she 
had leprosy. She returned to India and worked in 
leprosaria. She recovered from the disease without 
treatment and lived a life of active service till 86. 
Dr. R. G. Cochrane thinks that her leprosy was 
so slight and benign that while her devotion to the 
cause deserved wider fame her leprosy was certainly 
not worth at all the publicity it has had. 

In the history of Carville ( Louisiana ), which is 
completing its 52nd year, no member ofthe medical 
or nursing staff has contracted the disease. One 
non-medical employee, not having much direct 
contact with the patients, is reported to have had the 
infection. Perhaps he did, and that would be only 
a very small incidence — one case in 52 years. But 
as the worker came from a highly endemic district 
there is reasonable doubt as to whether he had 
not been infected in his earlier years before coming 
to work in Carville. 
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In reviewing the cases of institutional infection 
in leprosy one is struck by the fact that few or no 
cases concern physicians and nurses. Their contact 
is far greater and more intimate than that of the | 
clergy. As a rule, however, they have observed 
nothing more than the usual sanitary precautions 
taken in any general hospital. Dr. William Brady 
can well assert: 

“ Hansen’s disease (leprosy) is feebly, if at all, 
communicable through ordinary human contacts and 
that the place where one is least likely to contract 
the disease is in a properly conducted Sanatorium.” 
The doctor who takes to leprosy work today 

does not need to fear infection. Nor need he 
intoxicate himself with the belief that he. is on 
the road to martyrdom. Let us in all humility 
learn the lessons of Father Damien’s example, but 
let us not play upon the theme for dramatic 
effect. When six Franciscan Missionaries left the 
United States to work in a leprosarium in Australia, 
the New York Sunday Mirror ( October 8, 1944) 
broke out with lurid head-lines: “ N. Y. Nuns in 
living suicide by contact with leprosy: The same 
inevitable tomorrow awaits those heroic missionaries 
of mercy as Father Damien who came under the 
insidious touch of the disease.”” This is sensational 
but unscientific. Leprosy is difficult to acquire 
except in childhood and in an endemic environment. 
Inoculation ‘with heavily bacillated tissues have 
failed to produce leprosy in those experimented 
upon. Father Damien is only the exception that 
proves the rule and there are sufficient reasons 
explaining the exceptional occurrence. It now needs 
far less heroism or none to take to leprosy work if 
one weighed the facts and shed the fear. But 
if the fear and the glory are gone, the opportunity 
of service still remains. 


Madras, 8-2-'47 T. N. JAGADISAN 


- NOTICE 
Dr. Bhagwat from Uruli-Kanchan writes: 


In order to relieve the pressure of corres- — 
pondence we have made arrangements to provide 
Nature Cure books in all possible Indian languages 


from the following Gramodyog Vastu Bhandar 
address: 
The Manager, Gramodyog Vastu  Bhandar, 


Ranade Road Extension, Dadar, Bombay 14. 


ECONOMY OF PERMANENCE 
(A Quest for a Social Order based on Non-violence ) 
By J. C. Kumarappa 
With Gandhiji’s Foreword 
Price Rupees Two, Postage etc. Annas Five 


ECONOMICS OF KHADDAR 
( Second Revised Edition ) 
By Richard B. Gregg 

Price Rupees Two, Postage etc. Annas Six 
Available at: 

Navajivan Karyalaya,—P. B. 105, Kalupur, 
Ahmedabad ; — 130 Princess Street, Bombay 2; 
— 299 Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2; — Kanpith Bazar, 
Surat ; — Lakhajiraj Road, Rajkot ; — 641/11 Kucha 
Mahajani, Chandni Chowk, Delhi ; — Bright View 
Building, Royal Park, Mc Leod Road, Lahore. 
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SOME IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


[On the 9th of February Gandhiji dealt with some 
questions that were sent to him during the day. ‘It 
being his day of silence he wrote out the answers which 
were read out to the prayer'meeting. The answers 
_deserve careful study by all earnest workers. —Ed.] 

Q. It has been our experience that a worker 
becomes power-loving after some time. How 
are the rest of his co-workers to keep him in 
check? In other words, how are we to preserve 
the democratic character of the organization? We 
have found that non-cooperation with the party 
in question does not help. The work of the 
organization itself suffers. 

A. This is not your experience alone but it is 
almost universal. Love of power is usual in 
man and it often only dies with his death. 
Therefore, it is difficult for co-workers to keep him 
in check, if only because they are more likely than 
not to have the same human frailty; and so long 
as we do not know a single completely non-violent 
organization in the world, we cannot claim to know 
the utterly democratic character of an organization 
because, as can be definitely proved, no perfect 
democracy is possible without perfect non-violence 
at the back of it. The question would be proper 
if non-cooperation was violent as it often, if not 
invariably, is. Claiming to know somewhat from 
experience the non-violent character of non-coopera- 


tion, I suggest that given a good cause, non- 
violent non-cooperation must succeed and no 
organization can suffer threugh offering non- 


violent non-cooperation. The questioner labours 
under the difficulty of having experience of non- 
cooperation, at best partially non-violent, at its 
worst bare-faced violence sailing under the name of 
non-violence. The pages of the Harijan and Young 
India are filled with instances of abortive non- 
cooperation, because of these two vital defects, 
non-violence being partial or totally ‘absent. 
During my long experience, I also noticed that 
those who complain of others being ambitious of 
holding power are no less ambitious themselves, 
and when it is a question of distinguishing between 
half a dozen and six, it becomes a thankless task. 

Q. In almost all villages there are parties and 
factions. When we draft local help, whether we 
wish it or not, we become involved in local power 
politics. How can we steer clear of this difficulty ? 
Should we try to by-pass both parties and carry on 
work with the help of outside workers ? Our 
experience has been that such work becomes 
entirely contingent upon outside aid and crumbles 
down as soon as the latter is withdrawn. What 
should we do then to develop local initiative and 
foster local cooperation ? 3 
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A. Alas for India that parties and factions are 
to be found in the villages as they are to be found 
in our cities. And when power politics enter our 
villages with less thought of the welfare of the 
villages and more of using them for increasing the 
parties’ own power, this becomes a hindrance to the 
progress of the villagers rather than a help. I would 
say that whatever be the consequence, we must. 
make use as much as possible of local help and if 
we are free from the taint of power politics, we 
are not likely to go wrong. Let us remember that 
the English-educated men and women from the 
cities have criminally neglected the villages of 
India which are the backbone ‘of the country. 
The process of remembering our neglect will 


induce patience. .I[ have never gone to a 
single village which is devoid of an _ honest 
worker. We fail to find him when we are not 


humble enough to recognize any merit in our villages. 
Of course, we are to steer clear of local politics 
and this we shall learn to do when we accept help 
from all parties and no parties, wherever it is 
really good. I would regard it as fatal for success 
to by-pass villagers. As I knew this very difficulty, 
I have tried rigidly to observe the rule of one 
village, one worker, except that where he or she 
does not know Bengali, an interpreter’s help has 
been given. I can only say that this system has so 
far answered the purpose. I must, therefore, discount 
your experience. I would further suggest that we © 
have got into the vicious habit of coming to 
hasty conclusions. Before pronouncing such a 
sweeping condemnation as is implied in the 
sentence that ‘work becomes entirely contingent 
upon outside aid and crumbles down as soon as the 
latter is withdrawn’, I would go so far as to say 
that even a few years'experience of residence in 
a single village, trying to work through local workers, 
should not be regarded as conclusive proof that 
work could not be done through and by local workers. 
The contrary is obviously true. It now becomes 
unnecessary for me to examine the last ‘sentence 
in detail. I can categorically say to the principal 
worker: ‘If you have any outside help, get rid of 
it. Work singly, courageously, intelligently with all 
the local help you can get and, if you do not succeed, 
blame only yourself.and no one else and nothing 
else.’ ; :; 

Q. If we are tostart khadi-work in the devastat- 
ed areas in Noakhali, should we begin with finan- 
cial and technical aid from outside or slowly build 
up the whole structure with local men and 
money alone ? 

A. I will say in your own words: ‘ Slowly build 
up the whole structure with local men and money’, 
taking care to make yourself sure that you know 
the whole art of spinning in the widest sense I 
have given to the term. What that sense is you should 
learn from my writings in the Harijan which you 
will do if you have the requisite eagerness. 

Q. The cultivators and land-owners who used 
to have their land tilled by Muslim labour have 
lost two crops namely mircha (long pepper), 
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til seeds and mustard seeds owing to the loot of 
agricultural implements and bullocks and want of 
labour from Muslims. The time for ploughing 


. fields for the next boro and aus crop is impending 


and unless the cultivators get these within fifteen 
days, they will almost lose that crop also. 

_ A. This is most unfortunate if it is true. I have 
no doubt that all such land should be put under 
cultivation not only for the sake of the owners but 
also for the State, which is or should be more con- 
cerned withthe cultivation of food-crops even than 
the owners. Therefore, the owners should ask the 
authorities for this assistance and the State should 


_ see to it that allsuch land is beneficially cultivated. 


It is the duty of the State to ask and encourage 
Muslim labour to render this essential service whe- 


_ ther the owner be a Muslim or a Hindu. The State 


— ils 


should certainly see that all labour is adequately 


paid by fixing the wages. 
GANDHIJ’S WALKING TOUR DIARY 
5-2-'47 
It was a big audience that Gandhiji had addressed 


q on the fifth. The gathering was perfectly still. There 
q was no noise when he came to the meeting. He 


To a a 


began his remarks by asking the volunteers to refrain 


from providing decorations and a kind of ornamental 


_ shade where hesat. He was averse toall these things. 


_ It was a waste of labour and money. All that was 
- needed was a raised seat with something clean and 


_ soft to rest his fatless and muscleless 


bones. He 


7 wanted to deal that evening with a question that 
_ arose out of the meeting of the third instant but he 


could not deal on the fourth as he 


had to deal 


_ with the statement read to him by the Muslim 
_ friends. The question was as follows: 


You have asked those Provinces which have the 


_ necessary courage to frame their own constitution 
- and then ask the British army to quit their territory 
as proof of the attainment of independence. What, in 
_ your opinion, should be the basis of the franchise 


in those 


free provinces of India ? Should 


communal electorates be replaced by functional 
_ ones in the Assemblies ? Should there be functional 
_ instead of communal representation ? Should there 
_ be joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
- communal minorities or functional groups ? Should 
_ there be favoured representation of any group for 
the time being? If so, of what group? Should 
_we have joint electorate, and full adult franchise ? 


ary 


Answer: Gandhiji’s answer was unequivocal. 


- Even one province could frame its own constitution 
_and enforce it, provided that it was backed not 


_ by a majority of one but by an overwhelming 


majority. Gandhiji held that no power on earth 


_ could resist the lovers of liberty who were ready 
not to kill opponents but be killed by them. This 


was the view that he 


time. But today they had made considerable 


_ progress. He put a favourable interpretation on the 
- Cabinet Mission’s State Paper. So far as he could 
see they could not resist the declared wish of a 
single province. If that was true of one province, 
say Bengal, how much more it was for a number of 


eee AN 


had enunciated at one 
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provinces which the Constituent Assembly 


‘undoubtedly represented ? But he was indifferent 


to what the British Government said so far as 
India’s independence was concerned. That rested 
with the people and no outside power. Nor was 
there any question as to what India would do if 
the State Paper was withdrawn. India has been 
accustomed to life in the wilderness. When Pandit 
Nehru and his friends accepted office he had said 
that it was not a bed of roses but a bed of thorns. 
Their goal was liberty and liberty they would take 
no matter what happened. 

Naturally he could speak with confidence when 
the people had only non-violence in view as a 
steadfast simple policy without reservation. If on the 
other hand, they thought they could drive away 
the English by the sword ‘they were vastly mistaken. 
They did not know the determination and courage 
of the English. They would not yield to the power 
of the sword. But they could not withstand the 
courage of non-violence which disdained to deal 
death against death. He knew no other power . 
higher than non-violence. And if they werestill with- 
out real independence, it was, he was sure, because 
the people had not developed sufficient non-violence. 
Anyway the State Paper in his opinion was in 
answer to the non-violent strength that India 
had so far developed. 

If they contemplated the last war, they would 
plainly see that whilst the enemy powers so-called 
were crushed, the allied powers had won ‘but an 
empty victory. Apart from the wanton destruction 
of human heads they had between the allies and the 
enemies succeeded in draining the world of its food 
materials and cloth. And the former seemed to be so 
dehumanized that they entertained the vain hope of 
reducing the enemies to helotry. It was a question 
whom to pity more—the allies or the enemies. 
Therefore he asked the people bravely to face the 
consequence whatever it was, feeling secure in 
the confidence born of non-violence, be it as an 
honest policy. 

As to the franchise he swore by the franchise 
of all adults, males and females, above the age 
of twentyone or even eighteen. He would bar_ old 
men like himself. They were of no use as voters. 
India and the rest of the world did not belong 
to those who were on the point of dying. To them 
belonged death, life to the young. Thus he would 
have a bar against persons beyond a certain age, 
say fifty, as he would against youngsters below 
eighteen. Of course, he would debar lunatics and 
loafers. Of course, in India free, he could not 
contemplate communal franchise. It must be joint 
electorate, perhaps with reservation of seats. Nor 
could he contemplate favouritism for anyone, say 
Muslims, Sikhs or Parsis for example. If there was 
to, be favouritism he would single out physical lepers. 
They were an answer to the crimes of society. If 
moral lepers would ban themselves, the physical 
lepers would soon be extinct. And they, poor men, 
were so frightened of modern society that they 
put forth no claims. Educate them truly and they 
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would make ideal citizens. Anyway, side by side 


with adult franchise or even before that he pleaded: 


for universal education, not = necessarily literary 
except as perhaps an aid. English education, he was 
convinced, had starved our minds, enervated them 
and never prepared them for brave citizenship. 
He would give them all sufficient knowledge in the 
rich languages of which any country would. be 
proud. Education in the understanding of the rights 
of citizenship was a short term affair if they were 
honest and earnest. 
6-2-'47 

Gandhiji referred to a letter he had received 
from the medical ‘superintendent of the Marwari 
Relief Society. The doctor said that he treated both 


the Hindus and the Musalmans without any distinction. 


Muslim men and women gladly accepted his services. 
He noticed that in this part of the world the 


‘Muslims were poor. There was dirt and insanita-' 


tion, wherever he went. Would he (Gandhiji) say 
something about it? He (Gandhiji) would gladly 
do so. For he had been a lover of cleanliness and 
sanitation for over fifty years. He had to speak 
much in disparagement of the West. It was there- 
fore a pleasure for him to be able to say that he 
had learnt the laws of cleanliness from Englishmen. 
He was pained to see the same tanks in Noakhali 
used for drinking and cleaning purposes. It. was 
wrong. The people thoughtlessly dirtied the streets, 
lanes and footpaths by ‘spitting everywhere and 
clearing their noses. This was the cause of many 
_ diseases in India. No doubt, their chronic poverty 
was responsible for the diseases. But their chronic 
breach of the laws of sanitation was no less respon- 
sible. It was surprising that India lived at all. But 
it was worst in point-of high death rate. America 
was probably the first in the list. And then. those 
that lived were specimens of living death. The sooner 
therefore the inhabitants of Noakhali attended to 
the laws of sanitation the better for them. Poverty 
was no bar to perfect sanitation. 


Then there was invasion of pressmen from far. 


and near. The expression, Press Camp, was an 
attractive expression. But this Press Camp was in 
.keeping with the village surroundings and that too 
with his. His surrounding was inconsistent with 
pomp. The Pressmen who accompanied him were 
living under difficult conditions. They had to live in 
such huts as the villagers were able to provide. They 
had no unlimited accommodation. He would advise 
them not to venture out but be satisfied with the 
news that the five or six were able to provide. His 
barefoot walk need not provide sensation. It ought 
not to excite people. It was no difficulty for him. 
The earth of Noakhali was like velvet and the green 
grass was a magnificent carpet to walk on. It 
reminded him of the soft English grass he had 
noticed in England. It was wholly unnecessary +to 
wear sandals to be able to walk on the Noakhali 
earth and grass. He. could not probably have done 
it in Gujarat, and then he inherited the traditions 
of his country. Pilgrimage was always performed 
barefoot. For him this tour was a pilgrimage pure 
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and simple. But that should be no attraction to Press- 

men and others. He considered it as no strain on 

him. And if God willedit, He would allow him to 

pull through it. Let the Pressmen save the time - 
and money which latter they could contribute to the 

Noakhali Relief Fund or the never-to-end Harijan 

Fund. 

He then came to the questions put to him. 

Q. Supposing one or the other of the provinces 
wishes to declare its independence, what kind of 
constitution would you advise them to prepare? 
In 1925, you declared that in the Free India of your 
dreams only those would have voting rights who 
had contributed by manual labour to the service of 
the State. Do you adhere to that advice today - 
with regard to the above provinces ? 

A. Independence could be the same as for the 
whole of India. He adhered to what he had said in 
1925 viz. that all adults above a certain age, male 
or female, who would contribute some body labour 
to the State would be entitled to the vote. Thus 
a simple Jabourer would easily be a voter whereas 
a millionaire or a lawyer or a merchant and the © 
like would find it hard if they did not do some 
body labour for the State. | 

Q. If contiguous provinces in India do not de- 
clare such independence but scattered ones do so, 
would not the presence of the non-federating units 
create difficulties for the rest in the matter of 
common action ? 


A. He saw no difficulty if the society was of 
his conception, that is based on non-violence. Thus 
supposing populous Bengal with its gifted Tagores 
and Suhrawardys framed a constitution based on 
independence and Assam with its opium habit dream- 
ed away life, Orissa with its skeletons had no © 
wish and Bihar was occupied in family slaughter, 
they would all three be affected and covered by 
Bengal. Such infectiousness was inherent in his 
scheme of independence which was friends to all and 
enemy to none. It might well be that his was a voice © 
in the wilderness. If so, it was India’s misfortune. 

QO. Do you expect the constitution of the free 
provinces to be made so attractive that others 
would voluntarily be drawn into it? 

A. Attractiveness was inherent in everything 
that was inherently good. 

Q. Supposing the whole of Group A forms a 
common constitution, do you think provinces 
which are now under Group B or C will be able 
to join A if they so desire? 

A. It went without saying that if the Group A 
succeeded in framing a good constitution not only — 
would it be open to B and C to join, they would - 
be irresistibly be drawn to it. ieee 

QO. What about the States? Who will decide — 
whether a State should join the Union or not: the 
present rulers or the people? If it is to be the 
latter then what changes would you expect to be 


first made in the constitutions of the present States? 


A. He was a mere humble ryot but he belonged 
to the many crores. The Rajahs were nominally 
640, in reality they were probably less than 100. 
Whatever the number was, they were so few that 
in an awakened India, they could only exist as 
servants of the ryots not in name but in actual 
practice. He did not share the fear underlying the 
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‘question that the British would be so earonen} as 
to play the Rajahs against the ryots. That was 
not the note of the Cabinet Mission Paper. But 
why should India depend upon the British Cabinet ? 
When India was ready, neither the British nor the 
Rajahs, nor any combination of the Powers could 
keep India from her destined goal, her birthright, 
_as the Lokamanya would have said. 
_ 7-2-'47 
_  Gandhiji in the course of his prayer speech set 
himself to answering the questions put to him. 
: You have always been against charity and have 
_ preached the doctrine that no man is free from the 
’ obligation of bread-labour. What is your advice for 
_ people who are engaged in sedentary occupations 
but lost their all in the last riots? Should they 
“migrate and try to find aplace where they can go 
' back to their old, accustomed habits of life or should 
they try to remodel their life in conformity with 
your ideal of bread-labour for everybody? What 
use shall their special talents be in that case? 
In reply Gandhiji said that it was-true that for 
"years he had been against charity as it was under- 
‘stood and that he had for years preached the duty 
of bread-labour. In this connection he mentioned the 
visit he had received from the District Magistrate 
and Zaman Saheb along with a police officer. They 
wanted his opinion about giving doles to the refugees. 
_ They had already decided to put before them the 
' work of the removal of the water hyacinth, the 
repair of roads, village reconstruction or straightening 
out their own plots of land or building on their 
lands. Those who did any one of these things hada 
perfect right to rations. He said that he liked the 
idea. But asa practical idealist he would not take the 
refugees by storm. A variety of work should be put 
‘before the people and they should have one month's 
“notice that if they made no choice of the occupations 
suggested nor did they suggest some other acceptable 
Occupation but declined to do any work though 
i their bodies were fit, they would be reluctantly 
obliged to: tell the refugees that they would not be 
able to give them doles after the expiry of the notice. 
He advised the refugees and their friends to render 
full cooperation to the government in such a scheme 
of work. It was wrong for any citizen to expect 
rations without doing some physical work. 
He could never advise people to leave their homes. 
He would like even one solitary Hindu to feel safe 
‘under any circumstance and would expect the Muslims 
‘to make him perfectly safe in their midst. Heshould 
- welcome them to worship God in the way they knew. 
He certainly did not consider money got through 
speculation as rightly gained. Nor did he consider 
1 impossible for man to shed bad or evil habits at 
‘any time. If everybody lived by the sweat of his 
: brow, the earth would become a paradise. The 
? uestion of the use of special talents hardly 
needed separate consideration. If everyone laboured 
physically for his bread, it followed that poets, 
doctors, lawyers etc. would regard it their duty 
to use those talents gratis for the service of 
umanity. Their output wiil be all the better and 
‘richer for their selfless devotion to duty. 
 8-2-'47 
- Gandhiji addressed a large meeting which had 
Imost as many Muslims as Hindus barring the 
‘women who were present. He addressed himself to 


answering the gollowing four questions which were 
a to him by a visiting friend. 

The Musalmans are boycotting the Hindus. 
Those Hindus who possess more land than they 
can till themselves are in a serious difficulty. What 
is your advice to them? What will they do about 
the surplus land which they hold but cannot till 
themselves, even if they take up the plough 
themselves ? 

A. In answer he said that he had heard of the 
boycott and had made some remarks at previous 
meetings. He hoped, indeed he knew, that the 
boycott was not universal in Noakhali. It was 
probably confined to a few. Whatever the extent, 
he had no doubt that it was wrong and would do 
no good to the boycotters as it could not to those 
against whom it was directed. That opinion was 
held by him for a large number of years, say sixty. 
But there was a condition when he would conceive 
it possible, i.e. if the Muslims regarded the 
Hindus as their enemies and wished to avoid 
their presence in Noakhali. That would amount to 
a declaration of war from which every Indian would 
recoil with horror. In isolated cases, his opinion 
was emphatic. The Hindu under the boycott would 
allow his land to lie fallow like the Australians or 
he would sell the surplus land. What was best was 
that nobody should possess more than he could 
himself use. That was the ideal the society should 
strive to reach. 3 

Q. You have been working here for the last 
three months. Has there been any appreciable 
change in the mentality of the Hindus? 

A. The question could best be answered by the 
Hindus concerned. He flattered himself with the 
belief that the Hindus have, at least for the time 
being, shed their cowardice to an extent. 

Q. There is certainly a peace-loving section among 
the Musalmans. After your presence in their midst, 
have they been influenced to such an extent that 
they are able to assert themselve against the worst 
element in their own community ? 

A. As to this third question he felt glad that 
the questioner admitted that there was a _peace- 
loving section among the Muslims of Noakhali. It 
would be monstrous if there was not. Whether 
they had developed courage to oppose the bad and 
mischievous: element in Muslim society, he would 
give the same answer that he gave to the second © 
question. The Muslim friends could reply with 
certainty. But he was vain enough to believe that 
several Muslim friends had been so affected. As 
for instance, the Muslim witness in Bhatialpur 
declared that the destroyed mandir he had opened 
they would defend against destruction in future 
with their lives. There were other consoling 
instances he had met with during his tour. 

Q. Several workers are engaged in village work 
according to your direction. What has been the 
result of their work on the local Hindu or Muslim 
population ? If you had not been here, would their 
influence have been equal to what it is at present? 
Will the present influence of your workers be of. 
a lasting character ? 

A. As to this fourth question Gandhiji said that 
if he was pure and meant what he said, his work 
was bound to survive his death. He believed that 
there must be perfect correspondence between 
private and public conduct. Similarly, if his associates 
were actuated purely by the spirit of service and 
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were pure within and without and were not 
dominated by the glamour that surrounded him, they 
would work on with unabated zeal and that their 
joint work would flourish with time. He had never 
subscribed to the superstition that any good work 
died with the worker’s death. On the contrary, all 
true and solid work made the worker immortal by 
the survival of his work after his death. 


BASIC EDUCATION 
2 
EGONOMIC ASPECT OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Another important point of discussion is the 
economic aspect of the experiment. It has been the 
most controversial aspect in the development of 
basic education. In the recommendations of the 
educational scheme of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, commonly knownas the Sargent Scheme, 
a note has been added to distinguish basic edu- 
cation as envisaged in the report of C.A.B.E. 
from what the report calls the Wardha Scheme 
of Education. 

“Basic (Primary and Middle education) as 
envisaged by the Central Advisory Board, embodies 
many of the educational ideas contained in the 
original Wardha Scheme, though it differs from it 
in certain important particulars. The main principle 
of “Learning Through Activity” has been endorsed 
by educationalists all over the world. At the lower 
stages, the activity will take many forms leading 
gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited to local 
conditions. So far as possible the whole of the 
curriculum will be harmonized with this general 
conception. The three R’s by themselves can no 
longer be regarded as an adequate equipment for 
efficient citizenship. The Board, however, are unable 
to endorse the view that education at any stage and 
particularly in the lowest stage can or should be 
expected to pay for itself through the sales of arti- 
cles produced by the pupils. The most which can 
be expected in this respect is that sales should cover 
the cost of the additional materials and Spun 
required for practical work.” 

While this scheme had adopted some features 
of Basic National Education, it was felt that it had 
ignored the central fact, i. e., that basic national 
education through and based on craft must be 
self-supporting. In the light of the experience of the 
last eight years the Sangh feels re-assured that 
this can largely be so. It holds the view that in 
order fully to utilize the educational possibilities 
of craft work, the test of useful production is an 
acid test. Craft work in order to be educationally 
effective should grow into thorough, purposeful 
work. Casual, careless work is not only bad work, 
it is also bad education and worse. Thorough craft 
work should be reasonably expected to produce 
useable articles whose value can be expressed in 
money. The use, in this connection, has reference 
not to a distant market but to use at the place 
of production. 
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The Sangh is anxious to see that craft as a me- 


dium of education is not allowed to deteriorate 


into careless and purposeless activity. It is, there- 
fore, of opinion that wherever basic education is 
introduced the emphasis on this aspect of craftwork 
is a sine qua non of success. 

In his opening address to the National Edu- 
cational Conference of 1945, Gandhiji said: 

“My Nai Talim is not dependent on money. 
The running expenses of this education should come 
from the educational process itself.’ Whatever the 
Criticisms may be, I know that the only education 
is that which is ‘self-supporting ’.”’ 

An earnest attempt is being made in the basic 
schools at Sevagram, the basic schools in Orissa 
and Bengal and the basic schools in the village 
Majhowlia in Bihar to work out the self-sufficiency 
aspect of the scheme. 

In the basic school at Sevagram during the year 
1945-46, with an average attendance of 85, and 
200 working days with an average of 2 hours of 
craft work per day, the total production was 2,818 
hanks of yarn out of which 555 yards were woven 
by the pupils themselves in the higher grades. 
2,818 hanks of yarn represents 7044 yards of cloth. 
The total production of vegetables on a field of only 
half an acre by Grade 5 was 4,042 seers. The net 
income from the work of the children in spinning 
(Rs. 729-5-9), weaving and gardening (Rs. 546-14-9) 
in terms of money-value was Rs. 1,276-4-6, for the 
school. Reckoning one teacher for 30 pupils three 
teachers will be required. The average pay of each 
teacher being Rs. 35, the pay of the teachers can 
be met from the school income. 

This is as regards achievements. We must also. 
take stock of the serious gaps in the programme of 
basic education. In the first place the technique of 
education through work is yet in a preliminary 
stage. The literature of basic education has yet to 
be produced. The number of trained workers is 
yet very small and even smaller is the number of 
workers who can assume responsibility. Yet we must 
be alive to the fact that basic education has found 
itself. By whatever name we may call it, this new 
education is going to be the programme of national 
education for the children of India. We are not 
completely ready for this great educational revolu- 
tion. Our resources are inadequate. Yet if we are 
convinced that this is the only sound system of 
education, the way must be found. Perhaps, India 
which is one of the most backward countries in the 
world today in education may point the way 


towards a new social order through a new education. 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XIV 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Chop v, Sle, gre-cHe FON, YST eT | 
bo Wl tF , 8, So . UK 
Chop nm. aia a Was ZReT | WOK at Fb ob 
Chop and change v. aqaragst een, STAT I 
WES GT da Vol 
Chopper nN. Beta; ATS; BI ier tak s VL oe 
Chops n. 2, gi 1 dy um 
Chops, down in the gat gar bye |jl 
Chops, lick one’s 4 meat) Le gy ? 


_ Chopsticks n, ae a adteraat gat difsar, fae 
dtdt erat ara ¢, ahi-zrer | 
2 WS Gr ew coll BST oh lh b Ub 
BE oe ‘ye 


Choral aij. were, wa stare 1 6 S| one 6 Sl, 
Beton #. ad, ax; da a spar atin en, aca 1 


Hides ge some 6 0s ob b ow $ 4V swib 


4 E Chord, touch the right v. dtm a wat Gate feat 


we ea | Wer Fd cope Sf ody 


_ Chords, vocal ai#tt 1 55S dy 


_ Chore or Chare n. wat ama awa aa | 
“S E ops sin SS 


E Chorister nm. Waa mage | Yue oe 


- Chortle v. faafaor, gaat | >» « seeks 


Chorus w, a, wt wa fae m4; aMaela age | 
oy © ols F hae Sb a or oD 
| Chosen adj. gt gti |» | 


(Chose jugee m. st area, faa aga acre FET 


R. 


aét, aaeT St ay at Far at 
p them Sy S it tow goer ttle Lo} 
eS » & 


ae er, bes 6 
5 Chouse vo. oat, dear ay 1 b> Cvs lh 
Chow n, siver or fare gat 1 ok! © oe 


ASQ 


_ Christ n, wale, weet, afigiers, aftaradi | 
Co ee te Cs. tlene « y open 
Christen afaea 2; aa Taal; He-aeE eA 
. by 5) an tl4yS, eli tls as 
D Christian n. wari, fart 1 HAS «fle 
Christianity . sferett agea ar a1 pps b Coe Glee 


_ Christmas n. ater fea, aigfeam sata, a 24 


fearacat wae sar eI 


ee he FT Lee Yo ge Oo ee © ee AT eps dsly 


“Christmas card nm. a fre ars 1 LS 6 2» 


_ Christmas eve n. ae fead Teel WMA 
( 2: ar a= Uw 3 


_ Christy minstrels », geaater am wat AAS | 
dis 26 ‘a LL) sae B Vy 


E Chronic: adj. Ft, frag lb tl, 
Chronic disease 7. gut ta) 4%, WW, 
Chronicle », atte@iat fete 1 ole! | ex 


Be beonology n. Rea atta, aq weadh faa, ae 


facta-fiar 1 bos 2s JE thos J tle est de 
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Chronometer n. Se wet: dte axa aardaet at 
CHF So 2b cis Ag ch Ag 
Chrysalis n. fiaet, ofatt aie, fart ae a ore at 
ayy ere | Sy 5 oF wes <a be 
Chrysanthemum 7. deat 1 «ssls fe 
Chubby adj. wage, Tada td ISS OE 
Chuk v. Gat, 1 Gata, cra 1 US ky 24 dy 
Chuck away v. Ga Fl; aad Far | 
Lee 
Chuck it! v. Sa at! ae at! ! > 3.6! 
Chuck up the sponge v. afar za gar! fra 


b HF ols 


! 95 Ae 


‘erat 1 Wk cw Lig Pie ae ys : 
Chukle v. erat Za, ga zat, as aart | 
lew ule be > Sa 7% s, 


Chukle n. zat zat: wart ATITS | tS FZ bg wp 
Chum n, faa, 2a, art 1 wel «pe 
Chum up v. 2-oner 4 aa-fiqrer ata, Ae-site azar | 
ley J > be hs My é2 dle ra 
Chum-n. aHetH Fa; fer; Te | por t ata © 66 
Chump, off one’s, adj. 1, Sarat | “\y> Sy 
Chunk m, ater geet | \SI ty 
Church n. fost, fixarer, eeitfaa, start at net 
at 1 5) sek 143) Ge MS FU LS 
Churchyard n. fiesta wierd | oes bist 
Churchyard cough n. smear aat | iS 1) ok 
Church, go into the or take holy orders v. a2 
Ga Say | leer Gol 
Church mouse, poor as a 4@0 @ Wa | SF 4 ee 
Churl n. tan, 2erdt, aay | inl i led EF 
Churn v. aaa, area fra | US QS be 
Chute n. @@ Wat Well agar; Feat are | 
Ji ols sty © ob = » dhs 


6c JD 


Chyle n. 4a 1 sl 
Chyme 7. #44 | oH 
Cicada n. féq fez, dtae |) See «ct «18 
Cicatrix nm. Fars aT! &> © 5 
Cider n. Aaft. aa | Olt J 
Cigar n. free; FE | Ye? che 
Cigarette n, faatz, dteT 1 ch os & 
Cimmerian adj. ag7, aga sr | 
Vnpsil caps fee 5 Le ail 
Cinchona n. Flaw Fi RE oS 
Cincture n. Yt, was, FT | wT we SF 
Cinder m. ara Far gar BAS, AAT | ; 
eer tS Vy Ye aa 
Cinders ». wa) &!. 
Cinderel'a n. era aedt a sta = frat arate 
ara a Ha | 
ae S 6 oe SF Sel 5 ow ox b ul lel 
Cinderella dance m, 4@ 4, Si ane aS Va TH AE | 
ao FS Gol w oh - cag oe) 
Cinema »”. fasta | 
Cineration 2. Work WA HA, TSAR SH Fe | 
UF MES We GS ae Fe 
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Cingalese n. Sarat (aa, Sat Sel AST aT ATT | 
le 0 a ete: Boa rasta 


Cinnamon n, aeadtdt | ss J!s 


-. Cipher or cypher n. fan, faedt; Ja at ale fearsit; 


as at, frarat | 
(Sls Seer ecg soc GS. Ken ee 
Cipher or cypher v. faara sem, az fearsttt fear | 
Lou Henyr ral Nahe wl 
Cipher or Cypher n. ah foarsitat gat | 
Fg ey Bh I 
Circe '*n. Srgaedt, aifgat 1 Sige 
Circle n. AFH, FSH, FU; ASST, TAIT 
cle «die Hah calle 
Circle v. At%t BZA, FAA, AAT, W Sat | 
\u] yy igre ah likey SS 
Circle, arguing in a SS-qarat azaq | + S gras 
Circle, square the v. saera a wgalta wratt afer 
Poo ies Ow k, see 
Circlet ». ster a7, AAT we 6% bone 


e 


Circuit n. 8, AFH, TU; ARH Beara feta 1 


wer 6 yal 5 Se foyer 6B ae 
Circuit, short faseiét aka stat zh sat 
Wiecye Urge Bos Se 
Circuitous adj. ATRL, BH, RAI 
a tae 6 ng ols Se 
Circular adj. wa, aR; Att fast | 
A eas. 63S AS 
Circular ticket n. ats etter faz 1 eS 6 son IS 
Circular tour m. 42 aI wt waa US at aat waa 
at et: ats <hr 
oy SS Sgn og! ce ues ea oe Ul ge 999 99 
Circulate v. Jaal, AR SUA; Tarat, fRuAt, Farr | 
te «ble aS SU Shas, 
Circulating library n. at feaaerat 1 se ot a 
Circulating medium n. wT, atz, fara | 
Se by cays 
Circulation of the blood m. agar atax, Gaara | 
09 6 Oe « ‘< i? or’ 
Circumambulate v. 477¢ Gat, fz fae; BHA arg 
eat VS wl S ww theo tl & 
Circumcise v. Gaal HAT, GAA HAT UV ee oi Face 
Circumference n, %&, a, feat, aa | 
ofl cof chy «a 
Circumscribe Vv. AN, ZF Araay | lash we cb gf 
Circumspect adj. aa, aaa, quant AsadaeT tt 
Vis 2. yh Se a SS) ‘penis 
Circumstance n. 21%, aa, Ta, TAT | Us Hey ye Se 
Circumstances, in or ‘under the st za ar aga 
"Um Syye b lis oo) 
Circumstances, under no wat aét 1 uv eS 
Circumstances, in bad or reduced or straitened 
dm as, at qari be wy cdl offs 
Circumstances, in easy GI 1 AS Is | 
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Circumstance, pomp and aa 4 ated, 213, gaat 
clas eyo «ely ye Be) & 
Ciaapednce: without dtararar | ol baw 
Circumstantial adj. wt ait a andar fi at; 
BIT, SATAH | bel ale t 9 je Fy Seed l sot 
Circumstantial evidence mn, armardt watt, att 
aera waa 1 AT FS Ny SF gle « lf shils 
Circumvent v. atal at at Sal; Ala BN, BA Beat 
UE OF CUS Gb flos aile b 6 yas 
Circus n. we stare; che, azax, due, ale; aigt, at, 
aart at gat saacier aaa | 
va b yn Ig IS HF HS ye JKis 6 So h99 NTI IF 
als 6 sss 23> JH 
Cirrhosis n. %o3 ot fant ata (rat Farer Ae 
ate) 1 (ee te ILS obs JSS) Soke Ske dk Sele 
Cistern n. ata, alaat, FA; eos 1 
LS 8S asd ge Cee 
Citadel n. ag, ale, feat (aac agdte) | 
(thoy yt) als 64S calf 
Cite v. aur, aaa art BAT; Tat Far 1 
loo dhe SUT sole ger be 
Citizen n. amare, watt, so, taq | 
ety tley cot tools So 
Citizenship n. 391% afta, twas eH | 
Les, « Baol ley 
Citron n. att jam Ge, THAT, SA BAT TIT t 
et VF WS NK cle Fob ST 43 
City mn. we, am 1 Si 
City, Heavenly n. 43, aa, aff | 
cut Dye cGy 
City, Holy n. qeasa 1 f+) 
City, the n. seater aaa at fast feear 1 
war Qi b ok E oad 
Civic adj. wat a aaa; Fafafatfedtar | 
6 thin 6 Sb ot 
Civics n. waftma, arate faa 1 olds BS col 
Civil adj. wat, amfts, aarsit; gest, wit; atari; 
atts, ar, afar | 
ead topes flys fa tly Ge ticle ASG as gt 
Civil day or year mn. acre fea, ate | dle > G6 
Civil disobedience n. afaaq wu, fafaas aracart 1 
gles dn tg 
Civil law n. art wrqat 1 Osi oly 
Civil liberty n. wat sngiat, arate afer 
Kas) SFG «sal5l Sore : 
Civil list n. area ar usar ft at 7 
Cm Carl, 
Civil magistrate 7. Sarat MAHAL | il Ghys 
Civil marriage %. ardet faare at aah 1 wl book Ge 
Civil Service n. gauge tart ata 1 4 cle cane 
Civil suit n. @aret afar i SW Gl, 
Civil war n. @rnst; wat seafti GY SAS + Seale 
Civilian n. ataret enlea; EHS, B.-A | 
nl eg ao Fle lye 


Y oltal 


«6 Civilities n, wat aaa 1 Su 2h. we 


ee ae ia ep at ee ee a 
ry ab “ - pa k : « 


_ Clamant adj. tafe gn, ae waar ZH, 


© Clamp 2. m2 af, ate, fea OS 5 


° Clandestine adj. fan, a8, afar se eS hee 
_ Clang or clangour nm. 43%, HAHAz, sAsa | 


» Clap on »v. 
| Clap eyes on v. aaa, vat arr 1 Wi ys 
 Claptrap n. fear ad, aaezas, Agar | 


Claret n, a 
: : ¢ 
| Clarify v. arm se, aaa; an srr, fas BAT | 


P Class, no ear, eae [Ors At” 
Class war n. aval at aaa setstt | 
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raed n. Gat, aaltsat, aastia, faaafaas 
cali cord sy cage 
Civilization Nn. TAM, TAT 1 ap 6 cg 
Clack n., v. eae we, EA aaah sas; |a-A 
apa |S cas) sl OTS Jy ceil US US OS 


Claim n., v. aM, tal, e%, alae; Are, zat ee, 


ao AAAI | Vice on AS \ o> Ask $ Gaal (ams \ o> eft 
Claimant 2. @WazK | J! 2 > 
Clairvoyant n. wrt, Taga, at fa gam za ak 
Se > Sy ler oe cub Ce eck sl 
faaa 
RA FA, WET | 


s29e le VS om cle ble 54 oly ey Vay 


| Clamber v. aa-taa aga, afaat aga | 


lade & 5h gle 


- Clammy adj. faafan, star, az 1 3! xe IS le 
| Clamour n, ait, 93, geet, times; Art | 


ile £ VS ofl «Bayt 
& S23 
Clan a. water, fone, sufa, ata, fut 1. 


sel, ‘7 ig Co Li 


Hoe wtalgeye mh > oR - 


| Clank n. aa%, FAH 1 dy the 

| Clap n. at; art; agen, see 1 AS WT tole fut 
Clap of thunder n. faattt agai YS Sb 

| Clap v. wet aaa, arate, amt ara; Gena | 


Usp de tbh gle cls che uble Uh 
ama, Aart | Vee Gi 


bd thes the wah F Lh 
qa 1 ols Jy 


CT Jos US lio thigh US ile 


~ Clarified butter 7. ft 1 oX 
' Clarion n. wa, afaa, azar 1 5S) YS 
- Clarionet 7. 
- Clarity n. amteft 1 clio 
_ Clash n. 2, Bete; gods; wersit 


ify 
aaa, aaa 1 3S) «sb 


JY the ge tty Ct 


q Clasp v. 4% Sl, Ae SAT, AS saa, THAT | 


BS WO IF ww LST We os 


3 Clasp hands v, 2 fast 1 bb gb 
Class n. aon, fea, a4, cae, a7 | 


olo's 643.0 Oy <7 Ca ‘4 52 


' 


Jl ae U sale 
Classic adj. %8 WAH, Baa; Gat 2aat F Sat dag 
Al Beara 
Cee b ae yn 02! 


dba dh, Yi Saxe oe 
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Classics n. gudt gart a eat ar ardtdt fara 1 
wT Yb gos sal Ghn Gy 
Classify v. asrazat ata, seat AT 
bF fl 
Clatter #. v. Usage BA; aHaH; Z727 | 
Go ty th GS cal yi HF 
Clause m. 44, Saat; oH, fear; act 
° bt $0 fd canta Salen aS Vy 
Claustral adj. aaa al aem, Sa at fafa tet; 
TAG, AIA | 
bos bi ds eh als b Ee 6» L wa 
Claustrophobia ». aq a qa sugier st | 
3 Boy 46 b ay 
Clavate adj. Ht War | Lex 5% 
Clavicle n, gaat, TAM aH 1 uh» SIF «hx» 
Claw n, "aa, 4a; TS, aq | Sx are 1 SG sli 
Claw v. TI ana, aaa, attaa, aidt ace ata, 
PAs | Wey clo SD Gb gl cles gS cle ish ome 
Clawhammer m. Faz | 555 
Claw me and I'll claw thee g qa ga & wz 
gary | osha ne ue eS ee F 
Clay n. faaedt faz; aq, ad, fae 
ene S29 > fg Se 
Clay-brained adj. qa, 37H%, IRs | 
Sieg whe 1 Say 
Clay-built adj. oa, fader 1 6 4S 
Clay-cold adj. fags avs, agi 1 oy dig JO 
Clay-pit #. aarat 1 Was 
Clay, prepared m, mz 1 LY 
Clean adj. a, F740, Tz, Ws, aa, aT, BT, Farr 
FY, MS NS cfu AL wat ge wile 
Clean bill of health, a m. a-qeedt, amchaar | 
5) gest 
Clean breast of, make av. aa Fe Za 1 
ls JS le le 
Clean hands adj. 3771, facta t Aaj lly 
Clean-fingered adj. faa a eaqtat 1 Ys 3) 4 585 
Clean sweep m. GI awa | bite Ly 
Clean pair of heels, show a v. GH Taree Arr | 
Fle Sls pa 
Clean ado. fiaps, Tt et 1 ec wy Jb 
Clean bowled add}. am ase (feed) 1 
(us LS $) al ale 
Uh RA, DE RA, AIGA, Aa are, 
0 o@a, Ser ; 
Liles cUynr s UR Jo cigs «0S as 16S ale 
Clear adj., adv. UF, ZAMK; AU; War, ars, srfer, 
ez; qri «lb t45, 5 « MS 11S § "Sid vole 
Vy $ dadel 
Clear cut adj. am, azar gat | let ig 2 
Clear-headed adj. afgara, afer, are feart 1 
gle le «oltwe «db ie 
Clear-sighted adj. 4% a am AH Ai Gl b 
Clear, the coast is #4 a Zila Ge Ola 


Selltel Se 5 ae 


Clean 
Cleanse 
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On ee 


Clear of, to get v. a SAT, Hem giat | bs EC « Vie ew 
Clear as a bell am, WA We ea | 
MT SBF cer HL 
Clear as crystal faaizar am 1 le Lo 
Clear gain vas wm, Bam! ey by qt Jel 
Clear days, three dia @ fat 1% 25% G3 
Clear v. ah gal Fl al, Aisa, Yo SA, Feral, SHAS 
at wet, fate seul, FRAT, FORT | * 
US 550, G55, «be cle WS cUaS «US Lb Val 
Lig bs T° Vege tor 
Clear away v. alt, & FN, Aeal BET | 
US Me VF Aus Vibe 
Clear one’s throat v. Saat TI MH FN, TAT | 
LW BS Ge WT al 
Clear out v. fase ara, ae Try, Bet Te | 
US Me «Vie ale ble 
Clear the air v. Gal WH BT, URW KT RAT | 
US js ST Glely 
Clear the decks for action v. =agrsfl% fea dar 
amt tbe dc JY 
Clear up v. Gs Wel, Gage, Gaal, AH BAT | 
US Glo chp Wiel die MS 
Clear, stand v. sa% Ue ga, aot UF ear | 
Ge oF CI Ve st pee 
Clear, steer v. Sah dod, ques aga, sas fia 
Soa | be DIB cle ley ee cle er & 
Clear the way v. UT aH AT, VET Saat | 
UygF al, VF she al, 
Clearance n. amet, we; Ra, ars | 
FP Sale cailay E5lgl ¢ Shine 
Cleat n. Ht, WE 1 bor , 
Cleavage n. We, G2, WE 1 > me Sly 
Cleave v. Hea, At, Hen se, Bet; fraea, ferea, 
ait cern, ART 1 sey singe LS OL sae sy 
lie kay SS ly 
Cleft n. a, Fe, TE 1 le Gh Ak | 
Cleft palate m. tel gr amt ov le 
Cleft-footed )m. ter at far get az 
Cloven hoof we \plz kh & 
Cleft stick, in a $a &1, gia | 
ue Sate dye Lip 
Clemency n. act, TI, WH eo eg 
Clement adj. 71g, watts, aafes 1 doef ary She 
Clench or clinch v. aan, 1 aT, AWAA THEA, 
me eT US IK bye LT KB closil 
Clench one’s fist v. aft @faat 1 losil o¢ 
Clinch the matter v. aq a Asam TH BAT | 
bs Be able L ol 
Clinch the argument v. aaa wan wen, aia Fear | 
Ue fs by go ee 
Clergy n. vat aa 1 Gok 
Clerical adj, maha, CaEh | CUS ‘Ky sob 
Clerk n. tax, aft 1 fe AS 
Clerk of the weather m, alfaaar 2aar 1 bx Sey 
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Clever adj. AK, art, sia, Aes | 
SVE lt ye di. 
Clew or clue n. Witt tet; gat Wet; ca, ats, 
ferarer LU C0 iy 1 Soy 4) 5 Lbs 
Click nm. azaz, fexfte 1 ES 2h 
Client m. gaaas, aa, Barat; WET | 
de Fs alT isle «Kiyo 
Cliff n. et ae, re Aza) Ole SS Oke CHT 
Climacteric adj. n. Gees Waa, aBPE aa (Aas 
sitaa ar faeavftt) 
(x Sri5 Oye £ OI) cis ye 
Climate n. alta, *g, aateat, Seay 
ade Ages ol oy tee 
Climax n. aé&t, faa, ate, frat 1 WS GF de de 
Climb n. wast, Agr 1 Seb, Glee 
Climb v, aga, Aye Sra 1 We ys) cla 
Climb down v. n. aa gat, ge At, Ta] TAT | 
Glecio «Ulcers verb oe 
Climber #. agdaTat; 43, aT 1 Ub Ve wok 
Clime n, 2a, wh, qe 1 Ge cae mee 
Cling v. am wat, frac, fret; aHIe war | 
liny slabs lt) be cle MS 
Clinic n. Baz ada a fen, a aaaet F as 
(ists Fae WA) 1 kel ge USL aly Te Avs 
(+b of £83) ae w 
Clink n. atea, aaa; Fe, HCG, sae | 
OM = blest che tome cr sot oF 
Clip v. RA, Sea, wear, vert | : 
LYS UE dale 
Clip one’s wings 0. %% Weal, Ba RW AT, 
a tat t bo 6 cab cho F GLY Ub, 
Clip one’s words 0. Ua Fal, Taree alear | 
Un Thy cble 12 
Clipper #. Seq a SRAaIeT; THs aa; aa asdaer 
ater at fat i ede oF tsb Gas NL BOS La 
, :% \ 1h og Niu 
Clique . geet, <> TE, fie 
RE ey s jane Spee dhe cK 
Cloak or cloke m. sara, re Gea; AA, War, ws) 
BN clog emg ee Pie | 
Cloak o. Wal staat, BT | Vee «WS oo, 
Cloak of snow n. amet At | ok S Gy 
Cloak room n. #2, seal aint wader Ha 
oS 6 Sy ects Cll aly 
Cloak of, under the feat a feet seat. | 
3} oh co a ly oF 


st KK 


Clock 7. qvet, get | SF ae 
Clocktower m. wert 4S oa ; 
Clockwise agi#t-et am, seit afatirdt =a, art 

ae ae CS bole S al Se oe FS ow 
oa lle 
mie like @Uax, Sra, wala stat | 

lene So ae «lig oly 

Gis is it?, what o’ a am &! Cale So 


us a oth 


: Swords Into Ploughshares 
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_ VOL. XI, No. 6 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 


. [ The following resolutions were passed by the 
_ Conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of the 
_ Provincial Congress Committees held at Allahabad on 
_ 22-24th February last. . 

4 These resolutions regarding the Constructive Pro- 
' gramme are to be submitted to the Working Committee, 
F 4nd it is expected that the programme, with such 
- modifications as the Working Committee may make, 
- will be placed before the country by. the Working 
_ Committee for being worked out. —J.C K,] 
q 1. This Conference draws the attention of the 
' Working Committee to the fact that the A. I'S. A,, 
_ the A. I. V. I. A. and the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
_ are bodies created by the Congress and have been 
_ working along lines laid down by the Congress in 
- their respective fields, and is of opinion that since 
' economic, social and educational programmes on a big 
' scale are being put into effect by the Central and the 


_ call upon such members of the Central and the Provincial 
_ Governments as owe allegience to the Congress, to 
_ implement the programme laid-down by the Congress 
in this behalf from time to time and while so doing 
- fully utilize the experience of those bodies. 

The main object of the Constructive Programme is 
to stimulate the initiative of the people themselves to 
_ organize their political, social, and economic life on co- 
_ operative lines and through Panchayats with a view to 
_ make them self-reliant and self-sufficient. 


. Therefore, the primary function of the proposed 
Constructive Programme Committees should be to 
' develop this initiative. While the Committees may 
_ welcome the co-operation of the Governments, they 
' should try to carry out the programme as much as 
possible through the peoples’ own efforts. | 
. 2. This Conference requests the Working Committee 
- to appoint a small committee called the Central Con- 
structive Programme Committee and charge it with 
_ guiding and advising the Congress organization and the 
' public to carry out the following items, viz. Khadi, 
a Village Industries, Basic Education, Harijan work and 
_ Literacy. Each of the members of such committee shall 
attend to particular items of the programme. 

E In order to facilitate the ‘work of the Committee 
this Conference makes the following recommendations : 
8 (a) There should be a permanent secretary in 
charge of the Constructive Programme Department in 
_ the A. I. C. C. office. 

’ (b) There should be a small committee in each 
province appointed by the Executive of the P. C. C. 


“er 


_ Provincial Governments, the Working Committee should , 
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to carry on the Constructive Programme in the province 
with representatives of .the Provincial Branches of the 
73 I. S. Ay AG LL Vv. I. A., and of ‘the Hindustani’ 

alimi Sangh on it. The Committee should be free to 


co-opt members who would be helpful to the Committee 
in working out other items. fo 


Each of the general members of such a Provincial 
Constructive Programme Committee other than the 
representatives of the Constructive organizations should 
be in charge of particular items of the programme. 


(c) Each P. C..C. should have a Constructive 
Programme Department in charge of a whole-time’ 
secretary who should be appointed by ‘the AS Coa 
in consultation with the Executive of the P. C. C. His 
salary, if any, should be paid by the A. I. C. C,, all 
other expenses of such a department and of carrying 
out the programme being borne by the P. C. C. 


. (d) The Provincial Constructive Programme Com- 
mittee should create such agencies as are necessary in 
the province for implementing the programme. 

) (e) As regards training of workers in the various 
fields of the Constructive Programme, it should be done 
through the A. I. S. A. A. I. V. I. A. and the Talimi 


Sangh, the cost being borne by the Provincial 
Committees. 


3. The programme and items of work to be taken 
up should be as follows : | 


(a) Kuapr : The Congress Sub-Committee should 
restrict itself to the self-sufficiency aspect of Khadi. 


The target-+to be reached by 13-4-’48, that is the 
last day of the National Week next year, should be 
enrolment of one lac new self-sufficient spinners as 
defined by the A. I. S. A., the beginning of the pro- 
gramme being made on 6-4-’47, 


*(b) Vittace Inpustries: The Congress Sub-Com- 
mittee should restrict itself to the programme of the 
production and consumption of food, clothing, and other 
essentials of life. With that end in view, each P.C, C, 
should mark out certain small areas (consisting of not 
more than a lac of population) in its jurisdiction, as an 
experimental measure for producing sufficient food on 
the principle of supplying balanced diet to that area. 


Cattle breeding and Dairying should be given equal ' 
prominence in the area. 


As regards other village industries, priority ‘should 
be given to food-processing by hand, especially to 
gur-making, oil-pressing, paddy-husking, grinding flour, 


food preservation. etc. 


* Note: Please refer to Shri J. C. Kumarappa’s A Plan 
for Rural Development for a Uetailed plan regarding item (b), 
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All Congress Committees and members of committees 
are expected to use hand-made things unless they are 
not available. 

(c) Provincial Congress Committees should be 
advised to organize in each province at least one small 
compact area with a minimum of 5 Basic Schools and 
if possible with a teachers’ training centre in the area, 
the work being carried out under the guidance of the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 

(d) Each P. C, C. should take up the spread of 

literacy and work it out on as wide a scale as possible 
and keep records of the work done. It should be noted 
that along with literacy, attempts ought to be made to 
spread national consciousness among the masses by 
means of programmes of mass education. 
_ (e) Each P: C. C. should concentrate on securing 
civic rights and removal of social disabilities in any form 
in respect of Harijans, Adivasis and other neglected 
communities, and should carry on an effective campaign 
for the cultivation of public opinion in support of 
social equality among other methods by the public 
declaration in the form of a pledge that they shall 
treat the members of the above communities on.a basis 
of equality. 

(f) Kisans: This would be an important department 
which would among other things study the numerous 
problems affecting the peasantry and send necessary 
directions to the district and lower committees for dealing 
with the varied problems of the peasantry and orga- 
nizing Kisans for their political, social and economic 
well-being. : ea 

INFORMATION: The work of the _department would 
grow in. importance and volume with time. It will 
compile reports for the A. I. C. C. with regard to 
- numerous matters, bring out a monthly bulletin which 
would be more than a bare record of resolutions» and 
official decisions and produce other literature for the 
use of Congress Committees and field workers. Also 


each province has its own problems with which our | 


workers should be closely familiar. Brochures should 
be brought out dealing with these problems. This 
department would have its counterparts in the lower 
committees, 

Concress Seva-Da.: The necessity for a widespread 
volunteer organization is obvious. The volunteers should 
be part time constructive workers and should be trained 
for citizenship. There would be need for close thought 
being given to the various aspects of the work. 


Minorities: Problems with regard to minorities 
and backward areas and classes of people are conti- 
nually facing us. These problems have to be carefully 
studied and necessary facts collected. The department 


would consider what practical measures should be taken 


for meeting concrete complaints and what literature 
should be brought out in this connection. 

Lasour: The need for handling this grave problem 
with speed, efficiency and necessary knowledge: is 
imperative. The Congress has laid down its labour 


policy. The P. C. C.s have now to take effective 
practical steps. 

ParLIAMENTARY Contact: Numerous problems that 
arise in connection with our parliamentary work and 
its relations to Congress work should be dealt with by 
a separate department. 


In order that the programme’ of work sketched 
here is carried out efficiently and in the shortest time 
possible, it is necessary that our provincial and district 
committees should set up effective village committees in 
all the villages of India. It is hoped that in the first year 
of our reorganization there will be strong and efficient 
primary Committees in at least 25 per cent of the 
villages in each province. 


This Conference is convinced that if the compre- 
hensive constructive programme is carried out. by our 
Congress Committees with efficient and: well-organized 
offices to serve them, the Congress would grow in 
strength and power and greatly gain in its capacity 
to fulfil its great task for the political, social and 
economic freedom of the people of India and for 
enabling them to shoulder the difficult responsibilities 


of self-rule. 
{ 


Sauce for the Gander ’ | 
It is easy to see the mote in another’s eye and 


_not be bothered with the beam in our own eyes. 
.The Americans are reported to have suggested ‘to 


Britain that Imperial Preference should be abandoned. 
Amery, speaking at a Trade Association of which 
he is president, protests against such a thing hap- : 
pening and shamelessly adds that it would be im- 
possible for British producers to compete in the 
open market. Is this not a confession of inefficiency ? 
If this is carried to its logical conclusion, seeing 
that Britain has the controlling voice in Imperial 
Preference, does it not follow that Britain is trying 
to weight all the trade of the “Empire Countries ” 
in its favour? Is this fair to India? 

The Committee of the United ‘Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment constituted by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
at its first session in London referring to “ restric- 
tive business practices’ agreed that such practices 
“were capable of having harmful effects on produc- 
tion and trade and maintenance iin all countries of 
high levels of income.”’ This being so, India being 
a country of “low levels of income”, it will be 
beneficial to us and we should go ahead with giving 
protection to our infant industries, although the 
international organization referred to above recom- 
mended that all possible steps should be taken to : 
prevent restrictive practices, of course, in their 


‘own selfish interests. 


This is the partisan spirit that pervades the 
United Nations Councils. How can the suppressed 
nations, expect justice ? 


JeCoK 
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PLANNING WITH VILLAGE BIAS 
IV 

VILLAGE CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES 
In India’s village economy a number of 
village artisans had an indispensable place. They 
consisted mainly of the black-smith, the carpenter, 
_the catder, the weaver, the potter, the barber, the 
oilman, the cowherd, the skin-scanner, the tanner, 
4 the shoe-maker, besides those who pursued local 
_ industries such as mat and basket making, rope- 
_ making, toddy-tapping, etc. The capitalist organizer 
_ of industries or his concomitant agent or middlemafi 
4 who dumps a standardized consumer goods, foreign 
_ or Indian made, and brings unemployment, idleness 
and peaury on vast populations was unknown. 

12. AGRICULTURAL TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS 
The foremost itemin the list of village industries 
_ to be protected and aided, besides the improvement 
_ of live-stock — which is the main source of power 

_ and energy in India today—is naturally that of 
_ the village blacksmith. Agricultural tools and imple- 
' ments are the sole means of livelihood for the 
3 bulk of India’s population which is landless agri- 
cultural labourers. If the manufacture of these 
migrates from the village smith’s workshop to the 
_ factory of an Indian town or to foreign countries 
' like England or America, it will constitute an 
_ economic drain far in excess of what used to be 
| drained by way of textiles some time back. It is, 
_ therefore, imperative that the manufacture of crow- 
_ bars, spades, showels, ploughs, pickaxes, sickles and 
_ iron-tyres of bullock cart-wheels etc. in the villages 
should be immediately protected against their 
; manufacture by the factory, and ‘its standardized 
output by the village smith encouraged. Factory 
_ production of these is fast making inroads on the 
- village. Hence the urgency. 

| 13. HAND SPINNING AND WEAVING 

__ _Hand made paper, Palm gur, oil ghanies etc., have 
' been yprominently before the country and the 
' Government for years, thanks to the efforts of 
_ Gandhiji and of the organizations created by him. 
[ shall not, therfore, dilate upon them here. 

| 14. PADDY-HUSK BRICKS AND SLABS 
| Huge quantities of paddy-husk are wasted in 
_ our Province. They are hardly used save as manure 
or as fuel for the potter’s kiln in some parts. Bricks 
and slabs made out of an admixture of paddy-husk 
4 and cement solution have been devised during recent 
- years and found to be useful and durable in 


,, = 


oa ‘ 


oe 


partitions, etc. Filtering charcoal also has been 
devised. These should be encouraged and set formulas 
for their manufacture, certified and published under 

- Government , Engineering Departments, should be 

_ broadcast and popularized. 

‘a ‘15. PADDY-HUSKING, CORN- GRINDING, 

. OIL-PRESSING ° 

a Mills and factories for these should be: prohi- 
bited by law and tiny machinery which may enable 

villagers to do these at home like bread-baking, 

or on a cooperative basis, should be encouraged. 

Small machinery which can be worked by hand 
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house-building, mainly as material for inner walls, . 
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or by the help of animal or electric energy should 
be devised and made available to enable village 
households to pursue these processes at home both 
for home consumption and as home industries. 

16. POTTERY AND EARTHPAINTS 

Earth paints of various hues and combinations 
could be made by instructing village potters into 
a little scientific treatment of earth and a few 
synthetic processes. This is an untapped source, 
rich in potentialities and would be a flourishing 
village industry if our scientists and chemists devise 
simple formulas for the benefit of the village potters 
and if the Government encourage it by prohibiting 
foreign imports as well as their manufacture 
by indigenous factories. Similar formulas should 
be devised and popularized for enamelling earthen 
vessels such as jars, jugs, cooking pots, bowls, pla- 
tes, etc. which are still made and used extensively 
in the villages. Cups, saucers, trays, etc., which are 
much in use now could be made also. The earthen 
vessels which are still quite common in the villages 
are very artistic and unbelievably cheap to this day, 
their only defect at present being want of enamel- 
ling which defect renders them unclean at the first 
use. Being porous they cannot be satisfactorily 
cleaned without much effort. This defect could be 
and should be easily removed. 

Large-scale manufacture of tiles, bricks, etc., by 
factories in concentrated areas should be prohibited 
and village potters and brick-layers encouraged to 
produce standardized goods in villages to serve 
well-marked local areas. ; 

17. CHARCOAL-MAKING 

This is a purely village or forest industry in the 
hands of the aboriginal folk in our Province. These 
people are terribly exploited and treated as virtual 
slaves by most of the jungle contractors and traders 
who monopolize this trade. The conditions have 
slightly improved during recent years through the 
efforts of social workers and the conditions created by 
war. This trade needs urgent and effective protection. 
It should be reorganized purely in the interests of 
the aboriginal tribes-folk under Government care on 
a cooperative basis with the help of social workers 

wherever the latter are available. 
18. BANANA TRUNKS 

In the Bassein and Khandesh areas banana planta- 
tions are perhaps the biggest in the Province. Millions 

‘of banana trunks are cut out after fruition and 
thrown away every year. They hardly yield anything 
to the owner beyond a little manure of small value. 
Yet excellent silky fibre could be made from these 
discarded banana trunks and utilized for .making 
artificial silk cloth, hessian, ropes, etc. Other uses, 
too, could be devised by scientific experts. 

19. GUNNY CLOTH 

This is a big essential industry exclusively in the 
hands of the Bengal jute mills and the village jute 
grower does not earn much from it. Like the cotton 
textiles its decentralization should be desired and 
the possibilities explored. It may be remembered 


* that like cloth all spinning and weaving of gunnies 
(Continued on p. 59) 
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- SWORDS INTO 0 PLOUGHSHARES 


For decades the Congress has been a fighting 
organization. Its one purpose has been to. shake 
the foundations of the British Empire from all 
angles and bring it down and build up a State that 
will help the people. An army has not the time 
and thought necessary to produce consumption 
articles or plough the fields. But when it has ful- 
filled its purpose it has to return to civilian occupa- 
tions;:otherwise the erstwhile army of defence will 
turn into a band of brigands. This turning point 
is a difficult thing to determine. Often the war 
time chiefs, drunk with power, carry on with the 
help of the goodwill of a grateful population until 
the patriots are turned into self-seeking parasites. 

The Interim Government, with national leaders 
functioning in it, has made its-appearance. at the 
centre and we must congratulate the Rashtrapati 
for turning his attention immediately to place the 
Congress on a peace footing. This change over is 
a much harder task than it would appear to be. 
It requires a reorientation of the whole life of the 
leaders and workers. Until now the Congress had 
left all such peace time occupations to special bodies 
which were carrying on their allotted duty without 
interfering or taking part in any belligerent activities. 
But now the Rashtrapati had called a conference of 
the provincial chiefs and has taken counsel as to 
how best to make the whole Congress organization 
into a_ constructive body. When the Congress takes 
upon itself the feeding, clothing and the providing 
of shelter to the masses it would be working 
towards the economic Swaraj of the people, having 
freed them from political bondage. 

. We have in the various provinces Congress 
ministries functioning. These have been floundering 
about not knowing which way to serve the people. 
They have been mostly manned by men who have 
been in the battlefield all their lives. After having 
wielded the sword so long they found it difficult 
to direct the plough. Hence it is a welcome change 
and a timely act on the part of the Rashtrapati to 


have called this conference to turn the attention’ 


of the foundation diggers to the building that is to 
be put up. 


At Allahabad .where the provincial Congress 
chiefs met and discussed with constructive workers 
the future programme of the Congress the earnest- 
ness that prevailed and the keen desire expressed 
to serve the people in all walks of life have given 
the country great expectations. We trust the blue 
print drawn out by them, which would be placed 
before the Working Committee for being implement- 
ed, will be carried through in every detail with 
the same earnestness and singleness of purpose. 

We give elsewhere the resolutions that have 
been drafted by that conference. These will show 
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‘a wide field covered by them in the short three 


days at their disposal. The despatch of business and 
the alertness to the situation promise well for the 
country. We hope when the time comes the 
executives of the various ministries will co-operate 
fully in the work of reconstruction that is before 


everyone of us. 
J. C.. KUMARAPPA 


GANDHU?’ S WALKING TOUR DIARY 
10-2-'47 
In his post-prayer address at the outset Gandhiji 
réferred to the fact that he was to go to Gopinath- 


pur and was assured that it was no more than > 


one and half miles. He began his trek but Gopinath- 
pur seemed to be receding from view. When they 
had walked for fortyfive minutes he said he should 
go no further if he was not to collapse. He 
therefore retraced his steps. It took full one hour 
and twenty minutes which was too much for him. 
In future, those who invited him to walk to a 
place should measure the time taken by a 
leisurely walk. He tendered his apology to the 
Hindus and Muslims of Gopinathpur and they 
owed an apology to Noakhali for not having been 
accurate and precise in their speech. He incidentally 
mentioned that the people were found to have 


blown their noses on the path. THis was dangerous. 


and dirty, especially for a people who had the 
habit of walking barefoot. 


A friend had told him that he found a Muslim | 


trader who had proper scales and a Hindu who 
had improper scales and asked him whether it was 
not true that the Muslim traders were honest and 
the Hindu traders dishonest. He was sure that the 
inference was wrong. In this imperfect world no 
community was: wholly honest or dishonest. All he 
could say was that a man who sported false scales 
for deceiving his customers was a criminal. But he 


could not take it upon himself to condemn the 
whole group or community. 


He had many questions addressed to him by 


Muslim friends who had seen him yesterday. He 
had promised to answer them. They were: 


Q. You have said that you will stay here as long 
as. perfect peace and amity between the two 
communities was not established and that you 
will die here if necessary. Do you not think that 
such a long stay here will unnecessarily focuss 
Indian and world attention on Noakhali, leading 


people to think that excesses still continued to be 


committed here, whereas on the contrary no unseemly 


have been committed by Musalmans for 
sometime now ? 


A. No impartial observer could draw the ineeties 


vous inference from his presence. He was there as 


their friend and servant. His presence has certainly 
advertized: Noakhali as a beautiful place which 
would be a paradise on earth if the Hindus and 
the Muslims lived in hearty friendship. It may be 
that at the end of the chapter he might be noted 
down as a failure who knew very little about ahimsa. 
Moreover, it was impossible for him to stay in 
Noakhali if the Hindus and the Muslims satisfied him 


that they had established hearty friendship between 


\ 


ee 
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_ them. He wassorry to tell them that he had evidence 
_ to show that things were not quite as they should be. 
 Q. Don’t you think that the Hindus are arti- 
ficially keeping up the appearance of tension by 
staying away from their homes in spite of promises 
of good behaviour by the Musalmans which they 
have also made good in cases where they have been 
_ given an opportunity ? ; 

‘ A. He did not think that many Hindus were 
_ wilfully staying away from their homes. No one 
_ would want to be away from his home without 
_ attractive inducements. He had heard nothing of such 
_ inducements. But he knew that fright and the absence 
_ of the wherewithal were keeping them back. Never- 
_ theless, he was assured by the officials that the 
_ number returning was satisfactory. They could not 
_ cope with a greater number. When these obvious 
_ causes were present there was no occasion to draw 
_ far-fetched inferences which could not be proved. If, 
_ however, there were any instigators keeping them 
back, the law was there to punish them. The proof 
. of the pudding was in the eating. If it was true that 
_ the.general body of the Muslims really wanted the 
' refugees back, he was quite sure they would gladly 
' return. But the picture was not so rosy as was 
_ painted by the questioner. 


: Q. Don’t you think that the dictates of non- 
_ violence and friendship to all demand withdrawal 
' or dropping of cases against.the Musalmans ? 

| Az. He did not know that there was much non- 
_ violence in the air. Even non-violent conduct could 
' mot arrest the course of law. And non-violent 
' conduct on the part of the frightened injured party 
- could not operate until the culprits declared them- 
_ selves and were penitent. The fact was that not 
' only was there no penitence on their part, but 
_ they were absconding. He was averse to niass 
_ arrests. And he was for severe punishment of those 
_ who were proved to have manufactured complaints. 
7 Q.Is not .the double-faced policy of the 
_ Cabinet Mission at the root of the present trouble 
_ between the League and the Congress and ultimately 
_ between the Muslims and the Hindus ? 

a A. He would not accuse the Cabinet Mission 
_ of double dealing. They had honestly suggested a 
- solution which in their opinion was fair. The 
_ beauty of the Paper was that it contained -no 
' compulsion. Naturally, after acceptance the 
_ clauses became obligatory for the accepting party. 
- But any party could refuse acceptance. Thus if 


Assam in the east and Baluchistan in the west | 


- rejected the grouping, no power on earth could 
compel them under the Cabinet Mission Paper. 
Lastly, assuming that the Cabinet Mission Paper 
was atrap, why should the Congress and the 
_ League fall into it ? 

a Q. Pakistan means complete independence for 
the Muslims in the Muslim majority provinces and 
_ for the Hindus in Hindu majority provinces. Why 
_. then does the Congress object to it? . 

: A. The answer was simple. If Pakistan meant 
independence only to the Muslims in the Muslim 
majority provinces and vice versa, it was summarily 


rejected. Happily not one Muslim leader, certainly. 
not the Quaid-e-Azam, had ever given that meaning. 
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Were the Hindus in Bihar to be independent and 
the Muslims helots? Or were the Hindus to be 
helots in Bengal? He hoped not. : 
Q. Can there be any hope of establishing 
Hindu-Muslim unity here in spite of the Congress- 
League differences. which are at the root of all the 
troubles everywhere ? Even if it is established, how 
long can it be expected to last? | 
A. He admitted that Hindu-Muslim unity could 
not be sustained in the face of Congress-League 
differences. "He hoped, however, that apart from 
party politics, whilst there was time, the Hindus and 
the Muslims in Noakhali would act together as real 
friends. They should set an example to all- India 
and especially to the League and the Congress. 


- Any way, that was the mission that brought him to 


Noakhali. He wanted to pass his examination in 
pure ahimsa. If it was pure, it must result in estab- 


lishing that friendship which he desired at heart. 


Therefore, if it was not established, the failure 
would be his. And as ahimsa knew no failure, he 
had said he would do or die in Noakhali. Let the | 
questioner and those who thought like him help 
the fruition of the effort. 

13-2-'47 


After congratulating the audience onthe manner 
in which they had kept time during the Ramadhun, 
Gandhiji dealt with the two questions which had 


‘been put to him in course of the day. . 


Q. We agree that intrinsically a movement for 
reducing the share of the owner from half toa 
third of the crop is justified. But could not the . 
present Tebhaga Movement in Bengal be postponed 
until such time as when the affected persons can. 
be smoothly absorbed in other occupations according 
to some long-term plan sponsored by. the State? . 

We know you have said that the only way to 
effect such a radical transformation in society is 
through non-violence. But interested parties will 
sleep over that portion of your advice and parade 
your moral support to their demand and carry on 
the Movement in their own violent way. Hence 
is it not wrong for you to lend support to the 
Movement under the present circumstances when 
there is every chance of the entire middle class of : 
Bengal being completely ruined as a result? The 
common villager will also suffer no less because 
he will also be deprived of the services now being 
rendered to the village economy by them. 

A. In reply, Gandhiji uttered the warning that 
he only dealt with principles as he knewthem. He 
had not studied the local question. Therefore, the 
questioner ran the risk of his ignorance causing 
injustice. 

He felt that the question betrayed exaggeration 
on the part of the questioner. There was no ruin 
impending for the landlord. His land was not 
being confiscated. His portion, which he could 
take eveh if he was in Timbuctoo, was merely to 
be reduced from 50% to 33%. He could see no ruin 
in the proposal. He was afraid they were too much 
obsessed by the communal question. They should 
rise above it and examine every problem strictly on. 
merits. Thenthey would never go:wrong. Therefore 
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they sould accept the rete rine nls underlying 
the demand for reduction of the owner's 
share and work for solid amendments in which 
they were likely to succeed. Let them not face 
confiscation rather than moderate reduction. Let 
them remember that for years past India had lived 
through confiscation. Industry after industry had been 
ruined and both the artisans as well as the farmers 
of India had been progressively reduced to poverty. 

If the desired change were brought about through 
non-violent means, the world would not be deprived 
of the talents of the classes, but then the latter would 
not exercise them at the expense of the labourers. 
In the non-violent order of the future, the land 
would belong to the State, for had it not been 
said ‘sabhi bhumi Gopalaki’? Under such dispensation, 
there would be no waste of talents and labour. 
This would be impossible through violent means. 
It was therefore a truism to say that the utter 
ruin of the land-owners brought about through 
violence would also involve the ruin of the labourers 
in the end. If the landowners, therefore, acted 
wisely, no party would lose. 

Q. Some women workers who earn part of their 
living by weaving mats were advised by you the 
other day to work,on cooperative principles. Bengal’s 
agriculture has been reduced to an uneconomic 
proposition through extreme fragmentation of 
holdings. Would you advise farmers also to adopt 
cooperative methods? 

If so, how are they to effect this under the 
_ present system of land-ownership? Should the 
State make the necessary changes in the law? If 
the State is not ready, but the -people so desire, 
how are they to work through their own organiza- 
tions to this end? 

A. Replying to the first part of the question, 
Gandhiji said that he had no doubt that the system 
of cooperation was far more necessary for the agri- 
-Culturists than for the mat weavers. The land as he 
maintained belonged to the State; therefore, it 
yielded the largest return when it was worked 
cooperatively. 

Let it be remembered that cooperation should 
be based on strict non-violence. There was no such 
thing as success of violent cooperation. Hitler was a 
forcible example of the latter. He also talked vainly 
of cooperation which was forced upon the people 


and everyone knew where Germany had been led - 


as a result. 


Gandhiji concluded by saying that it alia beasad | 


thing if India also tried to build up the new society 
based on cooperation by means of violence. Good 
brought about through force destroyed individuality. 
Only when the change was effected through the 
persuasive power of non-violent non-cooperation, 
i.e. love, could the foundation of individuality be 
preserved and real, abiding progress be assured for 
the world. 

14-2-'47 


Gandhiji read two passages from Abdullah 
_ Suhrawardy’s collections of the sayings of the 
Prophet.: Three Muslim ‘friends of the place had 


come to him and asked him to pray that God might 
make both live in peace and friendship. When 
these friends came he was reading the sayings which 
he proposed to read to them. They were as follows: 

‘Be in the world like a traveller, or like a 
passer on, and reckon yourself as of the dead.’ He 
considered it as a gem of gems. They knew that 
death might overtake them any moment. What a 
fine preparation for the event if all became as deads. 
The very next question was who was the best man 
and who was the worst. The Prophet considered 
him to be the best who lived long and performed 
good acts and him the worst who did bad acts. It 
was a striking saying that man -was to be judged 
by what he did, and not by what he said. 

_ These sayings were for all men and women and 
not merely for those who called themselves Muslims. 
Was the Hindu part of the audience doing good acts? 
Was untouchability a good act ? He had shouted 
from the house-top that it was a blot on Hinduism. 
So long as that blot remained, there was no 
peace and freedom for India. The British would 
go but their freedom would not come, without 
the. complete removal of untouchability. 

15-2-'47 

Gandhiji dealt with two ieee aa left with him 
by Nirmal Babu who had gone on duty elsewhere. 
The first question was: All over the district of 

Noakhali there is talk that the Muslim population 

should boycott the Hindus in every way. Some 


~ Muslims who have worked for the Hindus recently 


or helped them during the riots report that they 
are under threat of boycott. They ask: What 
should be the duty of those Muslims who genuinely 
desire peace in this connection. 

Gandhiji replied that he had heard of the boy- 
cott before. But he entertained the hope that such 
was not the case on any extensive scale. He had 
one case brought to his notice three or four days 
ago by a Muslim traveller from Gujarat who had 
come to see him. He was rebuked for daring to © 
want to see him. The traveller stood his ground 
and came out of the ordeal safely. Another poor 
Muslim who had come today was threatened with 
dire penalty if he dared to gq to him. He did not | 
know what truth there was in the description. The 
speaker then instanced printed leaflets ‘that. were 


‘pasted on the walls in the name of the Muslim 


Pituni Party. These instances gave colour to the 
question. He would say to the Muslim friends and 
others that these things should not frighten or 
disturb them. They should ignore these things if 
they were isolated instances. If they were on an 
extensive scale, probably the Government would 
deal with the situation. If unfortunately boycott 
became the policy of the Government, it would be - 
a serious matter. He could only think non-violently. 
If they gave proper compensation he would proba- 
bly advise acceptance. He could not think out 
there and then the rros and cons. If, on the other 
hand, they resorted go confiscation, he would advise - 
people to stand their ground and refuse to leave 
their homesteads even on pain of death. This he 
would say of all provinces whether Muslim majority 
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or Hindu majority. He however Sesed that no 
Government would be mad enough to subscribe to 
the policy of boycott whether with or without 
compensation. Those who belonged to the land for 
ages could not be removed from their homesteads 
for the simple reason that they found themselves 
in a minority. That was no religion, Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian or any other. It was intolerance. 

The second question was: At East Keroa you 
advised peasants to work cooperatively in their 
- fields. Should they pool together their land and 

divide the crop in proportion to the area of the 
fields they held? Wofild you give us an outline of 
_ the idea of how exactly they are to work in a 

cooperative manner? 

Gandhiji said that the question was good and 

’ admitted of a simple answer. His notion of co- 
' operation was that the land would be held in co- 
_ operation by the owners and tilled and cultivated 
_ also‘in cooperation. This would cause a saving of 
- labour, capital, tools, etc. The owners would work 
' in cooperation and own capital, tools, animals, 
_ seeds etc. in cooperation. Cooperative farming of his 
- conception would change the face of the land and 
' banish poverty and idleness from their midst. All 
_ this was only possible if people became friends of 
- one another and as one family. When that happy 
' event took place there would be no ugly sore in 
_ the form of a,communal problem. 

 16-2-'47 
E -Gandhiji had a fairly busy Sunday at Raipura. 
_ There was a no-caste dinner provided by the Hindu 
_ merchants of Raiputa where a meal for nearly 2000 
' visitors without distinction of caste or creed was 

provided. It was meant principally to signify abolition 
_ of caste distinctions among the Hindus. He was 
assured that Muslim or Christian friends were equally 
i _ welcome at the dinner. He was desirous of visiting the 
Juma mosques of which there were two in Raipura. 
' The Imam in charge at one showed eagerness to 
have him at his mosque. Maulvi Baharuddin Saheb, 
his friend, took him‘and his company round and showed 
everything including the underground cellar where 
Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani had stayed when 
_he was in Raipura. To the other mosque he could 
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time to see the trustees and obtain permission. 

E, Gandhiji referred to the two visits and expressed 
his gra‘efulness for being able to pay them. He 
' then referred briefly to the speech reported to have 
’ been made by the ex-Premier Maulvi Fazlul Haque 
_ Saheb. He was reported to have said that as a non- 
_ Muslim Gandhi should not preach the teachings 
of Islam. Instead of Hindu-Muslim unity he was 


- Had he (Gandhiji) been to Barisal he would have 
- driven him into the canal. He also wondered how the 
_ Muslims of Noakhali and Tipperah could tolerate 
. Gandhi’s presence so long. 

Gandhiji said that he had grave doubts about the 
- accuracy of the report. If it was the correct sum- 
_ mary of the speech, he would consider it to be most 
_ unfortunate as coming from a man holding the 
_ responsible position that the Maulvi Saheb held and 
3 aspiring to be the President of the Muslim League. 
Me .. He was not aware of having done anything to 


‘conversation and. he was never in the 


not go because the Maulvi in charge had not the 


creating bitterness between the two communities. 


create bi tieiiass between fhe two communities. The 
speaker had never claimed to preach Islam. What 
he had undoubtedly done was to interpret the tea- 
chings of the Prophet and refer to them in his. own 


speeches. ‘His interpretation was submitted for 
acceptance or rejection. 


In the same speech he (Fazlul Haque Saheb ) 
had said that when he (Gandhiji) returned from 
South Africa he (Fazlul Haque Saheb) had- asked 
him (Gandhiji) to embrace Islam, whereupon Gandhiji 
said that he was a Muslim in the true sense of the 
term. Mr. Haque requested him to proclaim it 
publicly, but Gandhiji refused to do so. He said 
that he had no recollection whatsoever of the 
habit of 
suppressing from the public what he had said 
privately. The audience, however, knew that he had 
stated in various speeches in the district that he 
considered himself as good a Muslim as he was a 
Hindu and for that matter he regarded himself an 
equally good Christian or Parsi. That such a claim 
would be ‘rejected and on some occasions was 
rejected, he knew. That, however, did not affect 
his fundamental position and if he had said what 
was attributed to him by Fazlul Haque Saheb, he 
(Gandhiji) would gladly declare his repentance if — 
he would believe what was represented to him. 
Indeed he had put forth the claim in South Africa 
to be a good Musalman simultaneously with being 
a good member of the other religions of the world. 
He would repeat for the sake of the ex-Premier 
of Bengal that he was misreported and he would 
welcome the correct version from him. 


PLANNING WITH VILLAGE | BIAS (5 
( Continued from p. 55 ) ® 


required for packing and transporting of grains 
and other merchandise was done in olden times by 
the crew of big caravans who continually plied 
the inter-provincial and inter-national trade routes. 
Every one spun on the takli even while walking and 
wove or knitted gunny bags in their camps in the 


* course of their long journeys. 


20. MATS, BASKETS, ROPES, BROOMS, BRUSHES 

These are mainly village industries and should 
be made such exclusively. In areas where date, 
cocoanut, pamyra palms, bamboos, hemp and other 
fibrous growths abound as nature’s gift, cottage- 
dwelling villagers make these articles and many 


_more of similar varieties. In fact these small indus- . 


tries have survived up to now as cottage industries 
in many parts of the country. They should. be now 
protected against the factory who should not be 
allowed to make any inroad upon them. Besides 
cocoanut, ketki, ghaypat, bhendi, ambadi and 
other fibres grow in abundance in many parts of 
our Province which make excellent raw material 
for rope-making in the villages. Small hand-worked 
machinery could be introduced in the villages in 


‘order to aid and ease human labour and to turn 


out standardized goods of given specifications. + 
21. CONSUMER GOODS 
With the almost unlimited possibilities for gene- 
rating electricity and of its universal use in the 
near future all over the country both in the urban as 
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ee as the rural areas, “the Le would be an equally 
universal and unlimited demand for small accessories 
such as fitting materials, plugs, catches and such 
little things most of which could be made easily 
by the villagers in their cottages from waste mate- 
rials just as they do-in Japan and Switzerland. Nails, 
bolt§ and screws of all current sizes are another 
item which is essential even for the remotest villager 
in his house-building and other daily household use. 
Match-boxes and washing soap is the third item of 
daily household use. 
Besides these, buttons, combs, wicks, tapes, 
twine, toys, bangles, fountain-pens, pencils, nibs, pens 
and pen-holders, gumpastes, envelopes, watches and 
clocks and their parts, shaving and toilet materials, 
celluloid and plastic goods, umbrellas and a vast 
variety of what is now being termed as “Consumer 
Goods” could and should be prohibited by Govern- 
ment to be imported or manufactured by Indian 
factories and their manufacture should be-restricted 
to the villages as cottage handicrafts. Factories 
should manufacture only small machinery needed 
to aid the villager. Short-term and technical training 
courses, chemical formulas, processes and similar 
aids should be devised and made available to, the 


‘villager by the State so as to enable him to turn out 


standardized patterns. 


standardized production. 

Since the termination of war over-one crore rupees 
worth of consumer goods, I understand, are being 
dumped on us every week and all our sterling 
balances will vanish and evaporate in a few years 
if we fail to prohibit their import by stern measures. 

‘22. SEED-OIL LAMPS 
Lamps capable of burning any seed-oil have shoe 


devised before now: under the efforts of the All’ 


Tidia Village Industries Association. These should 
be perfected and popularized so as to enable the 
villager to consunte his own farm products or even 
wild oil-seeds, which can be gathered from the forests. 
23. BIDI (COUNTRY CIGARETTES ) 

Tembhurni or Timru leaves growing wild in the 
jungles are used all. over the country in Bidi 
(country cigarettes) .making. The villagers who 
collect these get very little return for their labour 
compared to tobacco-growers and others engaged 
in this trade. The jungle villagers should be protected, 
in this so long as the tobacco evil retains its hold 


‘ on the country. 


24, HIDES AND BONES 


This industry is fast being snatched away from ° 


the villager by the factory, although most of the 
pre-tanning processes are still done by the village 


-Harijan. For this labour he hardly gets an adequate 


share of the price fetched by the factory-made 
finished article. This position must be made a 
subject of careful investigation and their economic 
interest afe-guarded as against the shareholder, 
manufacturer and his agents or middlemen. 
Large-scale foot-wear making by Bata and others 
should be prohibited so far as the use‘of leather 
goés and the village shoe-makers taught to make 
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Hines mostly of dead cattle, are collected for a 
song through village Harijans and transported to 
factories while factory-made ‘goods made out of 
them— including bone-meal for garden manuring etc — 
are sold at fabulous prices. This rank exploitation 
must stop and the village Harijan should be taught 
to make various consumer goods out of bones as 

a cottage craft. 

Bone-meal too could be made like lime-stone 
grinding with the help of a stone-mill driven by 
bullocks or buffaloes while they are without farm- 
work in the villages. Government should help village 
Harijans by providing a site and a gtinding stone 


free by way of encouragement for a time and by 


prohibiting factories or taxing them heavily. 
25. RAW MATERIALS 
Innumerable kinds of raw materials are available 
in our country which are drained away by the 


. foreign manufacturer or his agents or his Indian 


prototype. The return to the villager on these is 


meagre and wholly inadequate. Various medicinal — 


herbs, gum, lac, minerals, guts, sinews and other 
Organic materials, sizing materials, etc. are only a 
few of them. All these sources should be explored 
and investigated in the interest of the. villager as 


against his exploiting employer.or manufacturer of 


finished factory products. 

CONCLUSION | 

Any scheme of National Planning would indeed 

be a misnomer and defeat its purpose if it is not 
conceived in terms of and conducted with the sole 
object of benefitting mainly the bulk of the nation’s 
population, viz. the masses, who inhabit the 7,00,000 
villages of India (of, which the 23,000 villages of 
our Province form part and parcel) and make them 
industrious, self-reliant and happy. 

( Concluded *) 
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GANDHIJ’S WALKING TOUR DIARY 
17-2-'47 | 

Gandhiji drew attention to two things that had 
been brought to his notice. The first was that a 
: complaint in sending which he was unfortunately 
an instrument had been found on enquiry by the 
officers to be without foundation. The articles 
which were reported to have been looted were 
mostly found in the very place from where they were 
said to have been looted. This was a serious matter. 
It was the second case that had come under his 
notice. Yesterday some Muslim friends had come 
; to him and admitted that the Muslims had undoubt- 
edly gone mad in October last but though they 
had not been so bad as the Hindus had been in 
a Bihar, the Hindus were making up for it by putting 
' the ‘Muslims to. inconvenience by lodging false 
- complaints against some of them. They said that false 
- complaints were far larger in number than true ones. 
- That was not the way to bring the two together. 
‘He said that all those who lodged false complaints 
‘should be prosecuted and severel punished on 
' conviction. If he was the Superintendent of Police 
or a Minister, he would certainly institute proceed- 
‘ings and bring the purjurers to justice. As for 
himself as a citizen desirous of serving his country 
he would only be able to do something if the 
‘names and addresses of perjured complainants were 
“given to him. So far he had received no such names. 
The only case that was sent to him could not be 
| supported when the complainant was requested to 
‘support his complaint. Generally he would say 
‘that the Hindus who lodged false complaints 
| injured themselves, their co-religionists and the 
| whole country. ! 
 Theother thing he wished to draw attention to was 
a letter he had received from a responsible person 
| who was doing the work of bringing about peace 
| between the two that a Hindu lad was molested 
by some Muslims and that the latter had threatened 
he Hindus that they were to expect more drastic 
measures than last October's after he had left 
Noakhali or, which was the same thing as, after 
his death. He would like to think that this statement 
‘was untrue. But he feared it was_ not. But he 
d hope that the poison was restricted to ‘a few 
ill-mannered persons. Whether however it was res- 
' tricted to a few or whether it was a widespread 
trait, he ventured to think it was ‘wholly against 
‘Islam. This, he said, with apologies to Fazlul Haque 
Saheb but no less firmly on that account. It would 
be an evil day for Islam or any religion when it 
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was impatient of outside criticism. He did not 
believe himself to be an outsider. He respected 
Islam as he respected every other religion as_ his 
own and therefore he claimed to be a sympathetic 
and friendly critic. It was up to every good Muslim 
to take up a firm and unequivocal stand against 
what he believed to be vicious propaganda. 
18-2-'47 

As usual Gandhiji dealt with three questions 
that lay before him. 

Q. Do you support evacuation of the Hindus 
from the affected areas if the League Government 
or the majority community agrees to give us due 
compensation ? 

A. He had supported the proposition from the 
non-violent standpoint. It was applicable to all 
provinces whether the majority was Hindu or Muslim. 
What could the Government do if the majority had 
become so hostile that they would not tolerate the 
presence of the minority community ? In his opinion 
it would be improper for them to force the majority 
into submission, nor could they undertake to protect 
the minority at the point of the bayonet. Suppose 
for instance that the majority would not tolerate 
Ramadhun or the clapping, would not listen to the 
fact that Rama was not a person but the name was 
synonymous with God and that the Hindus believed 
in clapping, suppose further that the Muslims would 
not tolerate that, he had then no hesitation in saying 
that the minority should evacuate if adequate 
compensation was paid. 

Q. Workers who came three or four months ago 
have had to undergo a great deal of mental and 
physical hardship. Then they often went without 
the guidance of top-ranking leaders. Now that 
transport conditions are easier, workers find them- 
selves pulled in different directions by those who 
want to guide them. How can they avoid divided 
counsels and work efficiently at their appointed task ? 

A. As to the second question he said that those 
who felt fagged had a perfect right to rest. As to 
the distraction caused by opposing advice by 
different leaders, the workers’ would make their 
selection of their leaders and follow them. But that 
was also only advisable when the advice of the 
leader appealed to their heart and head. In the 
case of conflict between the two,they must boldly 
follow their own heart and head. Such was the 
dictate of all religions. If it was so in religious 
matters, it was more so in mundane matters, 
especially in Noakhali where after all the issue was 
so simple. Theirs was to bring the two together, 
never to set one against the other. 
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Q. Resattinted women . dapande very much upon 
the presence of women workers from outside to 
instil hope and courage amongst them. How long 
can this be encouraged ? Should not all workers 
from outside be gradually withdrawn ? 

A. As to the third question, what was true of 
male workers was equally true of women workers. 
They were there to instil faith in God and courage in 
them, not to make them feel helpless without them 
i. e. the workers. They must make it clear to the 
women in the respective villages that the workers 
were in the villages only for the time being and 
that the village women had to learn to rely upon 
themselves. They had to learn the art of dying for 
their faith and honour. 

19-2-'47 

The first question Gandhiji had to answer during 
the course of his address to the prayer gathering was: 

QO. What should a Hindu worker do when he 
is being deliberately misrepresented by interested 
parties in Noakhali ? 

A. The answer in terms of ahimsa, generally, 
would be that acts should be allowed to speak for 
themselves. Whilst this was good as a general propo- 
sition there were occasions when to speak and 
explain was a duty and not to speak would amount 
to a falsehood. Therefore wisdom dictated that 
there were some occasions when speech must 
accompany action. Of course there was an occasion 
when mere thought would take the place of speech 
and action. Such was the attribute of the Almighty 
and might be almost possible for one in a billion, 
but he knew no such instance. 

He then proceeded to deal with the following 
questions: 

Q. You have advised evacuation if the majority 
become irrevocably hostile. But you have also 
maintained that a truly non-violent man _ should 
never give up hope of converting his opponent by 
love. Under these circumstances, how can a non- 
violent man accept defeat and evacuate ? 

A. As to this question, it was perfectly correct 
that a non-violent man would not move out of 
his place. For such a one there would be no 
question of compensation. He would simply die at 
his post and prove that his presence was. not a 
danger to the State or the community. He knew 
that the Hindus of Noakhali made no such pretension. 
They were simple folk who loved the world and 
wanted to live in the world in peace and safety. 
Such persons would consult their honour if the 
Government honourably offered them compensation 
in order to see the majority living in peace. If 
the mere presence of the Hindus irritated the Muslims 
who were the majority, he would consider it to be 
the duty of the Government to offer compensation 
as it would be of the Government in a Hindu 
majority province to offer compensation to the 
Muslims if their presence irritated the majority 
- community. 

Q. In case of evacuation, under advice from the 
Government, should the evacuees ask. for compensa- 
tion for — 
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(a) all their nievcbte and immovable property, 
(b) loss of business ? 

In other words, what would you consider to be 
adequate compensation ? 

A. Gandhiji said that the Government would be 
obliged to compensate for both immovables and 
movables when the latter could not or were not 
carried away with him by the evacuee. Loss of business 
was a ticklish question. He could not conceive the 
possibility of any Government shouldering the burden 
of such compensation. He would understand the 
proposition that asked for a reasonable sum for 
enabling the person concerned to start business in 
a new place. 

Whilst he examined and admitted the possibility 
of evacuation, his experience of all India told him 
that the Hindus and the Muslims knew how to live 
at peace among themselves. He declined to believe 
that people had said goodbye to their senses so as 
to make it impossible to live at peace with each 
other as they had done for generations. 

For, he believed with the late Poet Iqbal that the 
Hindus and the Muslims who had lived together 
long under the shadow of the mighty Himalayas 


and had drunk the waters of the Ganges and the © 


Jamuna had a unique message for the world. 
20-2-'47 > 

Gandhiji dealt with four questions at his prayer 
meeting. 

Q. If you think the Government may boycott, 
i. e. remove the minority community, if they give 
adequate compensation, may not people take time 
by the forelock and go? 

A. As to this he said that those who felt that 
they would take time by the forelock, and if a Hindu 
corporation was formed to take the Hindus away, 
he had nothing in common with them. He could not 
be party to any such scheme..The burden lay en- 
tirely on the majority community and the Govern- 
ment. He merely meant that when they declared 
bankruptcy of wisdom, the minority should go if 
they were adequately compensated. The other way 
was the way of violence i. e. civil war not of non- 
violence. | 

Q. You have said caste should go. But then will 
Hinduism survive ? Why do you thus mix up Hindu- 
ism with the progressive religions like Christianity 
or Islam? 

A. He maintained that caste as it was understood 
must go if Hinduism was to survive. He did not 
believe that Christianity and Islam were progressive 


and Hinduism static i. e. retrogressive. As a matter of _ 


fact he noticed no definite progress in any religion. 
The world would not be the shambles it had become 
if the religions of the world were progressive. 
There was room for varna, as a duty. This was true 
of all religions whether the name used was other 
than varna. What was a Muslim Maulvi or a 
Christian priest but a Brahmin if he taught his 
flock its true duty not for money but because he 
possessed the gift of interpretation? And this was 
true of the other divisions. 
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Q. As you are an advocate of the abolition of 


caste, are we to take it that you favour inter-caste 


marriages ? Many occupations are now the monopoly 
of specific castes. Should not this be abolished ? 

A. He was certainly in favour of inter-caste 
marriages. The question did not arise when all became 
casteless. When this happy event took place, mono- 
poly of occupations would go. 

Q. If there is only one God, should there not be 
only one religion ? 

A. This was a strange quession. Just as a tree 
thad a million leaves similarly though God was one, 
ithere were as many religions as there were men and 
‘women though they were rooted in one God. They did 
not see this plain truth because they were followers 
of different prophets and claimed as many religions 
as there were prophets. As a matter of fact whilst 
he believed himself to be a Hindu, he knew that 
he did not worship God in the same manner as 
one or all of them. 

21-2-'47 

There was a large number of visitors from villages 
near Chandpur, it being the nearest to Kamalapur. 
Hence Gandhiji congratulated the audience on 
having come from the surrounding villages. He 
however sympathized with them for being exposed 
to the sun. He also hoped that they were not 
afraid of the Indian sun, perhaps the greatest gift 
from God. Happy was India which had clear blue 
sky for the largest part of the year. 

He then referred to the fact that he had gone to 
Chandpur more than once whilst India’s grand old 
son Shri Haradayal Nag was alive. He was then 
his guest. He knew, therefore, what importance 
Chandpur had. He was glad that Chandpur had 
played its part in looking after the refugees. But 
he deplored the disregard of the laws of sanitation 
and cleanliness. If they rigidly carried out these 
rules they would not have to live in constant 
dread of the plague and other diseases which were 
the brood of insanitation. 


He then told them that they must not harbour 


ill-will against their Muslim neighbours. He appealed 


to both the parties to live at peace with one 
another. But he held that if the Hindus alone 
harboured no ill-will against the Muslims or vice 
versa, strife would abate. If however both harboured 
ill-will, one against the other, strifes were bound to 
be the result. There was a powerful mantra in the 
Upanishads that man became what he thought. 


How true it was found in every walk of life! Let 


them beware of harbouring an evil thought. 

He then came to the two questions before him. 
The first was: 

Q. You advocate inter-caste marriages. Do you 
also favour marriages between Indians professing 
different religions ? Should they declare themselves 
as belonging to no denomination, or can they 
continue their old religieus practices and yet 
intermarry ? If so, what form should the marriage 
ceremony take? Is it to be a purely civil function 
or a religious function ? 
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Do you consider religion to be exclusively a 
personal matter ? 

A. Thogh he admitted that he had not always held 
the view, he had come to the conclusion long ago 
that an inter-religious marriage was a welcome 
event whenever it took place. His stipulation was 
that such connection was not a product of lust. 
In his opinion it was no marriage. It was _ illicit 
intercourse. Marriage in his estimation was a 
sacred institution. Hence there’ must be mutual 
friendship, either party having equal respect for 
the religion of the other. There was no question 
in this of conversion. Hence the marriage ceremony 
would be performed by the priests belonging to 
either faith. This happy event could take place 
when the communities shed mutual enmity and 
had regard for the religions of the world. 

QO. Should religious instruction form part of the 
school curriculum as approved by the State ? Do 
you fayour separate schools for children, belonging 
to different denominations for facility of religious 
instruction ? Or, should religious instruction be left 
in the hands of private bodies? If so, do you think 
it is right for the State to subsidize such bodies ? 

A. As to this question he said that he did not 
believe in State religion even though the whole 
community had one religion. The State interference 
would probably always be unwelcome. Religion was 
purely a personal matter. There were in reality 
as many religions as minds. Each mind had a 
different conception of God from that of the other. 

He was also opposed to State aid partly or wholly 
to religious bodies. For he knew that an institution 
or group, which did not manage to finance its own 
religious teaching, was a stranger to true religion. 
This did not mean that the State schools would 
not give ethical teaching. The fundamental ethics 
were common to all religions. 

22-2-'47 

At the outset Gandhiji said that he had received 
from a Muslim friend in Baluchistan a printed sheet 
containing what he thought were the sayings of 
the Prophet and the teachers. The whole selection 
was good but he was attracted by the following 
from prophet Mahomed's sayings: 

WHAT THE ANGELS WILL ASK 
When God made the earth it shook to and fro 
till He put mountains on it to keep it firm. Then the 

Angels asked, O God, is there anything in Thy 

creation stronger than these mountains? And God - 

replied, iron is stronger than these mountains, for 
it breaks them. ; 

And is there anything in Thy creation stronger 
than iron? 

Yes, fire is stronger than iron, for it melts it. 

Is there anything stronger than fire ? 

Yes, water, for it quenches fire. 

Is there anything stronger than water ? 

Yes, wind, for it puts water in motion. 

O our Sustainer, is there anything stronger 
than wind ? 

Yes, a good man giving alms. If he gives it 
with his right hand and conceals it from his left, 

(Continued on p. 67) 
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ORISSA’S TEXTILE POLICY 


There is a good deal of loose thinking in regard 
to the policies to be followed by the popular 
Governments to improve the condition of the people. 
The note we published under caption Orissa’s 
Suicide has called forth an explanation from the 
Premier Mehtab which we gladly give below: 


“With regard to the first paragraph of the note 
there are no two opinions on the subject and I 
entirely agree with you on all points there. So far 
‘as the second paragraph is concerned, I am really 
surprised how you could say that the ‘ Orissa Govern- 
mentis the first to take the‘bait of the provincial 
spindle quota scheme and had obtained an over-riding 
Priority for the import of plant and machinery for 
the new company, ‘Orissa Textile Mills Ltd.’, etc 
I wish you had cared to collect authentic information 
from official sources if not from your friends here 
in Orissa. I give you the following materials for your 
information. I know your comment is based upon 
some propaganda carried on beneath the surface 
about the starting of the textile industry in Orissa. 
I think the materials I supply will correct your 
misinformation. 

“The Post-War Planning Committee (Textiles) 
were appointed by the Government of India in 
February, 1945 under the chairmanship of Mr. D. M. 
Khatau. This Committee submitted their report’in 
November, 1945. In that report they divided the 
whole of India into several zones declaring only 
Bombay as a surplus area and the other zones as 
deficit. Of these zones, Orissa, including the States, 
is a deficit zone to which permission to instal 150,000 
spindles in total was recommended. The Textile 
Commissioner reduced this quota from 150,000 to 
119,000 and the Government of India asked the 
Provincial Government to send their recommendations 
allotting ‘spindlage to different firms by the zsth of 
April, 1946’. It may be ‘noted here that the same 
instructions were sent to other provinces also. In 
Orissa, Congress assumed office on the 27th of April, 
1946, Here, the provincial Government could have 
informed the Government of India that in view of 
the change of the Government in the province, the 
spindlage allotted to the province might be cancelled. 
In that case the firms to whom the allotment had 
been made could have started their industries in the 
neighbouring States or the spindlage would have 
lapsed to Bengal according to the instructions of the 
Government of India. It was also likely that: the 
Government of India might have thrust the spindlage 
on the province in spite of protests from the pro- 
vince as has happened in the case of Madras. Any 
way, the Provincial Government did not move the 
Government of India to cancel this spindlage allotted 
to Orissa in. 1945. In the meantime, continued dis- 


cussion went onin the Party and also with the other 
provinces about the textile policy the Provincial 
Governments should follow. The decision of the 
Orissa Congress Assembly Party is attached herewith 
for your information. But it may be noted that except 
Madras no other province, specially the province of 
Bombay, which is admittedly the only surplus zone 
with regard to production of textiles, did make any 
move in the matter. 


“On the 4th of November, 1946, the Government 
of India again expressed their anxiety to give special 
consideration to the claims of the industrially backward 
provinces with regard to import of machinery. In 
that letter, however, the Government of India 
requested the Provincial Government to inform them 
at an early date as to the parties in the province 
who qualified for priority on the grounds explained 
by them in the letter under reference. Because of 
this policy of the Government of India, not only 
our textile ‘mills but the other industries also are 
receiving special consideration in view of the fact 
that Orissa happens to be an industrially backward 
province. 


“From the above materials, you wiil please find 
that though Orissa did not and could not take the 
lead in preventing textile mills to be set up in Orissa, 
she did not take the lead in setting them up here. 
I had correspondence with Shri Jajuji on the subject. 
In my humble opinien the policy with regard to the 
production of cloth cannot be determined on a pro- 
vincial basis. Unless an all-India policy is fixed up, 
it is futile for a single province, specially for a 
province like Orissa which has to import the entire 
stuff from other provinces, to bring about a revolu- 
tionary change. I do not think the argument that 
‘whatever may happen in other provinces and the 
States, Orissa should have a policy of its own with 
regard to the textile production’, can hold good. 


“Tt would be really helpful to us who agree 
to the principle , you have enunciated in the first 
paragraph of your comment if you can suggest to 
us in details how to solve the practical problems 
which we as Government have to face everyday, 
otherwise, uninformed criticism does not lead us 
anywhere.” 


The Orissa Assembly Congress Party’s State- 


ment of Policy referred to one is the following : 


“ The Party believed in the establishment of 
the self-sufficient rural economy based on the 
charkha and village industries in the place of the 


existing money economy based on competition and— 


centralized large scale production. The Party fully 
realized that without a radical reconstruction of the 
socio-economic structure along the lines indicated by 
Gandhiji, world peace will ever remain a dream. It 
was atthe same time alive’ to the fact that it 
required immense patience and perseverance to 
attain this objective and that it was not a matter 
of a few months or years. In the opinion of the 
Party it would take fifteen to twenty years to fully 
build up the new social structure, provided the 
State and the national organization fully co-operated 


, 


in whipping up popular enthusiasm in this stupendous 
work. Any attempt to bring about this change by 
Governmental action alone, whether of a positive 

ora negative character, was sure to prove abortive. 

The Committee considered the question of completely 
eliminating cloth produced in mills from the Province 

‘3 in this broad perspective. In this connection it also 
considered the question of the establishment of 
_ - Textile Mills according to the quotas allotted to the 
_ Province. After a threadbare discussion in the Party, 
¥ it was felt that during the transitional period till 
_ the Province was able to fully meet its cloth 
__ requirements by hand-spinning and hand-weaving, 
it would be more desirable to depend upon textile 
_mills of the Province, started and run under the 
control of the Provincial Government than upon 

___ the powerful Mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
_ Party, however, made it clear that it would throw 
in its full weight in favour of the policy of 
prohibiting the starting of any new Textile Mills, 

_. provided the other Provinces or at least those 
jl ‘administered by the Congress agreed to follow it, or 
even otherwise, provided the existing Textile Mills 


were fully nationalized and brought under the full 
control of the State.” 


_ With reference to these the following reply has 
been sent : 
g “TI am thankful to you for the explanation 
offered in regard to the Textile Policy of the 
Province in your letter of the 22nd Feb. 1947. 
I am afraid you had taken my criticism as 
levelled against you and the Congress Govern- 
ment and so have taken pains to absolve your- 
self of the responsibility by referring to the date 
of your assuming office. You also presume that 
I had been carried away by propaganda material. 
| “Nothing was further from my thought 
_ than allocating responsibility to anyone. I had 
- not even mentioned the Congress. I referred to 
the “ Orissa Government ” which will naturally 
mean the Government of the day when the 
action was taken. 
“T had no contact with anyone carrying on 
any propaganda. I gathered my information from 
_ the authorized prospectus of the company publi- 
_ shed in such responsible journals as the Indian 
_ Finance and The Eastern Economist. A prospectus 
is an authentic source and is semi-official. 

“In offering the explanation you have done, 
you have yourself assumed the responsibility as 
you state: ‘ The Prévincial Government could 
have informed the Government of India that in 
view of the change of the Government in the 
province the spindlage allotted to the province 
might be cancelled.’ But this was not done. 
What counter moves would have followed this 
action on your part is not to the point. Because 
someone else would do the wrong thing, it is no 
excuse for us to forestall it and do it ourselves. 

“ The Statement of Policy of the Orissa 
Assembly Congress Party quoted by you only 
_ pays lip sympathy to Khadi and discloses no 


in the country and those that will be started now - 
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living faith in it. Self-sufficiency in Khadi does 
not call for an all India Textile Policy especially 
in a province like Orissa where the vested 
interests are not so strong. The unit for self- 
sufficiency in cloth is the home or at the most 
the village. Such being the case, it does not call 
for a nation-wide unit to launch on a Khadi 
programme. Hence I am afraid I cannot agree 
that “the policy with regard to the production 
of cloth cannot be determined on a provincial 
basis.” If you agree to the principle enunciated 

‘in the first paragraph of my article, as you say 

you do, the simple corollary to it would be a 

programme of self-sufficiency in Khadi. That is 

the surest and the quickest way of meeting the 

cloth shortage. ; . 

‘This is more true of Orissa than other 
provinces because of the extreme poverty and 
unemployment prevalent there. The purpose of 
any economic programme is three-fold. It does 
not merely meet the material need but provides 
gainful occupation and at the same time oppor- 
tunities for the development of personality. The 

- mill industry merely provides the material which 

is the least important of the three functions. 
When people buy such goods they part with 
their other production in exchange. But when 
they produce their own cloth there is no ex- 
change demanding their other produce which 
latter, therefore, is not depleted. It is for this 
reason I hold that the mill industry cannot serve 
atfy purpose other than the exploitation of the 
people of Orissa.” 

This correspondence only underlines the need 
for a co-ordinated policy of the Congress as a 
whole. It was to meet such a situation that the 
Allahabad Conference laid down some suggestions. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


QUESTION BOX 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Q. What is the difference between your Non- 
cooperation and the WNon-fraternization of the 
Allies ? : 

A. The answer is obvious. My non-cooperation 
was purely non-violent in conception as also in 
effect. This does not mean that practice was always 
perfect. Theory and practice hardly ever coincide 
even as Euclid’s line in practice never coincides 
with his theoretical definition. 

The non-fraternization policy of the Allies led 
to disastrous results which he who runs may see, 
and the pity of it is that the disaster is not yet 
completed. No one knows where it will lead to. 
The ‘Nai Talim’ 

Shri E. W. Aryanayakam, Secretary, Hindustani | 
Talimi Sangh, writes: 

Nat Talim, the monthly magazine of the 

Sangh, resumes publication from March 1, 1947. 

The annual subscription has been fixed as Rs. 4 

(four). Subscribers may kindly remit the amount 


by money order to the Manager, Nat Talim 
Sevagram, Wardha C. P. 
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MEASUREMENT OF HEALTH 


Health is the most precious possession of an 
individual. Woe be to the nation that lets its indi- 
viduals neglect their health! With the dawn of 
freedom in India, it has become our paramount 
duty to see that the country and its people are 
steadily advancing to Al standards from the existing 
low level. 

The last war has proved beyond doubt the root 
causes of the problems of health in India. They 
arise mainly from poverty and malnutrition; while 
dirt and squalor arising out of insanitary conditions 
lead to epidemics and infectious diseases with 
attendant high mortality and morbidity. On the 
other hand ignorance and indifference accelerate 
each one of these difficulties. The recruits who 
would have been ordinarily rejected on account 
of poor physique, after a few weeks stay in fair 
though not ideal conditions in military camps and 
after proper feeding, have come upto the normal 
standards. The achievements of the Indian soldier 
in the last war, in matter of physical endurance, 
military discipline and general efficiency have 
removed the superstitions about military castes and 
have established beyond doubt that the physique 
of the Indian is capable of giving results which 
are in no way inferior to the performance of 
Western soldiers who had the advantage of genera- 
tions of previous training and experience. To obtain 
- simhilar results for the ordinary civilian population 
there should be no difficulties except the lack of 
effort and finance. . 

The average span of human life in India is 23 
years against 61 in England; the infant mortality 
is as high as 267 per 1,000 in some areas while in 
England it is only 60 and in New Zealand only 
30 per 1,000. The average height, weight and chest 
measurements in India are much lower than those 
in other countries and though we may not aspire 
to breed a race of giants, we must take a periodical 
review of the average measurements which our 
people are able to attain. For this purpose standard 
biometric surveys should be started throughout the 
country. These biometric surveys should be initiated 
on a uniform basis under the auspices of a 
Central Biometric Institute laying down uniform 
standards of measurements in a number of categories 
e. g. height, weight, chest expansion, blood pressure, 
lung capacity, haemoglobin percentage, white blood 
corpuscles, red blood corpuscles, intake of proteids, 
carbohydrates, fats, and vitamins. These measure- 
ments will require some laboratory equipment and 
can be possible only in large cities. Physical fitness 
depends also upon emotional balance and it is 
possible to measure this by a record of ‘various 
phases of discipline, co-operation, altruism, inhibition 
and persistence. The perfectly healthy person ought 
not only be physically fit and alert to protect 
himself and his family, to be effecient in his work, 
but to be of highest service to the society in 
which he lives. Such Biometrical laboratories should 
be provided in each of the provincial cities and 
also in the larger district towns. 


The villages and smaller towns may be expected 
to prepare biometric data on the basis of their 
limited resources and watch whether the physique 
of the locality is showing the correct upward tend. 
For this purpose the village school master need 
be supplied only with a measuring tape, the 
common village weighing scale being utilized to 
determine the weight. With the measurements of 
height, weight and chest expansion, sufficient data 
can be obtained to arouse the health consciousness 
among the villagers. Village competitions, taluka 
competitions and district competitions of feats of 
physical valour organized under physical education 
associations, athletic associations etc., would provide 
useful materials for such statistical compilation. 


The help of health centres for families suggested 
for the cities may be extended to rural areas. The 
city centres are intended to take up the family as 
a unit and would cover the functions of medical 
examination of children at schools, of maternity 
and child welfare centres, and of helping the average 
wage-earner and the housewife in their health 
problems. The city health centres may send out a 
travelling staff to individual villages for making 
health surveys and collecting reliable health data. 
Such Health Clinics or Centres working in associa- 
tion with the Government and Municipal Departments 
and under the guidance of Central and Provincial 
non-official Biometric Institutes will provide reliable 
records of measurement of health.. From these 
records it will be possible to compare Indian 
standards and averages with those for other countries 
and to suggest, if mecessary, new standards for 
various regions and for the country as a whole. A 
Health Centre with the above ideals has been 
established by the Gujarat Research Society at 
Parekh House, New Queen’s Road, Bombay, where 
medical examination and advice is given at present, 
without.cost, to families undergoing complete health 
survey, including laboratory diagnosis and check of 
diet. It is hoped such voluntary efforts will be 
started in other parts of the motherland. 


Bombay, 27-1-'46 P. G. SHAH 
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GANDHIJTS WALKING TOUR DIARY 

( Continued from p. 63 ) 

he overcomes all things. Every good act is charity. 
Your smiling in your brother’s face, your putting a 
wanderer in the right road, your giving water to 
the thirsty is charity. A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the good he has done to his fellow 
men. When he dies people will ask, what property 
he has left behind him? But the Angels will ask, 
what good deeds has he sent before him ? 
-  Gandhiji then dealt with the following 
q questions. 
__ Q. Why should there be an insistence on temple- 
entry? Of course, we understand that in case of 
objection, there is scope in it for satyagraha. No-caste 
dinners have a limited value; for those who join do 
‘not shed untouchability in their homes or during 
‘social: ceremonies. They look upon these dinners, 
organized by Congressmen or other progressives, as 
special occasions when caste rules are held in sus- 
‘pense; something comparable to what one does 
when one goes to Jagannath Puri and partakes of 
r cooked rice offered to Jagannath without reference 
to one’s caste. Anti-untouchability has not yet gone 
deep enough to affect the normal social life of 
individuals. What can be done to break down bar- 
’ riers in private homes? Even with regard to tem- 
’ ple-entry there is one question. Do you think that 
priests in public service in free India will be drafted 
from among competent men and women without 
any reference to their former castes? 
_ A. Gandhiji said that it was an apt question in this 
part of Bengal where there were the largest number 
‘of namasudras. He welcomed the question doubly 
because he had occupied the lowest rung of the 
Hindu ladder and because he did not believe in the 
ladder of castes. He invited all to occupy that 
lowest rung. Then there would be no occasions for 
‘such questions as were addressed to him. Mean- 
while, he was bound to deal with them. He entirely 
endorsed the proposition that untouchability would 
‘be doomed and totally abolished when there was 
‘no prohibition applied against anyone by reason of 


his caste. The only universal prohibition would be . 


against insanitation, degradation etc. But he clung 
to the belief that temple-entry took the first place 
‘in the programme of removal of untouchability 
-and he made bold to say that social public 
_ dinners would precede as they were preceding the 
_ final conquest over the demon of untouchability. 
_ He ‘prophesied that Hinduism would be destroyed if 
- untouchability was not destroyed even as the British 
race would lose its name if its British rule was 
not destroyed in tot6 as it was certainly being 
dissolved before their very eyes. 
. Q. You wrote about economic equality in 1941. 
- Do you hold that all persons who -perform useful 
and necessary service in society, whether farmer or 
a bhangi, engineer or accountant, doctor or teacher, 
have a moral right only to equal wages with the 
- rest? Of course, it is understood, educational or 
_ othet expenses shall be a charge of the State. Our 
question is, should not all persons get the same 
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wages for their personal needs? Do you not think 
that if we work for this equality, it will cut sooner 
under the root of untouchability than any other 
process ? 

A. As to this Gandhiji had no doubt that if 
India was to live an exemplary life of independence 
which would be the envy of the world, all the bhangis, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, merchants -and° others 
would get the same wages for an honest day’s 
work. Indian society may never reach the goal but 
it was the duty of every Indian to set his sail 
towards that goal and no other if India was to be 
a happy land. 

23-2:'47 


Gandhiji had the following two questions ad- 
dressed to him to which he gave written replies, 
this being the commencement of his weekly silence. 


QO. Namasudra girls are usually married at the 
age of 12 or 13; formerly the usual age was 8 or 9. 
The bridegroom has to pay a dowry of Rs. 150 
for the bride. The average difference between 
the two is about 12 to 15 years. As a result of 
this the number of widows inthe namasudra society 
is “rather large. Among one section of the caste 
widow-marriage was prevalent. But in imitation of 
another section which was looked upon as superior, the 
former are giving up that practice. What is your advice 
regarding child marriage and widow remarriage? 

A. Dealing with the question Gandhiji said! 
that his opinion was definite. In the first instance 
there should be no possibility of child widows. He 
was averse to child marriages. It was an evil custom 
which unfortunately the namasudras had perhaps 
taken from the so-called higher castes. | 

Gandhiji was also against the system of dowry. 
It was nothing but the sale of girls. That there 
should be castes even amongst namasudras was 
deplorable and he would strongly advise them to 
abolish all caste-distinctions amongst themselves. 
And in this they should bear in mind the opinion 
the speaker had often expressed that all caste-dis- 
tinctions should be abolished, and there should be 
only one caste, namely, bhangis and all Hindus 
should take pride in being called bhangis and 


nothing else. This applied to the namasudras as well. 


When child marriages were abolished, naturally 
there would be few, if any, young widows. Asa general 
rule he was for one man one wife for life, and one 
woman one husband for life. Custom had familiarized 
women in the so-called higher castes with enforced 
widow-hood. Contrary was the rule with men. He 
called it a disgrace, but whilst society was im that 


‘pitiable condition, he advocated widow re-marriage 


for all young widows. He believed in equality of the 
sexes and, therefore, he could only think of the same 
rights for women as men. 


Q. You say that you are in favour of inter- 
religious marriages but at the same time you say 
that each party should retain his or her own religion 
and, therefore, you said, you tolerated even civil 
marriages. Are there any instances of parties be- 
longing to different religions keeping up their own 
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religions to the end of their lives; and is not the 
institution of civil marriage a negation of religion 
and does it not tend towards laxity of religion? 

A. Gandhiji said that the questions were appro- 
priate. He -had no instances in mind where the 
parties had clung to their respective faiths upto 
death because these friends whom he knew had 
not yet died. He had, however, under his observa- 
tion men and women professing different religions 
and each clinging to his or her own faith without 
abatement. But he would go so far as to say that 
they need not wait for the discovery of past in- 
stances. They should create new ones so that timid 
ones may shed their timidity. 

As to civil marriages he did not believe in them 
but he welcomed the institution of civil marriage 
as a much needed reform for the sake of reform. 

24-2-47 

This being the last stage of the second part of 
his pilgrimage, Gandhiji thanked God for the happy 
ending of the second part. He referred to the 
intense wish:that Bapa, whom he described as the 
chief priest and servant of the MHarijans, had 
expressed that he should include Haim Char in his 
programme. He referred also to the origin of the 
distribution of workers in the villages that had 
suffered and how Bapa had instinctively selected 
the Haim Char area as the field of his service. 

He then referred to the communications, tele- 
graphic and otherwise, he had received for his opinion 
on Mr. Atlee’s statement. He said there were the 
Congress and the League, not to mention other 
associations, which would express authoritative 
opinions. He would however permit himself to say 
that the statement had put the burden on the 
various parties of doing what they thought best. It 
had declared that British rule would end before or 
during the month of June 1948. It was up to the 
parties to make or mar the situation. Nothing on 
earth could overturn their united wish. And so far as 
he was concerned, he was emphatically of opinion 
that if the Hindus and Muslims closed their ranks 
and came together without external pressure, they 
would not only better their political condition but 
they would affect the whole of India and probably 
the world. 

It was an easy descent to what was uppermost 
in the mind of his audience composed mostly of 
namasudras. He warned them against considering 
themselves as fallen or untouchables. Those so- 
called higher castes were the guilty ones; they 
were responsible for what they had become. If they 
realized the fact, they would never make the 
mistake of imitating the evil customs and habits 
of the higher classes. | 

He was sorry to hear that there were child 
marriages amongst them and that child widows 
were compelled in imitation of the higher castes to 
abstain from remarrying. The result, he had learned, 
was that diseases which resulted from promiscuity 
were prevalent among them. Their betterment would 
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not come from the legislatures or from any other 
outside agency. It depended on their own efforts. 


They should remember what the late Malaviyaji 
used to say that children of God should confine 
themselves to earning an honest cowrie and eat 
what it could procure. Then there would be happiness 
for them and untouchability would be a thing of 
the past. The higher castes so-called would be. 
ashamed of their sin against them. 


Bapa pointed out the destruction that was 
wrought. He was sorry for it but he would not 
shed a tear for it nor harbour illwill against the 
destroyers. Let them not bewail their lot. They 
were used to hard labour orshould be. They might 
plead with the Government to do justice and that 
in time. But they would not give in if that assi- 
stance did not come. They must trust their hands 
and feet to set them up again in life. God always 
helped those who helped themselves. Their reliance 
mustbeon the living God and on the ever toiling 
masses. 


Provincial Governments and Hindustani 


Resolution passed by the Working Committee of 
the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha. 


“The Working Committee of the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha requests all the Provincial Governments 
to pay more attention to the spread of the National 
language, Hindustani. It is evident that the propaga- 
tion of Hindustani is very necessary for inter-provin- 
cial intercourse. In a free India the work of the 
railways, posts and telegraphs, banks etc. will have 
to be conducted mostly in Hindustani. Therefore, this 
Committee appeals to the Provincial Governments 
to make the study of Hindustani, in both Nagri and 
Urdu scripts, compulsory as early as possible, of course 
keeping in view the response of public opinion. For 
the present the following policy should be adopted:- 

(i) It should be compulsory for all schools to 
appoint Hindustani teachers knowing both the scripts. 
Whether the two scripts should be learnt, simulta- 
neously or one after the other, should be left to 
the discretion of the province. 

(ii) The Government should give certificates only 
to those students who have learnt both the scripts. 

‘ (iii) Divisions, scholarships: and prizes should 


be awarded only to those students who have studied * 


both the scripts. It should be compulsory for the 
students of Training Schools and Colleges and other 
Government servants to have a knowledge of 
Hindustani in both the scripts. 
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ENGLISH INTC HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XV 
_ ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Clod n. fader = faz, acct, aia | 
o> 6 oP 6h has © ob 2 
Clod hopper n. 4ar, ya, aaa | 
| ees OF Kale KS 
Clog n. a%, wena, secs, Ta, AK; Asie | 
bo shgy tole «xy slabs! 8561 «4s, 
Cloister m. a2, agi, et, aaa, FAT | 
eS eee east te tA 63s 
Cloister v. ax ara az zen, aera ait wat 
NS, me ends eo AT VST 4 uw Gly ok 
Cloop n. aas Wat a we Peete oa | 
S JSG IAW L IS Sy 
Close n. WI, a4, Ae; wa, APT | 
q el cash) PS: Gee WEF 
Close adj. +4, #4; omm, same, TH; TI, TET; 
ON; Wi, Maa; ras, wri; za; Se, at; Bye | 
lee tS Sf : Poh et ol! eh a td ow 
ot oe he Sst tle le oe ey 
’ Close- banded adj. ei gm, Fa gaT | 
lye lee 
Close-barred adj. agaqdit az fear gar | 
le WS ae be 
Close-fisted adj. a | red 
Close-grained adj. ata, fas ga cet a tartar 1 
E opts Los aw Je id 
Close season n, 4% Wa a xg wa fre aaah 
‘ aqat att ep Ae S AS he ce ob er” °9 
Close v. a RA, QI ee, Gaa we; arn, sea, 
= fren, freon, Gear Se ST Le US 
% Vir «Ve J ee Moe «Vb 
"Close in v. Ra, ta sean; fs ae, wa arsart | 
, UT nb ble fe SUB IGET gf 
Close up v. aq aa, Sea, He, rez arn | 
a Vn gS) ig cle US 
| Close with v, Wa an, Ate at ast tee; freer | 
a bie US op AT eA 
‘Close quarters fags Wa, HeAs | we ye sb Sib 
‘Closet n. Bar wT 1 eS le 
Closet v. aq Far, BUT | be VS we 
Closeted together, to be v. a#e4 aracia ser | 
¥ by =F oI, uy Pie 
Closet, water nm. Warn, drat v's ikl 
Closure n. aqaqat | vs ee 
Clot x. am, ze, wht gait ect (sae Gat) 
4 (So S') SS Se aw a 
Clot v. WaT, ASAT, Migs Gar ta 0S He oe 
c oth n. Fer US 
‘Cloth binding x. #7 fF 1 +e ST of 
| Cloth, cut coat according to v., faadtaat gat 


. . 


i Ga Garr 1 Wee 5h al sok 


Pee Se 


- Cloth, 


‘lay the v. amt ag ome, cetetA fas | 
Clow < cities cans GDLCS a 1St oUS: 
floor m. Sista, Fat 1 A «pile 
Cloth, horse 2, aaa | o£ 
Cloth, the #. Welt Far 1 «te 6 Gy ob 
Clothe v. #1 WA, WE Fa, ws |g, 
Gaarat | Vyy ale Vlog) 5S Ree - cli 2 3S 
Clothe, to feed and v, t& #731 tt, gaat 
art 1 VS ote Sh «bs LS gs, 
Clothes n. #9, feara, Ia, Fa He le lg 
Clothes bag or basket n. A wasar Yer ay ate 
cSt Ve 6 tS he 
Clothes horse #. 4% grmaat ateT 1 ch S Jb 
Clothes line n. We me game aa 
S28 SP -BNgKe gS, SS 
Cloth merchant m. 43778 1 5!y. 
Clothier n. #72 aa a Faagar 1 Ys oe Lake 
Clothes, bed m. faer% ee 1 aS co pe 
Cloud . a, 921, yardt; gaara | 
cr eses tll 
Cload v. amas Bar, Fr Alar; 
eat, BIel at; Bea gray | 
Moses tof Neal Ve byail UT YS ole ge dob 
Le bi tbs 
Cloud-burst . ae ait qatar qe | 
ob § Jl a) Job 
Cloud-capped hill #». amadt zai gait aig 1 
S39 SS = dol 
Cloud-kissing adj, aga 4a, aaaaat aa BeAaaT 1 
Vo 2S ah a oleT «bys ep 
Clouds, in the adj. eat, areata 1 ue «dh 
Cloud, under a adj. azara, fragt gaat ar star att 
eB ht 2 oe cela 
Cloud of night, under wat S71 uw 2 wal c ol, 
Clouds roll by, wait till the @zat até ar feat for 
Satatt | Vint J oo kk sty He 
Clough n. wat 1 Cut 
Clout n. faagt, tag, dea, Bet; ae, Far 
er eh eC ee Ma 


Cloth, 


ae 


YF odab 
Sa etat, AAT 


‘Clove n. ata, efi) 


Cloven adj, faa gar, Gat gat Ne he cle ly 
Clover nm. faafaar aa 1 4S Ls 
Clover, to be in or live in Gal Safar ft sar, 
aaa SAT Le ne asl lige ow CaF LLG Gl 
Clown n, aig, FAG; Tat, Fas, was | 
WO) Rel Nd co ae adil 
Cloy v. at Aen, yea, WEIS AAT | 
Ge LAG UL! dig afer. 
Club a. a2, at2r, Ser, svat, Tar; fastar ara; aan, auf, 
Temas BEET 1 C ste AK KH AGS ye og 
SSI FS AS AS ole le th 
Club-footed adj. ataftzr | La vit 
Clublaw faaat at, gaat Fa 


vie SL lieeY Sox 
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Club v. waa area, $F oa, GeHH Feat AAT | 
Cee i Far eR a le ce cg 
Club together v. faa, fara etar tb eS) Lb 

Cluck v. #e-3F Wl Be-He sea (Gulst ae) | 
(ce S ery ts Soh sys 
Clue n. ats, cat, fra, fara 1 eo) Olt eT 
Clump . 2%, G11 -S 
Clump v. Akl Wad wear, ANT Asal, SAA sma, 
Sl SMA | we Gs cll ee Cole 


b. 
6 lg 


de ss v5\, 
GS nad US 
Clumsy adj. wa, aT, i HES, AaTST | 
Conse eee Akad glug 
Cluster ”. 3731, 375, vie Seat | ges See ge leg 
Cluster v. fet dict, Sar gar) be ae be lp! 
Clutch n. 4, THs, BF 1 ce GK em 
Clutch v. azi4 Tesa, Alea, Aysy S sar 
Gi De Me Lee LS me ote 
Clutches, to fall into one’s v. feat® ast Gaar | 
Le ow oe LS 
Clatter nN, BSS, WAT, VaUEZ, WAS! 
df RAG ae S ps 
Clyster n. forert 1 cob 
Coach nm. ak cerat met, aet ast; Gra Trae | 
Vo by cole to GE ass ST yk 
Coach house n. TSia@al, aTerarar | 
ale ot ale (6h 
Coachman n. wetam, Hara 1 Oe FS dls 
Coach and six through Act of Parliament 
drive a Teves alas feral aatar | 
be |S J os x tied sb 
Coach, slow #. 2 aaa earl, Gea, Aeaghgarar 
ss SAY EE or ae TN ais [POI Care 
Coadjutor 2. Faq, aa 1 che Fou 
Coagulate v. Waal, Sasa, TAT zt TAT 
le ye Be ble e clay 
Coal n. Bast, ate BST VS CT ay 
Coal vy. aaa Bal, Bast stot, BAT Br 1 
las “es AB MT ld aS 
Coal bed or seam n. Hae ai’ JS Ly 
Coal black adj, fasga wat 1 YE Sb 
Coal scuttle ~. #ayema 1 od HT 
Coal dust n. Hae FT le 6 LS 
Coal field n. aaa dam, (sei ary at) 
(2% BE ber) dle 6 LS 
% ICH BA Al UMA | 
| : NL Ww ST 
Coal screen n. wigaltt godt i de S ot F 
Coal tar n. aia 1 JS 
Coal, a live n. gum atqet, sme | 
WAS ae GL 
Coals, blow the v. Asti, get asa | 
VE ty acd c UE 
Coals to Newcastle, carry gue aa atdiat, amd 
ges aT 1 ble Sd ow Le F by Gt al 


Coal mine or pit 
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Coals, haul over the v. alga, fener, amg at Sart 


LS gile SR ae \S yor U Slee 
Coals of fire, heap v. gust azo vast ser t 
US Pe de og 
Coalesce v. faa, fas sit, Seat, fragt eat | 
igo gS) lige cle be «Le 
Coalition m, 3s, ata, fara 1 Db eh «he 
Coarse adj. Htzl, Bau; TaN, yay, ast, afeat t 
Lif” chute ot tel hcg Re le 
Coarse fare 7. gtaratar GTAT 1 UY bye by 
Coarse fibred or grained adj, a tater 1 © hs 2 
Coarse language n. a att 1 dy wat, 
Coast n. fare, az, aries, BIC 1 soe «dele cai ce r~% 
Coast v. faart-fart aon, Bt wat aaa Are 
frasa srt (arafifaee ata a) «le 2S 2 le. 
(2 ues Sil) i ap =i) ae oe de a) 
Coast is clear, the daa amet &, ven am Ft 
op eae elias ae 
Coast guard nm. alf@dt alét, adars foarte alt t 
Se Oa ae ee (S x blo 
as, feat, 1 a 


Gan, G1 «Sle dh sx Sil) YS SI cay 
4 Cosby ‘JUS | 
Coat v. Fart Sea, ae AgT, AER agMn, svat saat, 


wast BEAT [bad Ulage fal clare gi cb te lobe 
is. gli Gy 
Coat of arms n. @aardt fea a art 
saat Se 4 ols jit 
Coat of mail n. #44, aR 1 + eS 
Coat, dress n. waal Tartar Faas He | 
oy Yiu > € Tt, F ee 
Coat, dust one’s v. ana, Heat) be «tb . 
Coat, great or top n, atavalz, ast ate | 
de LS saah 


De ee 


Coat, tail nm. Grae Fe 1 SF sue a 

Coat tails, trail one’s v. 349g wea 1 WY ery | 

Coat, turn one’s v. Baad fac sari We & Spot 

Coat, wear the king’s v. wisi ar Gat wl ata t ) 
be Sar ue eb ar 

Coatee n. Stat we 1 SS Voge 

Coating n, 29, Fa, @, xasft; sleet BITE | 


Le 6 ios tai fd, doky a 

Coax v. Fas, aaa, AS aaa fae al . 
LS em Ugh ge cle bog | 

Cob n &; 2; Ses ee AVE, Bae ool, TT, 


: 


amt ait area fe (far aardas feat ) \ 
od oom AE Mad 6b woe eI 3 AN oy ne | 
(2c al sy) be © Obf 

Cobble a. vat (st oeiltt ate at Ret gt an at) 
NES 0S 2h a ale 

Cobble v. maat, stg, Suet aut (ae azz) . 
(cH sie) WU Keg bye bgt 

Cobbler m. aan, ata, 3a MeaaTeT; Wg FA FATT 
Yb 25 8 log Wy eee: oe ie eed 
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Cobra n, wet a9, wer ag i Gk YE Ly 
Cobweb n. aaetar Set, Se, Gar; Stefi east Ata aT 
eter 1 US bb ye oS GS thy ke VE 6 GS 
Cobwebs of antiquity gear HeT-warer 1 N\T = by 
Cobwebs of the law aman aa i de © 5% 


_ Cobwebs, blow away the @at aat 1 US 1 


Cocaine m. alta 1 SS 

Cock n. gal, ares; wa fatgaier a; atgr, ser 
(AGrat) TIT FT | 
kik’ 643) (6 5233) Spa $3 ep ouSy ‘EY 


a ‘Cock a doodle-doo zn. Brg Bi v5 33ST 


Cock-a-hoop, be v. armr-ag dar, waees a aATTAT, 
% GSH | 
bln te lily Ob cal slip eh el 
Cock and bull story n. aett alet tart | 
3? Sher ol 
Cock crow or crowing vn. gaat am) ALS ey 
Cockscomb n. afm Fait 1 AS S ay 
Cockspur n, gia wet 1 US © ey 
Cocks, live like fighting.. aga aed tear, afpatia 
at Ga stat US ex ev ecSia eye dep 
Cock v. Set RA, AgMT, Ara | LV iby VT YS 
Cock one’s eye v. Sa ara Wb sl? 
Cock one’s hat v. art atdt gaqat § ke ot Sb 
Cock one’s nose v. aH Agr | bej, Yl 
Cock one’s ears vy. #4 aS se, atear zat | 
nly Sie US 2H 
Cocked hat, knocked into a v. ae famen, 
qeaas om a aT 1 i SY co oly, WH 
Cockade n. Sau a Har St ah cen wart 
ove ln we ot = cil big 
Cockatoo nn. maa, ast serftaiar atar 
g we Vs AT oh l¥ OE 
‘ ead v., nm. At a are ae, Ages fens Par | 
Se Le bF Yb ob 
oekerdl nm. B21 aa; ee ZSH | 
£3 ely ‘ae U ee 
Cock eyed adj. Hm 1 Ke 
Cock fighter n. gi amar Ys 2!) & 
Cock horse n. eat stat bat ¥ ef 
Cockle n. ata; det; afta 1 tS! te Ga 
Cockle v. guna, af teat 1 bb cer holy! 
~ Cockles of the heart, warm the wv. fe a aa 
qu wa by +e wb db 
Cockney n. seach, arn teeter, seat aa 
dy Gu VWs sey Cod caisd 
Cockpit n. gitiat smd sz; HANG, qIat, as | 
§S> dh Wl oe TS Ly Sos, 
' Cockroach n. faaazti by 
 Cocksure adj. & fiara at axa, Aa A TR 
4 ataatat | Vise ys 2 b atl Wy oe lcs on oy 
Cocktail n. quel atgt; Ae WAT MA | 
SH th hy aK Wes 


Cocoa n. aftasa Ie 1 ee 6 Sot 
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Cocoanut n, aftas, qa, mW 1 GX dy gas hol 
Cocoanut matting , aftaet azeft i ve S job 
Cocoanut milk n. aftaser at 1 Gl & hob 
Cocoa or cacas n. atat, atat sta Fen (sit a 
Re aa = 
(w ah ch S it 3°) goxe © eae oS SS 
Cocoon n. aa tame aq LS ro th 
Cod n, Fat, atsaa; ae ferret aie act | 
dim cote Spi Al ie « de 
Cod liver oil #. ae aac a te © Meee Se 
Cod vo. war a, aap aaa | UE sy chs Kye 
Coddle v. dtatt aw aar ae, aa ferarat, ave 
qa aaa 1 ty AST we NS I cP rae 
Vl» a ony 
Code n. aida, fafa; aicfearsf, fant 1 
2) SYS Jor fs cog 
Code of honour #. aaraat afte ar Stasrat aq | 
oe Del & obi 5 cle 
Code message nm. AIit-@F@q | «tae oy 
Codify v. slat taart at ada azar 1 
US O37 dley F ose 
Codicil n. aaqaqe waaea, adiqaaitar fara 1 
aS Bol coy cousgl © db 
Co-education n. =gt-ag ath aaa aia; aehrart 
Ue td gl bl SoS cy 
Coerce ¥. 24, 7ala sia, Fareed maT, aaa 
eT US sy US pers «WIS Slo «bs 
Coercion n. qa, Fazedt, aed § SK «yd che 
Coercive adj. 41, aed, Fareed 
Bey coe AS 
Coexist v. 2% aaqd gta, Be ara star 
Va gle Al iva uw oe at 
Coffee mn. 841, BET 1 GE co gd 
Coffee bean m. #aatat, TH 1 Ge © ows 
Coffee berry . #zarar Fa 1 Je ond 
Coffer nm, Gwatt WHR | Gore Flys 
Coffers n, as, 4a, e7ar-fat | <2 45) «cg «db 
Coffin m. aaa, BRA 1 OT cosh 
Coffin, drive nail into one’s v. Sa #1 at 
Frat ata at, ald gat i oy eur US KL 
UL oy GT 
Cog a. Were ga ob Fy 
Cogent adj. wizan, fewat aad gsft, Se * 
eg «se SI F ds «shys5 
Cogitate v. alae, fara; aca fama, Gaet arate 
UY ue dls £ UG Sy ye thinks «lege 
Cognac n. sidtet aredt, ae reat aca 
As 5 oF dt espns 
Cognate adj. 3% sida, feeder, waa I 
nS ri ‘ yl a2) 
Cognition m. am, fea, anét, aertad | 
ails « AETV cde OF 
Cognizable adj. aaa Sat a SA Bas, wR 
am gaat at 
Sx oye Be SV Log UH othe 
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Cognizance n. a, fea; Bifaa, qa, eqTAeT STAT | 
ofls © ules dike gin eel { fe AeA 
Cognizance, be beyond one’s v. eat TART TW 
atat 1 Uy ah em oth x Olas ! 
Cognizance, fall within one’s v. Ma% AA% aati 
aat 1 UT uw a tl cles x aT 
Cognizance of, have v. ala a fen elat } 
x Ue de L ot 
Cognizance of, take vo. ead arat | bY us oles 
Cognomen a, ttaarat 1 +l oS 
Cohabit v. arate ae wat boob S cx ob 
Coheir n. Sar, Se aet ean, aarfrard | 
Kale slaie 6 gle Ah) clo ze 
vo. fice, Gear, Se aT ela, faz War | 
Lay 9S) cle gle dhl Use cle 
Coherent adj. faer 21, Tet Bet; aaa aAAaTAT | 
Yis' uk Ge pot ino at 
Cohesion n. aa, eat, ste, Ae | 
de ber 6S gt ee) 
Cohort n. St ara AS aT | ao A Fl ws, 
Coif n. welt oS 
Coiffeur n. ae aatdatet 1 Yoel: Jb 
Coiffure n. as aaa ater 1 eb © ob db 
Coign 2. war 1 US 
Coign of vantage n. 42 Sue Beat aa aH Rarsft = 1 
2° 3k ale ue ~ ol Se oy 
Coil m. aa, sea, gett | UAT «AT ely 
Coil v. Set aa, Ben, as Ue, as TeAT 
Ls ob by tS pe bd am Als lg 
Coin n. fran, wear, ta, das, aaat | 
saa 85 fauns 6 Ay 9) SK 
Coin v. (ea) Feat, Taal; aaa; fae; Yet FEAT | 
VF Vay SWE Why fab Le (455) 
Coin, counterfeit or false n. wet fara, ier 
QIqT | 445 byS «XS pr 
Coin money v. war SHeat-seat sara 
Vly sale cule 455 
Coin: current m, aed frat 1 Uy 
Coin, pay one in his own v. Saal Gat | OS ee 
Coincide v. de ar, de Aaa; fawn, Se ara ate, 
oe dt aead gla; Seat aT Ae Uz ata | 
ue cts Ail clip gle Ald thy ag ll A¢ 
Ve oh, Al been gl iV 
Coincidence n. 4, Sis, aan, faa | 
BW eS gin hye 6 Se 
Coir n. afaer ta a ser, frat wet, azreft aia 
aaa St st 8s ole en ee er cle Lan © hol 
Coke n, gat gam Water Bet 1 ST OT ge le le 
Col n. at ma 1 BS ef 
Colander n. aed, ad 1 le + ee 
Cold n. 3s, aet, SITST | Vs “sow cag 
Cold adj. éz1, ad, TAC, TA | 
WSs, > AF co dd 
Cold blooded adj, 342, fgsft 1 So) «a» £ 
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Cold blood, in adv. sta Taar, Gia-famear; FaetS p 


ae 6 oF aiz3 3“ o (= 2 Ole 
Cold in the head m. aaa, aati wp» «bs 
Cold in death adj. au gat ‘se 
Cold steel n. aan, aga, afta aia | 
0963 Siw SFIS Nb 
Cold, catch v, aal at stat, Garaq et STAT | 
ble ye py cle gt WO 
Cold shoulder to, give the v. varsft tear 1 LS SHS 
Cold, leave out in the v. Wale 4 eal, Ba a Al, 
AA His a gwar | US adly Mo ko s sha UT & olay 
Cold water on plan, throw v. Wet te ear ( feet 
aa at AMAA I) (4 aw b ST) bo ve Gh 
Colic m. Aeét det, Fear =, ater) 
hy ‘3_)> i aoa ls A ey 
Coll ae n, Bt aah, aq sar, wat BA BAT t 
ue a < Be clas gl. cllk gla 
Collapse v. fix qa, ao sr, & at war; feraa 


ara, off BteaT 1 ce thle yo ed lle Ge cin 
US sex se cGyla 


Collapsible adj. dé et staat 1 Ys ak 2 4 
Collar 2. #31, Zast, Tel, mat; sre 
=) 2 $Y b «hens Ae” 
Collarbone n. Zac, aaa et i ce S JF «hie 
Collar v. THsal, Tad gaa 1 WS He IF ES 
Collate v. G71 ai vita aa, fart 
Ge ie qile oa) WS 
Collateral adj, @-at, awar-atrar;, sa ae Al STAT t 
Kt 22! b coy ee dhl § rire Ha (5! XS 
Collation m. amar 1 <b 
Colleague n. art, att | pNceds cheats 
Collect 2. Hat smart, gat 1 eo «lg ly Saar 
Collect v. fag sen; fsez aa, Tar sen, wa 
gla; sateen; BUTT 1 VS eer cle YS) US Sh 
al Usb tlhe aor 
Collect. oneself, to v. aad arn, aaa sar t 
Va nae Pa ute S 
Collection m. aa, Sara, sig; gmé; aeyasqet t 
ey oo Ke t AE) thy cole clue 
Collective adj. fia, aa 1 6 + ley) 
Collector n. a ames, ea asy ATA | 
jel Ly E uals «Vly FAS oy 
College n, pens BSA 1 ES «eabo, 
Collegian ». farts a mesa fant 
| los © EEL glo» 
Collegiate adj. mea a faatizsr 1 © gabos & U6 
Collide v. cart, caax aren, fas; aeye atar, 
BAS Gat | Uy 4 oF hye UWS KF Ss 
Use n@de 
Collier n. ®ast fear TT AAs; BASH Te | 
slp Beat gk Vis yo 4S L Je abs 
Colliery ». atgeat may OF S LS 
Collision m, 24, Wea 1 34 « SF 


Collocate v. awa, dart, teat | be «ble cble 
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. GANDHIJI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
E 5-3-'47 | 

‘ As this was Gandhiji’s first visit to Bihar after 
% an interval of seven years there was a huge gather- 
_ ing to greet him at the prayer meeting on the 
_ famous maidan of Patna. After the usual prayers 
_ Gandhiji, who was driven by Prof. Abdul Bari, 
' President of the Bihar Provincial Congress Com- 
' mittee, to the prayer meeting in a motor car 
_ apologized for having come in a motor car instead 
- of walking to the prayer meeting. This was, he 
_ said, a reflection on the Biharis who should know 
_ the art of welcoming people in a quiet and dignified 
' manner instead of the present embarrassing manner. 
_. They should have had consideration for his old age, 
_ hesaid, and spared him the shouts however well-meant 
_ they were but which were too much for his ears. 
_ Hecomplimented the vast audience on the exemplary 
silence which they observed during the prayers. 
_ He then referred to the mission which had brought 
- him to Bihar, the occasion being Dr. Syed Mahmud’s 
letter sent through his private secretary. He had 
_ flattered himself with the belief that it will be 
unnecessary for him to visit what he affectionately 
_ described as ‘his Bihar’ by right of service. But 
_ Dr. Mahmud’s letter led him to think that all was 
_ not as well as it should be. He knew that what the 
_ Hindus of Bihar had done towards their brethren, 
_ the Muslims, was infinitely worse than what Noakhali 
' had done. He had hoped that they had done or 
_ were doing all the reparations that were possible and 
_ that was in magnitude as great as the crime. That 
_ meant that if there was real repentance, they should 
_ prove the truth of the great saying, “ The greater the 
_ sinner, the greater the sin.” He hoped that the 
_ Bihar Hindus will not be guilty of self-righteousness 
_ by saying that the Biharis, who had forgotten in a 
- fit of insanity that they were human beings, were 
' drawn from the goonda elements for whom the 
_ Congressmen of Bihar could not be held responsible. 
_ If they adopted the attitude of self-righteousness, 
_ they would reduce the Congress to a miserable party, 
_ whereas the Congress claimed, and he had repeated 
_ the claim in London at the Round Table Conference 
he had attended, that of all the organizations in India 
the Congress was the only one organization which 
rightfully claimed to represent the whole of India, 


- India or the India of the States, because the Con- 
gress claimed by right of service to represent not 
- only the nominal Congressmen or its sympathizers 
but also its enemies. Therefore, the Congress had 


ys: 


_ to make itself responsible for the misdeeds of all 
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whether it was called French India or Portuguese - 


Two ANNAS 


encnemee 


communities and all classes. It should be its proud 
privilege to better and improve the moral, material 
and physical condition of the whole of India to 
entitle it to the proud claim it had made ever since 
its existence. As a matter of fact, it would be 
wrong even to say that there was not a single Con- 
gressman involved in the mad upheaval. That many 
Congressmen had staked their lives in order to 
save their Muslim friends and brethren was no an- 
swer to the charge that was justly ‘hurled against 
the Bihar Hindus by indignant and injured Muslims 
who did not hesitate to describe the Bihar crime 
as having no parallel in history. If he was so minded, 
he would he able to show that there were to be 
found in history examples of human monsters hav-. 
ing done crimes even worse than those of the 
Hindus of Bihar. But he did not want to be guilty of 
making comparisons and weigh the greatness of crimes 
in golden scales. On the contrary, a truly repentant 
man would never want to flatter himself by even 
thinking that he was not as bad as his predecessors. 
There was a legitimate place for rivalry in doing 
good and outdoing one's predecessors and one’s own 
labours in the act of service. He was therefore grieved 
to find that there were thoughtless Hindus in all 
parts of India who falsely hugged the belief that 
Bihar had arrested the growth of lawlessness that 
was to be witnessed in Noakhali. He wished to 
remind them in forcible terms that that way of 
thinking and doing was the way to perdition and 
slavery, never to freedom and bravery. It was a 
cowardly thing for a man to believe that barbarity 
such as was exhibited could ever protect.a civiliza- 
tion or a religion, or defend freedom. He was able 
from recent first-hand knowledge to say that where 
there was cowardice on the one hand there was cruelty 
on the other. The way, therefore, to take reprisals 
upon Noakhali was to learn how not to copy the 
barbarous deeds such as Noakhali had proved itself 
capable of but to return barbarism by manliness 
which consisted in daring to die without a thought of 
retaliation and without in any way compromising 
one’s honour. He warned the audience and through 
them the whole of India that if they really wished 
to see India independent in every sense of the term, 
they must not imitate barbarous methods. Those 
who resorted to such methods would find that they 
were retarding the day of India’s deliverance. 
6-3-'47 

Unlike the previous evening, Gandhiji walked 
tonight to the prayer saree in perfect peace 
through a passage lined by lady volunteers. The 
crowd had also become orderly. Gandhiji began 
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his post-prayer address by complimenting the 
audience as well as Bari Saheb, the President of 
the Provincial Congress Committee, and his 
comrades for the orderliness ich had been 
successfully maintained during the evening. While 
the Ramadhun was being sung there were some 
beats out of time. His advice was that they should 
practise more until both the tune and the time 
were in perfect unison. 

A note had been handed to him reminding him 
that the Holi was on the following day and people 
would like to hear his opinion as to how it ought 
to be celebrated. Gandhiji began by saying that he 
had no doubt in his mind that a religious ceremony 
like the Holi should never be marked by wild 
revelry, but by a disciplined effort to put oneself 
in communion with God. 

There was a time, he continued, when the 
Hindus and the Musalmans lived side by side as 
peaceful neighbours. If things had today come to 
such a pass that they could not look upon one 
another as friends, let them at least not behave as 
enemies. There was fear among the Musalmans 
that the occasion of the Holi might be marked by 
renewed attacks upon them. It was surprising that 
he was hearing from them what he had heard from 
the Hindus in Noakhali and Tipperah and he felt 
ashamed to have to listen to the same tales in 
Patna as in Noakhali. He would, therefore, venture 
to say to his Muslim brothers in Bihar what he 
had said to.the Hindus in Noakhali viz., that they 
should shed all fear of man and trust God; but 
he knew that it was a counsel of perfection. 


Cries of Vande Mataram, Jai Bharat or dai 
Hind frightened the Musalmans today. Were the 
shouts of Bharat ki Jai going to mean Musalman 
ki Kshai? It was a matter of shame that things 
had been brought to such a pass. He had been 
meeting several Muslim League friends, who, he 
felt, had opened their hearts before him and asked 
him if the Musalmans would not really be allowed 
to remain in a province like Bihar. The Muslim 
friends who were in the Congress like Dr. Syed 
Mahmud had also expressed their uneasiness at 
the present situation. This terrorization of brother 
by brother, if it were true, was unbearable for him. 
Were they really going to return one act of 
madness by another? In that event India could 
only be drowned in a sea of blood. 


Gandhiji was firmly of the opinion that this could 
never be our fate if we were determined to have 
it otherwise. His hope lay more in womenkind 
who, he had ever maintained, were the living 
embodiment of ahimsa and of self-sacrifice, without 
which ahimsa could never be a reality. Gandhiji 
wanted everyone to celebrate the Holi in sucha 
manner that every single Muslim felt that the 
Hindus had not only repented for what had been 
done to them but had also gathered love for them 
to an extent which outdid their previous sentiments. 
If the Holi was marked by this revival of the old 
friendly relations then indeed it would be a truly 
religious celebration. 


There was one thing more which Gandhiji 
wanted to tell his audience in the hope that 
justice would be done wherever his voice could 
reach. It had been conveyed to him that there 
were Muslim women even now kept perforce in 


Hindu homes. If that were true and if, of course, . 


such women were still living, he would expect 
every one of them to be restored to their homes. 
The miscreants should show true repentance and 
every Hindu should consider it his duty to impress 
upon them that they should repent and courage- 
ously face punishment for their misdeeds. If that 
were too much for them, he would at least expect 


the women to be restored to him or to Rajendra — 


Babu in perfect safety. 

It was not enough that the Hindus should 
express lip-repentance or compensate the sufferers 
by means of money. What was really needed was 
that their hearts should become pure and, in place 
of the hatred or indifference which was sweeping 
over them, love should reign so that under its glow 
every single Muslim man, woman and child felt 
perfectly secure and free to pursue his or her own 


religious practices without the least let or hindrance. 


Let us all, he prayed, make the Holi an occasion 
for the initiation of this relation between the two 
sister communities. 
7-3-'47 

Gandhiji began his address this evening by 
saying that just before starting for the prayer 
ground he had taken a brief rest. The whole of 
his waking hours during the day had been spent in 
listening to the reports and the accounts brought 
in by many Muslim and Hindu friends. None of 
them had been able to assure him that things had 
completely settled down to complete normality. 


This had fatigued him mentally and hence the 
needed rest. 


The ideal of the -sthitaprajna (man whose 
understanding is secure ) described in the second 
chapter of the Gita was always before him and he 
was ceaseless in his efforts to reach that ideal. 
Whatever others might say of him, he knew he 
was yet far from it. When one really reaches such 
a state, his very thought becomes charged with 
a power which transforms those around him. But 
where was that power in him now? He could 
only say that he was a common mortal, made 
of the same clay of which others were made, only 
ceaselessly striving to attain the lofty ideal which 
the Gita held before all mankind. 

It was because his thoughts reached tonight 


only those brothers and sisters who had perhaps 


no direct influence upon the rioters that he had 


i 
{ 


; 


been seriously thinking if he should not march from — 


village to village in the manner of Noakhali, so 


that what little power his thoughts contained might — 


be conveyed directly to the most distant villager 
who had done a wrong to his brother Musalman. 

Bihar was the land of Tulsidas’ Ramayana. 
However uneducated or poor a Bihari might be, 
his voice ever rang with the music of that mighty 
epic. They knew what was sin and what was also 
meant by religious merit. The misdeeds which had 
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come out of their hands had been of terrible 

proportions. Should not then their prayashchitta 

(atonement ) be of the same order? There 

was a saying: “ The greater the sinner, the greater 
_ the sin.” It was in this spirit that they should 
__ approach those who had suffered at their hands 
and try to do the right by them. 

He had said last evening that all Muslim women 
who are alleged even now to be confined in Hindu 
homes should be returned. It would indeed be a 
_ brave thing if the miscreants came forward and 
_ openly confessed their sins and were prepared to 
bear all punishment justly meted out to them. But 
_ if such courage was lacking, they could at least 
_ festore the girls to him without any fear of harm 
_ coming to them. There ‘was however one thing 
more he would like them to do. It had been 
_ reported that property worth about a crore of rupees 
_ had been looted or destroyed. It did not matter 
_ what the exact figure was. For, if a man was 
deprived of a couple of rupees when only he had 
_ that amount it meant that he had lost his all. It 
_ became then the duty of every Hindu to see that 
_ the looted property was returned and losses com- 
pensated for wherever they had occurred in the 
_ province. If the men concerned were no longer 
living, the restored property or the compensation 
should at least reach the surviving relatives. 

This much he could surely expect from Biharis 
_ who lived in the land of the Ramayana and who 
_ tried to set their lives in accordance with the 
4 teachings of that noble ros 


MAULANA AZAD ON RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 
} [Extract from Maulana Azad's interview as it 
' appeared in the Hindustan Standard of 19-2-'47] 
4 Speaking of imparting religious education in schools, 
_ Maulana Azad said that “in India, emphasis on religion 
- has been and is greater than in other countries. Not 
only the past tradition of India but also the present 
_ temper of the people tend to emphasize the importance 
of religious instruction. If Government decide that 
- religious instruction should be included in education, it 
seems imperative that the religious instruction offered 
- ghould be of the best type. 
“Religious instruction often imparted in India in 
_ private institutions is of a kind which, instead of broadening 
the outlook and inculcating a spirit of toleration and 
_ goodwill to all men, produces exactly the opposite results. 
It is likely that under State supervision even denomina- 
- tional teaching can be imparted in a more liberal spirit 
_ than under private control. The aim of all religious 
teaching should be to make men more tolerant and 
_ broad-minded and it is my opinion that this can be 
4 more effectively done if the State takes charge of the 
~ question than if it is left to private initiative. I will 
indicate the decision of the Government on this question 
at an early date. 

“ Another point on which I want to express my 
opinion is in respect of the educational activities of 
missionary societies. There is no doubt that missionary 
societies have played a very important part in the 
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dissemination cf modern education and the development 
of modern outlook. This is true not only of India but 
of other countries of the East as well. 


“With valuable examples of the work done by 
missionaries in the past, there is no reason why their 
work on the same humanitarian lines should not receive 
equal appreciation in the future. It is only in respect 
of one problem that difficulties arise at times. This is 
on the vexed question of conversions, and especially 
conversions ex masse, World opinion has undergone 
great changes on the question and responsible mis- 
sionaries have themselves come to recognize that mass 
conversions are in reality no conversions at all. Christ 
himself emphasized the baptism of the spirit rather than 
formal baptism by water, and missionaries would be 
true to the spirit of Christ if they preached his message 
of humanity instead of attempting to convert people to 
the dogma of a Church, If all missionary societies adopt 
this enlightened outlook, there is no reason why 
independent India should in any way hesitate to accept 
the services which it is theirs to offer.” 


2 
CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


New Delhi, Jan. 27th 

“The Central Advisory Board of Education has 
endorsed the view of the Working Committee of the 
National War Academy that residential schools, where 
boys may obtain adequate facilities for developing the 
character and powers of leadership, should be started 
by Provinces and States to act as ‘feeders ’ for the 
National War Academy. 

“The Board is of opinion that the new type of 
schools contemplated in the Scheme of National Post- 
War Education will provide the necessary training for 
the leadership, character, intelligence, courage and physi- 
cal fitness required by the military authorities for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

“Tt directs the attention of provincial authorities to 
the necessity of developing their schools on these lines 
which will actually serve as the kind of schools which 
the mracs authorities have in mind”... A. P. I. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, MILITARY 
TRAINING AND THE ROMAN SCRIPT 


[In a letter to Shri E. W. Aryanayakam of the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh Gandhiji has expressed his 
views definitely on all these three important questions 
that are exercising the public mind during this period of 
transition. As all the three points are vital to our 
growth as a free nation, we reproduce the letter here. 
The extract from Maulana Azad’s interview and the 
recommendations of the Central Advisory Board are 
reproduced elsewhere in this number for reference. Ed. ] 


I was more than glad to have your brief visit’ 


and the briefest chat with you on matters of 
common interest. 

You have given me a cutting from the Hindustan 
Standard purporting to report the views of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad on education. Assuming the 
correctness of the report I say categorically that 
it is inconsistent with the line: followed by the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh. It is in the villages of 
India where India lives, not in the few Westernized 
cities which are the citadels of a foreign power. 


I do not believe that the State can concern 
itself or cope with religious education. I believe 
that religious education must be the sole concern 
of religious associations. Do not mix up religion and 
ethics. I believe that fundamental ethics iscommon to 
all religions. Teaching of fundamental ethics is 
undoubtedly a function of the State. By religion I 
have not in mind fundamental ethics but what 
goes by the name of denominationalism. We have 
suffered enough from State-aided religion and a 
State Church. A society or a group, which depends 
partly or wholly on State aid for the existence of 
its religion, does not deserve or, better still, does 
not have any religion worth the name. I do not 
need to give any illustrations in support of this 
obvious truth as it is to me. 

The second point deserving attention in the 
report in question is regarding the replacing of 
the Urdu and Nagari scripts by the Roman Script. 
However attractive the proposition may appear to 
be and whatever is true of the Indian soldiers, 
in my opinion, the replacing would be a. fatal 
blunder and we would find ourselves in the fire out 
of the frying pan. In this connection, I would like 
you to read my statement on the subject issued 
to the Press on January 21 last. 
~The third thing that pained me was the reference 
to military education. I think that we have to wait 
a long time before a nation-wide decision on the 
point is made. Otherwise, we are likely to become 
a curse rather than a blessing to the world. 
Leaders are not made, they are born. Should the 
State be in a hurry over this matter even before 
full independence is established ? Therefore, I am 


surprised that the Central Advisory Board should 
be party to such a sweeping recommendation as 
they have made. 

Kazirkhil, 21-2-'47 

KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


EXHIBITION 


The National Week will be upon us soon. The 
Congress is now turning towards constructive work 
in all earnestness as is seen from the resolutions 
passed at Allahabad. It will, therefore, be useful to 
understand how our exhibitions are to be organized. 

1. OBJECT 


To demonstrate the fundamental ideals underlying | 


khadi and Village Industries to the masses of our 
illiterate, poor -country people, exhibition is the one 
effective medium. By its means they can be made to 
understand what the Village Movement means and how 
it can be achieved. Hence it is obvious that such 
exhibitions should be conducted with the sole and selfless 
object of educating our village folk on whose co-operation 


ultimately rests the success of the Village Movement. © 
Exhibitions should not be organized with the object of » 


fleecing the public for monetary gains. 
2. GaTE FEE 
Only a nominal gate fee should be charged. 
3. DECORATION 
There is no need to be extravagant on this item. 


Decoration should be simple and effective. It should — 
be in line with village art. Things that are available 
in the villages alone should be used for decoration. In 
should not be 


- 
: 


these days of cloth shortage khadi 
avISDY used for decoration purposes. 
4. STALLS 


Most of the stalls should be for demonstration | 


purposes. 
5. DEMONSTRATIONS 


All the processes. of an industry, right from the— 
raw material stage to the finished stage, should be shown | 


to the visitors, with all the details of manufacture. 


6. Sates STALLS 
The kind of articles that are made in the exhibition 


; 


. 


can be allowed to be sold in these stalls. Books and litera- 


ture connected with the industries demonstrated and 


general books explaining the objective of the Village - 
Movement can be allowed. 
7. RESTAURANT STALLS 


7 


Imparting practical knowledge to the villagers on 
food reforms, nutrition, etc. is very important. There- : 
fore, restaurants should form an integral part of the 
exhibition and should not be merely a convenience for 
the visitors. Hence, such stalls shall have to be run by 
the exhibition. Cow’s milk, butter milk, separated milk 


curds etc. should be served to the villagers at a nominal 


cost. Luxurious sweets are out of place. Mill-made 


sugar, vegetable ghee, mill-made oil, mill-ground flour, 
milled rice and such like should not be allowed in any 
of the preparations. 
8, ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE DEMONSTRATIONS 
All the industries that have to be demonstrated may 
not be local ones. To organize these, it may be neces- 


‘sary to bring in demonstrators from outside. For such 


persons adequate and satisfactory arrangements for 


boarding and lodging should be made. It would be 


& 
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_ necessary to run a kitchen for them in the exhibition 
_ ground. This kitchen should’ be ably managed by tha 
exhibition and should be utilized for cheap and nutritive 
_ food propaganda. Here too, none of the mill-made stuff 
_ should make its appearance. Cow’s milk and ghee only 
_ should be served or supplied. Local workers too, should 
fall in line with the exhibition kitchen arrangements. 


9. Store PurcuasEs 
Needless to say, everything should be genuine village 


. made product. Stores Purchases officer should be an 
_ idealist who may not go in for things which may 


_ appear to be cheap. His sole object is to give encour- 

agement to village industries and hadi. In case such 
_ things are not available, then the industries to produce 
_ them should be first started on the exhibition ground. 
q For instance, if unpolished rice is not available, then 
_ paddy husking industry should be started days in advance 
_ to cope up with the coming demand. It will be cutting 
_ at the root of the exhibition itself if milled rice had to 
be eaten while carrying on paddy husking demonstra- 
_ tion for advocating unpolished rice in the exhibition. 


sad - 
ey : - 


10. Wuen to Srart aN Exuipirion 
Considering the importance of the problem, there 
is no need to rush in for an exhibition with hardly any 
time for preparation. Exhibitions should be planned be- 


_ forehand and there should be enough time allowed for 
_ collecting the materials and setting up the tools, imple- 
_ ments etc. properly. Opening an exhibition for the 
_ visitors can even be performed when the industries 
_ have got into full swing. 


Ses 


oe 
pel 
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: 11. Buitpincs anp SHEps 
There is no need for any pucca building. Only the 


4 store, kitchen and dining halls should be rain and 


weather proof, at least till the closing date of the 
exhibition. Sheds for housing the industries should all 
be thatched halls. Sides may be protected by 
some good mats uniformly arranged. For  construc- 
ting these sheds only village products should be 
utilized. Zinc sheets only mar the beauty of the exhi- 
bition and are not in consonance with our ideals. 


12. Licutinc 
Lighting arrangements should be all out of vegetable 
oils. No kerosene should be brought into the exhibition. 


13. SANITATION 
The whole ground will have to be swept and kept 
clean daily. Proper urinals and latrines should be provided. 
These in turn should serve as models for the villagers 
who come to see the exhibition. Flush outs etc. are out 


_ of place in an .exhibition of this type. Movable latrines, 


trenches and buckets systems should be provided. 
There should be volunteers to guide the visitors as to 


a how to use them properly. The purpose of such latrines 


and utilization of the manure should be fully explained 
to the visitors. | 


14. Posters AND CHARTS 

Every process and detail of the industry should be 
carefully described to the complete satisfaction of the 
visitors. To this end, posters and explanatory charts 
have to be provided in local languages. A great deal 
of lettering does not necessarily give satisfactory results. 
For the benefit of our illiterate villagers pictorial repre- 
sentation will be more beneficial. 


’ 15. Dress anp UNIFORM 

All the demonstrators, workers, volunteers, officers 
and clerks inside the exhibition should be clad in spot- 
less certified khadi. 

16. STATIONERY 

All stationeries, letter-heads, covers, badges, tickets, 
passes, registers, record books, handbills, posters etc. 
should be only of handmade paper. 

17. ENTERTAINMENTS ETC. 

These should not merely be a pastime. Folk songs, 
dances and music should be of a high order aimed to 
demonstrate the high water mark of our culture and art. 

The lectures etc. should not be political harangues 
but purely elevating, informative and instructive. 

18. THe ConstructrvE PROGRAMME 

The other items on -the Constructive Programme 
should be demonstrated with the advice and aid of the 
institutions concerned. J. C. KUMARAPPA 


RESOLUTION ON THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 
The Working Committee of the All India National 
Congress passed the following resolution at its 
meeting of the 7th March, 1947: 

The Working Committee generally approve of 
the resolution regarding the Constructive Programme 
passed unanimously at the Conference of Presidents 
and Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Commit- 
tees and representatives of the All India Village 
Industries Association, the Charkha Sangh and the 
Talimi Sangh held at Allahabad and direct the 
General Secretaries to give effect to it in such 
manner as the Constructive Programme Committee 
hereby appointed may advise, 

Further, with a view to guide and advise the 
Congress Committees and the public to carry out 
specially the following items—Khadi, Village 
Industries, Basic Education, Harijan Work, Literacy 
and Hindustani Prachar—the Working Committee 

- appoint a Constructive Programme Committee con- 
sisting of the following persons: 

Shri Shankarrao Deo 

Shri Prafulla Chandra Ghose 

Shri Jugal Kishore 

Shri Jairamdas Daulatram 

Shri. Diwakar : 

Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani 

and one representative each of the Charkha 

Sangh, All India Village Industries Association 

and the Talimi Sangh, namely: 

Shri J. C. Kumarappa 

Shri Jajuji and 

Shri Aryanayakam 
and suggest that each member of this Constructive 
Programme Committee, other than the representatives 
of the above Constructive Work Organizations, 
should be in charge of such items of the Programme 
as the Constructive Committee may decide to allocate. 

The Working Committee direct the Constructive 
Programme Committee to submit to the Working 
Committee every quarter a report of its activities 
and of the progress of the Constructive Programme. 
The Committee further direct all Congress Organi- 
zations to extend their fullest co-operation to the 
Constructive Programme Committee in implementing 
the Programme which the Constructive Programme 
Committee may lay down from:time to time. 


ieee 
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GANDHIJI’S WALKING TOUR DIARY 
25-2-'47 

Gandhiji drew the attention of the audience to 
the meeting he was invited to attend by the relief 
commissioner, Nurannabi Choudhury Saheb. He 
advised them to follow the advice he had given 
without waiting for knowing what others would do. 
He said that he wanted the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Surely we did not want to wait for any one 
else to do so. - 

Then he dealt with the questions that were 
addressed to him. 

Q. Do you not think that a strict enforcement 
of the purdah system would improve the moral 
condition of women? 

A. He was warned by some Muslim critics against 


speaking on the purdah. He had therefore some 
hesitation in speaking about it. But he took heart 
when he turned round and saw that many Hindu 
women observed it and that numerous Malaya 
Muslim women of whom he had many friends did not 
observe the purdah. He also knew many distinguished 
Muslim women of India who did not observe it. 
Lastly the real purdah was of the heart. A woman 
who peeped through the purdah and contemplated 
a male on whom her gaze fell violated the spirit 
behind it. If a woman observed it in spirit, she was 
truely carrying out what the great Prophet had said. 

Q. To those who had lost all their trade your 
advice is that they should voluntarily turn them- 
selves into labourers. Who will then look after 
education, commerce and the like? If you thus 
dissolve the division of labour, will not the cause of 
civilization suffer ? 

A. The question betrayed ignorance of his 
meaning. If a man could not carry on his original 
mercantile business, it was not open to him but 
obligatory on him to take to physical labour, say 
scavenging or breaking stones. He believed in the 
division of labour or work. But he did insist on 
equality of wages. The lawyer, the doctor, or the 
teacher was entitled to no more than the bhangi. 
Then only would division of work uplift the nation 
or the earth. There was no other royal road to 
true civilization or happiness. 

Spirit giveth life, the letter killeth. A Ganapati 
with an elephant’s head was a monster but 
as a _ representation of om was an uplifting 
symbol. Ravana with ten heads was a fabled fool 
but if it meant a man who carried no head about 
him and was tossed to and fro by the fleeting 
passions, he was a many-headed demon. 

Q. How can the caste-Hindus look after the 
interests of the Untouchables ? How can they realize 
the feelings of the classes who have suffered so long 
at their hands? Is it not then better to entrust the 
interests of the Untouchables to men of their own 
caste ? 

_ A. He was of the opinion that the caste-Hindu 
owed a sacred duty to the so-called Untouchables. 
He must become a bhangi in name and action. When 
that happened the Untouchables would rise at a 
bound and Hinduism would leave a rich legacy:to 
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the world. If that happened, the system of cleaning 
closets would undergo transformation. In England 
real bhangis were famous engineers and sanitarians. 
That could not happen in India so long as society 
was sluggish and slothful. 

26-2-'47 

Q. When things are all going wrong at the Centre, 
what can common people do to restore unity ? 

A. There was a law of science which enunciated 
that two forces were simultaneously at work: the 
centripetal and the centrifugal. He wanted to apply 
the law to life also. The centre, therefore, of the 
Government attracted us all to it and in good 
government we would respond to that centripetal. 
force. Similar was the centrifugal force in obedience 
to which we, the villagers of Haimchar, attracted 
the centre. Thus, where these forces worked well 
there would be ordered and orderly government at 
the centre and the circumference. When, however, 
the centre was going wrong, it should be pointless 
to dominate the seven hundred thousand villages. 
On the other hand, the villagers would live in per- 
fect amity if they were wise in leaving alone the 
centre to look after its so-called high politics. 

Q. A man who sacrifices self-interest for the — 
sake of his community is at least unselfish to that 
extent. How can the heart of such a man be 
affected so that he will sacrifice communal interests 
for the interest of the nation ? 

A. A man whose spirit of sacrifice did not go 
beyond his own community became selfish himself | 
and also made his community selfish. In his opinion — 
the logical conclusion of self-sacrifice was that the 
individual sacrificed himself for the community, the 
community sacrificed itself for the district, the 
district for the province, the province for the nation 
and the nation for the world. A drop torn from | 
the ocean perished without doing any good. If it 
remained a part of the ocean, it shared-the glory 
of carrying on its bosom a fleet of mighty ships. 

Q. In Free India whose interest shall be supreme ? 
If a neighbouring State is in want, what should 
Free India do ? 

A. Gandhiji said that the first part of the 
question has been answered in the above. A truly 
independent Free India was bound to run to the 
help of its neighbours in distress. He instanced 
Afghanistan, Ceylon and Burma and said that the rule 
also applied to the neighbours of the last three and, — 
thus by implication,they became India’s neighbours 
too. Andthus he said that if individual sacrifice was 
a living sacrifice, it embraced the whole of humanity. 

27-2-'47 | 

Gandhiji offered prayer this evening at the prayer 
house which was destroyed during the riot period 
and was rebuilt by the Government. He hada paper 
put in his hands about the prayer house. It showed 
that the mandir itself escaped destruction because 
its resourceful priest had put away the idol in a 
safe place. It also stated that some old rusty tins were 


‘ used in the rebuilding. They hoped and Gandhiji 


shared the hope that the rusty tins would be well 
painted so as to prevent further deterioration. 
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| Q. Can a man serve his immediate neighbours 
and yet serve the-whole of humanity ? What is the 
true meaning of swadeshi ? 

A. Gandhiji said that the question had been 
answered by him on the previous evening. He 
believed in the truth implicitly that a man could 

serve his neighbours and humanity at the same time, 
the condition being that the service of the neigh- 
pours was in no way selfish or exclusive, i.e. did not 
in any way involve the exploitation of any other 


human being. The neighbours would then under- 


stand the spirit in which such service was given. 


q considered, 
_ snowball gathering strength in geometrical progres- 
_ sion encircling the whole earth. 


schemes 


_ -they would have no enemies. The Muslims would 


_ They would also know that they would be expected 
to give their services to their neighbours. Thus 
it would spread like the ‘proverbial 


It followed that swadeshi was that spirit which 
‘dictated man to serve his next door neighbour to 
the exclusion of any other. The condition that he 
: had already mentioned was that the neighbour thus 


served had in his turn to serve his own neighbour. 


"In this sense swadeshi was never exclusive. It 
recognized the scientific limitation of human capa- 
city for service. 

4 Q. The Government has been introducing 
of industrializing the country for the 
_ maximum utilization of her raw materials, not of her 
abundant and unused man-power which is left to 


; rot in idleness. Can such schemes be considered 


_ swadeshi ? 


A. Gandhiji remarked that the question had 


been well put. He did not exactly know what the 


Government plan was. But he heartily endorsed the 
' proposition that any plan which exploited the raw 
_materials of a country and neglected the potentially 
more powerful man-power was lopsided and could 
' never tend to establish human equality. 

America was the most industrialized country in 
the world and yet it had not banished poverty and 
_ degradation. That was because it neglected the 
universal man-power and concentrated power in the 
_ hands of the few who amassed fortunes at the expense 
of the many. The result was that its industrialization 
had become a menace to its own poor and to the 


- rest of the world. 


If India was to escape such disaster, it had to 


imitate what was best in America and the other 
western countries and leave aside its attractive 
. - looking but destructive economic policies. Theréfore, 
real planning consisted in the best utilization of the 
' whole man-power of India and the distribution of 
- the raw products of India in her numerous villages 
instead of sending them outside and rebuying 
finished articles at fabulous prices. 


After the questions had been answered, Gandhiji 


touched upon the fact that he had a visit from 
/ some members of the Scheduled Classes. He had 


told them that his mission was to teach people how 
to be really brave. They need not be afraid for 
their lives because the so-called high caste men had 
not yet returned to their places. If they shed their fear 
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be their friends when they recognized bravery in 
them. Cowards were ever exposed to the enmity 
of all whether Muslims or others. The way to the 
attainment of that courage lay not in the possession of 
the sword and the efficiency to kill one’s opponent; but 
in the refusal to recognize in any other human 
being an enemy, along with the determination to lay 


down one’s life and yet not surrender at the point 
of the sword. 


Gandhiji then referred in detail to some of the 
abuses current in local society like child marriage, 
absence of widow remarriage etc. which re- 
sulted in lowering the moral stature of the people. 
If they could shed these weaknesses, they would 
gain the power to die for their faith and honour. 

28-2-'47 

Gandhiji took up the thread of his remarks af 
the previous evening about the SNNamasudras. He 
had no time to refer to the question of education. 
The blame for the neglect of education among them 
must lie solely upon the so-called high caste Hindus. 
It was preposterous to expect those who were 
deliberately suppressed by Hindu society that 
they would themselves take to education. What 
he, however, deplored was that there were men 
among them who taught them not toaccept good 
things from the so-called high caste Hindus. He was 
of the opinion that it was mischievous propaganda. 
Therefore, he expected the Namasudras to give 
definite assurances about land and the attendance 
of boys and girls. In that case he had no doubt 
that there were enough penitent Hindus who would 
gladly take up the duty of educating these neglect- 
ed children. He invited the Namasudras to send 
the required assurances to Thakkar Bapa who 
might be trusted by them to do the rest and he 


_ hoped that there were enough local Hindus who 


would offer their money and ability for the perfor- 
mance of the honourable duty of educating these 
children. 

He then referred to the prospect of his having 
to go to Bihar and about the atrocities that had 
been committed by the Hindus of Bihar before 
which the happenings in Noakhali or Tipperah 
paled into insignificance. He had enough ‘pressure 
put upon him by the Muslims in Bengal to go to 
Bihar. He had refused to listen to the advice 
because he had the hope that he could work with 
equal effect among the Bihar Hindus without 
having to go there. But he had a visit from the 
secretary of Dr. Syed Mahmud. He had brought a 
long letter from Dr. Mahmud. They should know 
that Dr. Mahmud was a valued friend of his. He 
was himself Development Member of the Bihar 
Ministry. In answer to his question, Dr. Mahmud 
had written to him asking him to visit Bihar as 
soon as he could. He had said that all was not as 
rosy as it should be and that his presence in Bihar 
would ease the situation and reassure the Muslims 
that he was equally concerned about the welfare 
of the Muslims’ as of the Hindus. He could not 
resist Dr. Mahmud’s letter. He had, therefore, sent 
an urgent wire to Bihar and it was highly likely 
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case, he would have to interrupt the tour in 
Noakhali and Tipperah. But the message he would 
leave for the Hindus and Musalmans here, during 
the short stay he expected to be absent, was that 
they should live with one another as_ brothers. 
This they could only do if each shed internal 
weaknesses and were prepared to lay down their 
lives without retaliation for the defence of what 
they considered sacred. 

Gandhiji then passed on to a question which 
had been referred to him that evening. It was with 
regard to the partition of Bengal into two provinces, 
one having a Hindu and the other a Muslim 
majority. Bengalis had once fought against and 
successfully annulled the partition of their province. 
But according to some, he proceeded, the:time had 
now come when such a division had become 
desirable in the interest of peace. Gandhiji expressed 
the opinion that personally he had always been 
anti-partition. But it was not uncommon even for 
brothers to fight and separate from one another. 
There were many things which India had to put 
up with in the past under compulsion, but he 
himself was built in a totally different way. 

In a similar manner, if the Hindus, who formed 
the majority in the whole of India, desired to keep 
everyone united by means of compulsion, he would 
resist it in the same manner as before. He was as 
much against forced partition as against forced unity. 

Gandhiji then proceeded to say that whatever 
might have been the history of British rule in the 
past, there was no shadow of doubt that the 
British were going to quit India inthe near future. 
It was time, therefore, that the Hindus and the 
Muslims should determine to live in peace and 
amity. The alternative was civil war which would 
only serve to tear the country to pieces. One did 
not know what the future had in store for them. 
If the people really and sincerely, and with a pure 


heart, wished unitedly for a particular thing, speaking. 


in human language, it could be said that God, being 
the servant of His servants, would Himself carry 
out that will. 
, 2-3-'47 
It was a crowded meeting which contained men 
and women from Bajapti. They had come to com- 
plain that Bajapti was dropped out from the pro- 
gramme. As to this Gandhiji said that he would 
try to cover Bajapti also on his return. He could 
not fix the time. He was not leaving Noakhali or 
-Tipperah without the establishment of heart unity. 
_ There was time for satisfying all reasonable expec- 
tations. He was trying to go to Bihar on Sunday. 
He did not expect to stay there long. He would 
not be’ able to hold the prayer meeting in Haimchar 
but would like to have it in Chandpur. 
~Q. You have referred to numerous social abuses 
prevalent among us. They are there; but then if the 
men are unwilling to effect the necessary social 
changes what can we women do about it? 


A. Gandhiji said that there was no occasion for 
women to consider themselves subordinate or inferior 


to men. Languages proclaimed that woman was hal 
of man and by parity of reasoning ‘man was half o 
woman. They were not two separate entities bu 


halves of one. The English language went further 
and called woman the better half of man. Therefore, 
he advised women to resort to civil rebellion 
against all undesirable and unworthy restraints. All 
restraints to be beneficial must be voluntary. There 
was no possibility of harm resulting from civil rebel- | 
lion. It presupposed purity and reasoned resistance. | 


Q. Those who have lost their dear ones, or the’ 
homes which they built up through years of patient. 
care, find it extremely difficult to forgive and forget. 
How can they get over that feeling and look upon 
the community from which the miscreants came 
with a feeling of brotherhood ? 


A. The speaker said the one way to forget and 
forgive was to contemplate Bihar which had done 
much worse than Noakhali and Tipperah. Did they 
want the Muslims to take dire vengeance for the» 
Hindu atrocities there? They could not. From this — 
they should learn to forget and forgive, if they did 
not wish to descend to the lowest depths of bar- 
barity. Moreover, they must not harbour an inferio- — 
rity complex. They should be brave. And forgiveness 
was an attribute and adornment of bravery. Let 
them be truly brave. True bravery refused to strike; © 
it would suffer all infliction with patient cheerful- — 
ness. That would be the truest way of disarming © 
opposition. | 

Q. Speaking about the proposed partition of © 
Bengal one of the proposals is that there should be © 
only two separate administrative divisions without 
any exchange of populations taking place. This 
arrangement would keep each community in its 
place in peace. What is your objection to such a 
proposal ? 

A. Gandhiji considered two administrative divi- 
sions to be as impracticable as exchange of popula- 
tions. That would result in an armed neutrality which 
was bound to kill all healthy growth. The leaders 
of both the communities must come together as 
friends and reduce their differences and suffer them. 
Any other way was the way of barbarism and 
subordination to a third power. 


—— 
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FISHERY AS A BASIC CRAFT 


[ Shri Manjrekar is a teacher devoted to the cause 
_ of National Education. He is deeply interested in Basic 
_ Education. Here is a suggestion from him which is 
; worthy of consideration by schools in the coastal 
' regions. Fishery cannot be called a handicraft but the 
same objection can be raised against agriculture. Both 
4 agriculture and fishery are basic crafts indispensable to 
- human existence, rich in possibilities ofecorrelation with 
almost all the subjects included in the Basic Curriculum. 
_ The writer has expressed a doubt whether catching 
- fish would be consistent with Gandhiji’s doctrine of 
_ ahimsa. 
Ahimsa, doubtless, does mean reverence for all life 
q and a votary of ahimsa would set no limit to this spirit 
_ of reverence for and oneness with life in all its forms. But 
_ we cannot grow beyond ourselves in atrice. Mankind, 
as a whole, has not accepted vegetarianism as a code 
of conduct. Millions would have to starve if they have 
- to eschew fish or flesh from their diet. 
q The doctrine of non-violence, as it is placed before 
_ the world today, seeks to eschew all violence in human 
_ relations, Anger, hatred, greed, heartless exploitation that 
leads ultimately to strife, bitterness and war have got 
- to be controlled and subjugated. Mankind will have 
_made the greatest stride in its history if we succeed 
in eschewing violence in relations between man and 
- man. Once this is achieved, it is an easy step — kindness 
to animals and reverence for all sentient life. Let us 
4 not try to run before we can walk. The spirit of non- 
- violence, once established, is sure to grow. It is wrong 
' to suppose that people who eat fish or flesh are wedded 
' to violence. —K. K. 
r The Zakir Husain Committee has recommended 
spinning and weaving, carpentry, agriculture and 
| leather work as basic crafts for imparting basic 
| education to children. With the exception, perhaps, 
| of leather work, the other three crafts are being 
tried in various parts of India. The Committee 
| while recommending these crafts has clearly opined 
| that any other craft.for which local and geogra- 
| phical conditions are favourable may be selected, 
_ provided it satisfies two essential conditions : educa- 
tional and economic. Here I would make bold to 
place before the Wardha Educationists for their 


oe 
at 


- favourable consideration and acceptance Fishing 
' as a basic craft. 

: Fishing is a premier industry which can supply 
nourishing food to our underfed millions. Those of 
us who live by the seaside and have observed the 
fisherman at work with his various implements will 
4 not fail to see its educative value. A basic craft to 
' be chosen as a medium of education must fulfil 
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one of the fundamental human necessities. Fishing 
upplies one of the primary needs of man viz. food 
to the people living near the sea, as much as agri- 
culture does. It has its own place in the scheme of 
national economy. 
The syllabus as outlined in the Zakir Husain 
Committee's report can be covered through the 
medium of and in correlation with fishing which is 
a productive activity. The takli, whose educative 
possibilities have now been widely recognized, 
is used universally for spinning yarn from hemp 
for purposes of net making by fishermen even 
today. Growing of hemp, spinning yarn from it, 
takli and net manufacture may be carried on in the 
first five grades. Even fishing with such nets as the 
pupil can handle may be taken up. Making nets of 
various kinds for catching fish of different varieties 
will call for a knowledge of measurements and 
geometry so that the course under mathematics may 
be easily covered in correlation with this craft. In no 
craft — not even inspinning and weaving — will be 
found so many natural points of correlation with such 
ubjects as Geography (which is included under 
social studies) and General Science as in fishing. 
Fishery would also inspire the method of teaching 
other subjects like the Mother Tongue, Drawing and 
Music. Actual fishing with projects like boat making, 
scientific methods of fish curing, fish preservation 
and manufacture of fish products, fish culture and fish 
technology may be taken upin the last two grades. 
‘Coming now to the self-supporting aspect of the 
fishing craft, I may say, without fear of being con- 
tradicted, that it is economically as much sound as, 
nay even sounder than, spinning and weaving. Hemp 
yarn, nets of various kinds, fish—fresh, smoked, 
canned, pickled and salted, fish products like fish 
guano, fish meal, fish oil and collection of biological 
specimens for sale to colleges and schools will 
command a ready market and will cover the running 
expenses of the school if conducted on right lines. 
In short, fishery as a basic craft will (a) be 
a sound vehicle of education, (b) serve the pupil 
as a means of livelihood after going through a seven 
years’ course of basic education, (c) contribute to- 
wards the current expenditure of the school, (d) 
train the pupil in the habit of disciplined cooperative 
activity, (e) give fishing a social status and (f) 
bring about the general uplift of the fishing commu- 
nities which are backward educationally and 
- economically. ° 
The only doubt I have is as to how far this craft 
would fit in with Gandhiji’s basis of non-violence 


for the Nai Talim. 
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India has a vast sea coast running over 3000 
miles in the provinces of Bombay, Madras and Orissa 
where Congress Ministries wedded to Basic Educa- 
tion and also development of fisheries are ruling 
today. It is up to them to explore the ‘possibilities 
of fishery as a basic craft and start such schools 
all along the coast. The Hindustani Talim Sangh 
also would do well to carry on experiments in this 
direction without confining itself only to spinning 
and weaving and agriculture. 

Karwar H. M. MANJREKAR 


A. I. R. LANGUAGE POLICY 


[ It is common knowledge that for the last few 
years the language policy of the A. I. R. has been 
a matter of bitter controversy between the pro- 
tagonists respectively of literaty Hindi and Urdu; 
and the association for the promotion of literary 
Hindi, namely, the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, had to 
go to the extent of boycotting the A. I. R. Thanks 
to the wise and statesmanlike decision that the 
Interim National Government have now arrived at 
regarding this vexed problem, we may hope this 
avoidable controversy will now cease, and Hindu- 
stani, which is an all India medium of expression, 
will prosper through the A. I. R. Lovers of this 
all India language will be pleased to read in the 
Government Statement of policy given below that 
“a great body of listeners does not wish that 
Hindustani should be smothered in the controversy 
between the protagonists of literary Hindi and 
Urdu. Government, therefore, consider that:a begin- 
ning ‘should be made in the matter of the organi- 
zation of programmes in simple Hindustani as dis- 
tinct from literary Hindi or Urdu.” The Statement of 
policy as reported by the A. P. I., is given below. Ed.] 

Government accept the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Standing Advisory Committee that the 
following priaciples should guide the choice of 
vocabulary for Hindustani: ) 

(a) The words to be found in the basic fund 
of Hindustani vocabulary should, irrespective of their 
origin, be the first to be employed as far as possible, 
either as they stand or for coining new words; (b) 
where the basic fund does not provide enough 
material for the vocabulary required, preference should 
he given to indigenous words and indigenous infle- 
xion forms; (c) when tapping indigenous ' sources 
the guiding principle should be wide intelligibility. 

In regard to the choice of Hindustani equivalents, 
the best course in Government’s view is for a per- 
manent Standing Advisory Committee for Hindustani 
to be constituted, in the first place, to examine the 
A. I. R. lexicon and suggest, in the light of the 
opinions already obtained, the Hindustani equivalents 
of the words covered by the lexicon and subsequ- 
ently to advise the Director-General in all matters 

- connected with the bringing up to date of the lexicon 
and on measures to promote and encourage Hindu- 
stani through the A.I.R. The constitution of this 

Committee will'!be anngunced separately. 

Government feel that a great body of(listeners 
does not wish that Hindustani should be smothered 
in the controversy between the protagonists respec- 
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tively of literary Hindi and Urde. Government, 
therefore, consider that a beginning should be made 
in the matter of the organization of programmes in 
simple Hindustani as distinct from literary Hindi or 
Urdu and from this point of view they have decided 
that in the programme broadcasts some proportion 
must be allotted to Hindustani programmes. 


In the light of these decisions Government have 


accepted the following other unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Standing Advisory Committee: 
1. That spoken word items other than news 


must be either from standard Urdu and Hindi. 
recognized 
subject to. 


literature or should be contributed by 
Hindi and Urdu writers and scholars 
the modification that there should be some items 
in Hindustani as well. 


2. That programmes for women and children 


and other special audiences should be given 


separately in Hindi and Urdu according to the 
proportions fixed for Hindi and Urdu for different 
stations; further, that attempt should be .made to) 
educative | 

that a? 
large portion of these programmes should be in- 


such 
modification 


increase the time allotted to 
programmes subject to the 


Hindustani. 


3. That the language of the rural programmes © 


was not suitable for villagers for whom it was 


intended ‘and that stations should have advisory — 
committees consisting of public men from the districts — 
concerned to advise on all matters concerning rural — 


programmes. 
4. That 
poets should be set to music and sung just as 


gazals of standard Urdu poets are being broadcast | 


in the music programmes, 

5. That there should be a Standing Advisory 
Committee for each of the two languages to advise 
the A. I. R. on all questions connected with various 


Kavitas (poems) of standard Hindi © 


; 
| 


types of broadcasts in Hindi and Urdu. Government — 


propose that there should be a similar committee 
for Hindustani also. 

6. That the pronunciation of Hindi and Urdu 
words in classical songs should be carefully checked 


and the original correct pronunciation should be> 


adhered to. 


. 7. There should be adequate Hindi and Urdu- 


knowing personnel in all catagories of the staff 
concerned with the programmes. 


8. That the staff concerned with Hindustani 


broadcasts should know both Hindi and Urdu. 
Government consider that the opening and 
closing announcements should be in simple language 


with a bias towards Hindi or Urdu according to | 


the language of the items to which they relate, and 
salutations or greetings should follow the . general 
popular salutations and greetings current in the 
region covered by the broadcasting station. Govern- 


ment consider that the equivalent of decimal should 


be dashmalav from which quite clearly, the word 
decimal itself is derived. 
As regards the proportions between the different 


languages Government have come to the following — 


conclusions: 


| 


_ ii 


; 
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ph PESHAWAR: The programme of spoken word 
’ items should have a definite “ Pushtu” bias but so 

as not to exceed 50 per cent including the rural 
__ programme. The balance should be allocated between 
» __- Urdu and Hindustani in the proportion of nine to one. 
ae LAHORE: Items of mass interest and appeal 
should be in the local language Punjabi but the 
total proportion of Punjabi including the rural 


balance should be allocated between Urdu, Hindi 
and Hindustani in the proportion of 75 per cent, 

s 15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively. 
= LUCKNOW: Hindi 70 per cent, Urdu 20 
__ per cent, Hindustani 10 per cent. 

BOMBAY: Hindustani, Hindi, and Urdu should 
be allocated equal proportions. 

CALCUTTA and DACCA: Same as above. 


DELHI: Hindi 40 per cent, Urdu 40 per cent, 
Hindustani 20 per cent. 


4 The aim which Government, in the larger 
__ interests of the country, have placed before themselves 
_ is to promote and encourage Hindustani, which is 
_ defined as the common language generally spoken 
_ and understood in Northern India and written in 
3 Devnagari or Urdu script. Government feel that 
the conclusions which they have reached would 
generally be acceptable to the public at large, even 
though they may not entirely satisfy the two parties 
'  tothecontroversy. The conclusions, of necessity, keep 
' in view the general objective and strike a balance 
_ between the needs of the general body of listeners 
and the requirements of those among them with 
literary tastes. 


FRAUD OF VEGETABLE GHEE 


_ When Dr. Hasan, the Minister for Public 
Health, Central Provinces and Berar, was asked 
the other day in the Provincial Assembly, whether 
t he Government intended to impose restrictions on 
the sale of vegetable ghee, the Minister replied, 
“The Government is advised that it will not be 
in the interests of public health to prohibit the 
sale of ‘pure’ Vegetable ghee or to tax it to raise 
‘its price.” 


_ I was extremely surprised to read this report. 
“Only a few weeks back Mahatma Gandhi, in the 
columns of the Harijan, emphatically condemned the 
sale of vegetable ghee (vanaspati ghee) and des- 
cribed it as a great “ fraud” on the public. Even 
from the scientific point of view, it has been now 
stablished beyond doubt that vegetable ghee is 
injurious to health. Itis, therefore, astonishing that 
he Minister for Public Health should not realize 
he gravity of the situation. 


_ In this connection I cannot do better than 
quote the following portions of a symposium on 
the subject of vegetable ghee, held during the 
Science Congress week at Bangalore last year : 


“The problem of the nutritional value of vege- 
: table ghee was discussed in all its bearings and it 
-._was felt that the widespread and unrestricted employ- 


programme, should not exceed 25 per cent and the’ 


ment of vegetable ghee in the Indian dietary, in the 
absence of an authoritative and trustworthy pro- 
nouncement of its nutritional value or at least its 
innocuousness, was fraught with danger to the national 
health. As Professor Damodaran of Madras pointed 
out, it is curious that in spite of the growth and 
prosperity of the industry, there was little information 
regarding its nutritive value. Powerful vested interests 
have no doubt conspired to ignore certain facts 
about vegetable ghee since they would adversely 
affect their industry. 


“ 


It is fortunate, however, that a few scientists 
in this country have interested themselves in the 
problem of determining the nutritional values of the 
product. Dr. V. N. Patwardhan (Bombay) who 
spoke at the symposium revealed that vegetable ghee 
adversely affected the growth and the reproductive 
function of animals. His researches have demonstrated 
that litters of rats bred and maintained on vegetable 
ghee as the only source of fat, suffer from infantile 
mortality and the few survivors do not grow well. . 
Dr. Patwardhan said that of the fats he investigated 
butter stood out as the fat par excellence viewed 
from any angle — growth, maintenance, reproduction 
and lactation. No particular nutritional advantage 
was derived by hydrogenation of a vegetable oil 
since the untreated oil was equally nutritive. On 
the other hand, information available from other 
sources indicated that the ill effects of hydrogenated 
oils may manifest themselves in the second or third 
generation of animals brought up aad bred on diets 
containing hydrogenated fats. 

“The refining andthe hydrogenation of oils — 
the two essential processes involved in the produc- 
tion of vegetable ghee —are probably responsible for 
‘devitalizing’ the oil and for depriving it of all the 
essential vitamins, unsaturated fatty acids and other 
growth-factors. Insect feeding experiments, conducted 
by Miss De Souza in the Section of Fermentation 
Technology, Indian Institute of Science, support 
this fact. 


“From the nutritional standpoint, the refined 
and hydrogenated vegetable ghee, whose popularity 
is reaching dangerous proportions, is not only inferior 
to ghee made from butter but possibly harmful to 
the consumer. The verdict of the scientists who 
participated in the discussion was clear and unambi- 
guous. Consume butter if you can afford, otherwise 
take any of the ordinary edible oils, without any 
treatment, as the next best. ” 


The production of vegetable ghee is indeed one 
of the worst forms of capitalistic exploitation of the 
masses andit is high time that the Congress Minis- 
tries realized the need for restricting its sale 
without loss of time. In fact the hydrogenation 
of vegetable oil should be immediately banned 
altogether. Advertisements deceiving the public 
into the belief that vegetable ghee is beneficial to 
health should be legally stopped. Those who cannot 
afford fo purchase ghee should be induced to use 
pure vegetable oil and not ‘ghee’. It is, therefore, 


‘necessary for popular governments to educate 
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public opinion on this point. The enlightened public 
should also raise its powerful voice against this 
crime against society. 


S. N. AGARWAL 
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FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW 
The Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. 


has accepted the unanimous resolution of the 
Conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the Provincial Congress Committees held at 
Allahabad in regard to constructive work. We 


ate happy to note that in so doing the 
Working Committee is alive to its changing © 
responsibilities. A few months ago, when Mr. 


Churchill was thrown out and Labour was ushered 
into power in Britain, the world was amazed at 
the alertness of the British public to the needs of 
the peace time activities. The present resolution of 
the Working Committee in regard to constructive 
work, which has been published in the previous 
issue, calling upon the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to implement the recommendations of the 
Allahabad Conference, is no less revolutionary in 
its character. | 


The qualities needed for constructive work are 
very different from those required in a programme 
of political agitation. It calls for sustained effort, 
concentration and training in the service of the 
villages in several fields of usefulness, such as 
social, economic, dietetic, health and hygiene and 
educational. If the resolution of the Allahabad 
Conference is to be implemented in all earnestness, 
erstwhile Congress workers will have immediately 
to seek the necessary training before they attempt 
to shoulder the hard and trying responsibilities of 
constructive work. We hope short courses in 
_ theoretical subjects and effective practical training 
will be arranged for by the Committees concerned 
without any loss of time. 

Hitherto the “constructive bodies kept out of 
their membership ‘active political workers. Now 
that the Congress is switching over to constructive 
work, it would seem that active membership of 
these organizations must be thrown open to all 
who wish to work for the betterment of the villages. 
Hence forward training in democracy in an 
Independent India will also have to ;be construed 
as constructive work. Up to the present, as the 
country was engaged in a fight for freedom, most 
of our selfless workers were drawn into the political 
arena. We hope, now that other fields are open 
for the activities of these proved patriots, they 
will come in with the same zeal and spirit of 
service to improve the condition of the life of our 
people. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


‘ 


GANDHIJI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
8-3-'47 

Gandhiji said at the prayer meeting that he hoped 
the audience would forgive him for speaking always 
and exclusively on the theme which had brought 
him to Bihar. It had become his duty to listen to 
the tale of woe that the Muslim sufferers un- 
folded before him from day to day. One of them 
had come to him and complained that, even so 
recently as two days ago, things were pilfered from 
Muslim houses. If such was the case, it was most 
unfortunate and if it was at all general, it betrayed a 
lack of the spirit of repentance without which there 
was no possibility of concord between the two 
communities in Bihar, indeed in the whole of India. 

The speaker, therefore, expressed his surprise that 
he had received a telegram warning him that he 
must not condemn the Hindus in Bihar, for, what 
they had done was purely from a sense of duty. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the writer did 
no good to India or to Hinduism by issuing the 
warning. He spoke as a Hindu having a living faith 
in his own religion and he claimed to be a better 
Hindu for claiming to be a good Muslim, Christian, 
Parsi or Jew even as he was a Hindu. He invited 
everyone of his audience to feel likewise. And as 
such, he would forfeit his claim to be a Hindu if 
he bolstered up the wrong-doing of fellow Hindus 
or any other fellow being. 

He claimed to do them a service by opening their 
eyes to their wrong-doing. They must not be carried 
away by the mischief, for instance, which was being 
done in the Punjab. If they were qualifying themselves 


as free citizens of India become free, they must . 


not resort to wrong-doing on hearing of the wrongs 
perpetrated in other parts of India or anywhere 
else. Their and his duty was to imitate and assi- 
milate whatever was good, no matter where found. 

Now that he had been four days among them, 
he ventured to draw their attention to the duty 
they owed to themselves and to the distressed 
Muslims, viz., that they should pay whatever they 
could towards the, relief of the sufferers. He, 
therefore, invited them to give whatever they 
could towards that cause by way of a token of 
repentance. It was unfortunate that he had to 
remind them of the obvious thing. Many Hindu 
donors sent him donations for the sufferers in 
Noakhali, which he thought amounted to:nearly three 
lakhs of rupees. Having received the reminder, he 
hoped that they would come forth with handsome 
donations. Naturally, every pie spent would be 
accounted for. They should not deceive themselves 
into the belief that now that they had a represent- 
ative Government, they would do everything in 
the way of finances. : 

The more democratic a Government, the more 
it laboured under disadvantages in making use of 
public funds. Therefore, in a well-ordered society, 
the legitimate limitations which Government suffered 
from were only crossed by wise public donations. 

10-3-'47 

As the audience took some time to settle down 

during this evening’s prayer Gandhiji remarked at 
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the beginning of his address that it would be 


difficult for him to tell all that he wanted to do 
if they continued in the same manner. He expected 
that they had come to the prayer ground with an 
earnest desire to pray and then do the work of 
God, not for mere sight-seeing. 

Several correspondents had complained to him 
that he was utilizing his prayer meetings for the 
propagation of his favourite political ideas. But the 
speaker never suffered from any feeling of guilt 
on that account. Human life being an undivided 
whole, no line could ever be drawn between its 
different compartments, nor between ethics and 
politics. A trader who earned his wealth by deception 
only succeeded in deceiving himself when he thought 
that his sins could be washed away by spending 
some amount of his ill-gotten gains on the so- 
called religious purposes. One's everyday life was 
never capable of being separated from his spiritual 
being. Both acted and reacted upon one another. 


Indeed, it might even be said, continued Gandhiji, 
that the Law which held together the universe 
was indistinguishable from the Law-Maker. Speaking 
in human language, one might even go so far as to 
say that God Himself was subject to the Wheel of 
the Law. We were used to the saying that “the king 
could do no wrong.” But in God's universe even 
such a distinction was hardly permissible. One could 
only say that ‘there could be no wrong in the 
Law, for the Law and the Law-Maker were one 
and the same.” There was no scope for even the 
least little blade of grass to be free from the 
operation of God's laws. 

Gandhiji then referred to a certain letter he 
had received from a very frank and honest friend. 
The letter had reminded him that the efforts for 
religious toleration that he had been making were 
all in vain for, after all, the quarrel between the 
Hindus and the Musalmans was not on account 
of religious differences but was essentially political 
in origin; religion had only been made to serve as 
a label for political distinctions. The friend had 
expressed the opinion that it was a tussle between 
United India on the one hand and India Divided 
on the other. Gandhiji confessed that he did not 
yet know what the full meaning of dividing India 
really was. But what he wanted to impress upon 
the audience was that supposing it were only a 
so-called political struggle, did it mean that all 
tules of decency and morals should be thrown 
to the winds? When human conflicts were divorced 
from ethical considerations, the road could only lead 
to the use of the atom bomb where every trace of 


humanity was held completely in abeyance. If there 


were honest differences among the people of India, 
should it then mean that the forty crores should 
descend to the level of beasts, slaughter men, 
women and children, innocent and guilty alike, 
without the least compunction ? Could they not 
agree to settle their differences decently and in 
a comradely spirit ? If they failed, only slavery of 
an unredeemable type could await them at the end 
of the road. 


At this stage the audience near the dias became 
rather noisy and Gandhiji had to cut short his 
speech. Unlike other days he stayed on for the 
collection for the Muslim sufferers. He made a fervent 
appeal to the audience to untie their purse strings 
generously and contribute all that they possibly 
could towards the fund. Referring to the question 
whether the Muslims had contributed similarly for 
relief in Noakhali, Gandhiji said that it was indeed 
true that little had come to him from that quarter. 
But the reason, he believed, had been that he was 
now looked upon as enemy No. 1 rather than a 
friend by the majority of the Muslim community 
in India. Yet even in Comilla, there had been a case 
where some Muslim and Christian friends had 
contributed more than Rs. 800 along with a parcel 
of conch-shell bangles and vermilion for distribution 
among the Hindu women from whom such cere- 


monial signs had been forcibly removed during the 
disturbances. 


11-3-'47 

In the beginning of his address Gandhiji said that 
that was perhaps his last evening prayer for the 
time being in the city of Patna, because his tour 
was going to begin on the following day. For the 
next few days he would tour with the city as the 
centre and return to it every night for rest, the 
prayers being naturally held elsewhere. He expected, 
however, that the spirit in which the previous even- 
ing’s contributions to the fund for the Muslim suf- 
ferers had been made would continue unabated. The 
collections had amounted to nearly Rs. 2,000, besides 
there were some ornaments which yet remained to 
be auctioned. He was glad that women had given 
their ornaments, and he reminded them in this 
connection that the true ornament of woman was 
a pure heart, the place of which could never be 
taken by any physical adornment. 

Then Gandhiji referred to a letter from a 
correspondent which had lately reached him. It was 
in answer to that letter that he wanted to say that 
if a man abused him, it would never do for him to 
return the abuse. An evil returned by another evil 
only succeeded in multiplying it, instead of leading 
to its reduction. It was a universal law, he said, 
that violence could never be quenched by superior 
violence but could only be quenched by non- 
violence or non-resistance. But the true meaning 
of non-resistance had often been misunderstood 
or even distorted. It never implied that a non-violent 
man should bend before the violence of an aggressor. 


_ While not returning the latter’s violence by violence, 


he should refuse to submit to the latter’s illegitimate 


demand even to the point of death. That was the 
true meaning of non-resistance. 


If, for instance, proceeded the speaker, someone 
asked him under threat of violence to admit a 
claim, say, like that of Pakistan, he should not 
immediately rush to return the violence thus 
offered. In all humility he would ask the aggressor 
what was really meant by the demand and if he 
was really satisfied that it was something worth 
striving for, then he would have no hesitation in 
proclaiming from the housetop that the: demand 
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was just and it had to be admitted by everyone 
concerned. But if the demand was backed by 
force, then the only course open to the non-violent 
man was to offer non-resistance against it as long 
as he was not convinced of its justice. He was 
not to return violence by violence but neutralize 
it by withholding one’s hand and, at the same 
time, refusing to submit to the demand. This was 
the only civilized way of going on in the world. 


Any other course could only lead to a race for 


armaments interspersed by periods of peace which 
was by necessity and brought about by exhaustion, 
when preparations would be going on for violence 
of a superior order. Peace through superior violence 
inevitably led to the atom bomb and all that it 
stood for. It was the completest negation of non- 
violence and of democracy which was not possible 
without the former. 

The non-violent resistance described above 
required courage of a superior order to that needed 
in violent warfare. Forgiveness was the quality of 
the brave, not of the cowardly. Gandhiji here 
related a story from the Mahabharata, when one 


of the Pandava brothers was accidentally injured 


while living in disguise in the home of King Virata. 
The brothers not only hid what had happened, but 
for fear that harm might come to the host if a 
drop of blood touched the ground, they prevented 
it from doing so by means of a golden bowl. It 
was this type of forbearance and courage which 
Gandhiji wished every Indian to develop whether 
he was a Hindu, Musalman, Christian, Parsi or 


Sikh. That alone could rescue them from their 
present fallen condition. 


The lesson of non-violence was present in every 


religion but Gandhiji fondly believed that perhaps 


it was here in India that its practice had been. 
reduced to a science. Innumerable saints had laid 
down their lives in tapashcharya until poets had felt 
that the Himalayas became purified in theit snowy 
whiteness, by means of their sacrifice. But all that 
practice of non-violence was nearly dead today. It 
was necessary to revive the eternal law of answering 
anger by love and of violence by non-violence: and 
where could this be more readily done than in this 
land of King Janaka and Ramachandra ? 

12-3-'43 

Gandhiji held his prayer by the side of the 
Mangles Talao in Patna city this evening. On 
his way, he had visited the village of Kumrahar 
where a prosperous Muslim family had been ruined 
by wholesale plunder. All books, furniture and other 
belongings had been destroyed, while a neighbouring 
masjid had been stripped of its wood work and 
then left practically in ruins. 

Gandhiji referred in the beginning of his address 
to the decision of the British Government to quit 
India. The latter were a nation with a strong sense 
of reality; and when they realized that it did not 
pay to rule, they did not hesitate to withdraw their 
power over acountry. This had been the course of 
British history in the past. If the British were going, 
as they surely were, what should be the duty of 
Indians at the same time, asked Gandhiji. Were we to 


return blow for blow among ourselves, and thus per- 
petuate our slavery, only to tear up our Motherland, 
in the end, into bits which went by the name of 
Hindustan and Pakistan, Brahministan and Achhuti- 
stan ? What greater madness could there be than what 
had taken place in Bengal and Bihar, or what was 
taking place inthe Punjab or the Frontier Province ? 

Should we forget our humanity and return a blow 
for a blow? If some misdirected individual took it 
into his head to desecrate a temple or break idols, 
should a Hindu in return desecrate a mosque on 
that account? Did it any way help to protect the 
temple or to save the cause of Hinduism ? Personally, 
said Gandhiji, he was as much an _ idol-worshipper 
as anidol-breaker, and he suggested that the whole 
of the audience, whether Hindu, Muslim or 
any other, were also so, whether they admitted it or 
not. He knew that mankind thirsted for symbolism. 
Were not masjids'or churches in reality the same 
as mandirs? God resided everywhere, no less in 
stock or stone than in a single hair on the body of 
man. But men associated sacredness with particular 
places and things more than with others. Such 
sentiment was worthy of respect when it did not 
mean restrictions on similar freedom for others. .To 
every Hindu and Musalman, Gandhiji’s advice was 
that if there was compulsion anywhere, they should 
gently but firmly refuse to submit to it. Personally, 
he himself would hug an idol and lay down his life 
to protect it rather than brook any restriction 
upon his freedom of worship. 

That required courage of a higher order than 
was needed in violent resistance. Gandhiji then 
narrated the story of Badshah Khan’s conversion 
to non-violence. The latter came from a tribe whose 
tradition was to return a blow for a_ blow, there 
being cases where blood feud had been handed down 
from sire to son. Badshah Khan himself felt that. 
such endless reprisals only served to perpetuate the 
slavery of the ‘Pathans. When he took to non- 
violence, he realized a kind of transformation coming 
over the Pathan tribes. It did not mean that every 
Pathan had undergone the transformation or that 
Badshah Khan who was endearingly called a fakir 
because he had wonthe heart of everybody by love 
and service, had himself reached the highest goal of 
non-violence. As far as he, the speaker, knew he 
(Badshah Khan) was every day nearing the goal 
because he realized the truth of it. It was this type 
of brave non-violence which Gandhiji wished the 
audience to imitate. ¢ 

Gandhiji continued that he had come to Bihar 
in order to help the people in realizing the extent 
of the madness to which they had stooped. His 
object was to induce them to repent and thus undo 
the wrongs which had been perpetrated. The ruined . 
houses of the Muslim family, he had just visited, had 
almost brought tears to his eyes. But he had steeled 
his heart and had come to teach the Hindu his 
duty towards his Muslim brother. True repentance 
required true courage. And Bihar, which had risen 
to great heights during the satyagraha in Champaran 
and which was the land over which the Buddha had 
roamed and taught, was surely capable once more 
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of rising to heights from which it could radiate its 


_ effulgence over the rest of India. Only unadulter- 


ated non-violence could raise it to that status. 
Gandhiji added that, in his opinion, the departure 
from the straight path of non-violence they had 
made at times in 1942 was very probably responsible 
for the aberration to which he had referred. He 
instanced also the spirit of general lawlessness which 
had seized them inasmuch as they dared to travel 
without tickets, pull chains unlawfully or in sense- 
less vindictiveness, burnt zamindari crops or belong- 
ings. He was no lover of the zamindari system. He 
had often spoken against it; but he frankly confessed 
that he was not the enemy of the zamindars. He 
owned no enemies. The best way to bring about 
reform in the economic and social systems, whose evils 


7 _ were admittedly many, was through the royal road of 
_ self-suffering. Any departure from it only resulted 


in merely changing the form of the evil that was 
sought to be liquidated violently. Violence was 


a incapable of destroying the evil root and branch. 


Lastly, Gandhiji referred to a letter he had 
received from the Harijans asking him to visit their 
quarters and to live with them. He would have 
loved to do both the things; but he had to restrict 


himself to the mission that had brought: him to 


Bihar. But having made himself a bhangi in thought 
and deed, he could never forget the Harijans. He 
was sorry to say that the latter were still suffering 
from any disabilities at all and that they did not 
get ready redress of their grievances. 
13-3-'47 

Gandhiji visited the ruined Muslim homes of the 
village of Pasa before he reached the prayer ground 
at Ebbadulah Chawk. He began his address by a 
reference to the sight which had just greeted his 
eyes and he expressed surprise at the madness which 
had temporarily swept over the otherwise peaceful 
inhabitants of Bihar. To anyone who felt that Bihar 
was avenging Noakhali by what it did, he would 
firmly say that this was not the way of vengeance. 
The mentality which made one section of Indians 
look upon another as enemies was suicidal; it could 
only serve to perpetuate their slavery. In the end, 
such a mentality might even lead a person into the 


parochial feeling, when he would prize the freedom of 


his own village above everything else, if that were 
at all possible. What he really wanted every Indian 
to develop was the sense that an evil deed com- 
mitted anywhere in India was the concern of every 
other Indian. Each should hold himself personally 
responsible for it and share the burden of undoing 
the wrong. Any other course could only lead them to 
happenings which the Punjab was witnessing today. 

Invitations had come to him to leave Bihar in 
charge of the people’s representatives and proceed 
to the Punjab for the restoration of peace. But 
Gandhiji did not consider himself so vain as to 
think that he could serve everywhere. He consi- 
dered himself to be an humble instrument in the 
hands of God. His hope was to do or die in the 
quest for peace and amity between the sister com- 
munities in Bihar and Bengal. And he could only go 
away when both the communities had become friendly 
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with one another and no longer needed his services. 
In spite of the fact that he could not see his way of 
going to the Punjab, he hoped that his voice would 
reach the Hindus, the Musalmans and the Sikhs of that 
province, who should try to put an end to the 
senseless savagery which had gripped them inits hold. 
Gandhiji then appealed to the local villagers to 
restore all the property looted from Muslim homes. 
They should also clean up the debris that had 
been created by their mischief and make it possible 
for their Muslim neighbours to return home quickly 
and safely. Incidentally he drew the attention of 
the audience to the fact that the village he had 
visited was as filthy as could be imagined. He wanted 
all villagers to volunteer their services, set the 
paths right, fill up the ditches and replace them by 
gardens for the recreation of the inhabitants and, 
in short, convert the dung heaps into abodes of 
peace and happiness. They could at least begin 
with thdse villages which had been laid waste by 
their insane anger against their Muslim brothers. 
14-3-'47 
Khusrupur is one of the small towns where the 
comparatively prosperous Muslim residents were 
subjected to concentrated attack. Prior to arrival 
at the prayer ground Gandhiji visited several such 
ruined homes and, when he began his address after 
the prayer, he appealed to the audience to lend him 
not only their ears but also their hearts as well. 
His aim was the restoration of the old feelings 
which formerly prevailed among the Bihari Hindus 
and Musalmans. Then it could be said of them 
that they did not merely live like brothers, but were 
veritably as brothers and sisters to one another. 
Now and then there might have been differences 
and even quarrels, but it never went to the point 
when heart was rent from heart, as it seemed to be 
now. Painful things had happened which it was even 
difficult tor him to relate; but then he wanted them 
to keep such happenings in the back ground and 
think of what their duty was in the present context. 
There were only two ways lying before the 
country : the course that the Punjab seemed to have 
taken of returning a blow for a blow, and the 
other of unadulterated non-violence. Referring to 
the method of violence, Gandhiji said that some 
sort of peace might perhaps be established in the 
province by means of force. He would hope, but 
it could never be said with confidence, that, the 
evil would not spread throughout India, as it 
happened in the case of 1857. Similar things, as 
we know, had happened during the Sepoy War 
when it was quelled by means of superior arms. 
Outwardly, things quieted down but the hatred 
against an imposed rule' went deep underground, 
with the result that we are even today reaping the 
harvest of what was then sown. The British Govern- 
ment took the place of the East India Company. 
They established schools and law courts and Indians 
took to these with enthusiasm; they even cooperated 
in the diffusion of Western culture; but, in spite of 
all this, they could never bear the insult or the 
degradation involved in political subjugation. Simi- 
larly, but in a worse manner, ifthe Punjab quietened 
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down by reason gat superior fase used Te. the 
people of the Punjab, the seed of further quarrel 
and bitterness between brothers and sisters that the 
Hindus and the Muslims were would go still deeper. 

Violence, continued Gandhiji, thus could never 
be ended by counter-violence. The only effective 
alternative to it was the way of non-violence. 
Bihar has had a lesson of it in Champaran in 1917, 
but he could perhaps say at this distance of time 
that although the farmers who were responsible 
for the movement were soon disciplined to stay 
their hands while non-cooperating with the English 
planters, their non-violence was the non- 
violence of the weak. Now that Indians were 
fighting violently as between brother and brother 
such non-violence could be of no avail, only non- 
violence of the strong could prove really effective. 

That required, as the first step, that there should 
be true repentance, based not on bravado but on 
the genuine feeling that right had to be done by 
those who had suffered from our momentary 
madness. Gandhiji wished everyone not to be 
swayed by his personal influence or by reason of 
his past services but think calmly and with suffi- 
cient detachment; and, if they felt that the way 
of non-violence appealed to their head and heart, 
then they should come forward for the reparation 
of the injury done to the Muslim brother. 

The Secretary of the Provincial Muslim League 
who had been good enough to come to him had 
complained that although the Government had 
made arrangement for repatriations, the mental 
attitude of the Hindus was not sufficiently reassur- 
ing. Gandhiji firmly said that the reality had to be 
faced and a determined effort made by everyone of 
them to root out the least trace of the feeling of 
hostility and make it possible for their Muslim 
neighbours to live in brotherly love once more. 

He proceeded by saying that if the Bihari Hindus 
did not honestly feel like it and imagined that the 
way of violence alone was the proper answer to 
the challenge of the times, then let them say so 
frankly and truthfully. He would not be hurt by 
the truth but would prefer not to live and see the 
day when the method of non-violence was thus 


beaten. It did not matter where he laid down his 


life for bringing about his cherished aim; anywhere 
in India would still be India for him. But he still 
hugged the hope that non-violence would surely be 
crowned by victory in the end; for in the example 
which Bihar might set in this line today, lay future 
hope of peace and progress for our unhappy land. 
15-3-"47 

Gandhiji had gone on a visit to the Governor 
about an hour before prayer time from where he 
returned five minutes too late to the prayer ground. 
When he began his address he first referred to 
that visit and said that people might. naturally be 
interested to learn why he had gone there. For him it 
was a courtesy call because he could not go expecting 
any favours or services from the Governor as 
of yore. Under a responsible Government, which 
theirs was, services and favours he could expect 


only from the ministers who were the representatives 
of the people. The Governor had undoubtedly 
powers with reference to the minorities but these 
too he could. exercise only with great restraint. 
What he discussed was for him to communicate 
to the ministers. One thing, however, the speaker 
was free to tell them. To his agreeable surprise the 
Governor had said that those who were responsible 
to the people had to begin with themselves. If they 
didnot begin with their individual lives and showed 
relative perfection, they could not be real reformers 
or servants of the people. 


Gandhiji wanted people also to disabuse them- 
selves of any thought that they had usurped any 
power from the British. Non-violent non-cooperation 
did not admit of any such assumption. What they 
performed was a simple duty. The result undoubtedly 
was that the British naturally and voluntarily 
divested themselves of much authority and powers 
and it was up to them to do their duty along the lines 
of non-violence, if they were to have complete 
power in and for the people. The late events in 
Bihar were a departure from that right conduct 
and, if the truth was not recognized and the 
infection of the Punjab spread, he had not a 
shadow of doubt that they would lose what was within 
their grasp. He, therefore, expected Bihar to recognize 
the fact and do its duty honourably and well. 

Gandhiji then proceeded to relate his experiences 
during the three short visits which had been paid 
to the neighbouring villages. It was painful for him 
to find the homes in the same condition as when 
the rioters had left them. If they wanted their 
Muslim neighbours to come back, it was necessary 
that the proper conditions should be restored and 
the debris completely cleared. Every individual who 
felt it was his.duty to make the return of the 
refugees smooth, could at once lend a hand in 
rendering the broken homes habitable once more. 

Gandhiji then referred to the healthy competition 
which had been noticed among the rural people 
for contributing towards the relief fund. In quantity 
the collections might have fallen short of what 
went to the credit of the inhabitants of Bankipore; 
but quantity was there made up by quality, for 
most of the rural contributions were made up of 
very small sums of money. 

Gandhiji then told the audience what promises 
he had made on their behalf to the Muslim sufferers 
who had come to him in the course of the day. He 
had assured them, in their name, that a repetition 
of the recent tragedy was impossible in Bihar. He 
had assured a flourishing Muslim merchant that he 
should not be afraid of restarting his business in 
full confidence, for he was sure that the ‘Bihari 
Hindu would honour that pledge. 
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Commingle v. fast, qafas arat 1 Ve be eS «Ul 


_ Comminute v. ges-zas Fen, sit-ait Rea Fear | 


US ce soe foe VS at 2 Sh 
Commiserate v. Tl Bal, WA Gal, A SAT | 
LS a” 2 AUS wl tS \o 
Commissar n. Fitan ( ead feet azarae ara ) 
(.'>- 5 2 > uw wv.) ij 
Commissariat m. tazH ase, Baal | 
“a « 4SE 4 a) 
Commissary n. sfafafa; ara; zt; Tara, Tazcaret 1 
ple pw y atl t 4&4)! ‘orl $ and an 
Commission 2. ai, ageft; warn, aaz; Rife, 
| afar; cere, zat, aga; aia, ea; faata avr, 
qa Aara | 
Sor? £ 5 yKasl sss! 3 ee cabs y t Faz i ye 
wele vole ‘ \y— wo t Se Pak a t cas! « dY> 
Commission v. atta, ferme ta, afr Far 1 
ys Berl «bs sel Li, 
Commissioner n. ata yast aHAt; GIA SAT TT 
UM ATET | tase Fly bh cole cole § pat ly ec cul 
Commit v. atal, za seat, 392 FAT; Fa | 
Us oes > AS Ne ily pe 
Commit ontself v. aaa 2ar, 84 ast, Ga ArT 
Vie Cg 6 Ve oty ches oxy 
«Commit to memory ¥. 4% Fal, SAT 
Lt ») ANS L 
‘Commit to prison v. #% * 2a, Gs Aaar 1 
lew fe sles $ 43 
Commitment m. al, Tat, THT 1 Cosh cops cones 


Committee n. a, Tard, BAA 1 ET oth, le 


Committee, standing n. a7a Fat 1 ES fb 
Committee, working n. #4 afafa i a i 
Commode n. wera # Wt 1 Sx S Lb 
Commodious adj. Ga, Sa-aiel, WAR, ACA | 
6 eld a as Vb Ld > he 
Commodity n. ws, faa, wah ste 

In Ss ce a ad «Jl 


Commodore n, aaa Fara AH aKa, ae Isat 
HH ARAC | i hI te cee pil CLI Le Goce 
Commodore, air n. aaft Jeet AK BHAT | 
il al 6 yb sly 
Common adj. a4, aaa, aaa; aga, aa; FEA; 
eHa, Ay | 
ces 64S fp tale «daw (6 tre tore cele 
Common gender n, ¥¥4 faa, agaréa, eras fore 
er Ite cok «SI ool 
Common law n, fant sat os ols, 
Common noun n. siffarae aa, ara fea | 
~|) ale Se dels gle 
Common praver, Book of n. aaa fia oriat 
a gare feta 1 OS S babel, S eS cy Si 
Common room m. aa aemaTaT 1 UYS Aes ele 
Common people nm. amaatt, aaa | be «oS ole 
Common practice n, aa zea, ar fears 1 
ae ele ‘joe ele 
Common sense n. ae aaa, aan a, adi aaa 
oe Se 6d Oslo ol Sie 
Common time or measure n. @ a1 arch ae 1 
JUS ole L 4 
Common n, a8 aia, Was, aa, Fe | 
Nae Be cole tomy ST oe 
Common, in aa% aH 1 ow —— 
Common with, in gat wz |! we 
Common, out of the ata, ix ist 
dyes 2 LS Zl 
Commonalty . 951, Waar, sar att SY ce «bee obey 
Commoner n. a4 aa a waarda, ta | 
at, -amte lt J cle 
Commonplace #. 31a ald, Ara #zaa | 
olf re ssl cle 
Commonplace adj. arqat, afar 1 et 
Commons n. 9a, Haat, aA tT SY ple eke clay 
Commons, House of nm. SHaH, VesHas 1 
ellis ine bey 
Commonwealth n. sara, waa | soely chy cle, 
Commotion n. aay, gas; Aadt; amar | . 
ee tos va Sbple Sf 
Communal adj. amas, avd; ferater, aeseis, 
Sarat 1 yee cthh wl w oss tT 6 QT 
Communalism n, fama, facaraedt . casi f as ylods 
Commune with v. amad atea, aiadta -arars 
Ls exe ob Uy uo wl 
Communicate 0, #241, Taal, AAA, Wat Sat Al Tara, 
fserrgt acat; faoat, fas etar | 
Liga de che oS rh GK clilgte bolas ye cite i, LS 
Communication n. @at, fearigt; as, ear; went 
deel tha “ha tue GSS ce 
Communication #. are a4, Ae-Ts Ta 1 
aN ook 1) td oc sbgs 
Communicative adj. at, agufgar, Gat Barer | 
Voss ot he se ark 
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Compattiot #. tarsi, saa suet, se adh 


Communion ». aa, aa; asftann, agedt fila, aha 
ast; AIA art, wyatt (shgadies ACTA ) 1 
«gh bl tcl the sles aS tae Mole Sle 1K. ‘he 

(ae Corl Co mm Ext) Ce Me 

‘Communism 2. aaa, gaa, eafasa | 

6 sis: wel gloe colslal. 

Community 2. aaa, feat; sa, AA ST, SAAT; 
ATA; ABA Y ile ch! flyrls tke LD ele cle p tad b cle’ 

Commute v. aqmar; ant ta FAT | US OF Ne Us, 

Compact n. aaa, aaalat | See ‘ox 

Compact adj. aia, mer gst, FA eT; nik WEAR | 

Nye ES cnet 

Companion n. art, aft, aria 1 olga (ib 

Company a. zit, ase, sear, SAG; aa, AA | 

Ke gl tock ilge dhe J} 

Company, bad or low m. aft azad | emer s: 

Company, bear or keep a person v. aa a a 
sat, atdt ata | bye el bie aa gh 

Company, keep v. faa at ate atar, (43 wat | 

la) es cli ga Cue I9 L a 

Company with, part v. Gal eat, sea ets, ara 

Sis BT, aT Ge Tray 
au a LC Po Oa | 

Comparable adj. auac#, Siea, ean, ST a 
gente ag cS, co UL gk BS be KI, 

Comparative adj, fia aa, araa-armat, fact, 
mm 1 I eg ale oT cf Ot 

Comparatively adv. axaeu, afaeaa, feat, aaa 

ale bee ei eet cane lite 

Compare v. gaat eal, fara, Beast Fea, SAT, 
RAAT; AA sal, FRIST BL AHA | 
LSS abi she Kyl y YT, slg, UT ables bob LL Ub 

Compare, beyond adj. gaa, aa%, Baa, Aas 

whi a le gp «Sil il 

Comparison n, faa, Goal, FRAT, aura | 

Syly vale UW cod 
eaeiteon with, in HHH, Gout, aad | 
coe UWF ie la 

Compartment #. tau, Gal, sar, eat | 

4 > 6ay5 ile oS 

“Compass n. 8, at, 44x; 22, ata; Wa, 115 (snaTear) | 

(s3's1) oo ‘er ‘law i> § Soya hg 
*Compas*, mariner’s n. Sdagal, feaqan) 
de aa Ls 

‘Compasses, pair of n. WHT 1 6, 

Compass v. 8, 8 swat, fie fear; srg ar ares 
AL, RIT BLM, STAT SAT; GT BLA; AST 
oll FS ghee bel, the of Wh Ia byl 

| gree US Ny sly alg HF 

Compassion 2. fl, Ga, a | Po turd che 

Compassionate adj. TI, RA Baas, wa 

[ote See VWs oS wy «slo 

Compatible adj. fram gen, alts, sage, galas | 

Gillen ST Hc Sige cl ya tle 


ae 6a at a ¢\ ya Ts fee’ 
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ute AN cel © er Sle ae 
Compeer n. art, aaa onzdt 1 wl © hy eel 
Compel v. aed FA, AMA BAT, TAK HAI, Faq 
tat 1 US ut 2 UT EY Ae IF 
Compendium n. 8&7, aig, gear | 
4 >> Pay) bb ell 
Compensate v. 4421 2, wit Gh aa, ats Bar, 
SS utaT 1 be Sb clas Shee US Ly OS clas de 
Compensation mn, 3@@, RAAT, $3; AaaAaT, AWE b 
Bo calie tSb vale pw cde 
Compete v. awadl Hal, Fanaa star, zig seat, Ga 
tal nes uw US EE ae US a\.l20 AS Gals 
Competence 7. 44, %I%1; aie, feared; fafa, 
DEAS j aes! « yl foi AS» ‘as ee] 
Competent adj. aw, aan; afsardt, fafeaa taarat b 
Vis es yt) «Gobel ¢ GY AS > 
Competition m2. azratt, ale, aaa 1 abla che cc yly 
Competitive examination n. auatte faa ar 
Competitor n. gRlaar ar auatt seater, etfgat 1 
byes Vis de © tapi at 
Compilation n. ang, asget, faz fen get | 
Va WS UGS) vey co Se 
Compile v. Ge A ASR BAT, TAT FA, FaTAaT 1 
: Vk VS haa ay les | L a ae 
faasast, wifatsaei, adig, 
fafa | : 
Olinale 6 SF gtinw ‘ se Poe 6 aa ben. 
Complaiu v. alta, ta, Rrra ae; geeat ar; 
afer ETAT i fey on | : las ie Yi § US oo Ke ‘ Vs, « (Sige x 
Complaint n. farmaa, gare; ga, tet; da, dard: 
atfsar 1 Gl § Gols Ss, o Vy 6QF a fla corks 
Complainant . wend, aifealt, qeaft 1 coe tl e cold 
Complaisance n. wiser, aaa, ate, xeaaaed t 
calaiale «fut co lige « Souths 
Goniiemiee: n, Wat, FIT; Wt Gea, Tl arate; azraqsH 
Lh lp $ shaar SIX «Lg K. SI» Se Sty? ey 


Complacence 
Complacency } 


9 Complete adj. Gr, Ae, ok fasae; Ga | 


‘KIL | 
Complete v. I aI, Gat ae 1 US Ly 
Complex adj. a%8 yaar eas ar ger, Yaa, Year 
eat, aauter | 
ME bya lel clay hye Ly ee Use obs ao bh 
Complex m. aa a fearmer qq 1 as © glo bo 
Complexion a, ta, @, @a 1 eS, ws, 2, 
Come. n. Weal, Gat, Alas 
BI soe wsaules ile 
Complicate v. Baer, Ga STeAaT | WE Gy bile 
Complication v. 97a, get, Fa 1 ee cs ccpenll 
Complicity m. devise, art dar, (gt ar aaa wai) | 
(ep le bh oy) bye ile ce 
Compliment m, ae, atm; saa, ei | 
lt colby fa a cial e- 
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CREATIVE FREEDOM 


[ The following is a summary of Acharya Kripalani’s 
address at the Conference of the Presidents and 
_ Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees 
held at Allahabad. —jJ.C.K.] 
a Among us are those who in the past gave up 
_ our studies or our careers, courted imprisonment 
-and suffered Jlathi blows. I hope the ideals of 
simplicity and sacrifice which inspired us_ then 
will continue to sustain us. 
REWARDS 

At that time we did not even dream of material 
rewards for our sacrifices. But today as the prospect 
of such rewards has gained actuality, we are exposed 
to dangerous temptations. Not all of us have been 
_ able to resist them. We are becoming soft and 
 ease-loving. We hunt for offices and ministerial 
appointments and are jealous of those who 
secure them. : 
When in office, we often ape the ways of our 
British predecessors whom we are so fond of 
- condemning. Our organization has been built on 
voluntary sacrifice and self-restraint, and if we give 
up these ideals so easily we shall fail to bring real 
- Swaraj to our people. 

SELF-RESTRAINT 

In fact there can be no real freedom without 
self-restraint. If freedom meant the right of everyone 
to do as he pleased then we have more of such 
freedom in India than is found anywhere else in 
the world. 

We can spit anywhere and commit nuisance 
wherever we like. Our house-wives regularly throw 
the daily rubbish on the street. We are free to keep 

cour children illiterate and to infect our neighbours 
_ with whatever diseases we breed in our homes. 
We have more freedom to pollute the Ganges 
which we worship than the Englishman has to 
pollute the Thames which he does. not pretend to 
worship. To take another example, our young 
students, with little experience of life, presume to 
dictate to us, as no English student would have 
dared to dictate to Churchill how to prosecute the 
war against Germany. | 
During my recent tour in Bihar, young students 
freely boarded my train without ticket and several 
times pulled the chain with impunity and detained 
the train ostensibly to honour the Congress 
President. Such manifestations of freedom are 
unheard of in England and other free countries. 
TRUE FREEDOM 
True freedom is creative and not self-destructive. 
It grows with self-restraint. Gandhiji is not free to 
smoke, to drink or to frequent the cinema, though 
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he is the freest individual we have. His freedom 
is the freedom of the dancer who has to step on 
the edge of a sword. 

He is at once the most free and the most 
restrained of men. He taught us revolt as well as 
self-restraint. The former being easy was learnt 
well by us. The latter we have not cared to learn. 
A great task and a small mind go ill together. 

We cannot win Swaraj until we have learnt to 
subordinate the smaller to the larger interest. 

Let me cite an example from my recent experi- 
ence in Bihar. We were late in arriving at a railway 
junction. I was worried, but the local Congress 
Secretary assured me that it did not mattér as he 
had kept the train waiting for me. Was it a com- 
pliment or an insult to me? 

If Congressmen begin to behave as if they were 
the rulers of the people and not their servants, 
then it is legitimate to say that what we have today 
are Congress Governments and not the people’s 
Governments. Such a rule would be no better!than 
the patterns of Pathan, Moghul, Rajput, Maratha or 
Sikh rule which India had formerly in her history. 

Delhi has been the seat as well as the grave of 
empires. If anyone thinks that by capturing power 
at Delhi we can attain Swaraj, he is much mistaken. 
Our Swaraj can only be attained in the villages by 
the service of the people. To kick the ladder by 
which one ascends is suicidal. 

DANGER FROM VIOLENCE , 

I have talked of the twin danger of succumbing 
to material temptations and of subordinating the 
larger national interest to the narrow interest of 
the party, caste or clique. Our third great danger 
and perhaps the greatest of all dangers is violence. 

I have no desire to enter into acontroversy on 
the merits or demerits of violence versus fon- 
violence. All I wish to stress at the moment is that 
circumstanced as we are today, violence will be 
disastrous for us. If we resort to violence against 
the British, we shall sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later, direct it against one another. 

We lack the necessary self-discipline and the 
necessary conventions to limit its use as, for 
example, the British have learnt. 

There are no less rivalries and animosities 
between the different political parties in Great 
Britain than there are amongst us. Nevertheless, no 
party thinks of resorting to violence to terrorize the 
other. Not only that. It would not have occurred 
to Churchill, however ruthless and unscrupulous 
he might be in his dealings with Germans or with 
Indians, to use his Governmental machinery to tamper 
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with the ballot boxes in England even when he knew 
that the result of the poll would be his downfall. 
| POLITICAL MORALITY 

We have so many divisions and unreasoning 
animosities in our political and religious life and 
so little of self-discipline and restraint that if we 
once take to violence to assert our will, we shall 
never know when or where to stop. 

In fact, so bitter and vile tend to become our 
mutual jealousies and rivalries that we often forget 
who our real enemies are. Not only the communa- 
lists but even some Congressmen sometimes talk 
and behave as if their real enemies were those whom 
they regarded as their political rivals. 

So low is our political morality that the episode 
of Prithviraj and Jaichand has never become 
obsolete. We find it easier to co-operate with the 
foreigner than with our own countrymen. If in our 
present state we take recourse to violence, we are 
in danger of annihilating ourselves. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 

We shall only succeed in discrediting democracy 
and pave the way for a dictatorship. In political 
life, as in the spiritual, self-discipline is the foundation 
of all other virtues. | 

Do not think that I am free from the failings 
against which I have warned you. 

Iam one of you and no better and, let me 
hope, no worse than most of you. We are ll 
equally prone to failings; and equally capable of 
rising above them, if we hold fast to the standards 
which Gandhiji has kept before us. Having 
been a Professor for many years I have never out- 
grown the habit of lecturing when I can. Moreover, 
having elected me as your President, you have left 
me no other choice. 


SAVING CEREALS 


In view of the present cereal shortage in the 
country, certain experiments on diet were tried in 
‘Maganvadi. The following results which have been 
tested at Maganvadi will be helpful to save cereal 
consumption to some extent.. 

Rationing authorities in certain places are 
distributing atta instead -of cereals and as the 
cereals employed are of lower quality there is a 
suggestion of adding calcium salt to the atta to 
make.it more nutritious. We would suggest an 
addition to the atta of 15% of cleaned groundnut 
cake. This will have many advantages: 

1 There will be an outright saving of 15% in 
cereals. 

2. The protein content of 
practically doubled. 

3. There will be no increase in the cost; if 
anything it may scale down the cost. 

4, The groundnut cake is very rich in vitamin 

B. complex particularly in vitamin B. 

There is no danger of the cake powder getting 
rancid as in the proportion in which it :will be 
present in the atta, the anti-oxident property of 
the atta will be effective to check any hydrolysis. 

Only good fresh seeds should be taken, cleaned 
by hand-picking and pressed in bullock-driven ghani 


the atta will be 


presses. The extraction of oil being by cold process 
no nutritious ingredients of the groundnut are 
lost. The oil is pressed out leaving only about 
10 to 11% in the cake. The cakes are broken into 
small pieces and dried in the sun. The cake so 
treated will remain quite fresh for at least one 
week and retain its flavour. They get bone hard © 
and can be cracked to a fine meal in a_ pestle - 
and mortar. This meal can be fed in the hand 
chakki to pulverize and bring it to atta consistency. 

The 15% of its addition will mean in the 
normal diet a daily consumption of less than 14 
chhataks. There is no difficulty in making the 
preparations of the atta. It retains all the good 
points of the whole-cereal atta plus a special 
nutty flavour which makes food all the more tasty. 
This flavour may be very negligible when only 15% 
of groundnut-oilcake atta is added and only on 
a larger addition can the taste be fully appreciated. 

The cake contains over 50 % of high grade protein. 

Scientific experiments elsewhere have also establi- 
shed high grade digestibility coefficient of ground- 
nut protein. It ranks with the microbial protein 
of yeast and closely approximates animal protein 
as found in milk, eggs and mutton. 

After many experiments we have come to the 
conclusion that 1 to 2 chhataks of groundnut oil- 
cake can be easily digested and taken along with 
cereals making the preparation more palatable. The - 
cake bits are soaked in water and in two hours 
or so they disintegrate forming a uniform paste. 
This paste can be mixed with atta and made 
into chapatis. The proportion of 1:5 is quite 
good. The paste adds to the flavour of the dal 
or vegetable, if cooked along with these. It is very 
tasty when used in the preparation of dalia or 
porridge with cereals half and half or even with- 
out that. 

Such use of groundnut cake will release some 
of the cereal needed and will be a very good health- 
giving food. 

Sweet Potatoes: Sweet potatoes are rich in starch 
and can form a good substitute for cereals. These 
should be cooked over steam. If cooked with water, 
almost all the water should be allowed to evaporate, 
for, otherwise much of the mineral salts will get 
dissolved in the water and would have to be dis- 
carded with the water. 

Sweet potatoes can be taken mixed with vege- 
tables, milk, curds or in any other convenient form. 
If at any of the meals, cereals are to be totally 
substituted by this, a little more of sweet potatoes 
should be taken on the weight of the usual consump- 
tion quantity of cereal. 

DEVENDRA KUMAR GUPTA (A. I. V. I. A.) 
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_ She has ever 
life according to the ideals propounded by Gandhiji. 
_ Having come under the influence of Theosophy in 
her early childhood, she has cultivated equal respect 
_ for all religions though she remains 
_ Muslim herself. In her zeal for unity she even edited 
' an Urdu weekly called the Ittehad for sometime 
- in 1942. But for various reasons she had to stop it. 


_ statement 
2 her fast into which I must not go at present. I 
= shall permit myself to say this much only that she 
- fasted to evoke 
- co-religionists. The fast dragged on and I became 
anxious about her life. 
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BIBI AMTUL SALAAM 


Bibi Amtul Salaam has for years lived for Hindu- 


‘ Muslim unity. She comes from a well-known family 
Pe of Mussalmans in the Patiala State in the Punjab. 
But she put aside the comforts that her birth 


offered her and joined Gandhiji’s Ashram in 1930. 
since endeavoured to shape her 


a staunch 


During the Bengal famine she came to East 


- Bengal and worked in Tipperah district rendering 
* yeoman service to the afflicted people. But thdugh 
_ she has a strong will, her body is very frail and she 
- had to go to Sevagram for recuperation. Riots broke 
' out in Bengal. Reports of the happenings in Noa- 


khali made her restless and she came to Bengal and 


. had started working in the affected areas a few days 
4 before Gandhiji’s arrival at Chaumuhani. 


What she saw oppressed her. She worked in 


 Dasgharia at first. Being a highly religious woman, 


she could not bear to see people deprived of religi- 
ous solace. Then she shifted to the village Shirandi. 


4 For reasons into which I need not go, she went 
_ on a fast there while she was running a temperature 
' of 104° F. 


On the ninth day of the fast she dictated a 
to me, explaining the idea behind 


genuine repentance among her 


We were all in a fix. Bibi Amtul Salaam alone 
was at peace. She had resigned herself to God's will 
and was prepared to die. It was a test of faith. 
Towards the last week she would not let her 
temperature be taken. We wanted to test her urine. 
She protested. What was the good? It would simply 


_ cause more anxiety. Friends came from far and 


near to see her and were struck by her brave 
suffering. She had the Quran and the Gita recited 
to her gvery day and the recitation soothed her. A 
doctor friend pleaded with her, “ Sister, your life is 
not your own. Won't you let me give you an injec- 


tion of glucose? At least give me permission to do 


so if you become unconscious.” She opened her 
eyes and spoke with an effort. Her voice was 
feeble but clear and steady. “My life I have 
surrendered to God. His will be done. If He wishes 
me to live, I cannot die. I must not take injections. 
The fast must continue until its object is fulfilled.” 


The Police and the local leaders were also 
worried. They tried their utmost. They all went to 
Gandhiji and wanted him somehow to put an end 
to the fast. He could not do so. She had embarked 
upon the fast on her own initiative and had taken 
his word that he won't compel her to break it. 


He was scheduled to go to Shirandi on the 20th 
January, the 25th day of her fast, in the course of 
his tour. We were sceptical whether she ‘would 
hold out so long and wanted him to go there 
earlier. We all felt that his presence at Shirandi 
might be able to achieve what nothing else had 
and the fast might come to a successful end. 
Gandhiji was disinclined to change the tour pro- 
gramme and she herself was not keen. “ Let him 
come when I am near the end, so that I can die 
in his lap”, she said. And so Gandhiji arrived at 
Shirandi on the 20th. Even in her terribly weak 
state from her sick bed she supervised all arran- 
gements for his stay. Such has been her devotion 
to Gandhiji. And she sent me and Abha Gandhi 


to receive him as she could not walk herself. 


A Muslim Deputation waited on Gandhiji at 3 
p. m. They were extremely sorry for what had 
happened. Replying to their plea that he should 
intervene to end the fast, Gandhiji said that he 
had come as the friend of the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans. If they could tear open his heart 
they would find there nothing but love. Bibi 
Amtul Salaam was more than a daughter to him. He 
did not wish to lose her. He had taught the 
Muslim boys under his care to be firm in their 
faith and had seen to it that they said their namaz 
and observed Ramzan. She had embarked on the 
fast because she could not stand the ‘religious 
intolerance of her Muslim brethren. She loved 
Islam, but she did not hate the Hindus. She had 
not taken his permission to go on fast. He was the 
last person to trifle with her faith. The object of the 
fast has to be fulfilled. It was to make the Muslims 
see the wrong that they had done and repent for 
it. If they were genuinely repentant and assured 
non-recurrence of such things in the future, he 
would plead with her to break the fast. After all 
God was one and the same by whatever name men 
called Him. 


He had read in the Morning News that Quaid- 
e-Azam Jinnah had said that Pakistan could not be 
established through force. He had also said that in 
Pakistan there would be perfect freedom and safety 
for the minorities. He had not come to East Bengal 
on a political mission. His was a purely humanita- 
rian mission. If they wanted the Hindus to leave 
East Bengal, they should say so plainly. If not, they 
should redress the wrong done and give assurances 
for the future. Then he would certainly persuade 
Bibi Amtul Salaam to break her fast. If they said 
one thing and meant another, if they broke their 
word afterwards, they would have to reckon with 
his fast instead of Amtul Salaam’s.:He could not 
hold them responsible for the whole district. But 
they should take up the responsibility for the peace 
of their area. By doing so they would be laying 
the foundation of peace for the whole of Noakhali, 
nay for the whole of East Bengal. After mutual 
consultation they evolved a formula expressing 
sorrow for what had happened and guranteeing the 
religious freedom of the Hindus in future in the 
village of Shirandi and four adjoining villages. 


ee 


It was signed by the leading members of the 
Muslim community representing the five villages 
mentioned. It was past 9 P. M. when the agreement 
was finally completed and Gandhiji handed over a 
cup of orange juice to Bibi Amtul Salaam after 
recitation of the Quran by the Muslim friends. 


S. N. 
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BLINDNESS AT A PRICE 


We had already written about the evil effects 
of vanaspati ghee. Sir S. S. Sokhey, Director of the 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay, states that experiments 
conducted in the Haffkine Institute on the nutritive 
values of hydrogenated oil show that 

(1) the consumption of hydrogenated oils 
resulted in inferior growth; 

(2) their consumption interfered with the ab- 
sorption of calcium in the body; and 

(3) their consumption resulted in a change in 
the fat composition of the body. 


Recently, in the Council of State, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
stated that the Research Institute at Izzatnagar had 
reported that the use of vanaspati was bad for 
health and affected the eyesight. Experiments 
conducted on rats show that the third generation 
of them become blind. In the light of these scientific 
experiments one would have thought that any 
Government with the welfare of the people in their 
mind would have banned vanaspati out of the country 
and locked up the vanaspati manufacturers as 
anti-social beings. But India is tolerant even to the 
extent of hugging its evil-doers. 

We understand that the Government is contem- 
plating provision for the detection of adulteration 
of ghee with vanaspati by adding 5% basic oil and 
colouring it. We fear that this will’ be absolutely of 
no use. Vanaspati is generally made of groundnut oil 
cotton-seed or oil. The addition of these oils in a 
small proportion will be of no avail for detection. 
Scientists are of opinion that at least 10% of sesame 
oil ( til oil ) is the least amount that can be effective, 
and no other oils would be useful. Besides, the 
colouring can be removed at a very small cost. 
One wonders why there should be the need for all 
this circumventing of. the issue. 


It is clear that the expenditures incurred by these 
manufacturers are of no avail to the nation as a 
whole. They add nothing to the existing fat of the 
country. If anything, they decrease their assimil- 
ability by hydrogenation and to the extent they are 
destructive of the fat stock of the land. The fresh 
oils that are produced at comparatively low rates 
are acquired by these factories and at a cost which 
is often double the original cost; they destroy the 
natural food values and make the nation subject to 
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various deficiency diseases, and for this disservice 
the nation has to pay in the utilization of its man- 
power, capital and human effort. We are amazed 
at our action when we sit down calmly and 
think over the pros and cons in regard to this 
question. | 

In so far as adulteration of dairy ghee is the 
main objective of this industry it is a direct hit on 
the dairy industry. In a country which is largely 
vegetarian, reduction of ghee consumption, however 
caused, will undermine the health of the people. 
The argument that Western nations use margarine ~ 
will not hold in our country. Margarine is used like 
butter over slices of bread and in a temperate climate 
the hydrogenation needs to be carried out to a very 
little extent. In our country such a treatment will 
still leave the product in a liquid state. Besides 
Europeans obtain animal fats from various other 
sources as they are meat eaters and their cooking 
is done mainly with lard ( animal fat ). Hence, any 
comparison with other countries is fallacious. 

India’s is a cow-centered economy. We need cows 
for the plough, for transport, for carriage and for 
yielding milk. Hence, any measure that adversely 
affects the maintenance of the cow will also ad- 
versely affect our national economy. A correct view 
of the affairs in the proper perspective would make 
vanaspati production equivalent to cow slaughter, 
and we hope at least those who venerate the 
cow will look at this aspect of the question 
conscientiously and refrain from an_ industry 
which is based on pure avarice, ignoring all 
considerations of national welfare. 

From the economic point of view the ‘vanaspati 
mills in so far as they enter the market for 
vegetable oils tend to put up the prices of ordinary 
oils. So the poorer consumers of vegetable oil have 
to pay a higher price for the only source of fat 
that is available to them. The well-to-do classes 
who use this hydrogenated oil pay a still higher 
price for materials which may prove even harmful 
to them and perhaps obtaining nothing in return 
even by way of fat if the digestibility is impaired by 
hydrogenation. Apart fromthe raising of the price 
of oils even under controlled rates, because of the 
advent of capitalists in the market, the tendency 
is towards black-marketing, which again has an 
injurious effect on the budget of the poorer 
consumers. 

We are amazed at the recommendation of the 
Advisory Planning Board which has suggested the 
raising of the target of production of this article 
from 82,000 tons ‘in 1941 to 400,000 in 1950. Are 
we thinking of industries as a means of making 
wealth for a few, or should our industries be the 
means of supplying the needed articles to satisfy 
human needs? Are there no moral considerations 
to guide us in this matter? Is our industrial policy 
to be devoid of all humanity? If so, we are heading 
for the jungle. We trust-that no time will be 
lost in calling ahalt as far as this industry is 
concerned. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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GANDHIJI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 


17-3-'47 

The gathering at Masurhi was, according to 
_ official estimates, more than thirty thousand and. 
_ during the Ramadhun, a very large section of the 
_ men and women present participated in the recital. 
_ Gandhiji began by congratulating the audience on 
that account. Then he told them that his Bihar 
tour had not been undertaken for pleasure, but on 
account of serious and grave reasons. He would 
_ visit those places where Muslims had suffered. His 
_ appeal to the Hindus was to show repentance by 
_ means of worthy and suitable acts. 
During the mad days of November, women and 
_ children were remorselessly murdered, while men 
had also been done to death in such numbers as to 
_ put Noakhali in the shade, although events there 
_ had been of a sufficiently serious character. He 
_ expected the Hindus of Bihar to show true repen- 
tance and not merely shout “Jai” or victory in his 
_ name. He 'not only expected them to contribute 
liberally towards the relief fund but what he expect- 
_ ed them to do more was that they should come 
_ forward and confess at least to him the wrongs 
_ that they had done. This alone could bring him 
_ true peace of mind. 
7 Gandhiji said that he had asked for reports of 
events from various sources. One of them stated 
_ that the initial aggression had been from the side 
_ of the Musalmans. He was not at all concerned how 
the trouble actually started: the problem was, as 
_ the Hindus were in such overwhelming majority, 
_ how could they stoop so low as to indulge in mur- 
_ dering the innocents? True repentance, with the 
_ consequent reparatory action, alone could restore 
_ abiding peace between the two sister communities. 
‘ The report also accused the Government of 
indifference to wrongs suffered by the Hindus at 
; 
: 


_ the hands of the Muslims. Similar reports had also 
_ been received from Muslim quarters complaining 
- of indifference to Muslim complaints. Gandhiji con- 
_ tinued that he was slow to believe either report. 
_ A popular Government that was so indifferent or 
_ partial one way or the other could not exist for 
any length of time. The Government had already 
_ declared that they would presently appoint an im- 
- partial Commission to hear all complaints, examine 
_ the causes of the terrible disturbances and discover 
__ ways and means for avoiding repetition of the tra- 
_ gedy. They would also advise as to the reparation 
to be made to the sufferers. Let those who had 
_ sent their letters to him, he continued, be ready 
_ with their evidence to be put before the Commission. 
His was not the way of a judge or of a prosecutor. 

_ His was the humble role of a reformer and huma- 
_nitarian. He had, therefore, to deal with known 
facts and invite offenders to repent for their follies. 

18-3-'47 

Gandhiji referred to his visit to Masurhi and 
described with emotion the wreckage he had 
witnessed. He pointed out that he had read about 
the happenings in Masurhi in the Muslim League 
report which, he regretted to have to say, he had 
believed to be grossly exaggerated. But he had to 
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confess now that much of the description about 
Masurhi seemed to him to be borne out. And what 
one read, however honest it might be, was wholly 
different in effect from the actual sight. He was 
told that the tragedy was largely due to the 
excitement caused by the observance of Noakhali 
Day. He was told, too, that the Muslims of Bihar 
were perturbed by the talk that was going about 
that the Punjab Day was to be observed on the 
23rd. He hoped that it was a mere rumour which 
had no foundation in fact. Such an observance 
anywhere would mean a clear invitation for mutual 
slaughter between brother and brother. He had 
told the Muslim friends: that if such a misfortune 
took place in Bihar he would want to perish in 
the flames. His incessant prayer to God was that 
he would not keep him alive to witness such an 
awful and disgraceful scene. 

Gandhiji then read two letters which he had 
received on the way to Bir from the adjacent villages. 
One was from Sain and the other from Barni. He 
wished that the friendly spirit running through the 
letters which were described to be as from the 
Hindu and Muslim residents of the villages would 
become universal. 

Collections were made after the speech. Gandhiji 
remained whilst the collections were made. — 

21-3-'47 

Gandhiji commenced with a reference to his 
visit to Garahwan village where men, women and ° 
children had been brutally done to death and 
asked those assembled before him to sit in mourn-. 
ful silence in sympathy with the deceased. He 
asked them to consider for themselves why innocent 
women and children had been killed. Was it to 
save any religion ? No religion, Gandhiji emphasized, 
taught anyone to kill his neighbours. What was 
done was nothing but wanton destruction — he did 
not stop to think whether it was done from motives 


’ of self interest or any other. 


The houses which a few months ago were full 
of life, Gandhiji said, were now desolate and every- 
one knew about it. But then what was to be done 
next ? People went to bathe in the Ganges, believing 
that their sins could thus be washed off. The ruins 
before them should remind them of the sin they 
had committed on helpless women and children and 
they should seek to expiate it by considering in what 
way they could redeem themselves. Gandhiji told 
them that they should clean the ruined houses and 
make them neat and habitable. They should also 
express to their Muslim brethren their repentance 
for the past occurrances and persuade them to 
return to their villages, telling them that then 
alone they would have peace of mind. It was 
possible that the Muslims might turn round and 
ask how they could go back and live in the houses 
where their kith and kin had been done to death. 
The Muslims, Gandhiji said, would be justified in 
saying so. But, if the guilty men or their relations 
could go to the Muslims with truly penitent hearts 
and assure them that what was past was past and 
would never be repeated, he was sure that even 
a stone heart would melt. 


ll... eee 
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Amidst this mad upheaval, Gandhiji continued, 
there were men, like oasis in a desert, who risked 
the wrath of the violent mobs and saved many Muslim 
lives and Muslim property. Those people deserved 
congratulations, though they did not need any. If he 
did not go to them, Gandhiji said, it did not mean 
that he had not recognized their work. But he was 
in the nature of a doctor who went not to the 
well but to the suffering. 

He had been told, Gandhiji proceeding said, 
that the Hindus had also suffered in the conflict. If 
there were any such, they too needed help and 
would be included in the relief. 

Gandhiji mentioned that about fifty persons, 
who were wanted in connection with the riot cases, 
had surrendered the day after his arrival at Masurhi. 
He welcomed it and hoped that others who had 
taken part in the riots would surrender to the 
proper authorities, making a clean breast of the 
crimes they had committed and taking whatever 
punishment might be given to them. If people had 
not the courage to surrender to the authorities, 
Gandhiji said, they could come to him or 
Badshah Khan or Major General Shah Nawaz with 
their confessions. . 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to the fear entertained 
by the Hindus of Noakhali about preparations that 
were being made by the Muslims to observe 
Pakistan Day on the 23rd inst. A friend from 
Khadi Pratisthan had also come to him and explain- 
ed to him that the situation in Noakhali was de- 
teriorating. Gandhiji said that he had told that 
friend that he would not be persuaded to leave 
his post in Bihar at the present moment, for he 
believed that his mission, if fully successful in Bihar, 
would cast its effect on Bengaland perhaps on the 
rest of India. The Muslims of Bihar and the Hindus of 
Bengal should accept him as security for the safety 


of their life and property from the hands of the . 


communalists. He had come here, Gandhiji said, to 
do or die. Therefore, there was no question of 
abandoning his post of duty till the Hindus and 
the Muslims could assure him that they did not 
need his services. 
22-3-'47 

Gandhiji who returned to Patna this morning 
after a six daystour of the affected area in Masurhi 
Thana. gave an account of his _ impressions 
to the gathering assembled at the evening prayer 
meeting at the Bankipore Maidan.. Gandhiji 
expressed satisfaction with the attitude of the 
villagers who were not only genuinely penitent 
over the past happenings.but were also willing to 
atone for the past in the manner he might suggest. 
Liberal contributions, as liberal as it could be in 
rural India, were made by them for the relief of the 
Muslims, and even when he drove in the car he 
was stopped and presented with purses. Besides 
purses, Gandhiji said, he had also received letters 
from them expressing their readiness and willingness 
to help in the rehabilitation of the Muslims. 

In a number of places, Gandhiji proceeding said, 
due to the bravery of the local Hindus, no incidents 
had occurred, He was told by the Muslims them- 


selves that in Dinapore Sub-division no trouble 
occurred though the Muslims were greatly nervous. 
Gandhiji said that he had addressed the Muslim 


women refugees in the morning at Piplawan. He 
did not wish at present to enter intoa description 
of the feelings of these women and their present 
condition. His heart was too full and he did not 
wish to shed tears. He only wanted to tell them 
how to repent. He tried as best as he could to 
console them and persuaded them to pick up 
courage and return to their villages, placing reliance 
on God. At this meeting he was told that Muslim | 
women and men dreaded the approach of March 
23, as it had been reported that Punjab Day would be — 
observed in Bihar on that date. He had told them that — 
the Bihar Government had banned the observance of 
any kind of day, be it Pakistan Day or Punjab Day. The 
Minister who was present also gave the assurance 
that no celebration of any kind would be permitted 
and that the ban would be sstrictly enforced 
throughout the Province. The Bihar Government, 
Gandhiji said, had banned the Kisan Rally also. In 
his opinion, that was rightly done. The present 
atmosphere in the country was such that any kind 
of rally or procession led to one kind of trouble 
or other. In the language of the Bhagwad Gita, 
very often action lay in inaction and inaction in act- 
ion. Gandhiji illustrated this truth by giving striking 
modern instances. Thus in modern warfare, very 
often inactivity was obligatory and could therefore 
be described as real activity, and at such a time 
any activity, so-called, would savour of criminality. 
He would, therefore, urge both the Hindus and the 
Muslims to refrain from celebrating these days. A 
true satyagrahi should implicitly obey the directions 
of those he had himself put in power. What he 
said did not refer only to March 23. It applied to 
the future also and at no time should these celeb- 
rations be indulged in, so long as the atmosphere 
remained as it was that day. 

Continuing Gandhiji said that if the Hindus 
realized the error of their past conduct, then he 
would expect the Hindus in the affected areas to 
contribute physical labour for the renovation of 
damaged houses. That act performed voluntarily, 
freely and sincerely would inspire lost confidence 
as nothing else could. 

Gandhiji mentioned that after his arrival at 
Masurhi about fifty persons who were wanted -in 
connection with the riots had surrendered to the - 
authorities. By this time the number had probably 
gone up and he hoped many more would come 
forward to acknowledge their guilt. Confession of 
their guilt, Gandhiji concluded, not only evoked 
respect for their courage but would ultimately 
enhance the prestige of the province as a whole. 

23-3-'47 

Gandhiji’s weekly silence having commenced, 
his written message in Hindustani was read out to 
the congregation after the prayers. It was his earn- 
est prayer that those who were present and those 
others whom his voice could reach should under- 
stand the aim of life. The aim of life was that they 
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_ should serve the Power that had created them, and 
on Whose mercy or consent depended their very 
breath, by heartily serving Its creation. That meant 
love, not hate ‘which one saw everywhere. They 

had forgotten that aim and were either actually 

fighting each other or preparing for that fight. If 

- they could not escape that calamity, they should 

: pereeard India’s independence as an impossible dream. 
_If they thought that they would get independence 
by the simple fact of the British power quitting 

the land, they were sadly mistaken. The British 

_ were leaving India. But if they continued fighting 

one another, some other power or powers would 


world with its weapons, it was a folly. 

A friend had written, continued Gandhiji, that 
a sort of peace seemed to have been established in 
the Punjab through military occupation. That peace 
_was the peace of the grave. The people were 
silently preparing for an open and deadlier fight. 
_ Weapons were being collected. After that even the 
_ military would find it impossible to control the 
iy ’ people. It was his firm conviction that the peace 


4 BF ould be no peace. True peace would only come 
when at least one side, if not both, adopted 
the true bravery that non-violence gave. 
, Bihar had realized, said Gandhiji, that there was 
no bravery in killing women and children. It was 
{ sheer cowardice, It would be a grand thing if Bihar 
. could manifest the true bravery of silent strength, 
and show thereby the true path of life to the 
_ whole world. 
' At the end Gandhiji informed the audience that 
_ the prayer meeting on Monday would be held 
~ near Poonpoon. 
24-3-'47 
4 The prayer meeting at Rajghat was very noisy. 
_ There was a very large number of women not used 
to meetings. They set up an incessant chatter. The 
4 usual prayer was nevertheless conducted amid the 
din. When the time for Gandhiji’s speech came, 
he said that he was not anxious to hear his own 
- voice. He would not speak to them if the chatter 
- continued. His remarks were, therefore, addressed 
- to the volunteers who, he said, ought to prepare 
especially new audiences such as that day's by word 
of mouth or otherwise telling them the rules that 
- govern public meetings. He advised preparation of 
short leaflets for distribution among such people. 

He then said he had visited Behrawan where 
Hindu houses had been damaged. He said that for 
him the Hindus and the Muslims were like two eyes, 
as Sir Syed Ahmed had said. Such isolated instances 
ought not to diminish the heinousness of the 
Hindus’ crime against the Muslims. 
25-3-'47 

At today’s prayer» meeting perfect silence was 
observed by the audience to the end. Gandhiji 
congratulated them for it. He told them that he 
had heard that the Hindus were boycotting the 
Muslims. If that was so, it wasa bad omen. True 
repentance demanded true friendship in which 


© step in. If they thought they could fight the whole 
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there could be no room for boycott. Hence, if they 
were truly repentant, they ought not to boycott 
the Muslims. He then referred to a visit of Muslim 
League friends who were prepared to co-operate 
in every way in rehabilitation and he added that 
without the co-operation of the League friends in 
Bihar there could be no friendship which depended 
not on the bayonet but on mutual goodwill. 

Gandhiji had a visit from a friend from Noakhali 
who had come to report that things had worsened 
there after his departure. He had replied that the 
work he was doing in Bihar could not but affect 
the Noakhali work for the better. He advised the 
Noakhali friend to report every misdeed to the 
proper authorities. Whatever came to his notice he 
would gladly pass on to the authorities with con- 
fidence. In any case he would advise them to be 
calm, courageous and to have faith in God as the 
true and only Helper. 

Lastly, he referred to a visit from Dome friends, 
whom it was the duty of every Hindu to befriend., 
They, he was told, were under a double disability. 
They were treated as outcastes by the caste Hindus 
and as the lowest in the heirarchy of untouchables. 
This was a shame which the Hindus were bound to 
wipe out at the earliest moment, if Hinduism was 
not to perish. 


‘LEARN FROM THE EXPERIENCE 
OF OTHERS’ 


[ The Chinese have a proverb: ‘A wise man learns 
from his experience; a wiser man learns from the 
experience of others’. The following article by Louis 
Bromfield appears in the Reader’s Digest of October 
last and teaches us the lesson that we in India at any 
rate cannot afford to trifle with the soil, but must deal 
with it gently and reverentially. — V. G. D.] 

On a clear, beautiful day last spring I flew 
from Austin, Texas, to Chicago. Unrolled like a 
map beneath our plane lay a good part of the vast 
Mississippi Basin, once the richest and most produc- 
tive agricultural area of its size in the world. 

It is still rich in spots, but most of it now is 
an area of steadily waning productivity. Most of 
its forests have been cut down, and much of its 
agricultural land has been ruined. All this has 
happened in less than 100 years and in some parts 
in little more than a generation. 

Halfway through Iowa my companion looking 
down, said, ‘My, that’s a pretty sight! There’s an 
awful lot of food being raised down there.’ 

From an aesthetic point of view it was a pretty 
sight. .~ . 

It was pretty all right, but my companion, a 
city fellow, saw only the surface. He did not see 
the ugly, frightening things which were taking money 
out of his pockets, and perhaps even the calcium 
out of his bones and the phosphorus out of his 
brain. Presently I began telling him what lay beneath 
the pretty picture, beginning with the moment we 
had taken off in the Black Lands in Texas. 

The Black Lands, as virgin soil, were wonder- 
fully deep and heavy with decayed organic material 
lying over a limestone or marl base. Such soil 
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exists in few parts of the earth, notably in Texas, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Russia’s Ukraine. As the 
plane rose, however, it became evident that in the 
Texas Black Lands great streaks and circular areas 
had turned grey or white. The grey meant 
that the rich topsoil was almost gone; the white, 
where the limestone showed, meant that the topsoil 
was gone altogether. Many years. and a _ vast 
expenditure of money will be needed to make that 
eroded marl grey base once more productive. When 
the white limestone shows through, there will 
be no more production for a million years. 

How had this rich soil gone ? It had been washed or 
blown away, because it had been ploughed year after 
year and left bare tothe ravages of rain and wind. 

Presently we passed into the red land of 
Northern Texas and Southern Oklahoma, once 
as fine grazing land as there was in the world. 
Here millions of buffaloes fed on the succulent 
bluestem and buffalo grasses, and the streams 
ran clear. But now the land, over-grazed by 
cattle and burnt over each year, grow only a 
thin weedy cover or coarse Johnson grass which 
most ranchmen regard as a pest. The dilapidated 
rench houses were few and far between, and only 
a few skinny cattle grazed the once-rich: land. 

Worst of all, except where a few wise farmers 
had terraced their fields, the red soil was gashed 
by great gullies that were growing constantly into 
the land, devouring billions of tons of soil every 
year. The streams and rivers, swollen by spring 
rains ran red as blood.... 

Government figures show an increase during 
the past few years in the average yield per acre of 
our major crops. . When analyzed, however, 
this statistical increase is not what it appears to 
be. No account was taken of the thousands of 
acres that have been abandoned because they 
can no longer produce, and of the fact that the 
yield on land still used is boosted by improved 
(hybrid) seed which ‘artificially’ increases produc- 
tion .. . and which has nothing to do with soil. 

It is well-known that the yield of virgin corn- 
belt lands (prior to 1850) was often 120 bushels per 
acre and upward without fertilizers. The current 
yield in Mc Lean County, Illinois, one of the best 
producing corn areas in the country, is only about 
55 bushels per acre. That is the measure of our 
soil’s decline. 

What we saw onthe flight was the record 
of rich land worn out or destroyed. It hadn't 
occurred to my companion that this tragedy was 
costing him money in higher food prices, in the 
higher taxes that are required to pay subsidies, 
and perhaps to pay for future relief and made- 
work projects. He didn’t realize that depleted 
land, which lacks minerals vital to the health 
of human beings, inevitably, produces crops and 
livestock that are also deficient in these elements, 
and that people who eat the products of depleted soils 
gradually become physically and mentally deficient. 

Many persons believe that alllettuce, for example, 
has the same vitamin and mineral content. This is 


not true. One head of lettuce can be high in mineral 
and vitamin content and another may have little 
more nutritional value than a glass of water. This 
is because the mineral, and to a large extent the 
vitamin, content of any vegetable is determined 
by the mineral content of the soil on which it is 
stown. Healthy citizens cannot be produced from 
eroded and depleted soils. | 

My companion had never realized that as the 
natural fertility of the soil goes down the cost of 
production mounts; hence the price goes up for 
consumers and the farmer’s profit declines. 

What the ‘pretty’ landscape actually showed 
was an appalling record of the destruction of natural 
resources upon which the strength, wealth and 
power of this nation are founded. If the steady destr- — 
uction of agricultural land continues, the price of 
food may increase until only the rich can afford 
steak, butter and cream... 

It would be wrong to ignore the progress being 
made in soil and water conservation and in soil 
restoration in various parts of the United States. 
Soil conservation laws have been an immense step 
forward. They are administered by farmers them- 
selves, but the U.S. Soil Conservation Service stands 
ready to give engineering aid and advice. 

The State as well as some of our great industrial 
corporations and societies such as the Friends of 
the Land and the Friends of the Soil are all doing 
important work... . 

Over large parts of our country the great 
task of anchoring our soil and keeping our rain 
water where it falls still remains to be done. The 
ultimate responsibility for this job lies with the 
farmer. But in certain areas the soil has been so 
depleted that food raised on it wholly lacks 
essential minerals, and this has so weakened the rural 
population that they are unable to help themselves. 
Here some measure of Government aid is necessary. 
Money appropriated for the battle against erosion 
and floods will pay large dividends to the nation. 

You can read the truth of the whole story in 
the passing landscape from the window of a train 
or an automobile. Try it some time. Bear in mind 
that every eroded field, silt-clogged river and burned- 
over forest, every ruined and abandoned farm, is 
costing you money—=in higher prices, in more 
taxes, in more subsidies, in strikes for higher 
pay because the higher cost of food has eaten 
deeper into the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Remember that when our soil and forests and other 
natural resources are gone it will not matter if we 
have all the gold in the world buried at Fort Knox 
orif the Treasury Department turns out truckloads 


- of banknotes, for we shall be finished as a nation. 
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HOW GANDHIJI VIEWS HIS 
PEACE MISSION 
[In the Searchlight of Patna of the 30th March 


» 1947 appears a report of the proceedings of a meeting 
’ Gandhijiheld at a refugees’ camp in Bihar. The answers 
that he gave to the various demands of the refugees 
strikingly reveal his approach to the question of the 


' restoration of peace and friendliness between the two 
communities. 


These answers deserve the careful attention of all 


4 those who seek the restoration of peace and friend- 
_ liness in place of the madness that is stalking this 
hapless land at the moment. 


— Ep. | 


“As far as possible I have refrained from 


4 _ discussing the affairs in Noakhali in my speeches. 


But whenever I have had occasion to speak about 
Noakhali, I admit that I have spoken with great 


E restraint. Do the Muslims want that I should not 


_ speak about the sins committed by them in Noakhali 


e- 


noha ee Tg SOT Sa REE OR ene ae ee 


' and that I should only speak about the sins of 
the Hindus in Bihar ? If I do that, 

y coward. To me tke sins of the Noakhali Muslims 
i and the Bihar Hindus are of the same magnitude 
4 and equally condemnable,’ 
_ replying to a series 


I will be a 


, 


observed Gandhiji while 
of grievances set forth in 
written memoranda which were submitted to him 


4 this morning by the local Muslim refugees at a 


camp here. 

One memorahdum suggested that Gandhiji's 
reference to the Noakhali incidents in his speeches 
instead of suppressing the Hindu feeling here would 
aggravate it. Gandhiji said that as the Muslims 
today generally considered him as their enemy, he 
was sometimes obliged to speak with restraint. In 
the Punjab worse things were happening and at 
first he did not believe the newspaper stories, but 
his subsequent enquiries made him believe that far 
more excesses than the newspapers reported were 
being committed in the Punjab. Because it was the 
doing of a particular community, should he not speak 
about it? His mission could not be successful by 
such suppression, he said. 

- Gandhiji thereafter replying to another memo- 
randum, which stated that the signatories had no 
confidence in the present ministry, said: “I told the 
Hindus of Noakhali, who also expressed such no 
confidence in Mr. Saheed Suhrawardy, that they 
could not remove Saheed Saheb from the ministry 
as he was returned by the separate electorate 
system. So long as Saheed Saheb enjoys the confi- 
dence of the community he represents, no one can 
remove him. Similarly, how’can you remove the 
ministers when they have been sent by the Hindu 
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electorate? This unfortunate situation has been 
created by the communal electorate system which, 
you know, I have always condemned. Dr. Khan 
Saheb also said the same thing the other day that 
so long as he enjoyed the confidence of the Pathans 
there was no question of resignation. Moreover, 
what will happen if the ministry goes out ? There 
will again be the rule of the bureaucratic govern- 
ment. That apart, I can take good work from these 


ministers as my relationship with them is most 
friendly.” 


Referring to the demand that fifty per cent of 
the officers and constables put in charge of new 
thanas should be Muslims, Gandhiji replied: “I 
disapproved of the very same demand of the Noa- 
khali Hindus. This demand cuts across my peace 
mission. If conceded, this will mean so many small 
Pakistans and a division of Bihar. After all, wherever 
you live, you have to live by creating mutual good- 
will and friendly relations with your neighbours. 
Even the Qaid-e-Azam ance said that in the Paki- 
stan areas the majority must so behave as to win 
the confidence of the minority. In the same manner, 
I am urging upon the Hindus here to win your 
confidence. Either Pakistan or Hindustan, whichever 
is established, it must be based on justice and 
fairplay. ” 

Referring to another demand that the Muslims 
may be allowed to resettle in certain exclusive 
areas, Gandhiji said: “ You cannot force the Gover- 
ment to keep you in certain exclusive areas. Could 
I tell that to Saheed Saheb for the Noakhali 
Hindus ? I never gave any encouragement to the 
Noakhali Hindus for such a move. I told the Hindus 
of Noakhali that if they were afraid, they could go 
anywhere if they got compensation. And why should 
the Government not pay compensation when they 
got the properties ? Similarly, I will tell you to go 
anywhere provided you get adequate compensation. 
But I must tell you that it is not my heart’s desire. 
Leaving your homestead in sucha manner is nothing 
but cowardice. If Government is not prepared to 
pay compensation, I should say it is unworthy of 
them and Government cannot refuse it. Moreover, 
if the ministers who have been returned by the 
Hindu votes say that the Hindus here have gone 
beyond control, it is better for them to consume 
themselves in the flames of the Hindu rage than 


continue in office. Government has to do justice 
and cannot afford injustice in any manner. 


Gandhiji thereafter referred to the Muslim grie- 
vances as put forward inthe memorandum regarding 
the reported appointment of Mr. Justice Rueben 
to conduct the’ Bihar Riots Enquiry. Gandhiji 
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said: ‘“ The memorandum suggested that the Muslims 
had no faith in Mr. Rueben. But they never suggested 
whom they wanted. We must have faith in some 
non-Muslim as Mr. Justice Rueben was. There is 
no harm in the One Man Commission. If the 
Muslims want, they can submit a panel of names 
from which the committee should be appointed. 
Then I can inform the authorities.” 

With regard to the demand of restoration and 
finding out of abducted women, Gandhiji said: 
“Since my atrival in Bihar I have been telling all 
those Muslims who told me about the abducted girls 
to give me the names and the family connections 
of such girls in order to help finding them out 
if they were still alive. But uptil now not one 
name has been submitted to me. I again ask you 
to submit the names of the unfortunate girls. ” 

In the meeting place within the refugee camp, 
Mahant Bhagwat Das, M. L. A, was also present 
against whom Muslims brought forward charges that 
he infuriated the Hindu mob during the riots. 
Bhagwat Das then stood up and told Gandhiji 
that he was innocent and asked the Muslims to 
bring forward specific instances to prove the charge. 
To the greatest satisfaction of Gandhiji, Mr. 
Bhagwat Das said: ‘‘Gandhiji, I am prepared to 
face any enquiry and I suggest that the Muslims 
themselves form an enquiry committee and judge 
me and my conduct during the riots. I have full 
confidence in those persons who are accusing me 
and let them judge my conduct. ”’ 


BIGGER YIELDS, LESS NUTRITIVE 
VALUE | 


[ The following appears as an editorial note in the 
Vegetarian Messenger of December 1946. V.G. D.] 

Some investigations concetning the nutritional 
value of New Zealand spinach and the relation 
between bigger yields and nutritive value were 
recently carried out by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Missouri. As in the case of ordinary spinach 
the comparatively large proportion of oxalic acid 
which it contains does not permit of its calcium 
being utilized. The results of the investigation 
showed that New Zealand spinach contains from 
21 to 30 milligrammes of Vitamin C per 100 grammes 
of fresh material, ordinary spinach from 40 to 100 
milligrammes, and Kale, turnip greens and broccoli 
- ‘75 to 200 milligrammes. The degrees of greenness 
in a vegetable, it was suggested, does not indicate 


any standard by’ which its vitamin or mineral 
content may be judged. 


An interesting item in the investigation was 
that when New Zealand spinach was encouraged 
to grow in profusion by the addition of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, its vitamin C content was reduced. Com- 
ments upon this, made in an Australian medical 
journal, suggest that ‘“‘the ever-continuing search 
for bigger yields may be a matter of regret from 
the point of view of nutrition.” In this country 
there is probably not sufficient evidence available 
at the present time to confirm this fact, but one 
thing is quite evident: where greens have been 
heavily fed with artificial fertilizers their size has 


been extraordinary, but their flavour has dete- 
riorated very considerably. The ‘forced’ greens 
which we get early in the season also suffer from 
the same lack of flavour. As in the case of so . 
many other food stuffs, the more we interfere 
(beyond a certain minimum ) with their natural, 
growth or “make up” as in the case of whole 
grains, the less of their nutritive elements will we 
obtain. : 


AMERICAN DRUGS RACKET 


In the Readers’ Digest of October last there is 
an article by Mr. W. La Varre with the caption 
‘Quarantine for Dr. Quack’ introduced by the 6 
editor with this sentence: is: J 

“ Our Latin-American neighbours want us to stop 
selling them dangerous and fraudulent drugs.” 


Now that instead of a British be-knighted 
Indian we have a man of the people as our 
representative in the United States, we hope 
he will lose no time in inducing the Government 
of the United States to lay an embargo on the 
export to India of every quack remedy against 
which it protects’ the people of the United 
States. Meanwhile as these nostrums are being 
advertised and sold in India, it is necessary that 
our people should be asked to be on their guard. 
against their tempting claims. 


® 
One of the drugs on this black list is MENDACO 
which in the United States is labelled with the 


warning that it must not be given to childrem 


under ten or to tuberculosis sufferers, as it contains 
potassium iodide. No such label, we are told, 
warns the millions of simple Latin-Americans. That 
being so, we are not likely to go wrong, if we 
presume that the bottles sold in India also carry no 
such warning. Then there are CYSTEX, FORMODE,. 
VI-TABS, HYNOX, ROGENA ‘ and CEREGEN 
claiming to cure one complaint or another, but: 
United States drug inspectors say that these drugs: 
ate spurious, and the advertising claims fraudulent.. 
This list is only illustrative, not exhaustive. 


Some of the facts disclosed jby Mr. La Varre 
are startling and throw a flood of light on the 
methods of unscrupulous manufacturers. 


A. major drug factory produced penicillin 
under contract for U.S. Army and Navy use. Federal 
inspectors rejected a large batch; it was faulty, 
might be lethal. However the dangerous stuff 
labelled ‘For export only’ was shipped to South 
America where it was bought up at premium prices 
by hospitals and physicians. South America similarly 
became the unfortunate recipient of a batch of 
thousands of packages of gauze bandage, which, not 
having been properly sterilized and being found to 
be contaminated, were returned to the manufacturer 
by Government inspectors. A Chicago manufacturer’ 
concocts a dangerous abortificient, capable of: 
producing serious or even fatal consequences.. 
Prevented from selling his dope in the United 


States, he swapped English labels for Spanish and 


is making his fortune in Latin America. 


i 
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Let the Indian buyer beware of course, but the 
Government of India must prohibit the import of 
these fraudulent drugs, and Provincial Governments 
should take a leaf out of Denmark’s book and 


forbid all patent medicine advertising in the public 


press. 


CP ree 
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q Koran says he 
_ can hell fire hurt him ?” 


Vi Gi BD. 
STORY HOUR 
(Continued from page 507. No. 51-52, Vol. X-) 
[XI is taken from World Digest of January 1947. 
—V. G. D.] 
XI 
There was a fakir who was silent most of the 


_ time and spared his words when a nod or sign 


; j would do. 


A gentleman once went up to him and said 


evith mock humility: “May I trouble you, holy father, 


with three questions?” 
The fakir nodded assent. 
“The first question, father, is about God. People 


a say He is, but I cannot see Him and no one will 
_ show Him tome, and therefore I cannot believe in 
_ Him. Will you explain ?” 


The fakir gave a nod. 
“ My second question is about the devil. 
is made of fire. But if so, 


The 
how 


A nod.. 


“The third question concerns myself. The Koran 


_ says every action of man is decreed. But if I must 
_ do a certain thing, how can God judge me for it, 
_ having Himself decreed it ? Please answer me.” 


The fakir nodded once again, seized a clod of 


earth and flung it with all his might in the face of 


the questioner. 
The gentleman was angry and caused the fakir 
to be arrested and brought before the judge to 


_ whom he complained, adding that his pain was so 
_ great he could hardly 
tne fakir if the story was true. 


bear it. The judge asked 


_“This man came to me,” replied the fakir, “and 


_asked me three questions which I carefully answered. 


He told me that people said that there is God 


but that he could not see Him, nor could anyone 


show him God and so he could not believe in Him. 
Now he says he has that pain in his face from the 
clod of earth I threw at him, but I cannot see it. 


Will your Honour ask him to show us his pain, 
_ for how can I believe in it if I cannot see it?” 


The judge looked at the complainant and both 
smiled. 
“Again this man asked how if Satan were made 


_ of fire, hell fire could hurt him ? Now he will admit. 
that Adam was created of earth and that he him-. 
self also is earth. But if he is of earth, how could 


_ earth hurt him ?” 


“As to the third question,” continued the fakir, 


“if it was decreed that I should throw a clod in this 


man’s face, how dare he bring me here for so doing ?” 

The judge allowed that the fakir had answered 
the three questions with his clod, and advised him, 
however, to reply to future questions in a non-violent 
manner, 
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NOTES 
The Title 


[ Explaining the title of his recently published bro- 
chure™, Prot. *Kumarappa has sent the following short 
note which will surely interest the readers. —Eb. | 

Lord Clive is generally known as the founder 
of the British Empire in India. 

Robert Clive (1725-1774) as a child was the 
despair of his teachers. He was sent out to India 
as a writer’’ with the East India Company at 18 
years of age. When he returned to England at the 
age of 35 he had acquired a fortune of £300,000 
and a quit rent of £27,000 a year. The principles 
of public finance and honesty laid down by this 
marauder statesman have held sway with the 
Government of India to this day. 

Lord Keynes has overshadowed British finance, 
both International and Home, since the beginning 
of this century. 

John Maynard Keynes (1884-1946) has been the 
genius behind British treaties, claims for reparations, 
settlement of war debts, monetary policy of defla- 
tion in Great Britain, and the guiding spirit behind 
the Bretton Woods Conference. His ‘influence on 
British Indian finance has been no less important. 
It started with his “Indian Currency and Finance”’ 
about 34 years ago. 

As Lord Clive was the first of the dynasty let 
us hope Lord Keynes was the last of the line. 


~* Clive to Keynes (A brief survey of our Public Debts and 
Credits) by J. C. Kumarappa, = Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, Price Annas Twelve, Postage Anna One. 


Hindustani Examinations Results 


Gujarat Hindustani Prachar Samiti, Gujarat 
Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, holds four Examinations — 
First, Second, Third and Fourth — in Hindustani, 
twice in a year, in February and September. The 
summary of the results of the Examinations held 
on 2-2-'47 is given below :— 


- 


Examin- Applications Candidates Suc- Unsuc- P. C.* 
ation received appeared cessful cessful 
First 2952 2186 1458 726 66.75 
Second 902 746 533 Cs od da 
Third 249 213 128 85 60.0 
Fourth 60 48 29 19°. (62.5 


I take this opportunity to inform all the Hindu- 
stani Centres in Gujarat and Kathiawad that the 
Examinations held by the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 
Wardha, are meant for the provinces where there 
is no organization to hold the examinations in Hindu- 
stani. “ Hindustani Kabil” is an all India Exami- 
nation to be held by the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 
Wardha. Till the time of writing no information 
has been received as to when this examination will 
be held, what are its rules and regulations, and what 
are the text-books prescribed for this examination. 

GIRIRAJ KISHORE 
Examinations Secretary 


* Results withheld 8, 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


The idea of spreading large scale industries 
seems to be associated with being up-to-date, scien- 
tific and progressive. Correspondents often harp on 
this and enquire if the discouragement of textile 
mills and banning of rice mills are not putting the 
clock back. Hence it is profitable to spend a few 
moments to ponder over what is progress and what 
is scientific. 

Today, the public may be made to believe any- 
thing provided they are told often enough what to 
believe. Propaganda has become a science and is 
ousting all individual thought. Even education in 
our colleges and schools is taking the form of 
promulgation of undigested half truths. When rightly 
understood, science is the basis of all village indus- 


tries, and village industries afford the fullest scope 


for scientific research and application. 
WHAT Is SCIENCE ? 
Science is not the creation of man. Nature works 
in well-defined grooves: according to immutable 


laws. When man understands these laws and reduces 
them to a system of knowledge, we call it science. 


It follows, therefore, that any course of action to 


be termed scientific should conform to nature 
in all its bearings and where we _ deviate 
from nature, to that extent we are unscientific. 
Man may understand vaguely the lines on which 
nature works, and make use of that partial know- 
ledge for his own purpose, deviating by so doing 
from the course ordained by nature. Such deviation 
will lead ultimately to his own destruction because 
-he himself is a product of nature. Destruction so 
caused may be at his own hands or through mal- 
application of a partial understanding. 


PROGRESS 


Progress signifies both the search after know- 
ledge and truth as found in nature and its 
application to satisfy human needs. In the measure 
in which we are able to pull alongside nature’s 
dictates, we shall be progressing in the right 
direction. But in so far.as we are pulling against 
the course of nature, we shall be creating violence 
and destruction which may take the form of social 
conflicts, personal ill-health and the spread of 
anti-social feelings, such as, hatred, suspicion and 
fear. From these symptoms we shall know whether 
we are progressing scientifically or not. If our 
course of action leads to goodwill, peace and 
contentment, we shall be on the side of progress, 
however little the material attainments may be and 
if it ends in dissatisfaction and conflict, we shall 
be retrogressing, however much in abundance we 
may possess material things. 
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ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


The activity of man to satisfy his elementary 
needs must, therefore, not merely produce the 
material goods but should also be conducive to- 
wards the growth and development of his own 
personality. When a man eats food it does not 
only satisfy his palate but replenishes the waste 
products of his body, maintains it in good condition 
and allows for growth and further development. If 
the food that he ate only satisfied the palate with- 
out contributing to the two other aspects of his 
needs, it will be of no use. If a person drank water 
sweetened by saccharin allthe time, however much — 
he may like the sweet taste, he cannot enjoy good — 
health and strength as all the elements necessary 
for his body building, maintenance, replacement of 
wastage are not present in proper proportions. 
Taste is a good thing but it is not all. The main 
function that food plays is performed after it has 
left our palate. It is the manner in which the food 
gets assimilated in the body that is going to tell 


a 


ultimately. Similarly, work also must not be judged 


by its outward appearance,—nor by the quantity — 
of things produced. Work should develop the human 
personality and be as food to all the human 
faculties. When we, through greed or false notions or 
a wrong sense of proportion, interfere with nature 
hoping to obtain short-cuts, we generally end up 
by being wasteful. Nature does not believe in 
short-cuts. The mills of God grind slowly. Hence in 
our hurry, we often bring destruction onour heads 
and we imagine such quick results to be a sign of 
progress. : 


FOOD 

For instance, nature packs up all nutritious 
articles, e. g. foodgrains, fruits, eggs, etc. carefully 
in such a way that the ingredients are kept intact 
and in proper. proportion as will be necessary 
for the users. But when we destroy nature’s 
packing we create counter influences which also 
destroy the value of food. 


Rice, to cite one example, is packed up well 
in the husk, coated with bran and equipped with 
pericarp and the grain. When this is to be eaten all 
that we have to do is to dehusk the rice. Such 
dehusked rice, because of its nutritive nature, 
will be attacked by weevils, vermins, rats, etc. 
Therefore, when we require rice we should dehusk 
what is needed at the moment and keep the rest 
as paddy. Then alone we get the whole benefit 
from eating the cereal. But man in his hurry uses 
a rice mill and as he cannot store rice when 
dehusked he proceeds to polish it and takes away 
all its nutritious elements. By so doing he no 
doubt increases the storage properties of rice but 
at the cost of its food value. This is an instance 
in which human interference with nature is thoro- 
ughly unscientific and injures man. Hence, rice 
mills are against progress and however skilfully 
the mechanism may have been devised, it is 
unscientific in the true sense. — , | 
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HUSBANDING OF RESOURCES 


A scientific use of resources should mean that 
_ we get the fullest benefit out of what we find 
_ around us. Man in his eagerness to use mechanical 
_ devices is often irrational in the utilization of 
: resources. For instance, if paper is to be made out 
: of bamboo by the simple hand process, we do not 
- use bamboos cut fresh from the forest. The 
bamboos in the forest when they are first cut are 
used in various ways for roofing, for being made 
into mats, sieves, baskets and other household 
articles and then, when they have served their 
_ term assuch,the broken and used-up bamboo pieces 

are converted into ‘pulp, and paper is made from it. 

» But the so-called scientific industrialist cannot 
afford to work on this basis as his machines are 
to be kept going all the time, so in his hurry he 
has to get the tender bamboos from the forest 
and feed them into his mills to be converted into 
paper. For this purpose, he has to cultivate forests 
of bamboos, directing human energy into lines 
which were totally unnecessary in the former case. 
Hence, the mill process of making paper as we 
have shown, is thoroughly unscientific and wasteful 
in the utilization of natural resources. 

Similarly, if we have to utilize as food the 
nutritious elements found in nature, we may get 
gur from palm trees that grow wild on uncul- 
tivable lands and obtain the whole benefit of the sap, 
minus the water which it contains, along with sugar 
_ in a digestible form, and various minerals and salts. 

But man in his anxiety to use his knowledge 
puts up sugar mills, converts good lands which 
may be used for cultivation of cereals into sugar- 
_ cane growing lands and then the sugar-cane is 
_ converted into sugar, wasting bulk of the mine- 
- rals and salts in the molasses which are thrown 
out as unfit for human consumption and from 
which he prepares rum and gin to poison the people 
. and to acquire for himself the money they possess. 
3 Even if sugar be required to be produced by 
hand, the rab prepared from palm juice can be 


etek ci, alae Ne eae ae bio ee bla rn —ihan ~e Sn 
4 ‘ ih ra a a i 


be tat 


_ centrifuged, and having obtained the sugar, the 
molasses left can now be converted into edible 
_ gur rich in minerals and salts. Molasses produced 


from the sugar mills, as they are affected by the 
_use-of sulphur compounds in the processes, are not fit 
‘for human consumption and have to be wasted or 
converted into intoxicating drinks as stated above. 
Here again we see that sugar mills are thoroughly 
unscientific and wasteful of human resources. They, 
like the rice mills, ate only to satisfy the greed 
. for accumulation of wealth by individuals at the 
‘cost of nutritious food products found in nature. 
UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 


In our quest for ways and means of satisfying 
our needs we have to take into consideration the 
resources available to us and make the best use of 
them possible. It will be unscientific to use coal 
for fuel where it is not available and where crude 
. .oil can be easily obtained. Similarly, where coal is 
_ available and where no firewood is available, it 
would be senseless to bring firewood from distant 
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places for purposes of fuel. In the same manner, 
where human energys is available cheaply and in 
abundance it will be irrational to obtain other 
motive forces from distant places. In India, where 
people are suffering from unemployment and lack 
of occupation, to produce our needs to resort to 
mill production, which ultimately spreads unemploy- 
ment, is unthinkable. From this point of view, hand 
spinning, however slow it may be, is scientific and 
in line with human progress while textile mills are 
irrational and spell ruin to the people. 
PERVERSION OF TASTE 

Through propaganda people’s natural taste is 
perverted. They are made to believe smell and 
colour are to be avoided. They may be taught soon 
to hold that paper roses are better than natural 
ones as the latter do not “stink”. The best example 
of this type of perversion for business purposes is 
the present drive to popularize vanaspati ghee. 
Here the mill prostitutes scientific knowledge to 
deodorize and decolourize the natural oil, to 
substitute nutritionally inferior oils for the tradi- 
tionally used ones, to solidify vegetable oils while 
lowering or destroying their digestibility. They render 
all this disservice at an enhanced price. Is this 
not taking liberties with nature, science and progress? 
Do we not deserve it if in return nature visits us 
with blindness, loss of powers of growth and repro- 
duction? This is industrialization in all its nakedness. 
Such is what passes for science and progress today, 
heralding their advent by highly paid advertisements, 
exploiting the ignorance of the people. 

MACHINES AND TOOLS 

This does not mean that there is no room for 
machines. Where standardization and regimentation 
of labour are called for, the use of large scale 
machines is indicated. Where precision tools are 
to be made and standardized articles are essential, 
then production of these through machines will be 
necessary. But in consumption goods duplication 
and standardization are not of the very essence of 
their being. A comb may be made of horn by hand; 
but no two combs so made will be precisely alike. 
There is no purpose in standardizing such articles. 
Hence making combs from plastics is not called for. 
Similarly there are many articles in tommon use 
which do not call for standardization. On the other 
band, most consumption goods call for the catering 
of individual need and taste. In such cases, only 
cottage and village industries can answer the purpose. 
When a man has to be fitted with a pair of shoes, 
the shoes have to be made for his feet, even so as 
to conform to any deformities that he may possess. 
Such making of shoes for a particular person’s feet. 
is scientific and will help the shoe-maker to use 
his resourcefulness and ingenuity to meet the need 
and thus help him to develop his capacity; while 
standardized shoes, though they may produce the 
articles in abundance, cannot be said to be thoroughly 
scientific in so far as they are not calculated to 
fit any particular foot exactly. So large scale pro- 
duction of shoes as compared with the work of the 
mochi is again unscientific and so against progress, 
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VIOLENCE AND DESTRUCTION 
In the last two generations: we have known the 


results of mechanical production of standardized goods. 


The raw materials are needed in large quantities 
and they have to be collected from the four corners 
of the world and the finished products have to be 
assured of a definite market and for these the ocean 
routes have to be kept clear and safe. These con- 
ditions have brought: about the two catastrophic 
global wars. In the course of these wars much of 
the human production and skill has gone into 
destruction. Any war is definitely against progress, 


it turns men back to the jungle and so can be 


termed unscientific. Since our activities to satisfy 

our human needs have culminated in these _ global 

wars, they are unscientific and retrogressive. 
CONCLUSION 


Therefore, when we attempt to plan production 
in our country to satisfy our needs, we haveto be 
careful to choose the most scientific method and 
the most progressive ways. We must remember that 
production of a multiplicity of goods is not synony- 
mous with progress, nor is destruction a sign of 
science. Attainment of quick results are not con- 
' ducive to the production of culture. Nature works 
in mysterious ways and demands its own time. No 
man in a hurry can be either progressive or scien- 
tific. We need patience and we need a ballast to 
our lives. This we can find only through satisfying 
our needs by village industries and decentralized 
production. 

Large scale industries may be used as a necessary 
evil as has already been referred to above in the 
production of tools and machines needed for cottage 
and village industries and provision of basic raw 
materials such as sulphuric acid, steel, etc. It can 
also provide natural monopolies such as, commu- 
nications, means of transport, public utilities like 
water and power. Anything more than this will 
spell ruin and destruction to humanity. It calls for 
great care and forethought to be able to judge. 
However, we cannot resort tocentralized methods 
of production in the satisfaction of our daily needs. 
Wherever thereis a doubt it is safer to fall back 
on the decentralized methods of production. Hence, 


we hold that the proper application of science and 


the way to real progress lies in resorting to village 
and cottage industries to satisfy our daily needs. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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Gandhiji began his post-prayer speech by referring 
to the common weakness.of misunderstanding 
opponents attributing to them motives which could 
not be proved. Such behaviour often led to untoward 
results which prudent people would avoid. Such 
misunderstanding was responsible for differences 
between the Congress and the League. Both the 
organizations had a large following. The responsibility 
resting on them was all the greater for their 
popularity. Their conduct towards each other had 
to be above suspicion. 

Gandhiji next referred to his visit to Kako Relief 
Camp and the village of Saistabad. Men and women 
burst into tears as they saw him. He told them that 
to break under one’s sorrow did not become brave 
people. All religions taught that sorrow should be 
bravely borne. 

As he watched crowds of sturdy men pursuing 
him, catching hold of his car and shouting vociferously 
Mahatma Gandhi Ki dai etc., he could well 
imagine the havoc they must have wrought when 
they attacked a handful of Musalmans. The Hindus 
should be ashamed of the act. They should take a 
vow never to slip into the madness again. Nor 
should they think of taking revenge for the inci- 
dents of the Punjab or the like. Would they 
themselves become beasts simply because others 
happened to sink to that level? If ever they be-| 
came mad again, they should destroy him first. His 
prayer in that case would be that God may give 
him the strength to pray to Him to forgive his 
murderers, that isto purify their hearts. He prayed 
that God may enable him to show by example what 
true bravery was. No one could mistake arson and 
murder of innocent women and children as a brave 
act. It was cowardice of the meanest type. | 

Gandhiji next referred to a complaint that 
he had received from the Hindus of Kako enumer- 
ating their sufferings at the hands of Muslim 
zamindars. He interpreted it as intended to 
minimize their own offence against the Musalmans. 
It was not manliness to attempt to do so. 

Again Gandhiji referred to a report that he had 
heard of the Hindus threatening the Musalmans that 
they would wreak vengeance on them when he 
( Gandhiji ) was gone. It ill-became the votaries of the® 
Ramayana to try to suppress the fourteen or fifteen 
per cent of the Muslims in their midst. Men aspiring to 
be free could hardly think of enslaving others. If they 
tried to do so, they would only be binding their own 
chains of slavery tighter. It became their duty to | 
go and beg forgiveness of the Musalmans, and by 
their true repentance they should try to persuade 
them to go back to their homes. They should 
rebuild their houses. They should make their sorrow 
their own. 

21-3-47 ) 

In his post-prayer speech at Okri village this 
evening, Gandhiji uttered the warning that Indians | 
might lose the golden apple of independence — 
which was almost within their grasp, out of insanity, 
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which had caused scenes of desolation and destruction 
_and stated that the peace that reigned in the land 


was only on the surface. He said this while referring 
to his visit during the morning and afternoon to 
some riot-affected villages. 

Gandhiji added that they knew the very first 
pronouncement that the Viceroy had made when he 
assumed office stated that he was sent as the last 
Viceroy to wind up British rule in India. They must 
have noticed that the pronouncement was delibe- 
rate, unconditional and unequivocal. He knew that 
it had become a fashion, though not without cause, 
to distrust every British declaration. He for one 
would advise the acceptance of every declaration 
at its face value without qualifying it in the light 
of past experience to the contrary. His experience 
was that it was the deceiver who always lost 
and never the dupe if he was honest and brave. 
But he very much feared on account of what had 
happened in the country that by their folly or, what 
was worse than that, insanity, they might let slip 
out of their hands their hard-won prize before it 
was strongly locked in their unbreakable fist. 

Gandhiji referred to Bihar and the Punjab and 
said that he had wisdom enough to see that they 


themselves might tempt the Viceroy to eat his own. 


words, uttered solemnly on a solemn occasion. 
Heaven forbid that such an occasion should arise, 
but, if it did, even though his might be a voice in 
the wilderness, he would declare that the Viceroy 
should firmly and truly carry out his declaration 
and complete the British withdrawal. 


Gandhiji referred to the police strike, and said 
that the police, like the scavengers, should never go 
on strike. Theirs was an essential service and they 
should render that service irrespective of pay. 

There were many other effective and honourable 
means of getting grievances redressed. If he was a 
Cabinet Minister, he would offer the strikers nothing 
whatever under the threat of a strike, which implied 
force. He would give them the choice of an impar- 
tial arbitration, without any condition. 

“Te will be a bad day for India if the military, 
including the police, rule India,” Gandhiji said. He 
hoped the police would call off their strike un- 
conditionally, and request the Ministry to appoint 
an impartial arbitrator to investigate their case. 

Gandhiji also appealed to the policemen not to 
behave in the manner in whichthey were behaving 
then. Every policeman, he said, was a servant of 
the people and his duty was to behave like the 
Khudai Khidmatgars. Policemen were the custodians 
of law. 

Continuing, Gandhiji said that if every man, 
woman and child tried to understand his or 
her duty and if there was no theft or dacoity, 
then there would be no need for policemen. Everyone 
could then be a policeman and help each other. 

- Gandhiji expressed regret that the Bihar Govern- 
ment had employed British soldiers to deal with 
the strikers. No matter what the cause was, and 
wherever it was, the Indian Governments must 
never requisition the services of British soldiers to 
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deal with civil disturbances. Otherwise it would 
mean that the Indian Governments were helpless 
without British arms. 

28-3-'47 é 

At the prayer meeting Gandhiji began by saying 
that he had passed a very full and heavy day. The 
day was begun with a long meeting with the 
members of the local Muslim League at the bungalow 
of Mr. Azharul Haq, local League leader. He was 
with them for over an hour and had a hearty chat 
with them answering all kinds of questions. Then 
he had a meeting at his residential quarters with 
Hindus and Muslims belonging to Jehanabad and 
the surrounding villages. He had then a meeting with 
the Congressmen which included members of the 
various Congress Committees. Later he met the 
members of the local Hindu Mahasabha. Finally he 
had a heart-to-heart talk with over 25 members 
of the police force on strike. Then at half past three 
again he visited the villages of Malathi, Gangasagar, 
Bola and Allahganj, in which Muslims had suffered 
badly. 

Referring to his visit to the villages, Gandhiji 
said that naturally he was full of topics on which 
he wanted to speak and bespeak their attention. 
He was sorry to tell that Hindu repentance was 
not open and sincere enough to inspire confidence 
among the Muslims. He had told the afternoon 
meeting that it was open to representative Hindus 
who were present at the meeting to disabuse the 
Muslims of their suspicion. He was sorry to say that 
not one Hindu got up to give the needed assurance. 
He had not the heart, therefore, to ask his Muslim 
hearers whether they (the Hindus) had cleansed their 
hearts. They were the injured party in Bihar and 
it was not open to anyone to expect a satisfactory 
answer from them unless the guilty Hindu party 
had led the way by repentance. There were yet 
ring leaders like Mathura Singh roaming about and 
successfully evading arrest. There was, therefore, 
little cause for wonder if the Muslims were afraid 
to return to their respective villages. Gandhiji said 
that he could not help feeling that the culprit 
could not long remain at large if the Hindu popu- 
lation did not give him shelter. He asked Mathura 
Singh's friends and sympathizers to advise him - 
to discover himself and face the consequences of 
his action. He would also like to tell him that it 
was no act of bravery for him to evade arrest. He 
was thus rendering a disservice to himself, his 
religion and his country. He suggested to the 
Congressmen, in whose midst the inhumanities were 
enacted, that they could not free themselves, unless 
they made every effort to induce all the culprits 
to come out into the open to wash their guilt as 
publicly as they had committed the crimes. 

Continuing, Gandhiji said that he had visited a 
mosque in the village Bola which was damaged during 
the disturbances. He was told that onthe Holi day 
the mosque was again desecrated by some villagers 
who played Holi inside the mosque premises on 
the Holi day. If it was true, Gandhiji said, it was 
undoubtedly anotice given by them to the Muslims 
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not to enter their homes even when they were 
rebuilt nor dare to visit the mosque. If this reported 
desecration on the Holi day was a fact, it was a bad 
omen for the Hindus, for Bihar and for the whole 
country. 

Gandhiji went on to say that he had heard 
at the Muslim League meeting in the morning and 
at the meeting of the Hindusand the Muslims in 
the afternoon that Mahant Bhagwat Das who was a 
member of the Bihar Legislative Assembly was 
himself a participator in the crime and was him- 
self present at both the meetings. The speaker 
advised him whilst he was under suspicion to give 
up his membership. He was glad to say that Mahant 
Bhagwat Das; without a moment’s hesitation, 
welcomed the advice and promised at once to act 
up to it. He also added that he was in no way a 
participator directly or indirectly in the crime and 
that he was quite ready to face an open, impartial 
enquiry to be made by the Muslim League itself. 
If it was a sincere declaration, Gandhiji said, it 
was certainly a refreshing .thing at a time when 
there was no real sign. of sincere sorrow and 
repentance on the part of the Hindus in the affected 
areas. This he was obliged to say in spite of welcome 
letters of repentance to which he had made 
reference at the previous evening’s meeting. 
29-3-'47 : 

At the outset Gandhiji told the audience that 
he would be leaving for Delhi the next day and 
hoped to return in about four or five days. 

Gandhiji then feelingly referred to the death on 
the previous evening of Prof. Abdul Bari, President 
of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, under 
tragic circumstances. Prof. Bari was a disciple and 
co-worker of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad has built for himself a unique and undisputed 
position and influence in that province by his service 
and sacrifice. Prof. Bari also has by his service 
in the cause of the workers in Jamshedpur and other 
places endeared himself to the people and rose to 
occupy the position of the President of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. A fearless fighter, Prof. Bari 


was with the Congress during the different phases 
of its struggle for freedom. 


Gandhiji referred to his visit earlier in the day 
to Prof. Bari’s house to console the members of the 
bereaved family and wean them from weeping and 
hearten them for the work that specially descended 
upon the weak shoulders of his children. Gandhiji 
said that as’he entered the house he was struck 
with its simplicity and the simple life Prof. Bari 
had led. The house was located in an ordinary 


narrow lane and what he saw inside the house fully 


bore out what everyone had said about Prof. Bari 
that he was a poor man and that though he had 
opportunities he scrupulously maintained his inte- 
grity as far as public finances were concerned. At 
a time when the administration of the country was 
in Congress hands and crores of rupees had to be 
administered, men of Prof. Bari’s honesty would 


have been of invaluable help. He had hoped on his 
return from the third tour just finished, Gandhiji 
said, to be more and more associated with him and 
make an effective appeal to him to modify, if not 
altogether get rid of, his short temper which went 
ill with the very high office, in fact the highest in 
the province of Bihar, especially when there was a 
nationalist ministry at the head of affairs which 
naturally had to be influenced by the premier pro- 
vincial Congress organization. Gandhiji said that he 


had full faith in Pcof. Bari and knew that his word 


carried great weight with him. But God had willed 
otherwise and He had deprived Bihar of the great © 
service of a very brave man with the heart of a - 
fakir. But men like Bari never died, Gandhiji said, 
and it was for those who remained to carry on the 
noble work he had left behind. 

Gandhiji then referred to the circumstances of 
Prof. Bari’s death and said that in an unfortunate 
altercation that ensued between him and one Gurkha . 
member of the anti-smuggling force and former 
member of the Indian National Army the latter 
shot him. He warned the audience that there 
was no politics of any kind in the death and that 
it would be wrong and unjustified to associate the 
whole I. N. A. organization with the death of Prof. 
Bari because of what one single individual did. 


RACE: HUMAN 


[The following is taken from American Unity 
(November 1944), a monthly issued by the Council 
against Intolerance in America. —V. G. _D. ] 

Before Jan Masaryk, the Deputy Prime Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, was admitted to the U. S. A,, 
he had to go through the usual immigration proce- 
dure in New York, filling out a form listing his 
name, birthplace, age etc. | : . 

When Masaryk came to the item ‘race’ on the 
form, he thought for a moment and then wrote 
simply: ‘Human’. 

“But, Mr. Masaryk,” protested the immigration 
officer, “that isn’t what it means. You come from 
Czechoslovakia; why don't you alte “Czechos- 
lovakian’?” 

“The Czechoslovakians aren't a race,” Masaryk 
replied. ‘They are just a nationality, made up of | 
Czechs, Slovaks and many other peoples. I am a 
Czechoslovakian by parlpnauty, but I belong to 
the human race.’ 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XVII 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Ny Comply 0. Fea, I RAT, AST BAT | GYb» A by, lable 
~ Component n. Ha, SRST, WH, THI oe A ly I cl 
_ Comport v, am, aT | Ue 
P feomport with v. aka ora, de eta, waar | 
: lig bye Ag bl Gly 
_ Compose v. aa, Fa, Ta; fear; wat aT zey 
— Sitgat (ara far); aed sear fica Fearn, fear Bat 
(2 co cle) Ybor Gor bh ASI YI fle, dle bk 
q . bs LYs «bleu (ira GS wilt 
q ‘Compose oneself to v. dare at Saar ( Peet ark fa) 
. (2 2 eB 5) Ye: + ob 
_ Compose oneself v. Hana aan, fea aa een, ea ar 
4 dics araqat y bel ca b abled Ae ore +7 ds Ligh Sign 
3 ‘Compose music or verses v. 8% AI WI aaa; sitar, 
4 Raaga fear 1 WO wl LS: th S1,. 
Composer n. qeay, Wet; saree, eA; TH desiree: 
BD waft tes MULE SLES US GF tpl wi 
Composite adj. feat, Rerger, G8 sare avis ar 
gal } ly i ys ihe ob 5 oes + cul gle 
© Composite carriage v. tel met frat aa aale 
q fea ative o8 our mK ww oe Gv ST bo 
ee mppsition mn. 4a, fase, dts4, aarae, THAT | 
dole «Salt ett ch ibe ibe 
| Compositor n, AA Al Zee Beaares | 
: Wo whe Gor bk SI 
a adj. fut 1 ww Yy 
BComposmentis, none adj. gaa adt, We | 
y SL ss me Ay 
Compost n, QI, WA, EST 1 sha «th lS 
Composure n. aifea, fiaftar 1 ol) « Sk 
_ Compote n. Mt Tera gat Fs 1 de 1 VE uw a nt 
meompodnd gy. faa, agi azar, Ae aa Brat; aga 
AT; eT | 
BS et ES Syme ne RTS Sst VS ch le 
_ Compound a felony v. aanta ae aidtet ae Bar 
4 bo se FS oe OS Sone 
Compound 2. aaa 1 +! 
Compound fracture n. agit fsa az zea fH aia 
ait Ge as wea at 37 I 
ake we 5 NS ol ES UP cb NE ch 
Compound interest n. 4 K 4%, AT KR ANT | 
cl * cl Ope 2 9° 
ompounder m. at aamatet | Ys a ly bs 
omprehend ». aaa; wat sar, ais sar | 
“ante Le} ai) $ Ligne 
Comprehension mn, QAM, AA, FA l ory ey cow 
Comprehensive adj. i Sa, ATs; au, TAA | 
| see OL fr shhs cle he 
Compress v. aaa, ata; ater coun 
: GS Voge 
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Compress 7. Tal, ot; Hla eet (st Sa aA 
yaa fst car sat 2) 1 
2228) oy 2 ra 3) WS oe, 
(o ble WS, 
Comprise v. was a, aear Bar, Hlat sar 
Gye rl J, ai) AT Jjole 
Compromise n. aaaiat, fara, asftarar | 


aali_ol 


segads 


StS 64 gant” 
Compromise 9, aaglar gar at azar, ANST BEAT, 
faqER BM, Saat sea, Beara | 
Lidge) WIS ne ot ox GF NUS be Ge ATL Ge ogee 
Compulsion m. za, at, Fareed, BA 
= 6 S249 943 abe 
Compulsory adj. afm, maa, ett | | 
69 e ht 65 
Compunction n. 22, 2:4, Tear; sit, gaat, feaa 
RE a ‘ Jo T° 
Compute v, fara, wea, feara aart | | 
WES Oke bh oF 
Comrade n. art, aft, zaza 1 poe (Ke cgi 
Con v. daa, 1 aa, teat; Berea Par amar 1 
We les F she HU, HS sh tS 
Con prep. aa yt 
Concave adj. azuaart, aqarare | Gob Les cl ol pe 
Conceal v. feta, feta i ble ‘Le 
Concede v. aat, #4 Far; 2a, aga sear, Blt Zar | 
los Baal GT ly ths ths 4 F déb 
Conceit n. afta, .3z Tat Gre oe hy! 
Conceivable adj. aaad sae, et aetareT | 
Wy Sy ee 
Conceive v. aaa dat, Ia Aa; eet wen, fara; 
aaa, Wee ZA | 
> A bh thes bY wdls the ae te bee PEE 
Concentrate v. 3% We Fa, FX Fr, He aga, 
ql qa aa 2a, fea Sara | ) 
Glie er ibs gles by by Glas 5.95 «las 535 ‘LS Se J, 
Concentration camp 7. afaeaitl FEET 1 
ae ss e Ins Mi 
Concentric adj. 3% ftpat 1 Yo we 4! 
Concept or conception 7. ala, faa; a4, za | 
d= pF bs dle 
Concern m. qaea, ara, area, ea; Paar, fem, gear, 
aadt; qa, wa, sla; Fea | 
oly, fore le, SK ky G6 dels GE) ane 
59,2 tybs,6 clues 
Concerning prep. faqat, aaa, ana 1 
wm a oh work cope ty 
Concert n. a, fears, te; Fs sare, Be as; wW- 
TAMA ASAT | 
whe BSc ee oki oUt ok! fic coe 
Concerted adj. watead, fast, Fe RH | 
eS Mic bea fe Sb 
Concession #. fea, gz, gat | base Se werk, 
Conch n. a, ge SS Yount 
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Concierge nm. Fala, gies ( wiaH) 1 
(ue vil) Jb jl4> «dhs 
Conciliate v. aa, ust wear, anata sual, Aafaard 
murat 1 GS de he IT wi ygner IT ely cli 
Concise adj. afaa, Raat, ate sal at aszlh 
om Gand b ged 4 bah epee «oth. 
Conclave n. TT Faq & fsx qa wi, TA aa, 
afhar asiea | 
Stee 4 lp ot Nee gee J oc th oy» 
Conclude v. GI Beat, Te zal, GAA sal Al BAN; WT 


Sa, TI ziar, waar, faserat; acter faxisar 
cli ya & ney Ba Gy L Ui ya em Ui ye by LS ly 
a Wi 4x3 bles ie 


Conclusion n. adits, aet, AAT 1 ve! coil cae 
Conclusive adj, TH, afet 1 cel & 
Concoct v. THAT, TAT, TSAT, TAT 1 Gab bh, biG, 
Conacotion n. aarsf; aaraz; aaradt wart | 
pny gab tool $ flo 
Concomitant adj. Get get, fast gat, ara ar ses 
| S bs L gil. «lye de lye bbe 
Concord n. 33, Hea, ar, ANT, ass 1 
de JV AT gee ao kX | she 
Concordance 7. 4%, aaa; fagaghr at ater st feet 
fRaras areal ar areata Gee = (area arsfifasstt ) | 
wrt CNW Se PSL we 2955 6 Su 
(S SbF wk) cr eed FS oly b 
Concordat n. diva fedt acaret aaatar | 
Cygne a SE t-§ Foy 
Concourse m, we, Saaz, dma 1 Ke cage he 
Concrescence m. AB aT guar) LS) gl a! 
Concrete adj. n. St azaa feat Ba; TAIT EST AST, 
AN, AWA AU, BUS | 
Se SS ods Me Vie Nh ay lye ble SLEUTH pe 
Concubine n. cet gaff att coe Se 
Concupiscence n. #4, aed, BA tT | 
Sve Ec gow 6 
Concur v. 3% ara ar ae aga ala Re carat Beata | 
Veco HILLEL, Al iV ye wis Ab glu Al 
Concurrece n. 4%, a4, Fae, Zl GZAT | 
Bi Ula (5.9 shia oglu « fe 
Petectiedt adj. HH AW, WA AA, MA Aa Awa a 
alaqiar 1 Vis ae kh de gle gle cgl gl. cgl Al 
Concussion m, asl Tee, t7Ht, ale, fact ate | 
Soe Sp the ASS 6 Kas ly 
Condemn v. au aa, JU Har Beat; HAAR at ate 
Se; Gal at que, ata at widte gq GAMA; 
? a tal, fearaT aarar 
an a hs a LS Wel, «th \, 
th Es os 5. 54° sk. & C wily Low cls 
Condemnation 2, qzat see faat; fear at .aty 
saat 1 USS tse b plfl clas UT Sf BB 
Condense v. Fela (TH BC) MST Hear; Ber Ber | 
US br US lye OF &) bey 
Condescend v. 4H, AA sat, alaie aq azar aaa 
eT UNS Shy el le Comite LS 
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Condescension n. ‘alt amt as aredt saat ate 
wet 1 US the So vl 2h ge coms 
Condign adj. yfaa, qaifaa 1) cele ces! 
Condiment n. edt, Ha, Wars, TAR | 
Bis ale « oll é SF 
Conaiinn nN. ad; aI%, alsd, <2, sot | 
ary «lta cole «cde Sb 
Condition, change one’s v. aret at faare sear | 
a ols L ole 
Condition, in at aad, SH 1 the «um ctl eel 
Condition, out of gt ara, Ate 1 she «uw dle ae 
Condition that, on fla ad ws yes YI 


Conditional adj. WAN, Was UTI ge obt«,b se 


Conditioned adj, fret aia aaah iw Se wk SF 


Conditioned room, air n. é3t sau, set faa gee 
BAT 1S ye NS Np ce Se Ike 


Condole v. g:aH araft ala, aazel ten, gear eat 7 


o> Ly Ls Gr2ydP fe hr us @F> 
Condolence n, eaaal, aaraafa, ais, Gear | 
Ley 6 ye ‘ot! Olp- 6 S2yAa 


Condone v. Sal al Ah Fal, lA a Bat | 
. Lis 43 Glas AS alas L eS ae 


Conduce v. agar, az ear t be Nhe 
Conduct n. ae-aaa, ah-atta, aaa; agaeft; eager, 
AFT | a2 y $ eliesl CASe 5, «deb sb cole dhe 
Conduct v. aa, we fart, S Te, ae a 
Ga=q BA; ASA, AAA | 
iy «lh Vy oay L elas! cVle J AUS aul, «ote 
Conduction n, ae amet gal sg SHAT aL GAT 
bleep L the J a ops a a abl 
Conductor n. AYA, AT; Ass, ASA A Taare t 
Vis ahep lL De cok tu LSI 
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Conductor, lightning ». Aad sata as, fawet — 


SAAS BSR SIS | 

Sb ad Vio sak J McK do ak J 
Conduit m. arat, aret, at& 1 coy «dl «Yh 
Condy’s fluid n. aa aareft—aqlarr winnie ak 

ardtat Ae 1 Je SSb oa) ee, Sty — Sle SY 
Cone n. waga, ates; aa, atat gm det Bear 

as 1 de © 
Confabulate v. Tadia Bea, aa Be 


Us wh NS owe oh 


Confection n. faarsit, qa, 1%; fret, sara | 


, Va o VG ¢ SL oly «alge 1 


jn Eb \ py? + slay 6 Js So 3 3 


Confectioner n. amareft, faasf a year amt a 


aaaaiat 1 Vis 


a) L Paar 


<_< te 


be bh ole «Gh 


Confedetacy n. 8%, 8%, a2; fqradter seat at Ret : 


9S Wee © osls $eF Kl jad 
Confederate m. fra, arat, fat gen cs at aria) 


(uv JU yh a? x vee) | ye De 
Confederation n. aa, fitte ( fqradiar) 1 


(§ Uxabs) tee «(Sal 
Confer v. 2a; acta att, aes eet, were Bar 


% 


© fil ay 


Ly Che NT De AS cop oh the 


"ohn el 
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Conference n. aladla, Wea, aur, aaa 


puke « \geuw 6 dele 6 o> ol 


3 “Confess v. PRU BA, tae Hear, AAA, ATAT IT 


aaa, WIT Baa 
ty vl, bis = \,) lable Are su LST ne) 
Confession n. faa; ete 1 OS O'S) 


Confessional ». a2 act, wat Feat Tet aE aT 


qa fA gaa & 1 
ake HA bob ME coh F ob le ET os 
Confessor nN, Wea AHI RAAT, WIT Baas TT 
gb Vy 2 vb Al ie Gere ie 4 vb 
Confetti n. @fta aye ee eae (faa ar aati 
st Fe wa FB) 
= ue Ode bh oh) 230 Se doe EE of, 
(us ale Kw 
Confident n. ft aed, fasaragag 1 FL el yts soe se db 


_ Confide v. ae au fazara, Bat; ears Bear, alga 1" 


ay GS Sy GS Gls uF ne 
re dns ge b Y'yts 
/ Confident adj. far a ata te frst, fea | 
& 2 Oo Whe Ie L les 
Confidential adj. UH a AzHI, WIT a faaras | 
SG ag b ob 
ee eration nm, S1, Wes, Wa, waa | 
six) (9? ‘fe tI) 
| Confine v. a aan, tan, aq ao, aq a, FF 
BAN; Atte BCT TST WT slat | 
efi, O95 "ve “Ty 35 yess GT a5 Hh, cles 
bye y 
| Confinement n. ez, Us, ada; gaaae, Fas | 
S&S tg sh yey, toasy tay i 
© Confinement, solitary n. 1% tet; we Beta 
F145 S cH S UW isw F IW 


5 olsts bo ase 


_ Confines n, avez, 27, dtat tt be we we 
- Confirm v. TH aa, ate ear at sarftia ae; 


nf 


| Conflict Vv. cua, aeal, feat, As a ara | 


he 
For 
a 
* 
= 


start aa Sar | 
Www cle Gle bf chy | bS gaa by & 
- Confiscate o. & &a, Fea BA, FH FAT | 
bS 33 LS law Ad 
BeCéniiscation n. Wea, FH 1 Gs «be» 
| irsnaregt n. wet a1 ST sila 
_ Conflict » nN, GF, GeIZ, SSsft, ATT 1 
TA Sy ohyS St 


Gs a he {itp «lis USS 


j Confluence or Conflux n. aaa, 43, fsa azar | 


ba Sea tile ss 


. Conform v. aafage gtat al Asa, ATA BA, AtAs > 


AT; AAT | 
bl 6S ge abl bl hI cle b Gyo lle 
" Conformation N. AAAS, Sat 1 bylad woh 
Confirmity with, in adv. agar, galas, a-a, 
aifes, Ae Bat ga | 
Le BUS be cally cle Fle Glee GL sl 
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(ae ee es ee 


Confound v. Was aa, WaT BA, sFH-aTaT 
A; STAT; ART HEAT; aA aT wa festa, achaeey 
Ol alsa BAT | 


CS AB a HS OK ee eT Se 
US ed bout Yo bd b os 
Confound it! v. wa ar! .gar aaa Ft! 
2F Alle le lak sb 
Confréres n. zatan, fadt ae at aah ace 1 
dasekeo” 5 cle Lb 5 sas FoF oe Y 
Confront v. aaa-aiaa atal, Gal BAT; STAT HUT I 


WS tks 0S el i he 
Confucian n. wera Gt aaa 
te bois © ta 


Confucianism n. eergfradt aa pe Qt 
Confuse v. Yat Jat BA, BAA, TEAST ar, Teast 
Galal, Fay 4 
WF Whe sys chs Wy sell BS ob ot 
Confusion #, 13az, WaUMe2, Baa, AHA, Waa 1 
SEIS as sl sl coed tal ah 
Confute v. aat a aaa afaa sear 1 LS oP Le OL Bae 
Cong’ mn. Gi, a2 tar (ate) 1 (ee 6 Sy) Laake i ootee 
Congeal v. Saal, SA, AH Fa Tra | 
be uv & tblee bare 
Congeric adj. 8a sa a fieaar | 
Cine t OS pe al 
Congenial adj. 4% @ 47 3% fama a aaa, 
afte, taps, aes cana a fAarsrar 
j\e~ ce! SS s Ble 6 E 5ley 4 Cr AN A, mh 
it cle Oris 
Congenital adj. Garett, art seit, at aeadt & ai 
Pe FP me pi ge Fle « thy 
Congeries n. 2%, az 1 > X= «id 
Congest v. Wal, 2a Wat, War et art 
Vie a ae elle Ud cle 
Congestion . dears, ag-aaa 1 Sle «le be 
Congested area n. Sal Fae att waza at; afta at 
qe 1 ee ay desl tue cay US orbs lpm 
Conglomeration n. 2, agadt ate fret A gf. 
te S A) ode Pa 
Congratulate v. vaft 3, qacware Far | 
> lS ule cles Glan 
Congregate v. fez gm, War état, Tar sen, & 
aura 1 VS ed US ae che ae le oe) 
Congregation n. aa, axfea; ais aaa | 
as Ch jles § le «ne 
Congress #. Hala, aeaqa, aaa aaa | 
Wr Vlas Sal f add «lel 
Congtuity n. 4%, azar, ataa, gafaaa 1 
cake tS y SLE 6 he 
Congruous adj. wfaa, aya, galas, aris 1 
hye cule ¢aSy Sioa 
Conic or conical adj. magn, IF AW ATK Tar 
ler CIAL St cas 
Conifer #. tan a attach fear IS 
Pras ‘ae S ase b shes 
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Conjecture v. Hees oe, AHS Fal, Was AT 
Saat BET 1 US sll L dhe «be Sl Pa Se <<) 
Conjointly adv. few aH aT, ag | 
ef... Oe (gl oh) ig b 
Conjugal adj. wet a faretr 1 6 ok k wl 
Conjugate v. sige, ws at sen; fear eT Aer I 
ide Ys \ LY SUle a dhl clbye 
Conjogation Nn. Bla, As; STIT, Wala | 
ab (OF wy $ he a ga 
Conjunction n. fase, As, getsh; Sits; at gaat ar 
aaa Sitedarat waezt | 
FS Slo bo ose 32 fhe tle «he bab 
| at VWs Lbs 
Conjure v. fadt wen, aa Te Fie, WE oo 
ART ET US eb Soke LL FT he eh US 
Conjurer or conjuror n. Sg, Aart 1 wie « x 
Connect v. Stgat, fort, aaa, saT 
iV ese] Fs aE 
Connection n, 43, Sig, wna, aH; fea, aH, a, 
- FResfetet | ee cms cb cats § Gl 6 MI he ee 
Connivance a. start, oH targa | ask! - oF (36 GT 
Connive v. aa aq at Br, Fa ae wey, 
SAATTT BRAT 
LS oF Wath It F > cho aw Fw ST 
Connoisseur a. Saat, Weare 1 Vs 4, OE Ok 
Connote v. Wa, Ha A AA Aas, TAT | 
| Ble 6 Be ce Lg) c oly 
. Connubial adj. faae a meta i © wk by 
Conquer v. Sida, Al BT, TI, FAS BAT | 
7 LS piety OS clin 
| Conqueror n. Stata, fast 1 Gee VW se 
Conquest n. Wid, wag, AAA | ars 6S 
Consanguinity n. amefi, faut, feat et esol, Ie 
Conscience n. aati, Wit, aesgrer aA, aA 
feodt wal at sats 
HTL AIS SF do hel 6 op cee) me UTA 
Conscience, clear am fe | J> Ge 
Conscience, guilty aa 1 4 yee TA 
WF 6 AFL ob gl 
Conscience, in all @ fs a wat aa 
Pi £ wh dd soy 
Conscientious adj. Haman, WAITER, VR ARABIA, 
Rat a sae WeAaet | 
Vis th dyel | Pe Ws OS atleast 6 seth lily! 
Conscious adj. wad, dat, rng, Adz 
er eT ce Aye sce 
Conscript 7. act fer gen, amet, Fue fared 1 
ele SK «5K | yp \s ot 
Conscript v. wareedt acct sea 1 LT Se eos 
Conscription 2. fat act, sat acct 


$c 


SH Gor +3 oiT 


Consecrate v, Waa a We a; He agar, aa wor, 
PIA AAT, TH BAT ( AHeeT) | 
(2) US is be 3h US eyo) tiled Lg “y Jt Lb iy 
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Consecutive adj. sman, He WE gat | 
Vestas ehh VRS 
Consensus of opinion 2, 8% 4, Bott eral I 
sy Bae eit cow LI 
Consent n. ayt, etal, Aaa asl 
we aly Ql iS Sage cs shee 
Consent v. Alaa, Ald eat, an es AIT AT ALEK 
SAT, THT SAT | 
by doy dee Je a digas pols deters mala 
Consent, age of n. afer sefsaiat aradt gat | 
ve SI8 S SH wh 
Consequence n. %%, Adis; am, wat, aera, Feet | 
Crt se Nye edd Ole San «Sy 
Consequence of, in fa aaa ar arma, frafesest 
A vlse oF b cH YI! 


Consequence, of Wet, Hater 1 © le assays 


Consequence, of no Wale% wae at, Matar 
, WS nd GY oc lay 
Consequences, take the yaa, at feta wes 
ama Se Je FS 2) 
Consequential adj. Teer, ofaet adic; aftrartt, 
aa | viiaS jlag! fest ws woe ly 


Consequently adv. fia BT at aaa, HAA 
P) oe! aed L ON 


Conservancy n. aad, amieft, tat 1 US, «fle « : 
Conservation n, 441q | Sle 


Conservative m. aaa, Ht, Tet, Ge TX AsAqst, 
SER BAT 

3 6 $3 Ns de g el Ae 

Conservatoire 2, (Maat, Wat asiat dhaaal qWearer t 


Ye HS eS the tL 
Conservatory m Wea (wat Ge ale aaae fea 
wa aa z) 
(us wile Sy A ole & wre 2g le) “woe 


Conserve v. Fal waa, tat aT fem RAT | 
US cblir | LS, YS, 
Conserves m. Atal, WH, JRE 1 I WT AL chy 
Consider v. ata, faa, are ol, GANS Bat, 
QaAA, SAAT | 
loxile « ligne cl © SLs clas Chas « lisles le ye 
Considerable adj. aga, 491, Ga, aA a oH | 
ay eon Olas ‘deals oly 


Considerate adj. qaviat feet FATT | 
Yh LL oe ane 
Coeetetin’ n. aa, far, wae, aa; fees, are: 
St ) | dy (Oo «bib £ Gles ode ‘ oles ‘ee 
Considering that fia ware a fiare, Bra fears » 
car DIL ch certintshes get 
Consign v. ava, 2 sen, & swear; Ase, amAg 
TaAT | Ss ciel thang SU 20 GT Ne clin 
Consignee m. Tat t Ys ot 
Consignor n, asdatet | Ys xe 
Consignment n. aia, eae; ae (st Ast wT at) 1 
( ts bee or) dh «SNe «cy 
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STRIVE FOR ONE WORLD 


[ Gandhiji attended the Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference twice during his stay at Delhi. On Tuesday, 
1-4-"47, when he attended the Conference for the first 
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Two ANNAS 


“Through correspondence I know almost all 
parts of the world and naturally, therefore, of Asia, 
though I know very few of you personally — perhaps 
none of you. Iam doubtful whether I can say any- 
thing useful but the question is 6ne after my heart. 


a time, he did not deliver any speech but answered some 
_ questions that were addressed to him by some of the 
' delegates. The questions and answers are reproduced 


Some portions of the question put to me now were 
discussed by Pandit Nehru yesterday. It is a great 


e below. 


The speech which he delivered before the closing 


a session of the Conference is given elsewhere in this 
number. 


—Ep. ] 
The Azerbaijan delegate, Mr. Yousotoff, who 


4 was presiding at the Plenary Session, requested 


Gandhiji to say a few words. 

Gandhiji replied that he would be attending the 
closing session of the Conference on April 2 and 
would speak then. For the present, he would answer 
any questions that members might like to put 


“T will not like to live in this world if it is not 


to be one. Certainly I should like to see this dream 


realized in my lifetime,” declared Gandhiji in answer 


toa question whether he believed in the theory of 


one world and whether it would succeed under the 


present conditions. 


He added: “I hope that all the representatives 
who have come here from the different Asian 
countries will strive their level best to have only 
one world. They will have to think out ways and 


- means for achieving this goal. 


“Tf you work with fixed determination, there is 


4s ‘no doubt that in our own generation we will 
certainly realize this dream. " 


Dr. Han Liwu from China asked him his views 
on the proposal to set up an Asian Institute. 

Gandhiji replying said : “ The question is certain- 
ly very nice. Let me confess my ignorance. I have 
really to apologize to you. Pandit Nehru had asked 


me long before this Conference was scheduled to 


take place whether it would at all be possible for 
me to attend it. It has proved to be a much more 


Mountbatten, the new Viceroy, invited me to meet 
him, however, I could not say ° No.’ It would have 
been foreign to my nature to do so. The Viceroy 
had already told me that the credit for bringing 
me to Delhi during the Asian Conference was 
really his. And I told the Viceroy: ‘I am your 


prisoner. But I am also Pandit Nehru’s prisoner, 


for, after all, he is your Vice-President.’ 


- 


event that for the first time in our history such a 
conference takes place on the Indian soil. I am 
sorry that I have to refer to the conditions that 
we see today. We do not know how to keep peace 
between ourselves. We have so many differences 
which we cannot settle between ourselves in a 
humane and friendly manner. We think we must 
resort to the law of the jungle. It is an experience 
which I would not like you to carry to your respe- 
ctive countries. I would instead like you to bury 
it here. 

“India is now on the eve of her full independ- 
ence. India wants to be independent of everybody 
who wants to own this country. We do not want 
a change of masters. We want to be masters on 
our own soil, though I am not quite sure how it 
will come about. All that we know is that we 
should do our duty and leave the results in the 
hands of God and not in the hands of man. Man 
is supposed to be the maker of his own destiny. It 
is partly true. He can make his destiny only in so 
far as he is allowed by the Great Power which 
overrides all our intentions, all our plans and carries 
out His own plans. 

“T call that Great Power not by the name of 
Allah, not by the name of Khuda or God but by 
the name of Truth. For me, Truth is God and Truth 
overrides all our plans. The whole truth is only 
embodied within the heart of that Great Power — 
Truth. I was taught from my early days to regard 
Truth as unapproachable—something that you 
cannot reach. A great Englishman taught me to 
believe that God is unknowable. He is knowable 
but knowable only to the extent that our limited 
intellect allows. 

“You, gentlemen, have come hére from different 
parts of Asia, and having come with eagerness and 
zest you should all have yearly meetings or two- 
yearly or three-yearly conferences. You should carry 
away sweet memories of the meetings and make 
every effort to build the great edifice of Truth. 

“All the Asian representatives have come 
together. Isit in order to wage a war against Europe, 
against America or against non-Asiatics ? I say most 
emphatically ‘No.’ This is not India’s mission. Iam 
free to confess that I will feel extremely sorry if 
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India, having won independence through essentially 
and predominantly non-violent means, was going 
to use that independence for the suppression of 
the other parts of the world. Europeans had exploited 
different races inhabiting this vast continent called 
Asia. . 

“Tt will be a sorry thing if we go away from 
this Conference without a fixed determination that 
Asia shall live and live as free as every other 
Western nation. I just wanted to say that con- 
ferences like the present should meet regularly, and 
if you ask me where, India is the place.” 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


The Bombay Committe for the Promotion of 
Village Industries under the chairmanship of Shri 
Manu Subedar has, with commendable promptitude, 
published its report. It seems to have been laun- 
ched out with a wrong twist from its inception. 
The resolution of Government forming this Com- 
mittee started by wagging the dog in the preamble 
itself. Or is it a case of letting the cat out of the 
bag to begin with? It runs: 


“Revival and promotion of cottage industries 
are essential for bringing about a state of balanced 
economy in the country and for saving the enor- 
mous waste of raw materials, transport facilities and 
human energy, inherent in locating factories at cer- 
tain centres to which raw materials and labour have 
to be brought from the countryside and from which 
the finished product has again to be sent to rural 
consuming centres. It is also desirable to make 
villages self-sufficient in respect of their essential 
requirements as far as possible. . my 


From this the main object would appear to be 
to distribute the constituent elements of the orga- 
‘nization of centralized factory production to rural 
areas; the purpose being the saving of “ enormous 
waste” or in other words, reduction of cost. The 
interest in the welfare of the villages has become 
an “also”. 


The whole report is vitiated by this ideology, 
lacking a true perspective and a sense of propor- 
tion. Button-making absorbs attention in a starving 
country rather than industries connected with food 
processing. The burning questions of the day, such 
as the rice mills, production of vanaspati ghee or 
sugar mills and distilleries do not find even a passing 
mention. Coming from the Province of Bombay, 
with all its vested interests, one is led to wonder 
if this is all deliberately undertaken to divert and 
side-track public attention rather than being an 
’ accidental blunder. 


Of course, there is much crocodile tears shed 
over the deterioration of life in rural areas and 
very ennobling sentiments expressed in the true 
text book style for their betterment. But the whole 
report rings false, may be, due to the wrong 
directive given in the terms of reference. 

The Committée’s belief in “ self-sufficiency ” is 
skin-deep. Their avowed aim is “to give increased 
purchasing power to large masses of people, so that 
they can afford to buy things, which hitherto they 
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were not in a position to acquire.” The Committee 
does not seem to be conscious of the fact that much 
of the distress in rural areas is traceable to the 
enormous expansion of money economy. Villages 
should be encouraged to produce for their use 
rather than for exchange. The Committee seems 
to have been carried off its feet by glowing 
pictures of production in. Switzerland and Japan, 
not realizing that in those small countries conditions 
are not the same as in our country nor are their 
traditions of life identical with ours. 


Under the proposed scheme, villages should 
undertake mass production of a single selected 
article at each village industry centre. “ At least 
three skilled artisans, who are adept in making 
such an article, should be imported from cities 
where necessary and established at such a centre 
on the guarantee of a full wage such as they are 
now realizing plus free residence.” “ All the adult 
men and women, who could give their full time, 
would be free to come and join this activity. From 
the first day of their attendance, they would receive 
not less than four annas a day but when their © 
skill is reported upon, the scale should rise gradually 
from four annas to eight annas, which should be 
the maximum,” for an eight hour day. Is this an ° 
improvement of the “ Poor House” institution in 
the West ? 


With an eye to modernity, and perhaps as a 
concession to those who clamour for Basic Edu- 
cation, the Committe “recommend the examination 
of the problem, whether children could not join in 
with advantage to themselves for half a day” on 
a wage of one anna per day rising to a maximum 
of four annas. They think such industrial- centres 
“would provide for the training of the eye, the 
touch, the sense of measurement, the sense of 
weight and other useful faculties.” 


They have, in all earnestness, proceeded to work 
out the cost of a village centre for the production 
of coat-buttons! Such a centre will employ three 
skilled men at Rs. 4 a day, 40 children at As. 2 a 
day, 40 women at As. 6 a day and 40 men at As. 
6 a day. At-all events we should congratulate the 
Committee on establishing the equality of men and 
women, though on paper! They are also dispelling 
“the drawing room illusions of amateurs that one 
can have a choice and one should do what one 
pleases.” They declare ex cathedra that man is by 
nature condemned to get through the same personal 
routine in life every day and with regard to work, © 
most men do what opportunity or chance had 
made available to them.” In this particular case, 
the God-sent opportunity of coat-button-making! 
From this high philosophy of life: they suddenly 
make a forced landing on hedonistic consideration 
when they come out with the observation: “The 
limitation of the work to a single task increases 
the scope for acquiring skill in the shortest period, 
for minimizing mistakes and waste and is the foun- 
dation of mass production of simple articles under 
rural conditions at a cost which will probably be 
lower than the factory cost of similar articles.” 
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_ Sweat labour theories could not have been expres- 
sed better ! 


Then they proceed to refute emphatically that 
_ the simple process in mass-scale manufacture is 
- monotonous. We should invite the Chairman and 
the Committee to go to a shoe-making factory 
where the moving belt carries hundreds of lasts on 
_ which the various operations incidental to the 
making of a shoe are performed by the attendant 
at each spot. We shall place the Chairman first. As 
4 the naked last moves up in front of him he will 
__ have by his side a pot of sticky paste and he will be 
_ equipped with a brush. He will dip the brush in 
_the paste and dab it on the last as it passes him. 
He will repeat this operation on hundreds of lasts 
that will whirl past before him from eight in the 
_ morning till five in the evening with one hour in 
_ the middle for lunch! This will be done every day 
_ for three hundred days in the year and he will be 
_ paid eight annas per day for his co-operation with 
_ the Almighty who provided our Chairman with 
_ this opportunity of dabbing paste on shoe lasts. It 
may not now be necessary for us to watch the 
other Committee members at their simple processes 
which, they tell us, are not monotonous. They 
frankly state: “the Utopian Heaven when a man 
_ can do what he pleases, as he pleases, is an entirely 
_ irrelevant idea with reference to the plan suggested 
herein.” If the Chairman was not pleased to dab 
_ the paste on the last as it passed him the cloth 
_ put on the last by the next man will not stick*to 
- it and God’s purposes will be frustrated. It is 
impossible to allow the Chairman to please himself. 
= Q. E. D. 


te As to the choice of products they confess that 
' they “have not been troubled with the antithesis, 
_ which it is usyal to put forward between village 
_ industries, which cater for the wants of the villagers 
_ themselves, and those which produce goods useful 
to the urban population.” 


) They claim that their scheme is the product of 
_ Indian genius applied to Indian conditions. There 
_ is surely no question about the genius but there 
- is room for difference in the appreciation of the 
- conditions. They are obsessed by the fear that the 
villages cannot provide for the increased population 
_ unless their scheme is put into operation. 


i @bhere is much special pleading in all their theo- 
 rizing which makes interesting and amusing reading 
but space forbids our inclination to quote these 
_ for the benefit of the reader. There is no sense of 
_ false modesty about the Committee which naively 
_ desire that the basic notions put forward by them 
should be useful not merely for Bombay, but for 
other provinces too. Is this a warning ? 


Village Industries for mass production seem in 
keeping with wolves in sheep’s clothing. We trust 
the Government and the people concerned will 
evaluate this report carefully and the skillfully 
sugar-coated pill will not be swallowed. 


“f J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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ABOUT NOAKHALI 


Gandhiji received the following wires about the 
Noakhali situation to which he has sent the 
following replies : 

Shri Satish Chandra Dasgupta in his wire dated 
Ramganj, April 2 says: 

“This is a quick post information. I have sent 
the following telegram to the District Magistrate, 
Police Superintendent and Chief Minister, 

“There have been five cases of arson between 

March 23 and yesterday. Yesterday’s case happened 

at Mohammadpur in Ramganj 7hana, It was an at- 

tempt to burn alive three families consisting of twenty- 
one persons male, female, children of the house 
who for safety slept all in one room. This room 
was fastened from outside and this thatched hut and 
other huts of the house simultaneously set on fire. 
The inmates escaped by breaking through mat wall.” 


In another telegram dated Ramganj, April 5, 

Shri Dasgupta says: | 

“T have sent the following telegram to the Chief 
Minister and local authorities: 

‘Have to bring your notice another case of 
arson last night April 4, at Chargirgaon near Ram- 
ganj Thana where also like the last case the inmate 
Haralal Bhowmik found himself locked from outside 
in his sleeping room while all structures including 
sleeping room were burning. Thank God Haralal 
could escape by cutting open corner of stout reed 
wall of his corrugated sheds. Request you think 
over these gruesome attempts of burning alive the 
Hindus and shape Government policy by shaking 
off inactivity.’ 

Gandhiji's reply to the above wires: 

“All your precise but painful wires also from 
Haranbabu. Case seems to be for exodus or perishing 
in flames of fanaticism. Hope you will not advise my 
coming to advise on choice. Hold council with workers 
and att promptly.” 

Shri Haranchandra Ghosh Choudhury, M. L. A. 
(Bengal) in his wire dated Chaumuhani { Noakhali ), 
April 6 says: . 

“Rehabilitation in Noakhali is becoming increasingly 
difficult. Lawlessness, theft, burglary, house-breaking, 
night raids, burning of houses, hay-stacks, becoming 
common. 

“Ploughing of fields in some areas obstructed. In 
about five hundred cases involving loot, arson, murder, 
final reports submitted on pleas non-availability suffi- 
cient evidence which under present circumstances can 
be had from riot victims alone. Absconders and cul- 
prits moving freely reported holding meeting now. 
People suspect foul play in original cases as all Hindu 
officers in charge of affected 7hanas transferred, Those 
officers who have timely submitted charge sheets agai- 
nst good number of offenders also transferred. Pro- 
ceedings drawn against officers who attempted quell 
riots or arrested large number of culprits of whom 
ninety per cent now bailed out. More than hundred 
counter cases against workers. Hindu police and army 
staff are seriously enquired into and in some cases 
summoned or otherwise harassed. ” 
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Gandhiji’s reply to the above wire: 

“Tf what you say is true, clear case for exodus or 
perishing in the flames of madness and fanaticism. 
Consult Satish Babu and act unitedly.” 

Gandhiji has sent the following wire to the 
Chief Minister, Bengal, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy : 

“TI continue receive doleful wires about increasing 
lawlessness Noakhali. I suggest prompt attention wires 
of Satish Chandra Dasgupta and prompt action. Am 
publishing wires.” 


HARIJAN 


April 20 


THE MESSAGE OF ASIA 


Addressing the concluding session of the Inter- 
Asian Relations Conference on Wednesday the 2nd 
of April, 1947, in the Purana Quila at Delhi, 
Gandhiji said: 

I do not think that I should apologize to you 
for having to speak in a foreign tongue. I wonder 
if this loud-speaker carries my voice to the farthest 
end of this vast audience. If some of those who 
are far away are unable to listen to what I may 
say, it will be the fault of the loud-speaker. 

I was going to tell you that I do not wish to 
apologize. I dare not. You cannot understand the 
provincial language which is my mother tongue, I 
do not want to insult you by speaking in my own 
language ( Gujarati ). Our national speech is Hindu- 
stani. I know that it will be a long time before it 
can be made into an international speech. For inter- 
national commerce, undoubtedly, English occupies 
the first place. I used to hear that French was the 
language of diplomacy. I was told when I was 
young that if I wanted to go from one end of 
Europe to the other, I must try to pick up French. 
I tried to learn French in order that I may be able to 
make myself understood. There is a rivalry between 
the French and the English. Having been taught 
English I have naturally to resort to that language. 

I was wondering as to what I was to speak to you. 
I wanted to collect my thoughts but, let me confess 
to you, I had no time. Yet I had promised yester- 
day that I would try to say a few words. While I 
was coming with Badshah Khan I asked for a little 
piece of paper and pencil. I got a pen instead of 
a pencil. I tried to scribble a few words. You will 
be sorry to hear from me that that that piece of 
paper is not by my side though I remember what 
I wanted to say. 

You, friends, have not seen the real India and 
you are not meeting in conference in the midst 
of real India. Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Lahore —all these are big cities and are, therefore, 
influenced by the West. 

I then thought of a story. It was in French 
and was translated for me by an Anglo-French 
philosopher. He was,an unselfish man. He befriend- 
ed me without having known me because he al- 
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ways sided with the minorities. I was not then in 


my own country. I was not only in a hopeless 
Euro- | 
peans in South Africa will forgive me for saying so. — 


minority but in a despised minority if the 


I was a coolie lawyer. At that time we had no 
coolie doctors, we had no coolie lawyers. I was the 
first in the field. You know perhaps what is meant 
by the word coolie. 


This friend — his mother was a French woman and 
his father an Englishman — said : ‘‘ I want to translate 
for you a French story. There were three scientists 
who went out from France in search of truth. 
They went to different parts of Asia. One of 
them found his way to India. He began to search. 
He went to the so-called cities of those times — 
naturally this was before British occupation, before 


even the Moghul period. He saw the so-called high 


caste people, men and women, till he felt ata loss. 
Finally, he went to a humble cottage in a humble 
village. That cottage was a bhangi cottage and 


there he found the truth that he was in search of.” 


If you really want to see India at its best, you 
have to find it in the humble bhangi homes of 
such villages. There are 7,00,000 of such villages 
and 38 crores of people inhabit them. 


If some of you see the villages, you will not be 
fascinated by the sight. You will have to scratch below 
the dung heap. I do not pretend to say that they 
were ever places of paradise. Today they are really 
dung heaps. They were not like that before. What 
I speak is not from history but from what I have 
seen myself. I have travelled from one end of India 
to the other and have seen the miserable specimens 
of humanity with lustreless eyes. They are India. 
In these humble cottages, in the midst of these 
dung heaps, are to be found the humble bhangis in 
whom you find the concentrated essence of wisdom. 


Again, I have learnt from books — books written 
by English historians. We read books written in 
English by English historians but we do not write 
in our own mother tongue or in the national 
language Hindustani. We study our history through 
English books rather than through the originals. That 
is the cultural conquest which India has undergone. 


Stating that wisdom had come to the West 
from the East, Gandhiji said: The first of these 
wise men was Zoroaster. He belonged to the East. 
He was followed by Buddha who belonged to the 
East —India. Who followed Buddha? Jesus, Who 
came from the East. Before Jesus was Moses who 
belonged to Palestine though he was born in Egypt. 
After Jesus came Mohammed. I omit my reference 
to Krishna and Rama and other lights. I do not 
call them lesser lights but they are less known to 


- od 


the literary world. All the same I do not know a - 


single person in the world to match these men of 
Asia. And then what happened? Christianity became 
disfigured when it went to the West. I am sorry 
to have to say that. I would not talk any further. 

I have told you the story in order to make you 
understand that what you see in the big cities is 
not the real India. Certainly, the carnage that is 
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: - going on before our very eyes is a shameful thing. 
_As I said yesterday, do not carry the memory of 
t at carnage beyond the confines of India. 


_ What I want you to understand is the message 
Asia. It is not to be learnt through the Western 
spectacles or by imitating the atom bomb. If you 
want to give a message to the West, it must be 
the message of love and the message of truth. I 
do not want merely to appeal to your head. I want 
to capture your heart. 


In this age of democracy, in this age of awaken- 
- ing of the poorest of the poor, you can redeliver 
_ this message with the greatest emphasis. You will 
_ complete the conquest of the West not through 
_ vengeance because you have been exploited, but 
_ with real understanding. I am sanguine if all of you 
_ put your hearts together —not merely heads —to 
_ understand the secret of the message these wise 
_ men of the East have left to us, and if we really 
_ become worthy of that great message, the conquest 
_ of the West will be completed. This conquest will 
_be loved by the West itself. 

The West is today pining for wisdom. It is despair- 
_ ing of a multiplication of the atom bombs, because 
_ atom bombs mean utter destruction not merely of 
_ the West but of the whole world, as if the prophesy 
_ of the Bible is going to be fulfilled and there is to 
bea perfect deluge. It is upto youto tell the 
_ world of its wickedness and sin — that is the heritage 
i your teachers and my teachers have taught Asia. 


_ Moral Defects of Victory 

| Apart from moral considerations there is some- 
_ thing repulsive in filching the belongings of the 
~ dead and dying. Leaving alone chivalry, there is a 
_ degradation in depriving the weak ‘when they are 
_ down and out and are not in a position to protect 
- their possessions. 


; A-few weeks ago we drew attention to the 
_ moral aspect of dismantling the equipment of 
German industries by the “ Victors "'—the British 
_ and the Americans,— and selling them off, and also 
_ to the greed involved in snatching away their 
- patent rights. 


Se ae 


United States Government has decided to allow 
- 30% of all removable Japanese equipment to the 
_ British. 

Is there no limit to the extent to which avarice 
will lower human dignity and self-respect ? 
All this in the name of “ reparations"! These 
are some of the moral defects of victory. 
. | a. K. 


a 
—— | 
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Now comes the corresponding news that the 
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THE DELHI INTERLUDE 

1-4-'47 

There was a slight disturbance at the prayer 
meeting in Delhi this evening when an excited 
Hindu youth took exception to the recitation from 
the Quran in the course of the prayer. Gandhiji 
stopped the prayer for some time, while the boy 
was removed from the prayer ground. 


Though with the removal of the youth there 
was no occasion, Gandhiji said, to make any varia- 
tion in the recital of the whole prayer including 
the Zoroastrian verses, the bhajan and _ the 
Ramadhun, he wanted to waive the recital and 
bring home to the youth that his supposed victory 
was really the loss of the entire audience, who 
wanted the whole prayer. His act was not only 
un-Hindu but it was a discourteous breach of the 
ordinary laws governing meetings. Thoughtless 
action, such as the youth had indulged in, really 
promoted ill will resulting in the inbumanities they | 
had witnessed on a progressive scale in Noakhali, 
Bihar and in the Punjab. It was time, therefore, 
that the people made a fixed determination to shed 
all savagery. 


Gandhiji went on to say how he had to hang 
his head in shame in Noakhali when he was told 
of the cruelties perpetrated on the Muslims in 
Bihar. And now, as if in answer to Bihar, comes 
the tragedy of the Punjab. Death, Gandhiji said, 
It was well with 
those who had died bravely. Whether any died as 
cowards was immaterial now. They too were gone. 
But it was the guilty living who were responsible 
and they were responsible to God. He alone knows 
the hearts of men. 


Gandhiji exhorted the people to shed violence 
and the law of the jungle. He was in Bihar trying 
to restore confidence in the Muslims and love in 
the hearts of the Hindus. He felt that he was 
succeeding and, if he did, then, all would be well 
elsewhere too. It was a tragedy that in the India 
that had fought with the weapons of truth and 
ahimsa for its freedom, there should today be the 
law of the brute. They were belying all ‘that the 
Congress had stood for. 


Never in history, Gandhiji went on to say, had 
a ruling power left any dominion of its own free 
will. This was what the British were trying to do 
today. It was right to believe that they were honest 
whatever their past record here had been. But 
were Indians going to:'demean themselves by. internal 
warfare? Such action might even lead to the 
consequence of their asking British troops to 
remain on Indian soil in order to maintain order. 
He hoped they would not resort to such 
madness. 


Gandhiji then referred to the Asian Conference 
then being held. It was a big thing and their jewel, 
Jawaharlal, was very beloved of the delegates be- 
cause of his love for them and his dream of a 
United Asia. Only, however, if India was true to 
her traditions could she be worthy of the role she 
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ought to play. It would be cruel to spoil Jawaharlal’s 
dream of a United Asia by internal strife in this 
land. 

Gandhiji concluded his address by saying that 
there could be no end to strife until and unless they 
made over their hearts to God. Today he felt 
that he himself had no following. If he had, then 
these tragedies would not have happened; but even 
if all deserted him, he knew God would not and 
He would direct him in his duty. Only when God 
reigned in men’s hearts would they be able to 
shed their anger. 

2-4-"47 

Gandhiji did not hold his prayer meeting-this 
evening also because two or three persons objected 
to the recitation from the Quran. 


When Gandhiji was about to start the prayer, 
he asked the audience if there was anyone present 
who intended objecting to the recitation from the 
Quran, as a person had objected to it the day 
before. Two or three persons from among the 
gathering objected to it and asked him on what 
‘authority he could recite verses from the Quran in 
a Hindu temple. 


Gandhiji said that the temple belonged to the 
bhangi community who did not object to the manner 
in which he conducted the prayer; and as a bhangi 
he had a right to pray in the temple as he wished. 
Those who objected to the recitation from the Quran 


were neither bhangis nor would they like to be- . 


come bhangis. 


Although most of the people assured him of 
their willingness to hear the prayer, Gandhiji refused 
to conduct the prayer and said that he would again 
concede victory to the few objectors. But this 
certainly was not a victory for the Hindu religion. 
Gandhiji added that the next day he would again 
ask the same question and await a reply. 

When one man referred to the sufferings of the 
Hindus in the Punjab, Gandhiji said that hot words 
could not wipe the tears of the Punjab and added 
‘that whatever power he had was dedicated to the 
service of sufferers in the Punjab, Bihar and 
Noakhali. 

3-4-"47 

Gandhiji abandoned his prayer this evening also 
when a few members of the audience objected to the 
recitation from the Quran. He advised the audience 
to disperse. peacefully after observing a few minutes’ 
silence and said that prayer was for remembering 
God and for purifying the heart and could be 
offered even when observing silence. 


Before starting the prayers Gandhiji stated that 
he had received a letter asking him either to 
discontinue recitations from the Quran or leave the 
Valmiki Temple (where he is staying ). He asked 
the people present if there was any one among 
them who: objected to the recitation of verses from 
the Quran. When a number of people raised their 
hands and said that they would not allow him to 
pray if verses from the Quran were recited, Gandhiji 
decided not to hold the prayers. 


In the course of his speech, Gandhiji asked the 
audience if they had understood the beauty and 
truth of what had been said the previous day. He 
said that he was not one to refrain from doing 
what he held to be his duty, but his non-violence 


dictated that even if a boy objected to his holding 


the prayer meeting, he should refrain from doing ° 
so. But this should in no way be interpreted as 
cowardice. He did not hold the prayers in order to — 
prevent argument and violence. Violence, he said, 
was the work of the devil and all his life he had 
fought against it. 

Gandhiji added that he would ask those who 
were against his holding the prayer meeting not to 
come or if they did, they should come by them- 
selves and kill him if they wanted to. Even if he 
was killed, Gandhiji said, he would not give up 
repeating the names of Rama and Rahim, which 
meant to him the same God. With these names on 
his lips he would die cheerfully. 

If he refrained from repeating the names of Rama 
and Rahim how could he, Gandhiji asked, face the © 
Hindus of Noakhali and the Muslims of Bihar ? * 


He asked those who wanted the prayer to be 
held not to entertain anger or malice towards the 
obstructionists but to pity them. Anger and desire 
for revenge were no service to Hinduism, he said. 

When the two sections of the audience began 
to quarrel among themselves as he was about to 
go away, Gandhiji addressed the crowd for about 
fifteen minutes standing. He said that anger would 
lead them nowhere. They should think how best 
they could heal the wounds of the Punjab, and 
not abuse anybody, as this was against their religion. 

4-447 

Gandhiji commenced by asking whether there 
were any objectors today on the prayer ground. A 
member of the Hindu Mahasabha asked to be allowed 
to say a few words of apology for the occurrences 
of the last three days. He wished to dissociate him- 
self and fellow members from this behaviour. The 
prayer ground was not the place for disagreement. 
If they had to fight any issue with Gandhiji, they 
should do so outside. He appealed to the audience 
to be quiet and let the prayer proceed without let 
or hindrance. 

There was only one person who objected to the 
prayers with the verse fromthe Quran Sharif being 
held in a Hindutemple. Gandhiji said that that was 
an objection which only the Harijans of that place 
could raise. The objectionist then withdrew his 
objection. The Harijans of the place, Gandhiji 
proceeding said, were sad at the happenings of the 
last three days. They were his younger brothers. 
He was a bhangi and it was the duty of a true 
bhangi and therefore a true Hindu to cleanse not 
only the dirt of the body but also all the pollution 
of the mind and the spirit. The true Hindu saw 
Truth in every religion. The essence of the Quran 
verse was found in every religion. 

Gandhiji told them how friends from Rawalpindi 
had today come and narrated all the atrocities that 
had been perpetrated’ there. They wanted his 
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service and his help and guidance. They could not 

understand the objection raised here to the recital 
of the Quran verse. Even Muslims had never stopped 
the holding of prayers even though some of them 
_ objected to the recital of the verse in question. 


The Vedas, Gandhiji said, were from time imme- 
_morial. So were the Upanishads. But they were 
_ imperfectly known. Any impurities that had crept 
_ in any of the scriptures were due to the fact that 
” they were written many years later. The Hindu 
_ religion was a great religion and had infinite tolera- 
tion in it and powers of absorption. God was 
_ everywhere as the Harijan woman saint told her 
_ young questioner. He was the ruler of men’s hearts. 
He only wanted single-minded worshipin whatsgever 
‘form it be and whatsoever language. It was, there- 
fore, wholly un-Hindu and irreligious to object to 
_ the great verse from the Quran Sharif being recited. 

_ The full prayer was then held. After the prayer 
 Gandhiji addressed the gathering again. 


_ He said that it had hurt him much to think that 
_ on three days they had not been able to hold the 
_ prayer and hundreds had been disappointed because 
_ of the unenlightened objection of a few. But, if 


4 


_ missed the worship. He himself was grateful to 
_ the objectors because they had given him ample 
opportunity for heart searching. He had asked himself 
whether, because he had not been able to calm 
them, there was anything against them in his heart. 
If they had understood the inner meaning of the 
bhajan sung that day, they should have understood 
that it was right for them to take everything that 
_ came from God as a gift. Gandhiji felt glad that he 
4 had gone through the test. Even if three or four 
had said that they would kill him for saying Rama 
_ and Rahim in the same breath, he hoped he would 
_ die smiling with those very names on his lips. 


4 Gandhiji went on to say how in Noakhali it 
_ was difficult to have the Ramadhun but there too 
_ he was able to continue his customary worship. 
_ All would be well if there was no anger or malice 
in their hearts. How could it be a sin to chant 
_ God’s name in Arabic? Gandhiji implored them not 
‘a to degrade Hinduism by not understanding their 
immortal scriptures. Everyone should be at liberty 
to pray as he liked. 

: Some people imagined that he was engaged in 
2 big tasks here and had forgotten the suffering areas. 
God alone knew how his heart wept and what 
_ agony he suffered at the madness the people had 
- indulged in in Noakhali, Bihar and now in the Punjab. 
_ He assured them that he was working for those 
areas wherever he was, even in his talks with the 
_ Viceroy. There was no bigger task for him than 
' to strive for Hindu-Muslim unity. He could not 
serve India if he forgot Noakhali, Bihar or the 
Punjab. He claimed to be a servant of God. He 
neither ate nor drank nor did anything else except 
at God's bidding. They would, perhaps, understand 
his work better in the fullness of time. Meantime 
he must continue his duty wherever God took him. 
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5-4-47 

Before commencing the prayer, Gandhiji again 
asked whether there was anyone amongst the 
gathering who would rather that he did not conduct 
the customary prayer. There were no objectors and 
Gandhiji was glad. He reminded them once again of 
the folly of looking upon one religion as better 
than another. The recent happenings were due, he 
was sure, to the atmosphere of hate that pervaded 
the land today. If they remained calm in the midst 
of the storm, then only would they grow in ~ 
strength. He reminded them of how Maulana 
Mohammed Ali, in the good old days of the Khilafat 
movement when the Hindu and the Muslim fought 
side by side, had said that their mightiest weapon 
was the charkha and their most potent bullets the 
cones of yarn which they span. Gandhiji had 
pointed out that the Congress could only join the 
Khilafat movement if they would fight non-violently 
and the condition had been gladly accepted in the 
name of Allah. It was the result of that non-violent 
fight that India was today on the threshold. of 
indepedence. 


Gandhiji went on to remind the audience that 
the next day was the beginning of the National 
Week. He related how the thought of a 24 hours’ 
fast had come to him one night in a dream, how 
he had consulted Rajaji whose guest he then was 
in Madras, how the idea had appealed to the latter, 
how notices had been issued at once and what a 
widespread and hearty response there had been to 
the call. He had never dreamt that the country 
had been so awakened, and by the country he 
meant not the few cities of India but the seven 
lakhs of villages where the vast “mass of Indian 
humanity lived. Gandhiji appealed to the audience 
to respond to the call once again but only if they 
understood its implications. The fast was under- 
taken in those days for the sake of vindicating 
Swaraj through Hindu-Muslim unity, and the charkha, 
etc. Today alas! all that the Congress tricolour 
stood for, viz. Hindu-Muslim-Sikh unity and the 
charkha were nowhere to be found except in his 
humble hut. He, however, asked the assemblage, 
in any event, to contemplate on what internal 
strife meant, to. forgive and forget what had 
happened and to bear no malice in their hearts 
for all the tragic and bestial happenings of Noakhali, 
Bihar and the Punjab. He still believed more 
strongly than ever that the spinning wheel was 
the truest symbol of non-violence. It was the one 
thing that never failed through its music to give 
solace to the mind and soothe the troubled heart. 
If, therefore, they truly desired to extinguish the 
volcano of hatred that was that day pouring out 
its poisonous lava, he hoped they would join him 
in fasting in the true spirit. The fast signified much 
more than processions and flag-hoisting ceremonies. 

The whole of India, Gandhiji said, could be a 
Pakistan if they looked upon every fellow Indian 
as a brother. If Hindustan meant a land only for the 
Hindus and Pakistan only for the Muslims, Pakistan 
and Hindustan would then be lands flowing with 
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poison. The land of his dreams, he said, was a 
land watered by rivers of love. 

Gandhiji then made a moving reference to 
Deenabandhu Andrews whose death anniversary 
fell on April 5th. Such a friend of India needed 
no special reference from him for his memory was 
ever green. He was an Indian at heart and 
nevertheless a true Englishman. 

In conclusion, Gandhiji said that he had received 
a letter, which he would release to the press, from 
the Rashtriya Seva Sangha, that they had had 
nothing to do with the raising of objections to the 
prayer on the three previous days. He was glad to 
hear that and believed it. No organization could 
protect life or religion if it did not work absolutely 
in the open. 

6-4-'47 

Addressing the prayer gathering, Gandhiji drew 
their attention to the lovely Bengali bhajan to 
which they had been treated that evening as also 
to the Ramadhun which included the names of 
both Rama and Rahim, Krishna and Karim. As 
these were being sung, he said, the vistas of Noakhali 
came before his eyes. That bhajan was often sung 
there. Sometimes it was sung and the Ramadhun 
chanted as they walked from village to village. 

The day was the first day of the National 
Week —a day of fasting and prayer. There was 
sacrificial spinning also from 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
in which the Congress President and his wife and 
Jawaharlalji and other leaders took part. The fast 
would soon be broken but how good it would be, 
said Gandhiji, if the names of Rama and Rahim and 
the message of the bhajan were engraved in their 
hearts for all time as a result of that day’s rededi- 
cation. He went on to say how some abused him, 
how some thought he had grown too big even to 
reply to their letters and how others accused him 
of enjoying himself in Delhi while the Punjab was 
in flames. How could these persons understand 


that he was working day and night for them whe-. 


rever he was ? He could not dry their tears. God 
alone could do that, but he would go at once to 
the Punjab when the call came. It grieved him to 
sense the existing hatred and spirit of revenge and 
» warned them that unless they calmed and purified 
their hearts, they would light such a fire throughout 
the land as would consume them all. He reminded 


them of the story of the Mahabharata which was 


not a history of India but of man. It was the story 
of the fight becween the worshippers of Rama, the 
embodiment of good and Ravana, the embodiment of 
evil. They fought — the Pandavas and the Kauravas — 
blood-brothers, and what was the result? While 
evil was certainly defeated only seven of the 
victors remained to tell the tale. This, said Gandhiji. 
~ was the state of the country today. 

He made a touching reference to the brave old 
Nationalist Muslim Khwaja Abdul Majid, who had 
come to see him that day. Would that those good 
old days when heart-unity between the Hindus 
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and the Muslims existed returned ! Today in Bihar 
Nationalist Muslims had been killed by the Hindus 
and Hindu friertds of Islam had been done to death 
by Muslims. 

Gandhiji exhorted the audience to pause and 
think where they were drifting. He begged of the 
Hindus not to harbour anger in their hearts against 
the Muslims even if the latter wanted to destroy 
them. None should fear death. Death was inevitable 
for every human being. But if they died smiling, 
they would enter into a new life —they would 


create a new Hindustan. The second chapter of the - 


Gita described in its ending shlokas how the God- 
fearing man should live and move and have his being. 
He wanted them to read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest the meaning of every one of those shlokas. 
They would then realize what their ideals were and 
how far short of them they had fallen today. On the 
eve of independence it was their duty to ask them- 
selves whether they were fit to have it and sustain it. 


NOTES 


Harijan Bastis 


A correspondent informs us that a friend, who 
attended a dinner in the Harijan quarters in honour 
of a worker among Harijans, was not allowed to 
enter his rented house in the caste locality by some 
neighbours — Vaishyas and Brahmans. The friend 
had to find asylum in the house of a Congress 
worker elsewhere. 


It is suggested that the provincial governments 
should now allocate sites within the caste village 
for Harijans for residential purposes and should 
not continue the present system of segregating 
Harijans to a special locality. 


We quite agree with the sentiments. In matters 
of this kind public opinion should influence Govern- 
ment action. The case cited should impel every 
one who has the cause of the Harijans at heart to 
develop the necessary outlook. 

Living Soil Associations 


While India is building fertilizer factories Austra- 
lia is forming Living Soil Associations to restore 
the fertility of soils that have been drained of 
humus and to educate the public to ‘appreciate the 
value of humus in soil conservation. 

Plants grown with compost manure are said to 
be more disease resistant and animals fed on them 
show considerable immunity to common ills, and 
human food drawn from such sources is conducive 
to health and confer immunity to sickness. 
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CALL TO THE NATION 
[ The Qaid-e-Azam and Gandhiji have issued the 

following joint appeal to the communities which comprise 
_ the Indian Nation. —Ed. ] 
We deeply deplore the recent acts of lawlessness 
: and violence that have brought the utmost disgrace 
4 on the fair name of India and the greatest misery 
to innocent people, irrespective of who were the 
aggressors and who were the victims. 
: We denounce for all time the use of force to 
achieve political ends, and we call upon all the 
communities of India, to whatever persuasion they 
_ may belong, not only to refrain from all acts of 
violence and disorder, but also to avoid both in 
speech and writing, any incitement to such acts. 

| M. A. JINNAH M. K. GANDHI 

15-4-"47 

WITH GANDHIJI AT DELHI 


_ It was good to have a chance of being with 
_ Gandhiji again even for a brief period. He has 
' rigorously eschewed the personal help of those who 
_have been wont to be always near him, relegating 
them to do his work in other ways away from him 
and yet nearer to him in a deeper sense, and relying 
“himself wholly on God in the pilgrimage that he 
has undertaken for many months past in order to 
i: quench through non-violence the fire of communal 
‘ hatred that is consuming the land. 
_ That is the one topic that fills him today. From 
E his prayer addresses it is obvious that nothing else 
ig today counts. While he came here to talk to the 
“new Viceroy and while the Congress President and 
_the members of the Interim Government were glad 
to have the benefit of his advice on various matters, 
his heart was in Bengal and Bihar and in the Punjab. 
d Time and again he reiterated that the political 
independence that was going to be theirs would be 
nothing worth if communal strife was to continue. 
Indeed, it might not even be theirs if they continued 
to rely on British troops to keep the peace. In any 
_ event, political independence was nothing worth if 
it did not bring into being a State where truth and 
love reigned. 
. So bitter are the hearts of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims today that on three consecutive days 
“no prayers were allowed to be held because some 
- embittered persons objected to the recital of the verse 
from the Quran Sharif. The crowds came daily, but 
had to go away disappointed because Gandhiji 
would not have the prayers even if there was one 
objector. If there had been none but objectors on 
the prayer ground, he said, he would willingly have 
held the prayer and hoped he would have had the 


courage to die at their hands with the names of 
Rama and Rahim on his lips if they wanted to kill 
him. But.he wished to avoid a clash on the prayer 
ground between those who wanted the prayers to 
be held and .those who objected. In the end his 
non-violence prevailed and after three days the 
objectors withdrew. There was no logic behind 
the objections, but the recent savagery of 
Muslim fanatics in certain districts of the Punjab 
had enraged the Hindus everywhere. Questions 
poured in as did angry letters. Why did he call 
himself a Muslim? Why did he consider that there 
was no difference between Rama and Rahim? Why 
had he gone so far as tosay that he had no objec- 
tion to reciting the Kalma? Why did he not go to 
the Punjab ? Was he not a bad Hindu? Was he not 
a fifth columnist ? Was not his non-violence making 
cowards of the Hindus? One envelope came to him 
addressed as Mohamed Gandhi! 

Quietly and patiently, Gandhiji reasoned with 
them. Why should and how could Islam be condem- 
ned for the sins of a few ? Heclaimedto bea sanatani 
Hindu and because the essence of Hinduism, and 
indeed, all religions was toleration, he claimed that 
if he was a good Hindu, he was also a good Muslim 
and a good Christian. It was against the spirit of 
religion to claim superiority. Humility was essential 
to non-violence. Had not the Hindu scriptures said 
that God had a thousand names ? Why may not 
Rahim be one of them ? The Kalma merely praised 
God and acknowledged Mohamed as His Prophet. 
He had no hesitation in praising God and acknow- 
ledging Mohamed as a Prophet in the same way 
as he acknowledged Buddha and Zoroaster and 
Jesus. The fact that he had come to Delhi and was 
having talks with the Viceroy and the leaders did 
not mean that he was neglecting his work in either 
Noakhali or Bihar or inthe Punjab. Nothing would stop 
him from going to the Punjab when the call came. 
Today there was no Indian raj there. It was the rule 
of a British Governor. In any event, he was working 
for all these places wherever he was. How could he 
be a fifth columnist ? He could not put his ahimsa 
in cold storage because the Hindus and the Sikhs 
had been butchered in the Punjab. The Hindus had 
done equally savage things in Bihar and it was his 
duty to tell the Hindus and the Muslims alike that 
they must put away anger and malice from their 
hearts and realize that the more they resorted to 
violence the more savagery would ensue. Gandhiji 
told them how he had to hang his head in shame 
when the foreign delegates who came to see him 
asked him about the communal strife. All he could 
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say was that this madness had seized a few of them, 
and he hoped and prayed and believed that it would 
soon subside. Indians, of whatever religion, had to 
live together. They were of the same soil, they 
were nursed by the self-same mother and they could 
not go on killing each other if India was to live. 

In inimitable language he brought home to the 
audiences the true meaning of the National Week. 
The country-wide response to his appeal all those 
years ago to observe April 6th as a day of fasting 
and prayer had exceeded all his wildest dreams. 
Today also every village in India observed the 
sacred week. The commencement of the celebration 
~ was a symbol of that awakening of Indian humanity — 
poor, ignorant and down-trodden humanity, alive 
with hope for an independence which would usher 
in a new dawn for them. But was fratricidal warfare 
going to usher in that dawn ? That was the question 
each one had to ask himself and answer, and Gandhiji 
hoped that the last day which was celebrated as 
Martyrs’ Day—a day when the blood of Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs had flowed in one stream and 
hallowed Jallianwalla Bagh— would be a symbol 
to them of that unity in which alone lay their strength 
and salvation and to the attainment of which they 
must all re-dedicate themselves. 

The sacrificial spinning continued throughout 
the week. Gandhiji’s belief in the charkha has. streng- 
thened as the days go by. To a Chinese friend who 
asked him how it was possible to find peace of 
mind in these troublous times, his reply was, “ Take 
to spinning. The music of the wheel will be as 
balm to your soul. I believe that the yarn we spin is 
capable of mending the broken warp and woof of our 
life. The charkha is the symbol of non-violence on 
which all life, if it is to be real life, must be based.” 

He had a wonderful reception from the vast 
crowds that had assembled in the historic old fort 
(quat fRet) of Delhi on the occasion of the last 
plenary session of the Asian Conference. Jn plain, 
simple language he welcomed them to India. He 
appreciated that it was a historic event and felt 
it was meet that they should have gathered for the 
first time on Indian soil. The East had given to the 
world all its great religions. If Asia was to make 
her contribution to the world, it could only be in 


terms of the message of peace and goodwill which, 


all the prophets had preached. He related the story 
of the three French sages who had gone out in 
search of Truth. One had drifted +o India and had 
found what he sought in the humble hut of a Harijan 
family. Gandhiji reminded the visitors that they must 
not imagine that they had seen India in Delhi. The 
real India lay in the 7,00,000 (seven lakhs) villages. 
If Indian civilization was to make its full contribution 
to the building up of a stable world order, it was this 
vast mass of humanity that had, now that political 
independence was so near, to be made to live again. 

It was touching to witness how all the various 
delegations came to Gandhiji to ask not only 
for his blessings but for a message of hope, To the 
Tibetans he said that it was their duty to revive the 
message of the immortal Buddha. He sympathized 
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with the Arabs but asked them to treat the 
Jews with love and understanding and to get them 
to subserve Arab interests. He asked the Jews to 
abstain from their terrorist movement. He sympa- 
thized with them too, but was quite sure that they 
could get nowhere with violence. To the Indonesians 
and to the Viet-Namese again, it was the message 
of non-violence. Whatever was gained by the sword 
was likely to perish by the sword and nothing 
permanent could be built on force. ‘““ He is so unlike 
anyone else we have ever met’, said more than 
one delegate to me. “ Our visit to India would have 
been incomplete if we had not had the privilege 
of seeing him,” said others. “ You are fortunate to 
have such a leader,” said one woman. “ We might 
not have to kill if we had one like him to lead 
us.” And I was sad at heart, for how few of us 
today believed in non-killing and, therefore, how few - 
of us today were really true to Gandhiji ? 

New Delhi, 16-4-'47 
THE DELHI INTERLUDE 


A. K. 


7-4-'47 

As prayers began half an hour later than usual 
today, it was possible for Gandhiji to speak to the 
assemblage, instead of his Monday eee being 
read to them. 

He hoped that they would listen to every word 
that he said and, above all, that VAI Ge he spoke 
would reach their hearts. 

Gandhiji began by saying that he continued to 
receive letters accusing him of having become a 
slave of Jinnah Saheb and a fifth columnist. But he 
was impervious to such outpourings. The shlokas of 
the Gita to which they listened everyday were 
always with him to sustain him and he was sure 
his accusers- did not know or understand them. 
It was because he was a sanatani Hindu that he 
claimed to be a Christian, a Buddhist and a Muslim. 
Some Muslim friends also felt that he had no right 
to read Arabic verses from the Quran but such 
did not know that true religion transcended language 
and scripture. He did not see any ‘reason why he > 
should not read the Kalma, why he should not 
praise Allah and why he should not acclaim Moham- 
med as His Prophet. He believed in all the great 
prophets and saints of every religion. He would. 
continue to ask God to give him the strength not 
to be angry with his accusers but to be prepared 
even to die at their hands without wishing them > 
ill) He claimed that Hinduism was all inclusive and 
he was sure that if he lived up to his convictions, he 
would have served not only Hinduism but Islam also. ~ 

Gandhiji said how he had reluctantly on his day 
of silence, which was an extra busy day for him, 
given a few minutes to a Hindu from Rawalpindi, 
who had come with a sorrowful tale of the happen- 
ings there. It was a tragedy that the Rawalpindi 
which he remembered where the Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs vied with each other to give him and 
the Ali Brothers hospitality, had today become unsafe 
for any non-Muslim. The Hindus in the Punjab had 
anger burning within them, the Sikhs said they 
were disciples of Guru Govind Singh who had taught 
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_ them to use the sword. But he would again and 
_ again plead with the Hindus and the Sikhs on no 
| account to retaliate. He dared to say that even if the 
| Hindus and the Sikhs died without retaliation at the 
hands of their Muslim brethren, they would save 
_ not only Hinduism and Sikhism but they would 

_ also serve Islam and save the world. 


For thirty years, Gandhiji said, he had preached 


eo. the gospel of satya and ahimsa to them. For twenty 
' years he had done likewise in South Africa. He - 
_ was sure Indians in South Africa were the richer 


for following him there, and here too those who 
had followed truth and non-violence had lost nothing. 


_ It was his profession to teach the people to leave the 
_ ephemeral for the real. If he went to the Punjab, it 


_ could notbeto preachrevenge. That would be adis- 
service to both the Hindus and the Sikhs and also to 
_ the Muslims. The Bible rightly taught that vengeance 
_ belonged to God. Gandhiji continued that he could 
not understand a Pakistan where no non-Muslim could 
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live in peace and security, nor a Hindustan where 


the Muslims were unsafe. He had been to Bihar 


and tried to wean the Hindus from their anger and 


restore confidence in the Muslims. The Ministers 


_ there were anxious to repair the terrible wrongs 


_ done to the poor Muslims by the Hindus. Rajendra 
_ Babu was the uncrowned king of Bihar. Congress 
_ tule, which should exercise its influence equally on 
_ the Hindus and the Muslims, could not be truly 
national if the Muslims could not feel safe under 
_ it. Therefore, he was glad that many Hindus in 


4 Bihar had publicly expressed their regret for the 
shameful deeds done by the Hindus and assured 
_ him that such, deeds would not be repeated. He 


_ would appeal to the Muslim leaders likewise to 
ask their fellow Muslims in the Muslim majority 
_ provinces not to try to wipe out the non-Muslims. 
_ Whatever provocative language the Hindus and the 
_ Sikhs used in the Punjab —he was told that they 
_ had done so—that was no reason whatsoever for 
_ the orgy of cruelty perpetrated by mad Muslims in 
- areas where they were in the majority. 


Gandhiji went on to state that he was sorry to 


_ receive bad news from Noakhali especially during 
_ the last two days. Satish Babu and his wife and his 


own immediate staff were all in Eastern Bengal and he 


_ would not shed a tear if any of them were to perish in 
_ the flames there. But he hoped that the wire he 


had sent to his friend, the Chief Minister of Bengal, 


r eels 


come Mie tall 


4 would have the desired effect of stopping the loot 
_ and arson which seemed to be rearing their. heads 
- once again in Noakhali. 


Gandhiji reiterated that it was wrong and cow- 
ardly to ask for either military or police protection. 
They should have the bravery of non-violence which 


feared not death. Otherwise, there was nothing for 


them except to flee from their homes, but that would 


not be bravery. 

Those who wept when catastrophes came were 
slaves and those who asked for military protection 
would remain slaves. Gandhiji hoped the people 
would neither go in for civil war nor elect to remain 
slaves. The former would mean that India would 
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lend a hand not only to her own destruction but 
to the destruction of the world. Was the land that 
was bounded by the immortal Himalayas and water- 
ed by the healing stream of the Ganges going to 
destruction through violence ? He devoutly hoped 
that they would give up all thought of huge armies. 
Those would lead them nowhere and their indepen- 
dence would then be nothing worth. 

8-4-'47 

Gandhiji said that he was pleased with, and 
commented on, the quiet maintained everyday 
during the prayers. He began by saying that he 
had only one topic on which to address them 
these days and that was their sorrowful plight. He 
hoped that his daily words would reach their hearts 
and cleanse them of anger against each other. 

The day before he had referred to the distressing - 
news he had received from Noakhali. They must 
have seen the wires and his reply in that morning’s 
papers. During the day a further wire had come from 
Satish Babu saying that the situation was worsening. 
Nevertheless, he and all the co-workers there 
assured him that they did not expect him to 
return, and that so far all the Hindus were brave 
and willing to die if necessary without killing. They 
felt this was the result of all their endeavour 
during the past months. All these workers were 
living in different villages. He had mentioned Satish 
Babu and his wife and Pyarelal the day before. There 
was Haran Babu doing great work in Chaumuhani. 
There was Amtul Salaam —physically frail but a 
There was Sushila 
Pai and twentyone year old Abha who was wedded 
to Kanu Gandhi. There was Sushila Nayyar. All 
these were unafraid. They refused to believe that 
the Muslims would be so merciless as to murder 
them. Gandhiji hoped that the selfless service 
rendered by all these workers would teach the 
wildest of Muslims that they could never get 
Pakistan by force. Whatever was got by force was > 
never digested. He reiterated that if any of these 
workers did perish in the flames of communal fury 
he would not shed a single tear, for, theirs would 
be the truest and best service not only to Hinduism 
but also to Islam. 

Gandhiji said that it was everyone's duty to pray 
that wisdom and courage might be given by God 
to all in these disturbed areas so that they might 
realize the folly of violence.» He longed for the 
day when the Muslims of Noakhali would write 
and tell him that none of his workers need stay 
there because thenceforth all Hindus would be safe. 

Gandhiji then went on to read from two letters 
that he had received. One friend had asked him to 
explain to the audience the Sanskrit shloka which 
says. that he who sees God everywhere and in 
everything and sees all in God —that is to say in 
every scripture and in every person of every religion 
—God is always for that person. God is never 
tired of him and he is always with God. If put in 
that way, it would be easy for everyone to understand 
what he meant when he said that he was a 


sanatani Hindu, but it was not right to call 
( Continued on p. 126) 
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AT LONG LAST 


After decades of agitation the excise duty on 
indigenous salt and the customs duty on imported 
salt have now been abolished. In a hot country 
like ours, and one in which most of the people 
work out-doors, salt is as important in the diet 
as any other item of diet. The rich men do not 
require much salt. Indeed, if they.steam their 
food, they need no salt at all excepting for pre- 
serving vegetables, etc. But the person, whose work 
entails a great deal of perspiration, needs water 
and salt to replace the amount that is thrown out 
by the skin. Hence, apart from any financial 
considerations, this has been a great hardship on 
the poor people of our country. The amount of 
extra burden on the Central budget will only be a 
little over rupees eight crores, but the advantage to 
the people cannot be evaluated by this money value. 

Where the masses are not vocal to ably 
represent their grievance, indirect taxation like the 
salt tax has been a convenient measure of “plucking 
the goose with the least squealing”. Hence, indirect 
taxes have been the order of the day under a 
foreign government in India. 

DIRECT TAXES 

The budget’proposals brought in by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the first Indian Finance 
Member of the Government of India, contained 
many indications of the changing outlook on the 
functions of the government. We _ have already 
alluded to the abolition of the salt tax. This has 
entailed imposition of some direct taxes. Direct 
.taxes are absolutely essential in a democracy, 
especially, when such a democracy is in its infant 
stages. Indirect taxes are never realized .by the 
public, but direct taxes prick the tax-payer into 
consciousness, as we have seen lately by the uproar 
that has been caused in the public over the few 
direct taxes that have been proposed in the 
present budget. Once the tax-payer becomes con- 
scious, because of his personal interest being 


affected, the Government is put on its honour and 


best behaviour because of the public criticism that 
they will have to face. It is a healthy sign to have 
the press deeply interested in the taxation policy 
of the government. Any government, which wishes 
to be in touch with public opinion, would do well: to 
resort to direct taxes for this reason, if not for any 
other. The government should also see that while 
it taxes the people who are able to bear the brunt 
of it, they are not passing on the burden to the 
less vocal elements in society by economic devices. 

In public finance expenditure is the basis of 
the budget. The public should scrutinize the ex- 
penditure side even more carefully than the taxes. 
When the various items of expenditure proposed 
by the government have been agreed to by the 


public then it becomes incumbent on the public 
to supply the wherewithal to meet the proposals. 
Hence, direct taxes are a means of curbing the 
extravagant tendencies of government. The govern- 
ment has, first of all, to satisfy the public that it 
gets the value of 192 pies per every rupee it spends. 
From this point of view we wonder whether the 
present budget could stand scrutiny. Its expenses 
amount to about Rs. 328 crores, which is nearly 


four times the pre-war budget; but even if we 


should allow for the inflation, it would still be 
about double. This being so, it is legitimate to ask 
the government to launch out on a drastic retrench- 
ment scheme. It would appear that the government 
offices are top heavy and their expenses do not 
represent anything like a return that the tax-payer 
is entitled to expect. The proposed Economic 
Committee is a good sign provided they go into the 
question of finding out if every government servant 
does an eight hours’ day work for the pay he 
receives and whether such volume of work could 
also be curtailed by more efficient organization. 
However, on the whole, we cannot but congratu- 
late the Finance Member on the attempts hethas made 
to bring considerations of a social objective into the 
budget proposals. We trust that this little beginning 
will lead to the realization of our ideals asa 
nation and will contribute to provide at least the 
essentials of life to a starving and half-naked people. 


SWARAJ FOR THE RUPEE 

At long last, another reform also has been 
brought in by the delinking of the rupee from the 
sterling. There is a time when it is wise to cut 
ourselves off from the life line if that life line has 
at the other end a piece of lead attached which 
will drag us down to the bottom. The sterling, to 
which the rupee had been linked, had gone off the 
gold standard and had proved in the last few years 
to be but lead and, therefore, it is high time that 
we released ourselves from this mill-stone round 
our neck. We hope that as an independent currency 
the rupee will be established on a sound basis. In 
an agricultural country, where many of the harvests 
are but once a year, it becomes necessary for the 
farmer to maintain his purchasing power, which he 
gets at the end*of the harvest, for 12 months, if 
he has not to suffer fortuitous losses due to 
speculations abroad. For this purpose, it would be 
advisable to base our currency to a greater extent 
on the yellow metal. If the negotiations in regard 
to the settlement of sterling balances will material- 
ize into bringing gold back to our country, we 
cannot do better than utilize that balance for the 
purposes of currency backing.: — | 
The present amendment to the Reserve Bank 
Act of 1934 contemplates these changes in sections 
40 and 41. We hope that section 33, sub-section 2 
dealing with currency backing would also be 
suitably altered to cut out sterling securities from 
being acceptable backing for our currency. The 
misuse of this section has been wholly responsible 
for the introduction of inflation in our currency 
system. So we hope that while these considerations 
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_are on the anvil, the matter will be straightened 
- out completely. 


Now, with the advent of a semblance of national 


_ spirit in the Government, we see the dawn of a 
i recognition of the existence of the poor man in 
4 the taxation policy and other innovations, such as, 
ay the attention paid to the third class railway travel- 


ler. These reforms have been long overdue. We 


: trust that they are only the forerunners of many 


more yet to come. 
| RAILWAY TRAVEL 
We are glad to know that railway coaches are 
being designed to afford travel conditions fit for 


_ buman beings. 


At present, in the third class railway compart- 
ments, especially, in the ones reserved for women, 


_ the passengers have to crawl over their luggage 
a and over one another much as the bees do in a 
a honey comb. To the persons 


standing outside, 
nothing else is visible through the window but the 
few perspiring bodies of the ones in front. In this 
state of affairs, we hope that the interest shown 
in remodelling the third class compartments will 
also be extended to providing for the needed atten- 
tion to women and children in the trains. 

' The super-first class travel, such as the airways, 
allows for “hostesses" to look after the much- 
pampered affluent travellers. Every half an hour or 
so, the hostess goes round to serve hot coffee and 
biscuits to the already overfed passengers and she 
sees to their physical comforts. It may be well to 
have at least one trained “ hostess" for every third 
class women's compartment to bring some semblance 
of order and sanitation. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


SCIENCE RUNS AMUCK 


Early this month the foundation stone of the 
National Chemical Laboratories was laid at Poona. 
We trust the scientists will turn their ingenuity 
to help the small man. 


Village industries have been struggling on their 
own merits against an artificial current set up by 
the paddles of large-scale industries. In season and 
out of season propaganda is carried on against the 
small producers. In a previous issue we had shown 
that real progress and the best utilization of nature 
resources are best achieved through village and 
cottage industries and that large-scale industries 
are wasteful, though all scientific laboratories are 
focussed to help them. 


We have previously drawn attention to the way 
the bullock ghanis and dairies are being crushed 
by financial interests pushing up oil mills for the 
production of vanaspati and how even the Central 
Government is helping on this programme by 
sanctioning new mills and shutting their eyes to 
the evils caused by mills and mill industries. 


In spite of scientific evidence to prove the 
injurious effects of using polished rice on the health 
of the people, the rationing machinery has been 
used to distribute only polished rice regardless of 
the consequences to the people. Why could not our 
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popular governments follow the healthy lead given 
long ago by Travancore by banning all rice mills ? 

Since last November the Central Government 
has been circularizing all the provincial governments 
to discourage hand-processed sugar. A_ scientific 
approach to this question will indicate that thou- 
sands of acres of the best lands can be brought 
under the cultivation of cereals etc., if we can 
utilize palm trees growing wildly in the jungles and 
on waste lands. Palm gur and sugar can be obtained 
from these trees and such a programme will be 
complementary to the introduction of Prohibition 
as it will afford employment to thousands of 
displaced tappers. But then the strongly entrenched 
sugar mill interests are opposed to such a scheme ~ 
as it undermines their industry. The Government 
seems to have ears only for such. 

Nutritional experts tell us that gur is a whole- 
some food containing minerals, vitamins and sugar. 
While mill sugar is a simple chemical for producing 
energy, because it lacks the ingredients necessary 
for its own assimilation, it draws the needed 
material from other items of the food taken. Hence 
the Americans term the white sugar a ‘ devitalizing 
food’. Even as between hand-processed sugar and the 
mill sugar the former is more than ten times richer 
in iron contents. In spite of this in favour of hand- 
processing of sugar, the Central Government want 
the hand-process discouraged. In many places factory- 
made white cube sugar is outside the ration. So 
the rich can buy without any limit but their 
purse. 

The ever-obliging Provincial Governments only 
need the sign to take drastic measures. The U. P. 
Government by its Khandsari Sugar Control Order 
of November °45 is dealing a death blow to both 
Khandsari sugar and Deshi Chini producing industries. 

The trend of events seems to be such that we 
shall end by hanging ourselves with “scientific” 
ropes. Our governmental machinery appears to be 
set to destroy the industries of the common man 
by introduction of labour-saving devices which 
may be otherwise termed “ employment-reducing- 
instruments”. Is it scientific to introduce such in a 
country teeming with unemployment and under- 
employment ? 

At Lyallpur Agricultural College, the principal 
is a specialist in maida production. They have various 
kinds of electric machinery to remove all nutritive 
elements fram wheat leaving purely starch behind. ~ 
There is a revolving electric bakery also. The 
objective is to produce white bread, slices of which 
will be uniformly patterned like a honey comb. 
This can best be attained with the whitest maida. 
Should we not more scientifically and truthfully 
designate this principal “specialist in food destruc- 
tion’? Is there any place for such in a famine- 
stricken land ? 

We, in India, seem to be possessed with a mania 
to destroy all nutrition provided by nature by the 
use of mills — white rice, white sugar, hydrogenated 
oils. Is this where science is leading us? 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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THE DELHI INTERLUDE 
(Continued from p. 123) 


himself a Muslim. Gandhiji maintained that what 
he had said the day before was correct and that he 
was not ashamed to say that because he claimed to 
be a sanatani Hindu he was a Muslim too. The 
friend also wanted to know where people were to 
go if they were afraid to live as a minority. in any 
place. The whole of India was open to them would 
be his reply—only they must not be beggars 
wherever they went. 


The second correspondent asked that if both 
Rahim and Rama were names of God, why use the 
two? Would not only Rama suffice? Gandhiji 
said that God was supposed to have a _ thousand 
names in the Hindu scriptures. What if He had 
40 crores of names? It was open to everyone to 
call Him by as many names as he wanted to 
for his spiritual satisfaction. Gandhiji was accused 
of trying to please the Muslims. If he did, what 
harm was there? Some Muslims might want to 
hurt him but that did not mean that he was to 
hurt them in return. It was a Muslim girl — Raihana 
Tyebji— who had taught him the verse from the 
Quran Sharif and he could never give it up. When 
he broke his last fast in Jail, Dr. Gilder 
recited a verse from the Zend Avesta and ever since 
the Parsi verse had also been included in his prayers. 
Gandhiji averred that by using these prayers and 
singing the Ramadhun as he did, he did not take away 
from, but added to, the glory of the name of Rama. 

A friend had also asked whether he was not 
ashamed to have the police guarding his dwelling 
while prayers were being held. Gandhiji laughingly 
said he was ashamed but he was a humble subject 
with no powers to interfere with the law. If they 
wanted to remove the police, they should go to 
their Sardar who was Home Member. He ‘had 
also been asked wherefrom in Hinduism he had 
unearthed ahimsa. Gandhiji said that ahimsa was 
in Hinduism, it was in Christianity as well as in 
Islam. Whether they agreed with him or not, it 
was his bounden duty to preach what he believed 
to be the truth as he saw it. He was also sure 
that ahimsa had never made anyone a coward. 

Finally, Gandhiji regretted that such letters 
were written in English and in very poor English 
at that. It was sad that many people had not yet 
learnt to love their own language. 

9-4-"47 et 

At the prayer Gandhiji first remarked upon his 
favourite hymn which had been sung by Shrimati 
Sucheta Kripalani in her rich, melodious voice and 
reminded his audience that the hymn was printed 
and distributed amongst them when he conducted 
the prayers during his previous visit. If all of them 
acted in accordance with the teaching of the hymn, 
Gandhiji said, India would be a land worth living 
in and worth dying for. The tenor of it required 
human beings to fear no one and nothing but God, 
and therefore they‘ would yield nothing to force 
however great it might be and they would yield to 
reason everything that was just and honourable. 
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Applying the rule to Pakistan, the speaker could not 
help saying that the violence that was being practised 
in order to seize Pakistan by force was bound to 
defeat its purpose, if Indians were worth their salt. 

In that connection Gandhiji said that he could 


not help noticing the speech reported to have been 
made by the Chief Minister of Bengal. If the 
newspaper reports were correct, the Chief Minister 
had stated that, on the strength of the reports he 
had received from Gandhiji and Satish Babu, he 
was making enquiries about the allegations of 
arson, loot etc. The speaker suggested that at this 
time of tension and suspicion, the Chief Minister 
should prefer the cautious reports of a_ staunch, 
sincere and unbiased worker like Satish Babu, who 
‘with his wife had dedicated his life to the service 
of both the Muslims and the Hindus of Noakhali. 
Satish Babu was not interested in propagating false 
reports. The reports which the Chief Minister said 
he had sent for might take a long time to come 
and: Gandhiji knew from experience that they were 
not always unbiased. He said that he had noticed 
also that the Chief Minister disapproved of the 
agitation that was now going on in Bengal for 
partition. Without going into the merits of the 
question he would say that the best way of silencing 
the cry for the partition of Bengal would be to 
reason with the Hindus, to demonstrate to them 
from now that he wished them to do. nothing 
compulsorily, and to prove by his strictly fair 
conduct that in Pakistan there was no féar to be 
entertained by the Hindus about the strictest 
impartiality and justice, that no Muslim was to be 
favoured because he was Muslim and that merit 
was the sole consideration in selecting men and 
women for service in the Government. 

Gandhiji concluding said that he would make 
bold to say that seizure of Pakistan by force was 
an empty dream. 

10-4-47 

As Gandhiji had an important engagement at 
8-45 p.m., he spoke very briefly today. The 
Bengli bhajan sung by Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani 
was translated to the gathering. 

Addressing the people, Gandhiji said it was one 
of the many sweet compositions left to the country 
by Gurudev. Its sublime meaning was of great 
significance to them today. The essence of it was 
that man must proceed on his way towards God | 
even in the darkest night and that hope and 
faith may never desert him. And it was both hope 
and faith that were sorely needed today. 

Gandhiji referred to a letter he had received 
during the day from a wvery well-informed and 
highly-placed friend. The burden of his letter was that 
he believed that the Viceroy had come out here 
definitely to transfer power to Indian hands. The 
Viceroy, Gandhiji said, was a member of the Royal 
House; he had come at the bidding of the British 
Cabinet and the Cabinet was the people’s voice. 

The writer believed in their honesty of purpose 
but doubted the bona fides of the British members of 
the services out here and the representatives of ? 
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British commercial interests. They were, in _ his 
opinion, still of the old way of thinking. Their record 
in the past had not been worthy. They had done 
__ everything to exploit this land. Hitherto it was they 
who had sown the seeds of dissension between the 
Hindus and the Muslims and staged riots at 
__ appropriate times. They continued to non-cooperate 
_ with the autonomous Governments in the provinces. 


_ They were being untrue to the spirit of what the 


Viceroy had come to India to do. 

If what the friend wrote was true, Gandhiji 
said, it was a tragedy and the Britishers here, 
whether in the services or in business, were not 
being loyal either to the people of India or to 


_ their own. He would appeal to them to help the 
_ Viceroy to make over a peaceful transfer of power 
- and leave India not as enemies but as true friends 


- and thereby maintain the British name. 
To his own people Gandhiji appealed not to 


= lose faith and hope in themselves, not to fall into 
any traps that might be laid for them, 


g to lean 
- on God and to rely on their own inner strength. 


4 There was no reason for anyone to sink to the 


_ level of a beast even if someone else did. 
f 11-4-'47 

Gandhiji began by breaking the news that he 
would be leaving for Bihar on Saturday evening. 
_ One could sense the sadness that was creeping 
over the listeners. He explained to them how he 
had gone to Noakhali at the call of the inner voice. 
He claimed that he had served the Hindus there 
_ by restoring some confidence in them and he had 
served the Muslims too. 

In the same way he had gone to Bihar. He had 
said he would do or die there. His work in both 
_ places was unfinished. He could only be satisfied 
_ if in both the places the Hindus and the Muslims, 
e in however small a minority they might be, could 
live in absolute peace and security. 

They might ask him why he was not visiting the 
Punjab which had suffered and was suffering no 
less. Gandhiji wished to say that no one could stop 
him from visiting the Punjab when the call came. 
The leaders had advised him not to go there just yet. 
They were all aware that today there was British 
raj there, not Indian. League raj was just as much 
Indian as Congress raj. 

The moment they began to think in terms of 
Hindu and Muslim raj they fell into an error. 
That was a dangerous doctrine. In a true Pakistan 
—holy land — there ought to be no fighting. Every- 
_ thing must be done by appealing to reason and not 
through force. He was speaking to the Punjab from 
- here. He was no stranger to that province or to 


its people. The Congress fight against the British 


_ had succeeded because in spite of some Congress- 


men falling into the error of violence, the move- 


- ment had remained non-violent. . 


The history of Indian satyagraha in South Africa 
would live for all time because Indians had remained 
true to their creed. Though he had gone twice to 
England on behalf of the Indians in South Africa, 
he could not have achieved anything if he had not 
had the strength of satyagraha behind him. There- 
fore, he appealed to the Hindus and the Sikhs of 


the Boneh to resolve to be killed ie not kill. They 
should resist Pakistan being forced on them with 
all the incomparable strength of satyagraha. 

Gandhiji said he was not afraid to die in his 
missign if that was to be his fate. As they had 
heard in the evening hymn, no doctor could make 
his patient live beyond the allotted span. If the 
Hindus and the Sikhs were non-violent, the world 
would condemn the action of the Muslims in trying 
to get Pakistan by force. It would be a wonderful 
lesson for the whole world. 

Gandhiji said he was returning to Bihar because 
his work in Delhi was over for the time being. He 
had told them he was a prisoner both of‘ the 
Viceroy and Pandit Nehru. His talks with the 
former were over for the time being and Jawahar- 
lalji was too big to restrain him from going where 
he thought his duty lay. Gandhiji said that he was 
a worshipper of the Gita and the Gita said that it 
was best at all times to do one’s duty in one’s 
own field, no matter how big any work outside 
that field may seemingly appear. 

Continuing, Gandhiji said how much Chief 
Minister Suhrawardy’s statement in the day’s papers 
had hurt him. [t was a man’s duty to tell his friend 
if he had any suspicion or doubt in his mind. He 
had sent Shri Satish Babu's wires to the Press 
because he believed that Satish Babu would not 
deliberately swerve from the truth. It was up to 
Saheed Saheb to. prove that the suspicion regarding 
the Noakhali happenings was unfounded, but to say 
that the release of those wires to the Press had 
been the cause of recrudescence of violence in 
Calcutta was wholly wrong. 

Gandhiji said that as a satyagrahi he stood by 
truth and it would be wrong on his part to hide 
any suspicion or simply nurse a grievance in his 
heart. He could not serve the Hindus and the 
Muslims of Bengal without the Chief Minister’s 
help and he hoped this would not be withheld. In 
the same way he would not put his ahimsa in his 
pocket and not advise the true path to the Hindus and 
the Sikhs in the Punjab if he was to be their friend. 

Gandhiji, concluding, said how as a poor man 
he travelled always by third class in the railway. 
Many persons wanted him to fly because people 
disturbed him at every railway station. He could 
sleep in the train if only they would let him. He 
needed the rest and he needed to conserve his 
energy if he was to serve them. He hoped his words 
would be appreciated by all those who loved him. 
Their love may not be unrestrained. ; 

12-4-'47 

Gandhiji began by reminding the audience that 
the next day (Sunday) was the last day of the 
National Week. From Assam and the Frontier 
down to Cape Comorin, the date was observed by 
all. It showed the awakening in the real India which 
was the villages. The first day signified the awake- 
ning. The last day, the Jallianwala Bagh Day, was 
a symbol of dedication. There was no need to 
recall the tragic happenings in detail but it was 
enough to say that on that day the blood of the 
Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs flowed in 
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one stream. In remembrance of April 13, it was the 
duty of all to pledge themselves to rebuild that 
unity which today, alas, was broken 

Gandhiji regretted that he would not be with 
them on Sunday. But duty should come first and 
since his work at Delhi was over for the time 
being, he was bound to return to Bihar to carry 
on his labour of love there. Buc whether he was 
at Delhi or not, the sacrificial spinning would be 
held and many, he hoped, would join the fast. He 
himself would keep it, no matter that he was 
travelling. He hoped that if they had lived truly 
during these seven days and if they had correctly 
understood the inner meaning of the National Week, 
they would resolve never to fight with each other. 

Gandhiji said that he had to hang his head in 
shame when foreigners asked him about the com- 
munal strife in India. All he could say was that it 
was not everybody that had gone mad. The mad 
orgies were the work of a few and he prayed and 
believed that all would become one in God’s good 
time. He hoped that the people of Delhi would take 
their full share in bringing about that heart unity. 

Gandhiji referred with pain to the publication 
of a report in a responsible newspaper purporting 
to say that he was leaving because he had quarrelled 
with the Working Committee. The statement was 
completely wrong. All the members of the Working 
Committee who were in Delhi on that day (Saturday) 
had been with him for an hour a short time before. 
Their discussions were always carried on in the 
spirit of love, whatever differences of opinion there 
might be. Why should he, he asked, ask the permis- 
sion of the Viceroy and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to 
leave Delhi if he had quarrelled with either of them? 

When the Sardar asked him when he was 
returning, he had at once replied, ‘Whenever you 
‘send for me.” It was, therefore, wholly wrong on 
the part of newspapers to give out false‘ news and 
unnecessarily agitate peoples’ minds and deceive 
or mislead them. Unfortunately, newspapers had 
become more important to the average man than 
the scriptures. He would fain advise them to give 
up reading newspapers. They would lose nothing 
by so doing whereas real food for their minds and 
spirits lay in the scriptures and other good literature. 

The Press was called the Fourth Estate. It was 
definitely a power but to misuse that power was 
criminal. He was a journalist himself and would 
appeal to fellow journalists to realize their respon- 
sibility and to carry on their work with no idea 
other than that of upholding the truth. If they 
wanted to put out such news, surely it was their 
duty to goto Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru or himself. 
That would have been honourable. | 

Concluding, Gandhiji referred to two’ good 
letters he had received from a Hindu friend and 
qa Muslim friend in regard to the verse from, the 
Quran. One riend said that there was no difference 
except the difference between the Arabic and 
Sanskrit languages in the spirit of what the Quran 
yerse said and what was contained inthe Upanishad 
shlokas. He maintained that he had the right to 
praise God in whatever language he chose. 

In bidding the audience farewell Gandhiji hoped 
they would continue to pray even in his absence 
and thus grow in strength. 


GENUINE FEAR 


Not infrequently the residents of a locality in 
which a Leprosy Home is located fear that the 
existence of the Home tends to increase leprosy in 
the locality. Very often petitions are sent to Govern- 
ment to have the Leprosy Home moved away from 
the locality. In the last few days Dr. R. G. Cochrane, | 
the well-known. leprologist, and myself visited 
Ramachandrapur and found that there was genuine 
fear among the residents of Ramachandrapur that the 
disease was more prevalent in and around Rama- 
chandrapur because of the contamination which 
they thought was spreading from the Home. We 
sympathized with the fear of the residents of the town 
and explained to them at a public meeting that leprosy 
being difficult to acquire except in childhood and 
in direct, close and prolonged contact with infective 
cases of leprosy, the existence of a Leprosy Home in 
which infective patients were isolated was not a 
danger but a benefit to the public. The public forget 
that it is not the Home that brought leprosy to the 
town but that it is the previous widespread existence 
of leprosy that brought the Home to the town. 

The origin of Ramachandrapur Hospital is 
instructive and inspiring. Nearly 50 years ago a 
Canadian missionary, Miss Hatch lived in Rama- 
chandrapur. She discovered that one of her servants 
had leprosy. First she was full of fear and decided 
to send him out of her service. But the good, 
compassionate woman hesitated and enquired of her 
servant his history. A painful and moving story 
she heard. One brother of the servant committed 
suicide because of leprosy, another had turned 
mad because of leprosy and a third with leprosy 
turned a vagrant. It was hard for Miss Hatch now 
to send her servant away. She felt that he too 
would follow suit. She felt the call of fellowship 
and answered it immediately. She built a hut in 
her garden for the servant and provided for his 
human needs. That began for her her devoted 
interest in leprosy. More cases of leprosy came 
under her observation. More huts rose and more 
bodies and souls were looked after. Then she 
obtained help from Canada and started the Home 
which has now become a fairly large institution 
under the Mission to lepers. 

When I narrated this story to the public of 
Ramachandrapur, they realized that leprosy was 
prevalent in Ramachandrapur long before the Home 
and that if the disease had increased in the town, 
it was because people knew little about how to 
prevent leprosy and how to care for leprosy patients. 
Let us hope that our visit to this town will have 
stimulated both the Mission authorities and the 
public to think of effective, preventive measures 
in and around Ramachandrapur. 

Camp Ramchandrapur, 


East Godavari District, T. N. JAGADISAN 
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_.___ ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
ae INSTALMENT — XVIII 
ENGLISH | HiNDUSTANI 
Consist v. ata, wifes at faar eta, aar ater | 
q Ga bs che Gb bl ibe 
- Consistency 1. Tiga, BaTae, ATA; Sait, dra | 
q od OO ‘ Ss; ds ‘ eye ‘dos\z «las$ 
_ Consistent adj. sar, Ae aware, =, AHA | 
Vig tS An i bl 
Be seclation n. Gacat, faaiar, sea 1 Ue SS Lo « Li 
: Console U. Tact, fesiar a zea tar, ara Tear | 
: ley Feel clos (hd |b L. Yo ‘hk 
Consolidate v, saat, sat, aa ear, WRT BET, 
Siteat, faa, a aT | 
US hl cle bbe ET By bgt oc tle cl 
‘ Consomme n. aia at azarae ata, aeet | 
d on oly 6 at S \ ile 
- Consonance n. 4s, dea, gies, Fe sas | 
be 3 &) | ‘oh Pas ‘bh 
_ Consonant adj. 34m, a ere gar bye VUT eh 
Consonant n. a4 Het, aH FET | 
‘ oe Or AS) ms 
Consort n. oeit ar ofa, ata a atat; art 1 
3 te tcp} Jl. iS L 
q Consort v. at wal, Ha Be 1 LS he key 
er oon adj, gar", a, faags aH, WA | 
} ele ole SUL AT Fel 
4 Saale n. U2, alfea; ae, se, Fe | 
ke « Biles SE gl. Pe 2) cas 
SB ecasiitator n. afeet, WA 1 GT col 
 Conspire v. wet ae, afar ser, fas sre, He-1e 
i tT | “S Py el GL a LS ur jk “Sf Poy g 
Constable n. gan far 1 ve © Oly te 
_ Constabulary n. giant fanfgaler za, gia ze | 
4 Jo ty wo © vp oc Hy 
) _ Constancy 1. saga, EFT; THAT | Golo the5 9 «by ae 
Constant adj. Hes, FAS, FIFA; GUAR, AVAL, AIA | 
siobs ory WK) : rg «Se! fi 
j “Constellation n. arraves, feat en 
; angen 4 V9 Jicel 
" Consternation n. TAUNeZ, SX, Wa, facran 
“ly ‘+ «55 dal FX 
| BConstipation n. Fag, BAT 1 ce VT eyes 
Constituency n. aaet a wee ae, gAdasiat 
/ ww Te | 
4 pS a> 6 osla ce tds Fosfor  osls ce 
_ Constituent wih n. AW, Bl, SEB; i RACIST, 
aay Bares, ateT 
pss MWyiw> 7 2) Nis ae tle WG Gl ‘~ 
~ Constituent Assembly n. aistia ar fart aa | 
\gu- Oless L os) 
- Constitut2 U. FA, SAA WT, GTSTETAT | 


BF WT bS f6 by 


4 bb yaa 6 @55> 


oy 


a 


Constitution n. sisfa a faa; aac; afaad; Sana 
Sle ye feeb foals Lost 
Constitutional adj. snsftt ar daria; aract ot aeqet: 
far a fear; tannfae 1 
J) slg ge if gles \ og Sousa bb gl icblans |b egal 
Constitutional 2. tata aI deat fea cesar, cara 1 
wrle We so gol 
Constitutive adj. St faqa at saa aarar et aI aaraer 
em Tat at; Het | 
wise tp YS, SC ab » Ve ob | oor 
Constrain v. al, UH, AHA BLA, FF FRAT I 
LF 40 GS yo 1595 Els 
Constraint n. qld, UW, #1 23 sy bo 
Constrict v. fasien, aa aa US eG 
Constichon n. fate, faa, dt 1 & GheS 3 
Construct v, al, Gam aaal, Ger se, Aaa 
bey SYS WS Ou lt 
Construction , aaa, taay, Zar, Rand; waza, a 
cot lle 
Constructive adj. aaa, afyet, eet 
se «57 
Construe v. a4 a ma fea; aM aan, wee 
Gl GIASFAR AIA Al AAA BWA; TEVA BAT 
slay 6 ed) bd bat at ililgee toe HUG ee 
WS rer LS aoe Zh 
Consuetude n. farsa; Aaste 1 de be tele 
Consul n. 7334, Ha, Gea THe 1 LS Se shlios cls 
Consulate n. avit at WAgat THAT | > Foscls b ie 
Consult v. Gaz FN, Gas Sa, WA Al Aa Gwar 
ery ce bo Wd Oe AS Oe 
Consultant ». 04 41 Ha Gadasl, axe sare, 4a, 
aaa at S1F2t | 
JS |, 1 wy Wass Oe Wb gery eo bh a 
Consultation N. .aae, eae 1 ey yt Che 
Consultative adj. U4 4 aazaas, BITE | 
Ke ir Pee a, ee edb 
Consume v. G4 % Zsa, GaN aw seat, @-tsar, 
“qd, Asal, ABT | 
be Ur UF ele ol VB SF «Ub SF EF 
Consummate adj. H, Tl, Faq | Be «ly 
Consummate v. QI #al, AeatK WaT 1 
res > el AT by 
Consummation 7. aa, anfaz, affe, wax; goqa | 
ohyy «SI «dj» pT ceil 
Consumption m. @4, ava; aes, a7 | 
uS (doi $ og ‘E> 
Consumptive -n. at, faa Ys & «Gs oS 
Contact 1. ga, ward, fara, Fa he De GL coe 
Contact with, be or comein v. gl, BI; fazer, 
zatrar | WIS Ue LS cbige 
Contadino n. fest Raat fea, fHemat fears 
| gus: oll courier ues A 
Contagion n. ga, wma, gat ATI Ga | 
Ly Ss, & — 3 62 5 


6 Sloss 


LK cow lh 


to le tloriled key hs) 


Wy ah 
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Contagious disease 7. gaat Saaaret UT, sat stare 1 
Soles ak FF 55 Vb pas) a Oe 
waar, yaya Waar aT atat,...... q stat 
qu teal, TAR War; WHAT, AAT | 
clue b Eiighe We: LS 5 te eS eg Ue 
Bide chs 55> fe) We ee 4 Oa 
Hot Bet, Te De GIT BAT | 
UT o wh > ol Hie ASF U gx 
Contemn v, 923 Stan, fa aan, Wale a FAT 
( fat a) (S oF) VF Gla y cheer Gd «bite Pca 
Contemplate v. aad eta, ataar, fare, ears BAT 
Baa gear | FS whl by dhe cloks «bey 
Copntemporaneous adj, ah qe, WS Al HAM, 
Contemporary adj., n. UH et YACHT | 
Bone SAI s bak JE ccis A! 
Contempt n. daa, ataa, era, GM; sa aT, at 
tarat l ole al tle dof: ree ¢ Olas «ney 
Contempt of court », Haaah aaa, aaeas era 
v1 Lee & £ ellsc (cas S ose 
Contemptible adj. a=3, ata, wa ok gs ed 
Contemptuously adv. Rana aga, ges ana, 
TNS poe st. £ a ge ce S ole 
Contend v. aga, A1ga, 1A BAN, FIAT BEAT, ARIA 
BAT, ATA BAT | 
ES cals BF el pl bS cre cb SF ey bee «bY 
Content adj. Sa, wait, wage 1 tee cols ete 
Content 7. raat, aearg, aasft 1 ul OS Fae $50 9 
Contention n, agrefi-a7qgi, g54d, Fea | 
eee cere Nie IY 
Contentious adj. ang, agrat 1 6 Ns! «MG 
Contest n. agisfi, amg1; aaa, qRaat;, az-faar, 
TSA | tow cols aly Sale clu, eh Ge «sly 
Contest v. aga, AIGA; FRAT BA, TAAT | 
Loe GS able Uke bY 
Contest, close n. avatar garaaT | ale ©), 
Contestant n, A1gl A qeaeT FATA | 
We tS dle LG 
Context n. saa, Bawa ole «ch., 
Context, in this fa faafaedt 1 u Ju -. 


Contiguity Sie, ayath, As, saa | 
Contiguousness 31 vide (SF (hx 


Contiguous adj. am gan, fae, ages, Ta, Zar ge | 


Contain v. 
qt slat; = 


ue 9 ree 


Contaminate v. 


6 sae clas 


\ a U ger coh cdhoy £55 ra Ke) 


Continence n. 474, tH, REA 1 yay «455 (ace 

Continent adj. art, TEAM 1 6 yey 6 a 

Continent . azgiz, at aaa dick «cr sale 

Contingency n. arin, freee, Sanat as 

: ae 6 Sal Sul Sy yo 

Contingent adj. wekas, Baal, Pedt:ga& tar 
frat; fenfeater ze 


Jo © vyal.. Se Ae S$ ied ¢ jal AST 


Continual adj. zWar, Wee t clk « ut 
Continually adv. gam, az, qWazr, sma | 
ie) chy Chie 6 dtd 
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Continuance m. aaa, qd at | le, de « Ste 
Continuation a. fasfeet, aa se, aq waa at 
waar, fara BR slat ar AT | 
at Wie ea ce a cha b YS Me ctl De cade 
Continue v, wal, at war, qa waa, dz a ate, 
aay Treat, Bit Wal, agra 1 
Lie ty shiny cole sble ro Me ili a ay ely LS gly be, hy eas 
Continuity n, ama, faafaat af, ama aara | 
BAe ALS (oda JL MS 
Continuous adj. mar, auar, wie, Its, AE | 
Dee 6 4Aay ce wole aly 10 
Coniort v. atear, Hear, Isr sa, "as Zar 1 
\s > a KT la ht gs | cise 
Contour n. Za, eater, at vA | 
SS cpl VQSiy Gay «bailed 
Contra prep, faarn, fatq 1 59 «de 
Contraband n, Har feat gen, affa, arsaH | 
fle cess Nye IF lea 
Contraband goods n, 4 Wa at fami at FAT 
fea aeq ft aaft at | 
oe ag x: eae Fe shae cole a= Use 8 
Contraceptive nm. ST 24s at TH aaa TF 1 
Lye oy yok der ox 
Contract n. oH, aaa, fia, fata, Ta; Aft, 
amafi 1» GK Sh eo gS lil ces Ke 
Contract v, de ar at tan, aaa ae, aaa Bar, 
farar Bar, star ae, fasigar at faagar; Fat ar 
pie RAT; BMT BAT | 
Vote ld 4d chs Ges ST cos QS dls Lu &¢ 


US WG GMC be SS Gh 
Contract, breach of m. tet at ameft dear, aaa- 
a7 | ey OorJ is 5 3K \ ek 


Contraction n. fasts, see, Ba, aa, ama 
( tare, Bea, BAET) | 
(6 a) sale iS olex ) 33 ifFas ron 3S $ Se 


Contractor mn. 33a 1 Js SP 


Contradict v. frat Ra, A AMA, AI A Asa 
aaa, ala, Blea | 


Contradiction n. faa, we, ferda ava, fesrn sara 
ok WE igi ws th Obl 
Contradictory adj. yaa, 4s a waa, Ae cate 
pledatar | Yo Be OS og ss ch) Ws DUS 6 he wl 
Contralto n. aaa ata az, aR enaraae aa 1 
SANS Oe tee 3st a fled 6 

Contrary adj. atfeain; faria, fase 1 

A259 sor py WINE y 

omits on the yet, gad am, ae adt afer) 
&, ui 4 «5b os ss clit 


Contrast v. FR A HR gar a Rear: TRASI 
BUA, AMAT THAT | 
LS; AD ual LT dly\ae ilgSs \ Ga i L 33 


Contrast 2, FU, AK, yRaeT 1 dle cal «Ss 
Contravene v. HA a eta aga; fears at Are etary 
a Go 5)9 \ oe yy So b & gilé 
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‘Contravention n, Sta asa, ra | 
Ly oi8 yy 
Contretemps x. wade, Guat, tat vm | 
SL uw Li, ale 5 
Be eects UV. SA, Fal Al aa Bar; AGA al BLT 
| eat, Gaal ar wee azar; feear ar wi Bar; feaar | 
GST su L Glen liye o JK & web tho Ol L one sho 
. LgXS kd Sip bo ae 
q Pee iction n. aaa, aa, ffm, aear, Fa 1 
a pS 
~ Contrite adj. Tus, morse Sal (gaz at Was 
OT) 1 (ME co ot b a) oS AS oi. 
 Contrition n. wart, ga, aH dl of sloten, 
~ Contrivance n. BINA, ais waa, feeaa, aR 
4 — S3 ne ‘opr ke Vi 
| Contrive v. waa sen, Ga se, HH freA, aa 
q feet 1 UG ge WE F HF ELS & 
Control nN, US, Ta, Ad, HA, Fe, VAs 
4 4 Jly es ree) 69 ‘o~ pus Js) 


+O do (da>- “yD sds 


gp 


Control o. daar, aai sear at cae, #1 Ua, SFT 


BAT, LAA FAT | 
GT Sly pu GF Las Ib Wb eh, 4 OS ise ie is, 
_ Controversy mn. aza, faq, AISI, ARNT | 
NGAGE sos? say 
--Controvert UV. Aisa, aga ay aie BAL, THT BAT I 
i. bt ISG bY slay \, Cou 3S 
Resitntdacious adj. Tara, AAqaA, BEAT A AAT, 
zt | te ls oh ol wal a CF 
ey n. Tere, Auzat, facaq, a aaa | 
3! Zz Ane) aole etd 
EContusion n. az, Hatt ae ob ote ox 
| Conundrum n. Test, Ta, aes sas | 
Si ye ure te chy 
~ Convalesce v. seat dat 1 by» |e! 
“Convalescent yn. cit at stata azar at car at 
pls - el, = wks Ds JI 
_ Convene Vv. Fart, alba AAT UM, Gar gv 
Convenience n. ana, a, gfe, agiera 1 
” ot ip sen : ed 7 il 
B Convenient adj. aU, Maa, Baars, ag harTaT | 
4g 7 cd sue AK loin. in, i‘. elt 
- Convent n. sitater a, Paater faa 
sy © ox pl oe 6 ogo 
Convention n, aal, Asa; aaa; aa, fais, ae, 
MER 1 ose cole eclas cern Ph ene tele lpn 
~ Conventional adj. wit, Rarsit, TR | 
q 6 are erly es 
4 Converge v. ait gaat, te ae oT fasar | 
: Wale a ch Ge 5a! LI 
_ Conversant adj. THER, afm 1 als «be 
- Conversant with the world far 2a gz | 
a 2th be 


Conversation n. aaa | ex o 
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Converse v, wate eat, sal wea WT bee GT ee Oh 
Converse adj. Hz, faa, faeg 1 e259 dE EI 
Conversion n. 4&4, dazu, Tez, Ta-TSE | 
et, tf? col Way «Jae 
Convert v. aqaal, Teal, U7 al aq qeeat | 
Lal, ee | a) Aa Was 
Convert 1. aa1 ar, feat aa sttaa at ad afta Rey 
at 1 se IS ots! CPL Oe Ga Qe del 
Convertible adj. aqaat Hq 7 aK IST LS co 
Convertible terms m. 3% & mA at a %, nos 
aaa 1 tle oe ee gf) Le vo AI 
Convex adj. 3A, Gawar, ag arash | 
JIS eal «sb a” cb gl 
Convey v. aga, &% AAI, Star; ana, qaqa, TAA 
wal, Bae sar ( Brqay) 1 
La alatle aT ne ner abby blgner sli yaS ble J bles 
(058) 
Conveyance n, Wart, ¥ wat, gash; aartét mst: 
ad 1 ols tush Sigs $0 tle J kei 
Conveyance deed n. a@m-73, ffarat | 
ali am A ols 
Convict n, eat, aat, BAC-Hat I GAd ne 6 ods ‘gis 
Convict v, adt a axta cua Uy ee td 
Conviction ». 44 a ante aga; TF axa, <e- 
fazma 1 urlyts ad, «one B Soy 6 as) I L Co 
Convince v. aaatat, feat fac, asta fora 1 
bY> cn BYb Ce do «li! ue 
Convincing adj. [FH, AmaH FH AI ate | 
Sei GY oe 
Convivial adj. wa-tta, aa, Faga | 
wu te 6 oo IIS 
Convocation m. gral, 3aal, am, (aaa nehat- 
ait eTtE8 ) 
(S ty how ss! Gywk FS ek) Ye cate dar 
Convoke v. gar, fagr ae, Bat ST I 
US ae AS WS) ty, 
Convolution m, a9, a, Fri ge «hb «td 
Convoy v. fésraa at tat ft aa aa, cea 
S TAT 1 ble Dw MTs be SE dic LS, b obi 
Convoy n. taal, tal, Taas Fary, ert RIFT I 
a's © osslpe ‘le DNS 5 eS, vlad 9 ‘dS 
Convulse v. feat aa, mat ie FIA, SHSTAT 
WS) LS lad Sooner cbs De 
Convulsed with laughter eh Bre SAAT at tt ® qs 
Get tbh baw te Lb oJ & Qe» 
Convulsion n, 84, Wy, WES, H, Zaqs, aa 1 
SUS «Sele OT OT) ede coal 
Coo v. & & Wa, TewT (FA saat a grat), are 
qt BAT I 
UF WL ISY (GEL FSF or) OO aS SS 
Coo, bill and v. Far at sear, aIF AT Be | 
US sy SY BS the bye 
Cook n. wifta, aaat, qaarat | 
oblile 6 oJ LF yey 
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Cook v. ve, vara, art TET; StL FAT, ATA, 
TST 1 WHET ly LT ep Se HE LYS bi LS 
Cookhouse m. wiefiay, aradtarar 1 6) uxosh aS hye 
Cooks spoil the broth, too many @ aranili 

Gat eT | le he ow ose os 
‘Cook one’s gocse y. ara Fl, GIT A Bl, AK 
stot 1 WS yl ules Se LF Ab 
Cooker n. aar, aed, Sra ar Rast; st shet oa] 
WH; WIS, AS aaaarer | 
26S eee Sl he fhe lk oh « Sl le 
| You 3b bye « Vis 
Cook ery nm. Arteta fiar, aaah, catefter za | 
COE Ses es posh thos SLE US 
Cookie n. amaasft, fee | eX, « glee ob 
Cool adj. est aust. SA, MIS; Fst, MFA 1 
Silt sb fly y gly, fll le 
Cool v. ar gat a ae, aver at aaT 
lil ip lig LF L ry lag 
Cool one’s coppers or heels v. faarx TAA, SETI 
TH, AX aH UT war | 
le, sg WS ys dys, ole 4S, ole 
Cooler n, Saft ata at adar ada | 
: S26 aS she ye SF 
Coomb or combe zn, adt, cart (qari) 1 
(S c5ly) Gas « HSE 
Coop n. etext, a; ta, ar 1 che Lb ITY 
Coop v. a aay az eA, St gee say | 
LS om gb US as ue Se oC 
Cooper n. ft amaaiar, A azeaaq BAaTTOT, AT ATATAT | 
Vis ay” an il rmes ey cow tly 3 ls aw 
Cooperate v. famax aq ae, at Bat, age Ba | 
| las sue «las Pin AST es Ss 

Cooperation n. a4, at Fer 1 be le «il 

Cooperative society 1. azar au, fase aa 
PATA ABAA 1 carl Ny TS fa ae eK 

Cooperative store n, azar wary | eb ssh 
Coopt v. a eu, ya da, ae Zax ay fat Bar | 
| Le we sl Xs wy AD oe ol Pie 
Coordinate adj. auati ||; 

Coordinate v. faa, de ati dar, de Sai SIMA, 

as FS sar | 
UF Jo Ji bbe ail on) sis, Ge coil eal ibd 
Coot n. wget, ate faa gat | 
, Bey JLe ai Ba 

Coot, bald as a adj. fawaa am) eS 
Cop 2. Ge ge, at fa; gas fama; ater 

or tel 6 Uy Beda Ss ye alge Ke que 

Cop v. Teel, TEs Bar | LS GS, 

Copal n. 3% fer dig ot daaanat aq ara a 
| 2 pm ah gs, iS 6 5 bl 
Coparcener n. Re@aER, Wa (sae ) 

(us laste) as & cyl 
Copartner m. arett, aK os Le cel 
Cope n. Tata atm; eth; ga tee Seite 6 sob 


* 
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Cope with v. amar azar; faaeat, a wal, © farear, 
aaa | Wk slals bX ly ere | 
Coping n. H8 1 4s 
Copestone or coping stone nm atdter war 4 © Sr 
Copious adj. 484 | cr 
Copper m. aiat; Gar) ws Lib 
Copperhead n. a% free seGer Sra 1 
cil. abies 6 
Copper Indian n. yaa saftarar enfardt | 
ol ol 6 Srl 6st 
Copperplate n. ait aect (fia a cen a aadiz 
at si); area feast 
SWS ceel (ae wo 4 pei Ga > sot) get Se 
Coppersmith m. su, waz, day Last aS gee 
Coppice or copse n. adt, aifeqiar sam | 
Se 6 ostle ae 
Copra nm. ata, afta ret FS ie SF hob dy 
Copt n, faat ae anfeardt 1 els wl 6 ea pee 
Copula m. aq, SIT 1 bye cas 
Copulation n. 4%, sig (aaa at six HIS ) 
(6 ok NG © eee 


~ 


Copy nm. 49%, art 1 \bl «jae 


Copy v. ae gale, He BT 1 LS fa bY) 
Copyhold nm. v1 
Copyright 1. arta after a1 em 1 eb Ke lee 
Coquet or coquette v, ataar azar, TET FA, VASAT} 
| Se ee 
Coral nm. Yar; qat | eo tly. 
Coral reef n. Ai az | Oke S £8, | 
Cord nm. wet, Ste, St; weat ) yrs cet pee 
Cordage n. aah WI Ley 5 She | 
Cordate adj. nama, ot wea 6K F do cl ob 
Cordial adj, fe, afte, @ fees, gar, Sea ar fazer 
Rk cee” bees pe 


Cordial n, sit feaet afe & ( ear, qr dar) 


(ly US 92) ‘35 ene Sods 3 


Cordon n. 4a, ‘aatiar gar 1 <3 as My 
Corduroy n. aar Sftqt i boss by 
Core n. sear ar eflacar ant; ati; ae Ae | 
| JS oe fob mw (Fe GK ay ut 
Core, rotten at the saw agr get ele a Sul 
Co-respondent n. faa (ase® gaz) ated & 
Taft att 5s WAS I (ne at £ 3>b) ane 
Corf n. leu, wact freer cater ater ( faa orth xf 
at) (4 ot oho x) IS 6 eS oat Mae lS 
Coriander n, afayt | les : 
Corinthian adj. aitaer waar) Ws us, & gue 


Cork n, we oe; HM, gz 1 Ob SK We FS AK 


Cork v, am sma, se amar) UO ob LO of 
Cork screw n. atigq | ge, of 
Corkage n. atavtet Giea ar gat an amar: az ala 


ait geeaie aa Sar F wa ataft smait moa ae 
wis Bax gest Hy | 


OV, Sue ox els os UI Oe Ge ol LUS Sos, 
an Se FT Sodio a al obs ul OF ce so tb 
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% GANDHIJ?’S. BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
| 14-4-'47 ; . 
_ In the course of his post-prayer speech at 
M4 Bankipur maidan this evening Gandhiji said that he 
. had heard disquieting news from Noakhali. Satis 
a Babu and also Haran Babu had both informed him 
- about the rapidly deteriorating situation, giving facts 
_.and figures. If what he had heard proved to be 
true, he might have to fast, since by going to 
"Bihar while his work in Noakhali was still unfini- 
shed he had earned the right of fasting against 
_ misdeeds in Noakhali. That did not, however, mean 
that fasting was a certainty. He, however, felt 
_ bound to hint at the possibility. 

Gandbiji also referred to his talks with the 
* Viceroy at Delhi and said that both in public and 
_ private conversations the Viceroy declared that he 
"was going to be the last Viceroy of India, and 
_ that also only up to June 30, 1948. 
a Gandhiji felt that the Viceroy was honest in 
4 his profession. The British were already preparing 
e for transfer of power. Gandhiji felt that he realized 
= the transfer of power must be peaceful if 
Britain was to escape the charge that during her 


Bc Eek Na oO 


4 up nothing but fight among ourselves. It was a 
- sad sight that while freedom was almost within 
their grasp they were fighting among themselves. 
_ All the important membets of the Congress, whether 
. in the Interim Government or outside it, were 
_ trying their best to grasp freedomand to establish 
ee peace in the country, freeing it from at least the 
_ major portion of the evils of the old order. 

© 15-4-'47 

After the prayer Gandhiji said that while he 
es was in Delhi he received letters from Bihar, some 
' ‘couched in thoughtless language, some in the 
language of praise and a few expressing doubt if he 
- was ever returning to Bihar to finish his work. The 
last needed no reply. Praise was wholly unnecessary 
_ for one doing one’s duty as he was doing his. He, 
. however, singled out one letter which he thought 
4 was based on pure ignorance. It doubted the wisdom 
a of the speaker leaving his work in Noakhali and 
coming to Bihar at the instance of Dr. Syed Mahmud 
' and daring to accept his hospitality. 

a The critic forgot that Dr. Mahmud was Gandhiji's 
friend and that he had known Dr. Mahmud's father 
-in-law before he knew the late Brij Kishore Prasad 
of revered memory or Dr. Rajendra Prasad. In his 
* opinion’ Dr. Mahmud had rendered a service 
to the Hindus and the Muslims of Bihar by bringing 
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him to Bihar. For, if Bihar remained sane in the 


midst of possible madness throughout India, Bihar 

would raise India in the estimation of the world 

and leave to the world a singular example of sanity 

in the midst of surrounding insanity. This he had 

a right to expect by right of service and more so 

because the Bihar Hindus, however illiterate they 

might be, were votaries of Rama, the incarnation 

of all the good in the world. Although evil seemed 

at times to rule the world, the eternal truth was 
that the world lived so long as goodness resided 

even in one person. Evil was naught. If Bihar ° 
remained good in the midst of temptation, it was 

well with it, and well with the whole of India. 

The insinuation that there was a sinister motive 
behind drawing him away from Noakhali, namely that 
the Noakhali Muslims might be free from his 
(Gandhiji's) restraining influence, wast oo flimsy to 
bear examination. For, if he succeeded wholly in 
Bihar, itw as impossible for very shame that the 
Noakhali Muslims hould go mad. 

At the end Gandhiji announced that the heat 
was too great for him to stand the strain of motoring 
extensively and working the whole day. He found 
it necessary to have frequent intervals of rest if 
he was to go through a fair amount of work. And he 
had ample to do in Patna. Incidentally he mentioned 
that he would try each evening to cover important 
points of interest to the oublit® 

16-4-'47 ; 

Gandhiji referred to a statement which he had 
signed at the suggestion of the Viceroy while he 
was in Delhi. The act had the consent of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the Working 
Committee. Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had also signed it. 
The terms of the document were: 

“We deeply deplore the recent acts of lawlessness 
and violence that have brought the utmost disgrace 
on the fair name of India and greatest misery to 
innocent people, irrespective of who were the 
aggressors and who were the victims. 

‘“We denounce for all time the use of foida to 
achieve political ends, and we call upon all the 
communities of India, to whatever persuasion they 
may belong, not only to refrain from all acts of 
violence and disorder, but also to avoid both in 
speech and writing, any word which might be 
construed as an incitement to such acts.” 

So far as his signature was concerned it had no 
value for he had never believed in violence. But it 
was significant that Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had signed 
it. If the spirit.of the appeal was adhered to by 
the signatories, and there was no reason why it 
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should not ee they could hope Prat all the tenable 
and bloodshed would cease. It might be that they 
would now enable him* to leave Bihar and do 
other work. | 

They might well ask why his signature was taken 
and not of the members of the Working Committee 
or of the Congress President. He could not go into 
the matter. He confessed that he represented no- 
body but himself. Nevertheless, the signatures laid 
a heavy responsibility on both of them. He had not 
signed the appeal only on behalf of any one 
community. It meant assuming responsibility for all 
communities. He claimed that all religions were 
equal. A similar claim could be advanced on the 
Qaid-e-Azam’s behalf since the appeal was issued 
not only to one community bur to all the commu- 
nities. And there was a time when Jinnah Saheb 

had a high position in the Congress. 
’ The Viceroy should be congratulated on bringing 
about the unique document. No doubt it would have 
been better if such a document had been signed as 
between the Congress and the League without any 
outsider’s intervention. He hoped, however, that 
there would now be cooperation between the 
two bodies. 

17-4-47 . 

At the prayer meeting today Gandhiji drew 
attention to the fact that for the sake of the Muslim 
friends who wished to join the prayers—and the 
day had grown longer—the prayer time was 
advanced by fifteen minutes. He also warned those 
who were inclined to laugh at the selections from 
the Quran and other scriptures against the practice. 
They ought to cultivate the same regard for other 
religions that they had for their own. Not to do so 
was to belittle one’s own faith and expose it to 
attacks from without. 

After the prayer he referred to the visits he 
bad from Muslim friends who complained to him 
that in and about Bihar Sharif and Monghyr things 
were not quite favourable to the return of the 
refugees. If the information was corréct, he was 
very sorry. The heat was so oppressive that he had 
not the heart to undertake arduous travelling during 
the hot weather but He would have no other recourse 
if the Hindus in those places had not the spirit of 
repentance and did not resume their friendliness 
towards their Muslim neighbours, no matter how 
few they were. It was suggested to him that arms 
should be issued to the Muslims who were in fear 
of their Hindu neighbours. Those who made such 
suggestions did not know him. He would not issue 
any license to the Muslims or to the Hindus for the 
purpose of self-defence. It was a sign of barbarity. 
He would even take away the arms fiom those 
who had them already. Their arms were a living 
faith in God and a stout heart born of that faith. 

He had also a visit from the zamindars who, 
among other things, had complained of growing 
lawlessness among the peasantry and labour. He 
deplored the fact. It was a blot on the fair name 
of Bihar. Such lawlessness was criminal and was 
bound to involve the very peasantry and labour in 


ruin, let ae the zamindars who were after all 
a mere handful. He fervently hoped that the lesson 
of the past thirty years in the virtue of non-violence 
would not be lost upon the people of Bihar. He was 
quite prepared to say for the sake of argument that 
the zamindars were guilty of many crimes and of 
omissions and commissions. But that was no reason 
for the peasant and the labourer who were the salt 
of the earth to copy crime. If salt lost its savour 
wherewith could it be salted ? 
18-4-'47 

Gandhiji said in his post-prayer speech that he 
was told that he had done an injustice to the 
peasants and the labourers in his remarks of the 
previous evening. He was further told that it was 
the zamindars who continued the old coercive 
policy. Wherever the truth lay, his remarks were 
based on the assumption that what he was told 
was true. The kisans had a rich experience of 
non-violent satyagraha when their amazing restraint 


_brougbt about the end of a century-old wrong in 


the shape of the indigo grievance and planters’ raj 
in Champaran. He hoped they would not forget 
the lesson of that rich experience. 

To the landlords he said that if what was said 
against them was true, he would warn them that 
their days were numbered. They could no longer 
continue as lords and masters. They had a bright 
future if they became the trustees of the poor 
kisans. He had in mind not trustees in name but 
in reality. Such trustees would take nothing for 
themselves that their labour and care did not 
entitle them to. Then they would find that no law 
would be able to touch them. The kisans would 
be their friends. 

He next referred to the complaint he had 
received about a punitive tax that was levied. He 
felt that the State had no other alternative if the 
people would not give up thercriminals. Nor could 
the State carry out mass arrests where hundreds 
and thousands were involved in shameful crimes, ° 
Punitive tax was then the only remedy. The only 
way by which the people could render the punitive 
tax unnecessary was to repent and undo the wrong 
done by voluntary labour and contributions. They 
should also approach the injured Muslims and 
request them to go back to their homes. They 
should assure them that they would regard — 
as their dear ones. 

19-4-47 

After the usual prayers Gandhiji in his remarks 
referred to two letters he had received: one from 
the Punjab from a lady known to him and the 
other a very well written letter from a Bihari who 
had chosen not to give his address and ‘probably 
had given an assumed name. Both were friendly 
letters but written in anger. They had lost faith 
in ahimsa and practically advised retirement and 
save the speaker’s good name which he had earned 
by his service. These friends did not know’ the 
virtue of ahimsa. His dream was not that some 
persons, the soldiers and the police, should save 


their honour, but every man and woman should 
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be the custodian of his or her own honour. This 


was possible only under the rule of ahimsa and 


no other. He was never tired of repeating that the 


highest form of bravery was to be expressed through 


ahimsa. The people of Bihar had before them the 


example of the ahimsa of the indigo-growing peasants 


of Champaran who ‘were able to bring to an end a 


| century old wrong. 
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Gandhiji then. dealt with khadi. He said that 
during the next four or five days he would be 
having meetings of the All India Spinners’ Associa- 


| tion and the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. He was not, 


therefore, going to see local people in connection 


_with the Bihar disturbances. He would have to talk 


to them of khadi which above all was responsible 
for an India-wide activity in the villages of India. 
He made bold to say that without the constructive 
activity of which khadi or the charkha was the 
centre, the awakening of the villages would not 
have been possible. He reminded the audience how 
under the late Jamnalalji's inspiration an All India 
Khadi Board was established during his incarcera- 
tion and how it was turned into the All India 


_ Spinners’ Association with an autonomous charter 


from the Congress and how it had distributed se- 
veral crores of rupees among men and women of 
India’s numerous villages. Khadi had easily become 
the symbol of non-violence. The truth of hadi 
had been so firmly fixed in their minds that the 
spinning wheel had found a place on the much- 
prized tri-colour flag. Khadi been happily des- 
cribed by Pandit Nehru as the livery of India’s 
freedom. Though as an article of clothing it belonged 
as well to the harlot .as to the chaste woman, for 


the nation its association was undoubtedly with the 


pure and the non-violent. If therefore bhadi had 
not found an abiding place in all tbe villages of 
India, as the President of the Association he had 
no hesitation in accepting the blame on behalf of 
himself and his fellow trustees. Their devotion to 
the cause was not as full as it should have been, 
their knowledge of the science of khadi, its tech- 
nique, was not as deep asit should have been, nor 
were the tapashcharya and sacrifice adequate to the 
occasion. Therefore, whilst much was done much 
more was still to be done before khadi could take 
its supreme place in the foundation of Swaraj to be. 
20-4-'47 

After the prayers Gandhiji reverted to the subject 
of khadi and announced that the Charkha Sangh 
had acceded to the proposal of Shri Laxmi Babu 
and his colleagues that they should be wholly in- 
dependent of the material support of the Sangh 
while keeping its purely moral authority. Gandhiji 
said that if he was the Prime Minister of Bihar 
and had to select the members of his Government, 
the latter would stop all new mills and would expect 
those already established in Bihar to sell all their 
manufactures at controlled rates outside India and 
thus gain for Bihar the,estimation of the world for 
generosity. For, there was shortage of cloth every- 
where in the world. He would prevent with the consent 
of people the sale of mill-cloth in Bihar. Fortunately 


A 
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or unfortunately for Bikar he was not its Prime 
Minister. Nevertheless, such was the ambition of 
the Charkha Sangh in acceding to Laxmi Babu’s 
proposal. The expectation was that Laxmi Babu 
and his colleagues by reason of their independence 
of the Sangh could be better able to push forth 
their khadi programme and make it so popular that 
Bihar would become wholly independent of mill- 
cloth. He held that this was quite possible if the 
people ot Bihar gave their whole-hearted coopera- 
tion. The villages of Bihar would bum with the 
soothing music of the charkha and the loom. They 
would bring vitality to the villages of Bihar. Khadi 
would cease to be an article of commerce. The 
cities like Patna would also be manufacturing their 
own khadi. The children of the schools and the 
students of the colleges would gladly and religiously 
set apart a certain portion of their time daily for 
this very necessary constructive work. The city 
women would equally be expected to do no less. 
With diligence and will, they would become self- 
supporting in the matter of khadi. Then and then 
only would khadi find its natural place in the economy 
of the nation. The drudgery of the mill would give 
place to the joy of creation in their homes and 
schools. Gandhiji drew attention to the fact that 
whereas the mills needed to import machinery and 
even skill, to an extent, from outside, all the parts 
required for the charkha and the loom and the 
required skill were to be found in their villages. 
He wished, therefore, that the new experiment would 
find favour with the people of Bihar. It was in 
that hope that Laxmi Babu and his co-workers had 
approached their labour of love. 


STORY HOUR 

( Continued from Vol XI, No. 9, Page 103 ) 

[ The following is from Samuel Smiles’ Character 
( John Murray ). | ne Ye ae Loe 
XII : 

“In those days the lands were tilled by the 
hands even of generals, the soil exulting beneath 
a plough-share crowned with laurels, and guided 
by a husbandman graced with triumphs. 

Pliny’s Natural History 


XIII 
In the course of a coversation with Madame 
Campan, Napoleon remarked: ‘The old systems 


of instruction seem to be worth nothing; what is 
yet wanting in order that the people should be 
properly educated?” “MOTHERS”, | replied 
Madame Campan. The reply struck the Emperor, 
“Yes,” said he, “here is a system of education in 
one word. Be it your care, then, to train up 
mothers who shall know how to educate their 
children.” 

AIME’ MARTIN 

XIV" 

Once at St. Helena, when walking with Mrs. 
Balcombe, some servants came along carrying a 
load. The lady in an angry tone ordered them 
out of the way, on which Napoleon interposed, 
saying, “Respect the burden, madame”. 
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INCREASING PRODUCTION 


The keynote of the Presidential speech of Seth 
B. L. Jalan at the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, is‘ increasing production’ and ‘ improving 
the standard of living of the masses in the country ’. 
These two phrases are being bandied about at 
every convenient occasion. They were largely in 
evidence in Pandit Jawaharlal’s speech also at the 
Manufacturers’ Association meeting recently. But 
what these phrases mean is hardly ever defined. 
These words are, therefore, little more than slogans 
to capture the imagination of the unwary and to 
convince the unthinking public which is generally 
carried away by much talking. 

In a country where people are starving and 
where there is not enough cloth to go round, these 
phrases should carry the meaning of providing at 
least the mere necessities of the people—food and 
clothing. Our effort should, therefore, be directed 
towards giving two meals a day where one cannot 
be obtained today. And our effort should be to 
enable the people to be clad at least against the 
weather if not to satisfy their aesthetic sense. 

Seth Jalan appears to be more concerned with 
developing his industries than with the needs of 
the peopie, for he goes on to say, ‘if India is to 
develop her industries on a permanent footing, the 
Government must follow a policy of export drive 
even though we might have to suffer some privation 
for some time,’ and he states that his firm conviction 
is that the industrial development of India cannot 
be put on a sound footing unless the products of 
Indian industries are exported abroad. He recommends 
our Government to base their ‘proposals on the 
principles of an expansionist policy of production 
advocated by Lord Keynes, —‘the more you eat of 
the cake the larger it becomes.’ He believes that 
the social objectives of the Finance Member can 
be fulfilled only by ‘such a policy. We are glad 
that he has confessed openly Lord Keynes to be 
his guru. And the hope that ‘the more you eat 
of the cake the larger it becomes: however absurd 
it may seem to the common sense of us ‘ordinary 
mortals, it can easily be made feasible by these demi- 
gods who eat the cake no doubt, but the cake is not 
theirs but others’. Herein lies the secret of this 
apparent miracle. Of course if they merely ate other 
people’s cake, their own cake ought to remain constant. 
But the method of doing this is generally to bite off 
from the other people’s cake a larger piece than you 
can eat. That of course makes their cake grow larger. 

-PRODUCTION OR DESTRUCTION ? 

In a previous article we had pointed out that 
the methods adopted by the recent types of large- 
scale industries, have been anything but progressive. 
And also we had shown instances to indicate how 
they were using Science to destroy rather than 
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create. This being so, it: would be well to examine 
the proposition: how to increase production? When 
we, with the help-of rice mills, produce unwhole- 
some polished rice, can we call it increasing produc- 


tion? Is it not destruction of the production of the 


paddy by the farmer? Similarly, when sugar mills 
produce white sugar from sugar-cane juice 
and thus provide a less nutritive product, and 
perhaps, devitalize the wholesome ,uice of the, sugar- 
cane, again would we be using the term ‘increasing 
production’ correctly? Is this also not an instance 
of destruction of nature’s gifts? There can be an 
increase in production over what is found in nature 
if man’s efforts result in an increase not only 
quantitatively but also qualitatively. When a farmer 
sows a seed and reaps a hundredfold because of 
his effort, we are justified in saying that the farmer 
has increased production. But when we look around 
at most of the efforts of the mill owners and measure 
their output and compare it with nature’s gene- 
rous gifts we can only say that the machines have 
been utilized by man for destruction rather than 
production, much less for increased production. 


SHIFTING CROPS 7 

In Bihar and in large sections of the U. P. ‘hone 
sands of acres have been brought under cultivation 
of sugar-cane. Formerly these lands were not waste 
lands. If they had beeh waste lands and the sugar- 
cane was an addition to the general production, we 
would be justified in calling it an increase of 
production. Before the advent of sugar-cane 
cultivation Biharis used their lands for rice 
cultivation and consumed hand pounded wholescme 
rice; but now the crops have been shifted with the 
result that they cultivate sugar-cane and are 
dependent on Burma for their rice. And Burmese 
rice comes polished—that means all the nutrition 
is removed as in pure starch. However much the 
sugar-cane crop may have been increasing the bank © 
balances of the mill owners, can we, by any stretch of 
imagination, lay claim to having increased produc- 
tion when we drive the masses of people from the 
nutritive rice of their own cultivation. to devitalized 
polished rice imported from outside ? This shifting 
of crops from food to raw materials for mills is not 
only a disservice to the country but is injurious to 
the health of the people. It is not “increasing 
production” when we are shifting the crops from 
food to long staple cotton for the mills and tobacco - 
and groundnut for export. At best it can be said 
to be pilfering and not production. This is the 
kind of increase that has been taking place in the 
country and which has led to considerable distress 
to the people in meeting their primary needs. 

In the same way, in Malabar the former rice 
lands have been converted into cocoanut groves 
and these cocoanut groves are producing cocoanuts 
not for human consumption but for oil for soap 
mills. Is producing Lux soap in however large a 
quantity, an increase of production when this is 
done at the cost of the people’s staple food ? The. 
people who were formerly cultivating rice are at 
present being given polished rice imported from 
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_ Brazil. Hence in the final analysis the mill owners 
_ efforts have resulted in the provision of Brazilian 
_ polished rice to the people who were once eating 
wholesome unpolished rice of their own production 
_ and converted those rice lands into producing raw 
_ material for soap-making. Is this increased produc- 
_ tion? And is this striving to raise the standard 
of living of the masses? We can well. see that the 
_ mill owners have eaten some cake and at the same 
time the stock of the cake has increased. But what 
is the state of the common people ? 


4 When crops have been shifted deliberately from 
_ the production of staple food to raw materials for 
_ luxury goods is it any wonder .that the country is 
facing famine after famine? If we really strive for 
_ greater production, our endeavours should have by 
- now brought usto amore satisfactory supply of our 
_ primary needs. But when we look around we find 
_ confirmation of the observation of Seth Jalan that 
_ “the country today is suffering from the acutest 
_ shortage of food. It is an irony of fate that India 
_ which is primarily an agricultural country is now 
_ dependent upon imports of food stuffs to feed her 
population.” Should we wonder at this stage ? Seth 
E Jalan has unconsciously confessed the truth. The 
fact cannot be belied and the deduction that our 
_ efforts, such as they have been, have resulted in 
decreased production cannot be missed. 
STANDARD OF LIVING 

In a country suffering from unemployment and 
underemployment even the thod of production 
_ should be such as to solvetikia great problem. 
_ Methods we have adopted so far of “ increasing 
_ production” have invariably led to increased 
: unemployment. What is known in Western countries 
_ as labour-saving devices can be better expressed as 
_ labour-displacing devices, or in other words, devices 
for creating unemployment. In resorting to these 
large-scale methods of production, the millowners 
_ have adversely affected the standard of living of 
_ the masses. Our famines are becoming perennial even 
_ at times when nature’s contributions have been 
generous. Is this not an indication that with all 
this much talk of increasing the standard of living, 
we are really lowering the standard of existence ? 

Pandit Jawaharlal expresses the hope that the 
“industrial progress and the prosperity of the 400 
million people are inter-related, that he does not 
want any industrial development if the 400 million 
people are going to be in a bad way, and that 
_ progress must. bring progress to all the people and 
not to a few chosen ones.” “ We have to think of 
it in terms of the masses of this country.” We 
invite the attention of Panditji to the facts of the 
case for increased production that have been stated 
above, and we would like him to consider whether 
we can increase production of the type he envisages 
by centralized methods of production in consumption 
goods. Let him take stock of the increased distress 
that has come to our land in the wake of our 
efforts put out in that direction in the past. 

We are all one with Panditji when he wants to 
advance the cause of the masses and strives for 
the progress of the country. But we would submit 
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to him that this must be done scientifically, not 
merely to satisfy the greed for acquisition of wealth 
for a few. So far as we have seen, science has been 
harnessed not for production but for destruction. 
In the Interim Government the Finance Member 
the Hon’ ble Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has enunciated 
asound proposition of social objectives and he has 
indicated to his eae how courage may be taken 
in both hands and how the cause of the masses of the 
people could be advanced. We trust this leadership 
will have its effect on the whole Government. 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 


JETTISONING OF THE BALLAST 


The Madras Government dropped their pilot 
Prakasam not so long ago. Now comes the news: 
that the items on his programme are being 
abandoned one by one. We are sorry to note that 
the Minister for Agriculture is throwing overboard 
certain of the schemes to procure and distribute 
food stuffs under the plea that these schemes have 
not the full consent and willing cooperation of the 
people and it is also decided not to proceed with 
the Estates and Revenue Bill which declared that 
the ryot was the owner of the soil and not the 
zamindar. Again under some plea or the other the 
programme for the introduction of producer-cum 
-consumer cooperative societies for dealing in food 
grains and other essential village articles are being 
abandoned in favour of the middleman. All these 
steps appear to us as definitely retrogressive. It 
looks as though the vested interests are asserting 
themselves. Has the Madras Ministry no social objec- 
tive but that of drifting before the vocally strong ? 

While the Madras Ministry is giving reasons 
why it should abandon multi-purpose cooperative 
societies, their colleague Dr. K. N. Katju of the 
U. P. Government is giving strong reasons why he 
should push on with the same scheme on a much 
wider scale in every village so as to concentrate 
attention on better farming, dairying, spinning of 
yarn, and marketing of the articles produced. It is 
a strange sight that the so-called Congress Govern- 
ments should be pulling in. different directions 
in the different provinces. Naturally we are justified 
in our conclusion that the branches are not receiving 
sap from the same trunk and whims and fancies 
and local influence seem to carry the day. 

If we are to serve the masses, such service can 
only be in one direction and requires the cooperative 
efforts of all concerned. Hence, we hope that the 
newly formed Constructive Programme Committee of 
the A. I. C. C. will provide the needed coordination 
unit for all the different provincial ministries. We 
have difficult oceans to cross and storms to weather. 
The ship of State with the Congress at its helm 
cannot afford to lose its ballast at the very commence- 
ment if we do mean to weather the storm that 
seems to be lowering heavily over us from all 
directions. Let us, therefore, read the signs of the 
times and prepare ourselves as a team to work for 
the people of the land In such a programme alone 
lies the strength and safety of the Congress. 

? ; J. C.. KUMARAPPA 
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ONE WORLD, ONE PROBLEM 

Suffering unites the world in a queer way. It 
often tars the globe with one brush. Leprosy affords 
an illustration of this truth. All-over the world 
there is the same neglect of the human needs of 
the leprosy patient and a superstitious dread of the 
disease. It is worth pondering why in a world of 
enlightenment and boasted progress, people should 
regard leprosy as they did thousands of years ago 


when the only surgeon known was the crude barber. 


Ignorance and prejudice perhaps account a great 
deal for the situation; but there is a deeper reason: 
man’s failure in fellowship. The appeal of leprosy 
is essentially an appeal to the conscience of Man. 

Below are given extracts from letters by corres- 
pondents living in countries where leprosy is a 
serious problem. : 

From Rizal, Philippines, writes Josephine Guerrero 
who, a patient herself, lives in the Novaliches 
Leprosarium “under the triple inspiration of great 
taith, great courage and great patriotism” trying to 
cheer up her less brave companions : 


~ 


“The inside story of the life of the leper in 
the poor and sadly abandoned leper colony is too 
full of heartaches, misery and want. First, I want 
you to kriow that I am happy to suffer in God’s 
love, for what joy can be greater ? It would not be 
human, however, to tell you that I am never 
otherwise; nor would it be true. There are moments 
_ . Of unspeakable loneliness, of unexplained longings 
~ and yearnings in which one’s heart is-tried to the 

core. But I feel that our Lord desires this strange 
hidden life for me for reasons I shall never know 
until He calls me Home, So I have made no oblation 
and only ask that He may give grace and strength 
enough to follow His will. But my companions are 
not so easily led like children; I fear many are 
grown bitter or despairing, futile, helpless, depraved 
and hateful. The rest are simply apathetic or cyni- 
cally indifferent. I desire so much to alleviate all 
this human misery, and wish to be able at least to 
instil once more the feeling of hope, and to make 
their lives once more wholesome and bright,” 


After describing the miserable want prevailing 
in the colony, this brave heroine writes: 


“Medicine: even that is not adequate. We have . 


no laboratories here; we have no sufficient medical 
help; in short, this is not a hospital, it is a prison 
and the patients are classed not better than the 
criminals, They say the government is poor, yet it 
has funds for everything else. Why ? Is it because 
the world has conspired against the leper ?- Because 


once a leper, always a leper? But I am _ being. 


furious for nothing perhaps. I suppose the lot of 
the leper is simply like this. Or is it ? Or should 
it he? I want to do something about it. The 
administration thinks the leper is cursed, that he is 
hopeless. Is the leper utterly to be blamed if he 
has learned to take the law in his own hands, has 
become rebellious, covetous and even repulsive ? 
Living here I have learned that perhaps the blame 
does not lie wholly on, the leper himself. Most 
of us are completely abandoned -even by oar 
families the rest of us have no family.” 
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Beryl A. Clarke writes from Virgin Islands U.S.A. : 
“Out here leprosy seems to be taken for 

granted. A few people are put in the colony and 

not much done. On that account I am afraid there 

is little to tell about the work done here.” , 

Louis A. Moreno from Cuba writes : 

“Te is only in recent years that our problem — 
has been seriously taken into consideration and the 
Government at present is attending to it. There 
are plans to build new dispensaries in other cities 
and large colonies in the central section of the 
Island. All this depends upon our Congress 
granting a special budget.” : “agi 
Joseph L. Hislop writes from Chacachare, Trinidad: 

“What I abhor most bitterly is the attitude 
adopted by the public towards the poor afflicted. Take 
a case in point where a young man was hounded down 
by a limb of the law and adoctor, as though he 
had committed some great crimeand sent to the 
Leprosarium He rallied with the disease and took 
treatment. He finally got paroled in three years.. I 
say, this young man with a clean discharge certificate, 


duly signed by the leprologist as fit was no danger 


to the public. He went in search for work and 
got a job as an oiler on one of the Government: 
run‘trains. He did his work well and promotion 
came his way as fireman, until some one who knew ns 
that he was at one time a patient at the Leprosarium =~ 
reported his case to the General Manager who in ge 
turn gave him a Jaid off ticket for an indefinite 
period. “Fired in smart”! He got another job and 
the same fate attended him. He again sought another, 
this time as a chauffeur to the manager of a theatre. 
He was doing well until some one again reported 
to the manager that he was at the leper settlement. 
When the boss heard that, he flew -out of his car 
and asked the man to get out and paid him off on 
the spot, and in the haste of paying off this man 
two twenty dollar bills were mixed in the money. 
The man not wanting to be dishonest returned the 
overchange to the manager who refused it on the 
ground that he was a leper. The young man in 
his thirties could have stood the torture of the stigma 
no longer; he committed suicide by hanging himself 
in his room.” 
A. H. Pipe of Southern Rhodesia, Africa, writing 
the resignation of Dr. B. Moiser O. B. E., writes: 
“tT left us in mid-April last, after having served 
here for seventeen years as_ the sole medical 
officer, and for most of that time without any Euro- 
pean nursing staff :and assistance; it was only in | 
his last year that he had the help of a trained nursing, 
sister and also of a welfare sister. This shortage of 
staff, and lack of response to his continued requests 
for assistance, together with more adequate. accom- 
modation and equipment, were the main reasons for 
his tendering his resignation.” ‘Dr. Moiser practised 
the idea of voluntary treatmenst, with as much freedom, 
as possible, and was opposed to any form of force or 


coercion, believing that compulsion always defeated 


its own object by driving the disease underground. 
He holds that nowhere in the world can the compul- 
* sory system be shown to have stamped out or even 
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appreciably decreased the incidence of the disease, 
whereas where voluntary segregation and treatment 
are encouraged many more cases will and do come 
forward. In his practice here, the Doctor actually 
kept the law in the background, having agreed on 
this point with the Medical Director of that time 
when he was appointed. In actual fact, there is an 


- Ordinance for “Leprosy Suppression” which is still 


on the Statute Books of S. Rhodesia, and which, 
of course, was in force all the time the Doctor was 
here. But like many another law in this and most 
other countries, it was administered “benevolently”, 
and was only there if required in exceptional circum- 
stances. Unfortunately, since the Doctor’s departure, 
it has been decided, apparently, to apply the princi- 
ples of compulsory segregation to Southern Rhodesia, 
and the position here is now that patients are com- 
pelled to come here and to remain here if they are 
residents or citizens of the Colony. In this respect, 
the practice now conforms to that of the neighbour- 
ing Union. 
“Tt must, however, be admitted that general living 
conditions here are still consicerably better than those 
at Westfort Institution, near Pretoria. The few Euro- 
peans here still have each a separate house or cottage 
with their own garden, and each is self-containe.!, whilst 
the six hundred odd African patients are not herded 
within barbed- «ire, prison-like compounds, as is the 
case at Pretoria. Admittedly, the native compounds 
here are old and have served their time and pur- 
pose, and require to be replaced by more modern 
dwellings, but this is a «question of a long-term 
development policy for the Health Department to 
tackle, when material and labour can be found. The 
present native quarters consist of six compounds, 
or large villages, comprising “kimberly” (unburnt) 
brick and thatched huts, nominally for two patients, 
but actually, in many cases, owing to present lack 
of accommodation, having to house as many as four, 
and in one or two extreme cases, five.” 


Letters from abroad also speak of new sulphone 
drugs which promise to give better results. than 
chaulmoogra oil. They write enthusiastically of 
“ Hope for the almost hopeless’’, “Hope reborn” 
etc. But even a specific cannot alleviate the human 
misery caused by leprosy if ignorance and fear 
were not abolished, and if neglect of the leprosy 
patient was not replaced by intelligent human care. 
At present it is estimated that only less than five 
per cent of the world’s leprosy patients get any 
reasonable care and medical treatment. If 95% of 
the patients do not yet get even the chaulmoogra 
oil, new drugs which are costly and demand adminis- 
tration under controlled conditions will continue 


for long to be of academic rather than of practical 


interest, especially in a country like India where 
the dumb millions of villagers are left without any 
medical care. Why talk of drugs and treatment if 
you can’t take them to the poor man? And as 
Perry Burgess, the President of the American 
Leprosy Foundation asks, “Why cure a man of 
his disease if he is never permitted during the rest of 
his life, to leave the prison of public abhorrence 
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_ because of ignorance?” Let the clinician find a 
, therapeutic agent. Let the bacteriologist, culture 
the organism of leprosy. Let the investigator and 
field worker study leprosy in its environment. Let 
the welfare officer relieve the overburdened 
psychology and repair the damaged bodies and 
souls of the patient and restore him to something 
like a working life. But let each worker, whatever 
his particular field, be an energetic champion of 
the truth —the truth about leprosy which alone 
can release millions of patients from the age-old 
tyranny of ignorance, fear and prejudice. For leprosy 
speaks to us with an ancestral voice demanding from 


the enlightened today the redress of ancient wrongs. 
Kasturba Leprosy Work Centre, 
Kandachipuram 
13-4-"47 T. N. JAGADISAN 


A PROHIBITION ANTHOLOGY 

[ Continued from Vol. X, No. 43, Page 427) 

(The author of 19 is the famous discoverer of 
vitamins, Sir Gowland Hopkins, O. M., ex-President 
of the Roval Society, Professor of Bio-chemistry, Unive r- 
sity of Cambridge. I take it from Alcohol-drinking by 
Dr. R. F. Rattray (Cambridge United 
Council). — V. G. D. | 
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“ Alcohol is not a food. The argument that fe has 
any food value at all is due to the fact that it is 
oxidized in the body. But citric and tartaric acids are 
also oxidized in the body, yet nobody would suggest 
that they are foods. The fact is that the oxidiza 
of alcohol in the body is the result of the body’s 
attempt to get rid of a poison. Alcohol is not a 
food capable of affording protection from the effects 
of cold.... One often meets with the implication 
that.... alcoholic beverages have a nutritional value 
apart from that supposed to belong to the alcohol 
they contain. Whisky and other spirits, of course, 
have none. .The lighter wines contain metre traces 
of sugar, together with very small amounts of gum 
and glycerine, of negligible nutritive value. In order 
to obtain, at most, half an ounce of sugar, an 
intoxicating amount of most wines is required. 
Coming now to beer, I have, to say the truth, 
hardly patience to deal with the often suggested 
and sometimes vaunted nutritional value of that 
beverage. The claim, when not wholly insincere, is 
ridiculous. A pint of beer mostly sold today con- 
tains some carbohydrate material with a food value 
equal only to that of about one ounce of bread, 
but even this material is so much altered by 
fermentation that we do not know whether it has 
real value as food. In any case, the cost of an 
ounce of bread is a very small fraction of a penny, 
while that of a pint of beer is anything from 
five pence to eight pence. It is unfair, and even 
cruel that propaganda, subtle, suggestive and 
intensive, should endeavour to _ persuade the 
worker that his beer makes him more robust and 
increases the power of his muscles: thus tempting 
him to increased consumption and helping to salve 
his conscience when he knows that his expenditure is 
beyond his means.” ( National Temperance Quarterly) 
SIR GOWLAND HOPKINS 


REDDIAR MINISTRY AND KHADI 


A recent press report from Madras states that 
the Reddiar Ministry has set apart certain funds 
for the improvement of the charkha. To be frank, 
this announcement is not at all encouraging. What- 
ever may have been the other drawbacks of the 
Prakasam Miuinistry, it had certainly given a very 
bold lead to the country in regard to the Gandhian 
type of economic planning. There may also have 
been a few gaps in the details of Mr. Prakasam’s 
textile policy. But he sincerely believed in the 
potentialities of khadi and in the type of socio-eco- 
nomic organization which khadi symbolizes. The 
whole capitalist-controlled press stormed his textile 
policy continuously, but he stood firm like a rock. 
I am not concerned with the political aspect of 
the Madras ministerial crisis. Let me hope that 
the Prakasam Ministry was not overthrown on 
account of the textile policy, although several friends 
fromthe Southinform me that it was Mr. Prakasam’s 
khadi scheme which led to, the political dust storm. 
Be that as it may, we expect that Mr. Reddiar will 
not betray Rhadi under the pressure of vested inte- 
rests. The days of setting apart funds and announcing 


rewards for the improvement of the charkha 
are gone. If the Reddiar Ministry really believes 
in khadi and decentralized economic development, 


it should pursue a bold policy of rural ‘industriali- 
zation. If, on the other hand, the new Ministry 
has no faith in Gandhian Economy, it should. not 
waste a single pie on the charkha. The policy of 
paying lip-service to khadi to please Gandhiji 
‘really amounts to public dishonesty. 

It has also been extremely painful to find that 
the attitude of the Interim Government has been 
most unhelpful in this connection. A few months 
back Gandhiji had strongly advised the Provincial 
Ministries to refuse the quota of spindles allotted 
to them by the Central Government. But the Interim 
Government announced that the Madras Govern- 
ment had no right to cancel the quota allotted to 
the Province.-Whatever may be the constitutional 
_ difficulties involved in this question, the type of 
_ bureaucratic replies given by the Interim Govern- 

‘ment on the Madras textile policy were indeed 
very surprising and even shocking. The Congress 
can no longer follow a policy of “drift’ in regard 
to National Planning. It must announce a definite 
policy about India’s economic development. The 


Provincial Congress Ministries should be given a. 


clear-cut programme by the Congress Working 
Committee; each Province should not be left free 
to follow the ideas and ‘whims’ of individual Minis- 
ters in charge of Industrial Development. 

Let me repeat that Gandhiji is not against all 
large-scale industries; he desires that the ‘heavy or 
key industries should be nationalized. The consum- 
ers’ goods industries should be decentralized on the 
widest scale. In place of mass production of the 
Western variety, there should be production by 
the’ masses in millions of cottage factories amid 
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here. The inquisitive reader can refer to my bro- 
chure on The Gandhian Plan of Economic Development. 
I would only fervently appeal to the national 
leaders once again to give a fair trial to the Gandhian 
Economy before finalizing schemes of economic. 
development. I have no manner of doubt that 
nationalization of key industries and decentralization 
of most of the consumers’ goods industries alone 
will be able to remedy the numerous economic ills 
that plague the modern world. 


S. N. AGARWAL 
A NOBLE LEAD 


In a big jungle of date palms covering an area 
of about 6 sq. miles in Morvi State, the All India 
Village Industries Association has been carrying on 
some demonstration work in preparing gur from 
palm juice. The production of sugar from palm_ 
juice releases fertile land for the cultivation of 
other primary needs, specially cereals. Our experi- 
ments have been successful to the extent of 
convincing the Maharaja Saheb of Morvi of this 
programme of producing wealth out of. waste lands. 
Now comes the news that the Maharaja Saheb has 
launched out on a programme of growing date palm 
trees in his State and he has inaugurated the scheme 
by planting palm trees himself. We congratulate the — 


Maharaja Saheb on his venture and we hope that >» 
‘many more will follow the noble lead given by him. 


We understand that the Maharaja Saheb is very 
keen to make every village self-sufficient in respect 
of jaggery and sugar by utilizing date palm juice. 
Apart from the fact that these palms supply energy- — 
producing nutri on from waste lands, the palm tree | 
itself supplies various other by-products which meet 
the other needs of the villages. It supplies timber, 
fibrous matter, leaves for mat-making, coir-making 
materials and other various useful articles can be 
made out of materials obtained from this tree. 
Hence, we are glad that a beginning has been made 
at least in a corner of India whereby the people 
are being taught to help themselves by being self- 
sufficient in their primary needs. 

We may here mention that in one other direction 
also the Maharaja has been giving the lead and 
that is in cattle-breeding. India has been running 
short of good milk-yielding varieties and even her 
draft cattle have been steadily deteriorating owing 
to neglect of selective cattle-breeding. Hence, to 
revive rural life it is necessary to start well-laid 
out cattle- breeding farms all over the country. Such 
a progress is beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
citizen both because of the amount of capital involved 
and the time element needed. Hence we trust that 
other men of wealth and influence will also take 
to this noble occupation and hobby which will bring 
in health and well-being to the people of our land. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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Two ANNAS 


RYOTS OR TENANTS 


Many of the popular ministries have been 
attempting to regulate the relationship of the 
- zamindar and the cultivator. Generally speaking, 
the zamindars are merely rentiers or absentee 
‘landlords. They have no immediate contact with 
the land, neither do they concern themselves with 
the actual cultivation of crops. The methods 
suggested to habilitate the cultivating farmer on 
his own land has often taken the form of either 
the government buying the land, compensating the 
zamindar and giving it to the cultivating ryot, or 
confiscation to the State of large estates and 
splitting them up into small private holdings. 
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It seems to us that it is not necessary in the 
first instance to confiscate the land nor would it 
seem essential to compensate the zamindar. The 
- course that should be adopted would seem td be 
_ to place the cultivable lands in the villages to 
_ whomsoever they may belong under a system of 
balanced cultivation by which the requirements of 
the village for a balanced diet and other primary 
necessities will bé produced in the required 
quantities. Under this scheme the land will be 
licensed for growing the products that are necessary 
to ensure the needs of a group of villages with a 
population of about 50,000. Such lands when 
licensed should be cultivated by the actual owner. 
If any of the lands so licensed remain uncultivated 
for a period of 2 or 3 years without adequate 
reason, such lands should revert to the State and 
the State can then redistribute those lands amongst 
the villagers who are willing to utilize the land to 
produce commodities according to plan for balanced 
cultivation. 

: This method would ensure that no land lies 

idle and at the same time it would also, in the 

course of a few years, bring back the holdings from 

absentee landlords to the cultivating peasants and 
ensure that commodities are forthcoming to meet 
the needs of the people and that land is not allowed 
to lie uncultivated merely because of absentee 
landlordism. 

Legislation in regard to this might not meet 
with much opposition as attempts to confiscate 
lands might. The latter savours of violence, while 

the former is ahimsak. We commend this suggestion 

to those provinces which are seriously thinking of 
meeting the shortage in commodities by increased 
production. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


BLOWING HOT AND COLD 


The present ministry at Madras is dropping one 
by one the progressive items on the programme of 
the Prakasam Ministry. The following communique 
has been issued on their present textile policy: 


“In April 1946, the Government of India allotted 
352,000 ( 200,000 coarse and 152,000 fine ) spindles 
to this province under the post-war Development 
Plan, These spindles were allotted on the 
recommendations of this Government to nine 
existing mills and 25 new mills to be started in 
this province. The Government of India also 
sanctioned the issue of capital and granted import 
licences in all these cases. The promoters of the 
several mills have proceeded with the construction of 
the necessary buildings, invited and collected share 
capital and placed orders for the machinery, These 
mills are at present in various stages of development. 


“ When subsequently the Government of Madras 
launched a scheme for encouraging hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving in the province, they considered 
that the expansion of the mill industry might 
impede the progress of the Khadi Scheme. They, 
therefore, revised their policy in regard to the 
textile mill industry and surrendered to the 
Government of India the spindles already allotted 
to this province. The managements of the mills 
who had secured allotments of spindles were in- 
formed accordingly. 


“The Government of India, however, did not 
agree to the cancellation of the allotments already 
made on the ground that it would amount to a 
breach of faith on their part and involve them in 
litigation. This Government urged the Government 
of India to reconsider their decision; but the Govern- 
ment of India only reiterated the view that they had 
taken. In view of this attitude of the Government 
of India, this Government have anxiously studied 
the whole question and feel that both for moral 
and legal reasons they should not insist on the 
surrender of the spindles allotted to this province. 
They have accordingly decided to withdraw the 
surrender of spindles already offered by the 
Government of India. 


“The Government wish to make it perfectly 
clear in this context that the acceptance of the quota 
of spindles allotted to this province does not mean 
any departure from their Khadé Scheme, the in- 
tensive part of which has already been introduced 
in 7 selected firkas and the extensive part of 
which is proposed to be introduced shortly in 27 
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firkas. The scheme which has been formulated in 
consultation with the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion will be pursued vigorously and it will give 
effect to the resolutions passed by that body at 
Delhi, on 9th October, 1946,” 


One would like to know what are the moral 
and legal reasons which have compelled them to 
take a step advantageous to the vested interests. 
An appeal to higher values is always commendable 
but the validity of such an appeal should be made 
clear. 

In this particular instance presumably the moral 
reason is the sanctity of a promise made by a 
Government to a citizen. If the fulfilment of such a 
promise would militate against the welfare of the 
public, it should be the duty of the State to retract 
its hasty word and if needed compensate the loss 
the citizen concerned might have been put to. 
After all, the considetations in these cases are 
purely material and, financial at that. No millowner 
is running a mill for his spiritual uplift or for the 
purity of his soul! Hence his loss can easily be 
made good. Such a course should also satisfy any 
legal. requirements. Even if there be other legal 
obstacles, such, not arising out of the immutable 
laws of the Medes and the Persians, nor being 
written on tablets brought down from heaven, but 
being only man-made regulations, are to be changed 
to suit the varying needs of everyday life. 


Besides, the Government of India Act of 1935, 
under which it is claimed that the regulation of 
Textile Mills comes under the purview of the Cen- 
tral Government, will be a dead letter next year 
when the British quit India. The Textile Policy is 
- a long term consideration. An Act that is to be 
effaced from the statute book in a few months 
ought not to be allowed to influence our future 
plans. 

The reasons given in the communique, therefore, 
are not convincing. It blows hot and cold in the 
same breath in advocating the khadi programme 
while at the same time promoting new mills and 
enlarging the existing ones. These two schemes 
cannot flourish side by side. If the Ministry wishes 
totoe the mill-owners’ line, they should do so 
openly and whole-heartedly and not resort to 
subterfuges. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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NOTES 


More “ Progress” 


We had pointed out in an earlier issue that . 
destruction of nature’s supply of food values in our 
country is an unpardonable crime. In America they 
destroy potatoes, coffee, etc. to keep up prices. We 
condemn: that and yet we plump for sugar mills 
which do just the same. White sugar is pure energy 
like charcoal. This is obtained after removing all 
nutritive elements from the cane-juice to provide 
profits to the sugar millowners. 


We understand the Central Government has 
agreed to the setting up of five new sugar mills 
in Bengal, each mill to have a daily crushing capa- 
city of 600 tons. 

When shall we learn to look at things with human 
interests instead of seeking financial gains ? 


Will it Bring Peace ? 


With 7000 tons of high explosives the fortifi- 
cations of Heligoland were blown up. When the 
Great Fire of London destroyed its congested, dingy 
streets, London emerged as a healthier and finer 
city. Will this blowing up of old fortifications not 
be an opportunity for the unsuppressible Germans 
to build better and more up-to-date defences and 
use them for the future offensive ? 


This method of approach to ensure peace is 
short-sighted and treats the symptom rather than 
the disease. The cause lies deeper in the economic 
organization based on greed. If we are to assure 
the world freedom from periodic upheavals, we 
ought to set right our daily mode of life. Unless 
we attack the problem at this end it will never 
be solved. 


Nai Talim Teacher Training 


Training centres for Basic Education Teachers 
have been running in_ several places. The — 
report of the -Mysore State centre located at 
the Gurukula Ashram, under the Principalship of 
Sri Rajasekharan Gundappa has been received. ° 
Twentyone, including six women, underwent the 
ten months’ course. There was a practising school 
of 24 children. 


The successful teachers will be distributed in 
about ten Basic Schools to be established in the 
State. ° 


Swami Vishwanandaji of the Gurukula Ashram 
had been a source of help and counsel to this 
centre. 

In this transitional stage, many such camps 
are needed to equip the existing teachers of 
ordinary schools with the requirements of Basic 
Schools. 
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A JAIN MERCHANT’S SENSE OF 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


There was a fine city in Kachchha (Cutch) 


a called Bhadreshvar. 


weds HRA gt at aradeataaT | 
a —sgaka tl 9 
Her temple bells rung by pious pilgrims day and 


be night were a thorn in the side of the devil (Kali). 


avd fed Qacafaty wenaafaqe area Wl 2-3 I 

Her young men were so robust and handsome 
that it seemed as if Kama (Cupid) had assumed 
thousands of forms in order to achieve a final 
victory over Shiva.. 


WAARASATNY BE Sf ageaish 
TAURI AT HAHA ATA Ul 2—€ I 


Her young women sang the sweetest of songs © 


on moon-lit nights so that the moon had great 
difficulty in preventing his music-intoxicated deer 
from lingering over her sky-scraping mansions. 
feng attukaaaai atten a a arena 
ard wa gaggia seraaiay | R-< i 
In Bhadreshvar there lived a number of Shrimali 
Vaniks (Banigs) who claimed their origin from the 
garland (mala) of the mother of the Universe 
(Shri). Their leader was a nierchant named Jagadu 
(= Jagat-deva?) who amassed immense wealth by 
trading with foreign countries. He visited the sacred 
places of Jainism such as Shatrunjaya and:Girnar at 
the head of a large body of fellow-pilgrims (sangha). 
aq arti faa a: | 
aged Gade aT aegt aL €-29 1 
The dust raised by the Sanghapati's horses, 
elephants and chariots reached the sky and the 
bank of the celestial Ganges was converted into 
mud, through which the horses of the sun could 
hardly drag his chariot. 
aa a gad aga TEat TH: | 
4A AAAS TIAZ: FTA ll §—3e Il 
He erected temples of course but he also erected 
a mosque, as he owed his wealth to Muslims as 
well as to others. 
ada sara tactaftaaat | 
MARR rested: Us ll <-s¥ Il 
Jagadu had fresh water wells sunk in every 
town or village that he visited. 
at: BANAT AA a gt gt 
garage ardtarrg: feet ¢—— I 
One day in Samvat 1312 Paramadevasuri, the 
Jain monk, said to Jagadu, “Beloved of the gods, 
possession of the wealth implies social responsibility 


- and difficult times are ahead of us, when you will 


have a splendid opportunity of discharging that 
responsibility and of serving all living beings out 
of love for whom Mahavir Swami renounced every- 
thing that men hold dear. After 1312 the current 
year has expired, there will be a famine for a 
period of three years. 


gira aatay arfa adaarafy i g—ge 
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“You therefore please send your agents into 
every nook and corner of the land, and through 
them store every grain of corn that is available in 
the markets of the country. 

Senfasy aay faararareqEaTL | 
_ waar arena aS: area amen tl e—<8 i 

“And when famine comes you place these stores 
at the people’s feet and thus eatn fame white as 
the waves of the sea of milk.” 

aida aaw aah 
aaasidiatnastaatarad: tl <—wo I 

Jagadu thus collected large stocks of grain, and 
when famine occurred, he distributed them among 
the needy and the distressed. 

Tae BMeagaa asada: | 
gfrerftermad saa gafafa: i ¢—vx i 

After two years of famine, even the Chalukya 
Raja Visaldeva of Gujarat felt the pinch, invited 
Jagadu to his court and asked him for food grains, 
as he had heard that Jagadu still had 700 eget i 
full of corn. 

aaa aratsts: wala aa fafa 1 
yal Aa aaga: arena wranfsam | cv Ul 

Jagadu said, “My lord, 
grain of corn anywhere. 

aa ama a aeaqaa Fahy em: ag il §—<4 Il 

“If you doubt my word, have a look at the 
copper-plates inscribed and preserved in bricks in 
the store-rooms” 

aaa 4% qeag: -araley aeaty 
| Rare MATA fase Reg I 

Visaldeva inspected the plates which carried the 
following inscription: 

Wg: Bera TE FE BT lt «ce | 

Jagadu dedicated these food grains to the service 
of the poor”. 

“So my lord,” said Jagadu to Visaldeva, “if any 
person dies of starvation, I would be was of 
having murdered him.” 

at ot faa sae afteritfem: i g—es tl 

He then gave 8000 bags of grain to Visaldeva 

for distribution to the poor. | 
Tae BSH | 
atreraratcrfea aera: il §—Se II 

He similarly assisted the Rajas of Sindh, Ujjain, 
Delhi, Benares and Skandhila (=?). He organized 
112 danashalas (food-distribution centres). 


Sg: geaant wsstarauadts | g—-93¢ I 
He also placed gold coins inside sweet balls 
(ladus) and sent them at night to respectable people 
who would rather starve to death than beg. 


eaudtaregaary asenfiesry a Stier: | 
feraataara get wart a g—-929N 
He thus distributed 9,99,000 bags of grain and 
spent 18 crores of rupees during the famine. 
aaaalt AEAAAT SAL TFAYS HMA FT: 
aeatsAngised SAT 1-922 
BON fed CB 
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CONTROLS 

Speaking at the Convocation of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, the Hon'ble Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari stated: ‘“ Life is now so developed 
and so complicated that I am fairly convinced that 
almost all controls will continue to exist in this 
world.” He added that “ controls will not be a 
temporary but a permanent affair.”” To an ordinary 
mortal this seems a paradox. | 

Though the war has been inactive for nearly two 
years, yet war conditions still prevail in the country 
in regard to articles of prime necessities. No doubt 
the scarcity in commodities has called for regulations 
of some kind to ensure a certain measure of social 
justice. Rationing is still with us. Black marketing 
is running rampant. Profiteering seems. to be 
flourishing and the -Government is busy with 
controls. To an onlooker there seems to be some- 
thing “wrong in the State of Denmark.” What 
that*is, many people are not able to tell. 

The mechanism of price has as its main spring the 
law of supply and demand. Therefore, any control 
of commodities and their prices must take the form 
of regulating the supply and demand. Rationing 
attempts to regulate the demand but there is a 
complete absence of any attempt to regulate supply. 
The present method adopted by the Government 
to control the prices is like setting the clock 
going by constantly turning the minute hand. What 
we want is to set the mechanism in order and the 
clock ought to work on its own. This artificial 
regulation of prices has been largely responsible 
for black marketing. The prices have to be regula- 
ted automatically, not by a fiat of the Government. 
The Government has been playing King Canute 
trying to stop the rising tide of black markets and 
profiteering; but the method adopted has been a 
total failure. In fact, great many of the dealers in 
commodities desire to have the controls on a 
permanent basis because it provides them the 
opportunity for black marketing. Corruption in 
high places has also been interested in perpetuating 
controls. It is high’ time that these matters are 
set right by the popular ministries now functioning. 

If we wish to avoid black marketing and control 
the supply and demand in the natural way, rationing 
will take care of the demand but the supply side 
has to be regulated in the normal way not by 
merely setting up the prices artificially but by 
controlling the supply. The Government can do 
this by stocking a fair amount of articles that are 
sought to be controlled and holding them in reserve 
to be sold at fixed, regulated prices, in case the 
stockists are in the market attempting to sell their 
articles at a higher price. Of course, Government 
will not enter into the market as a seller until 
the merchants themselves by their actions invite 


the Government to take drastic steps. The Govern- 
ment stocks will be held in godowns merely as a 
stand-by, watching to see that the merchants do not 
advance the price unduly. The moment the market 
prices tend to go up, the Government godowns 
will be opened and the stock dumped on the market 
to bring down the prices. The Government holdings 
need not be more than 10 to 15 per cent of the 


stock required to be able to effectively affect the 
market. 


This is not a novel measure. It has been tried 
out successfully in the working of the Bihar Central 
Relief Committee under private agencies without 
the aid of law or other government powers — 
basing our appeal purely on persuasion. Again, in 
finance, this is the method adopted by the central 


banks to regulate interest rates which are but market 


prices for money. For some unknown reason the 
Government has not followed this well-tried path 
but have taken to the King Canute method of fixing 
prices arbitrarily and by so doing driving the commo- 
dities underground. It is not too late even now for 
the governments to change over and gradually 
decontrol the commodities as the market assumes | 
normal conditions. We trust our governments will 
take immediate steps to relieve the distress the 
people are suffering from because of the present 


methods of control. 
| J. C. KUMARAPPA 


GANDHIJ!’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
21-4-'47 

This is the translation of Gandhiji’s written 
speech, it being his silence even at the time of 
the prayer speech. 

This evening, too, I must speak to you about 
khadi. The secret lies in hand-spun yarn. From 
days of yore, spinning had been woman’s speciality. 
Poor soul, she was the slave and man the master 
who was to pay her the wage that was her due. 
During the middle ages she had to spin perforce 
for a mere pittance. 

Except for Assam, weaving was. considered 
man’s occupation. Hence there is life left in hand- 
weaving. But there is no room for doubt that it is 
doomed to extinction if hand-spinning is not revived 
in all the glory that by right belongs to it. Thus 
if men and women will not take to hand-spinning as 
a sacred duty, that is, the same person will not 
do carding, slivering and spinning, there is little 
hope for khadi. I am not thinking of khadi-wear as 
a fashion..Khadi of my conception is that hand-spun 
which takes the place entirely in India of mill- 
cloth. It is beyond my power to give an adequate 
description of the power that this khadi would give 
to the whole of India. 

Such khadi must remain a dream if the men of 
India in their millions will. not spin if only by 
way of penance, for the sin they have committed 
against the women and the women will not do so 
as a sacred duty. That yarn which.may have to be 
spun for wages will have to bear the same rate per 
hour that is paid to men for labour. There can be 
no inequality in wages between the sexes. Lordship 
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of men over women must cease. The days of this 
lordship are over. That we do not make this 
admission is a different thing. It cannot arrest the 
march of events. God has made of man and woman 
one complete whole. In the scheme of nature both 
are equal. It has been the object of khadi to verify 
this maxim of sex equality. The Spinners’ Associa- 
tion has not yet succeeded, but the effort is in that 
direction. Time is coming when a millowner’s wife 
will become a true devotee of khadi. Then khadi 
will be supreme to the exclusion of mill cloth in 


‘India. May you, women of Bihar, make the mighty 


effort to bring to an early fruition that happy day. 
22-4-'47 ; 

After the prayer Gandhiji dealt with the fwork 
of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh which was having 
its sittings for two days. He reminded the audience 
that the Congress had issued a charter to the 
Sangh and therefore one would expect that in 
matters of education the Congress would fall back 
upon its experts and be guided by them. He could 
not go into the reasons for the anomaly. He merely 
pointed it out. Dr. Zakir Hussain was its President. 
He was a great educationist and was the soul of the 
Jamia Milia. He was assisted by Shri Aryanayakam 
and his devoted wife Asha Devi, both of them 
educationists. It had entered upon its eighth year of 
exis. >nce. It was called the new method of educa- 
tion for it was not a foreign importation or 


' imposition but was consistent with the environment 


in India which was predominantly made up of 
villages. It believed in establishing an equilibrium 
between the body, the mind and the spirit of which 
man was made. It was unlike the Western type which 
was predominantly militarist in which the mind and 
the body were the primary care of education to 
the subordination of the spirit. This was best 
done when education was given through handicrafts. 
The other speciality was that it was designed 


to be wholly self-supporting. It did not, therefore, 


demand an expenditure of millions on education. 
He hoped next evening to expand the _ idea 
underlying self-supporting education. 

Expressing himself strongly in favour of the use 
of Hindustani by Indians as against English, in the 
course of his speech Gandhiji stated that he had 
deliberately signed his name in the joint appeal 


_ (recently issued over the signatures of Qaid-e-Azam. 


Jinnah and Gandhiji) in Hindi and Urdu. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten, he added, did not 
mind this departure from the usual practice on his 
(Gandhiji’s) part because the Viceroy knew that 
the Britishers would have to quit India shortly. 

23-4-'47 

According to his promise given the previous 
evening, Gandhiji dealt again with Nai Talim, which, 
he said, was life-giving, whereas education given by the 
foreign Government was necessarily life-destroying. 


The latter drained India’s wealth, it impoverished 


its languages and made of us practically slaves. Nai 


Talim covered the whole life. Experience had shown 


that it had great possibilities and began with the 
embryo and ended with life itself. It gave new life 
to all men and women of India. Except for capital 
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expenditure it cost nothing. The teachers earned 
what they took. It stood for the art of living. 
Therefore, both the teacher and the pupil had to 
produce in the very act of teaching and learning. 
It enriched life from the commencement. It made 
the nation independent of search for employment. 
Whereas the annualincome per head was only rupees 
sixty Nai Talim progressively increased the income. 

The villagers would then not be satisfied with 
mere sattu and dirty salt for food and rags for 
clothing. They would have balanced food including 
milk, fruit and vegetables which they would produce 
themselves and wear spotless khadi which they 
would spin and weave themselves. Such was the 
promise of Nai Talim. Its fulfilment depended upon 
the will and exertion of every citizen of Free India. 
Without willing support from the citizens, the 
governments could do nothing and the governments 
which did not produce the simple facilities required 
for the whole task were not worth the salt they ate. 
24-4- 47 

Gandhii referred to the meetings he had with 
Harijan sevaks and sevikas and khadi workers. 
With reference to the former he said that mere 
touch by the so-called savarna Hindus did not 
mean the removal of untouchability. Society had made 
very considerable progress since 1920 both among 
the touchables and the untouchables. There 
would be no rest until all distinctions between 
touchables and untouchables were abolished. It 


-would not do for women to be horrified when they 


saw Harijan girls moving among them on terms 
of perfect equality. The popular ministers owed 
it to society that they undertook all ameliorative 
measures and brought in legislation without delay. 
Seeing that the meetings of the Charkha Sangh 
Trustees and the Talimi Sangh were held, he hoped 
that Bihar would lead the way by being first in 
restoration of her previous relations between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, giving khad: its rightful 
Tim in the manner 
he had suggested. . 
25-4-'47 

Gandhiji having heard that some Hindus were 
whispering to one another that Muslims being beef- 
eaters were the natural enemies of Hinduism and were, 
therefore, fit to be destroyed. Gandhiji, therefore, 
devoted his remarks to the topic of cow-protection. 
He said that nearly forty years ago he wrote about 
it in Hind Swaraj in South Africa. He was from his 
childhood a devotee of the cow. He believed her to be 
the natural mother of prosperity. But he had expres- 
sed the opinion in Hind Swaraj that cow-protection 
societies were destroyers of the cow and not her 
protectors. To this view he adhered even today. True 
devotion to the cow required broad-mindedness 
and an accurate knowledge of the art and science 
concerning the protection of the cow. In no country 
on the earth were the cow and her progeny so 
ill-treated as in India which, strangely enough, was 


the only country where the cow was venerated. 


Their veneration, however, consisted of mere words 
and deadly quarrel with the Muslims over cow-killing. 
Thezvery Hindus who,quarrelled with the Muslims 
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because they slaughtered the cow for the 
beef she gave were not ashamed to accept the 
mastery of the English who were known to be 
beef-eaters in a sense in which the Muslims never 
were. He had no quarrel with the Englishmen 
because they ate beef and as such he had 
none with the Muslims either. He was concerned with 
showing the great inconsistency of the Hindus 
who for the sake of money gladly served their 
English masters and quarrelled with the Muslims. 
Then they forgot that there were Hindus who 
gladly partook of beef. He had known orthodox 
vatshnavas who ate beef-extract when it was 
prescribed by their doctors. He reminded the 
audience of the fact that during the Khilafat days 
thousands of cows were saved from the Muslim 
knife. The late Maulana Abdul Bari used to say 
that if the Hindus helped the Muslims to save the 
Khilafat, the Muslims were bound to save the cow 
for the sake of the Hindus. From every point of 
view, therefore, he held that it was insensate on 
the part of the Hindus to be angry with their Muslim 
brethren because they ate beefand slaughtered cows. 
He quoted numerous instances to show the utterly 
inconsistent behaviour of the Hindus in this matter. 
He therefore, asked the Hindus to put their own 
house in order before it tottered to its ruin. 
26-4-°47 


There was no prayer speech on this day as 
Gandhiji had to attend the meeting of the Jamiat-e- 
Islam. 

27-4-'47 


Addressing the gathering after prayer Gandhiji 
referred to his visit the previous evening to the 
meeting of the Jamiat-e-Islam. He was told that its 
members were truly servants of God, austere and 
simple in their habits, with a message of self- 
purification and self-realization for the Musalmans. 
Religion was sustained never by the sword but 
always by men of God. But they should be so not 
merely in name i their conduct. The audience 
had gladly allowed him to go to these friends. If, how- 
ever, there were some who thought that he was 
uselessly pandering to the Muslims by giving them 
undue importance, he would say that it was pride 
that dictated such foolishness. Such pride ill-became 


the votaries of Rama about whom the evening’s 


bhajan had been sung. 


The Muslims formed only 14 per cent of the 
population. It became his duty, therefore, -as a 
member of the majority community to go to them 
in all humility whenever they invited him. 


The song that had been sung at the prayer taught 
that only Rama (God, Allah or by whatever name 
one might call Him) was the true object of worship. 
He was not won over by offerings, except the 
offering of noble conduct. 

Universal love became incumbent on Rama's 
devotees. That was the only way in which Hinduism 
or for that matter any religion could survive. 
Hinduism or any religion that departed from this 
straight path? was .doomed jto ‘destruction. 
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28-4-'47 
The following is the English version of the written 
speech of Gandhiji, read before the prayer eras 
it being his day of silence. 


I am sorry to let you know that I shall have to 
go to Delhi again, by the morning train on the 
30th. There is a call from Pandit Nehru. Rastrapati 
Kripalaniji has also senta telegram from Rajputana 
that I should be in Delhi by the first May, as the 
Congress Working Committee meets on that day. 
It pains me to leave you at this stage. I do not 
relish the idea of leaving Bihar unless the Musalmans 
have completely ‘shed their fear and both the 
communities allow me to leave with a clear con- 
science. I felt the same when I left Noakhali. For 
both these places I have the same motto before me, 
Do or Die.:My non-violence bids me dedicate myself 
to the service of the minorities. It would be like a 
new birth and give me additional «strength if the 
Hindus and the Musalmdns of both these places 
began to live at peace with each other and shed 
their animosity. God knows what will come out of 
this travail. Man can only try and perish in the 
attempt. God is all in all. We are only zeroes. The 
same mission takes me to Delhi. I hope to return 
within a short time and resume duty. 


You may be astonished to learn that I continue 
to receive letters charging me that I have 
compromised the interests of the Hindus by acting 
as a friend of the Muslims. How can I convince 
people by mere words if the sixty years of my 
public life have failed to demonstrate that by 
trying to befriend the Muslims I have only proved 
myself a true Hindu and have rightly served the 
Hindus and Hinduism? The‘essence of true religious 
teaching is that one should serve and befriend all. 
I learnt this in my mother’s lap. You may refuse 
to call me a Hindu. I know no defence except to 
quote a line from Iqbal’s famous song : Majhab nahin 
sikhata apasmen ber rakhna (aaea aét fiatat arqat ax 
taal |) meaning religion does not teach us to bear 
ill-will towards one another. It is easy enough to be 
friendly to one’s friends. But to befriend the one who 
regards himself as your enemy, 1s the quintessence 
of true religion. The other is mere business. 


29-4-'47 


Referring to his brief visit to Delhi for which, 
he would leave the next morning, Gandhiji requested 
the people not to crowd at the station. It would be 
a true mark of affection if they abstained from 
interrupting his rest or work by their shouts which 
he could ill bear at his age. 


Before departing, continued the speaker, he 
would like to share with them the letter of Major 
General Shah Nawaz who was helping the Bihar 
Government in its’ rehabilitation work in 
Masaurhi. 


_“ Rehabilitation work is making a steady and 
satisfactory progress. I feel that a very definite 
change is coming about in the outlook of the 
Hindu population of the area. As instances I 
will: give,three: cases: 
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“1. In village Beara, we had a Picoetia 
and appointed a village Panchayat; two days 
afterwards the head of the Panchayat came to 
Patna, met all the refugees in various camps 
and assured them that they would welcome them 
back to their village and that they would guard 
them even with their lives. 


“As a result of this nearly fifty Muslim 
families have returned to the village and are 
living there very happily. There is no police force 
stationed there, nor have they asked for any. 


; ‘When I sent rations there, the Hindus 
refused to accept them, saying that the Muslims 
were their guests and that they would make 
2 suitable arrangements for their feeding, har- 
__-vesting of their crops etc. 

4 “2. In the second case one Muslim of 
~ village Bir came to me and informed me that 
he wished to go back to his village. This was 
_ his first chance to go back after the riots. He 
was crying and was very much frightened to go 
: alone. I gave him my car and sent two I. N. A. 
soldiers to accompany him. On the way he met 
. a Hindu member of the Bir village Panchayat 
: who stopped the car and talked to this Muslim 
and asked him why he was taking soldiers 
with him. The Muslim informed him that 
he was frightened. The Hindu friend then 
told him that it would be a matter of shame 
for the whole village if after Gandhiji’s assurances 
it was still necessary to take an escort with him; 
he also assured the Muslim that he would get 
killed before any harm came to him (the Muslim). 


“The Muslim gentleman, thereupon, returned 
to me saying that now he no longer required 
an escort as he was feeling quite safe. 

“3 In Masaurhi most of I. N. A. soldiers 
are Hindus or Sikhs and are doing excellent 
work. Outstanding among them is one Lieutenant 
Kartar Singh who himself carries the beddings 
of the refugees from the station to their homes; 
and at night he petrols round their houses. 
Every morning he takes buckets full of milk to 
the mosque where he personally distributes it 
to all the children and sick persons. — . 

“About three days ago when a Muslim 
refugee died Lieutenant Kartar Singh himself dug 
the grave for his body. All the Muslims are now 
very fond of him. They invite him to attend 
their meetings in the mosque.” 


General Shah Nawaz’s report made Gandhiji feel 
a that if the Hindus were true and really befriended 
_ the Musalmans the present all-enveloping fire would 
be extinguished. When it was burning all round 
they did not attempt to extinguish it at all places. 
. They made a determined attack on the spot 
- immediately before them, and the whole fire came 
under control. Bihar was not a small province and 
if the Hindus and the Muslims of Bihar became 
3 true to themselves and the latter shed all fear, the 
_ speaker had no doubt that what he heard was 
- going on in Calcutta or elsewhere would dissolve. 
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ANOTHER DELHI INTERLUDE 
1-5-'47 

There was complete silence during the prayer 
meeting today evening and Gandhiji congratulated the 
audience onthe exemplary attitude displayed by them. 

Speaking after the prayer, Gandhiji referred to 
the absence of noise at the railway statiofis when 
he went back from Delhi to Patna and felt that 
the effect of the quiet attitude of the crowds at 
the prayer meetings in Delhi was reflected throughout 
his journey back to Patna except when he 
approached Bihar. This time, however, the lesson 
was forgotten and he had‘to suffer loud acclama- 
tions of the crowd who evidently forgot that the 
speaker was ill able to bear great noises. He hoped, 
however, that Congress workers throughout would 
instil the lesson of discipline into the crowds. 

Gandhiji then referred to the violence that 
was taking place in the Frontier Province, in the 
Punjab and in other places. The audience might 
well ask, he said, why in spite of the joint appeal 
by Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah and himself for peace in 
the country and the declaration in the appeal that 
use of force should be eschewed for all time for 
gaining political ends, the appeal seemed to have been 
entirely defeated in practice. 

In his opinion, the honour, both of the Viceroy 


- who was instrumental in bringing about the joint 


appeal and of Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah was involved in 
the failure of the appeal. He held that it was not 
open to Jinnah Saheb to plead that his followers 
did not listen to his (Jinnah Saheb’s ) appeal. That 
would be cuttting the whole ground from under 
his feet because he was the undisputed President 
of the All India Muslim League which claimed to 
represent the vast bulk of the Muslim population 
of India. Where was the authority of the League, 
if the Muslims resorted to violence for gaining the 
political aim which was summed up in the word 
Pakistan ? Was the British Government to yield to 
the force of arms rather than the force of reason? 

The speaker had expressed his doubts as to the 
wisdom of issuing the joint appeal unless it was 
certain that it meant for both the signatories all 
that the words thereof conveyed. 

2-5-'47 

The prayer meeting began today as usual. When 
the verses from the Quran were being recited a 
member of the audience objected to the recitation. 
He was arrested by the policeman but Gandhiji 
immediately stopped the prayer, and requested the 
policeman who had arrested him to set him free. 

He would be ashamed to pray he said, where a 
man had been arrested for doing what he had done. 
He would leave the place, he said only if he were 
requested to do so by the mehtars. He would not 
wait even to consult the trustees as they were after 
all the trustees of the mehtars. 

Shri L. G. Thatte, General Secretary of the 
Anti-Pakistan Front was arrested today outside the 
Valmiki Temple just before Gandhiji came out for 
the evening prayers. 

Earlier in the day Shri Thatte had sent a letter to 
Gandhiji informing him of his intention to object to the 
recitation of the verses from the Quran at the prayer. 
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Another person was arrested a little later when 
he took exception to the recitation of Quranic 
verses during the prayers and shouted Hindu 
Dharmaki Jai. Gandhiji then discontinued the prayers. 
Gandhiji requested the police to set the man 
free as it put him (Gandhiji) to shame if anybody 
was arrested for objecting to what he did. 
Gandhiji deplored such narrow-mindedness on the 
part of the people. Mere shouting of slogans would 
not carry Hinduism anywhere, he said. He was at 


a loss to understand why some Hindus objected to’ 


his reading the Quran verses in his prayer. If at places 
the Muslims had not behaved as they should, then it 
did not mean that the Hindus should retaliate by 
opposing the reading of the Quran. 

The verse from the Quran that was being recited, 
Gandhiji said, was a mighty prayer in praise of God. 
How did it harm the Hindu religion if the prayer 
was recited in the Arabic language ? He who said 
so knew neither his religion nor his duty. That 
prayer could also be recited in a temple. 


He had been told by a friend that a prayer 
with the same meaning was also found in the 
Yajurveda. Those who had studied the Hindu scrip- 
tures knew that among the 108 Upanishads there 
was one called the Allopanishad. Did not the man 

who wrote it know his religion ? It was said that 
Guru Nanak himself went to Arabia in search of 
truth during his religious wanderings. 


No religion in the world, Gandhiji continued, 
could live without self-suffering. A faith gained in 
strength only when people were willing tolay down 
their lives for it. The tree of life had to be watered 
with the blood of martyrs, who laid down their 
lives without killing their opponents or intending 
any harm to them. That was the root of Hinduism 
and of all other religions. 

The scene that they witnessed, Gandhiji went 
on to say, was a symptom of the disease that had 
got hold of India. Intolerance, impatience and 
retaliation were in the air. They were thinking even 
of universal conscription. God forbid that India 
should ever become a military nation, which would 
be a menace to the peace of the world and yet if 
things went on as they were doing what hope was 
there for India and, therefore, for the world? Was 
Pakistan to be seized by terrorism such as they 
seemed to be witnessing in the Frontier Province, 
in the Punjab, in Sindh and elsewhere ? 

People had suggested that every thing would be 
alright and non-Muslims in the Muslim majority 
provinces would be put on absolute equality with 
the Muslims if not specially favoured as against 
them. He suggested that it was an impossible dream. 
If the Muslims were taught otherwise while Pakistan 
was not established they could not be expected to 
behave better after Pakistan had become a settled 
fact. It was up to the Qaid-e-Azam and his 
lieutenants to inspire trust in the minds of the 
minorities in the provinces or parts, which were 
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designed for Pakistan. Then there would no longer 
be fear of Pakistan-cum-partition. 

3-5-"47 

Addressing today’s prayer meeting Gandhiji said 
that it was wholly wrong to distrust or attribute 
dishonest motives to the Viceroy unless he was proved 
to be unworthy of their confidence and appealed to 
all journalists to play the game at this delicate 
stage. 

Gandhiji again reminded the audience of tie 
woeful state of India today. All eyes were turned on 
her — in particular those of Asia and Africa. “He had 
sensed that at the Asian Conference. Japan had failed 
to give the right lead by following the path of 
imperialism and where was she today? he asked. 
India had won a moral victory over Britain because 
she had fought non-violently and that was why 
the Asian countries hoped for proper guidance 
from her. It was the duty of every Indian not to 
belie these hopes. 


If Asia and Africa had the right lead given to 
them by India, it would, Gandhiji said, change the 
face of the world. Just as water became muddy 
on the surface when the flood here in the. shape 
of liberty came, but flowed clear and peaceful 
after the flood, so he hoped would the present 
communal strife cease and all the scum fade away. 


He then complained of the attempted disclosures 
today in a leading newspaper of Delhi«»purporting 
to disclose the decisions of the Viceroy and the 
decisions of the Congress Working Committee. He 
said that to act in such a manner was to lower the 
standards of journalism. Having been himself a 
journalist of many years’ standing, he could speak with 
authority on what the traditions of good journalism 
should be. Whatever was in the Viceroy’s heart 
was his business to disclose. Whatever decisions were 
taken by the Congress Working Committee were for 
its President or Secretary to give to the press. It was 
hitting below the belt for newspapers to take such 
tit-bits as they picked up from here, there and every- 
where and dish them up for the purpose of creating 
sensation. That misled the public and harmed the 
cause. It was wrong to follow the bad example of 
some foreign newspapers. Indian journalists should 
not imitate bad manners for the sake of increasing 
sale or getting notoriety for scoops. 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
~ INSTALMENT — XIX 
_ ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Corker n. aft ara (araax aa) fat ae ak aeh- 
gah gorse a @; Gat as | 
PEE Se eS ol eo GoGo F elk) ob Qu! 
iM bor WS say 6 
4 Peembtant n. wera, adit ( tht fafgar); ara | 
SWS (bee Syl) Sah os vb 
a oon nN, WU, ANA, WHI, AA; TAR, AHI; Tz, Was | 
a 14S us $EXe lye PO! dé iclil lily 
Cornea n, Sree 2a war) ey 6 bs oc ST 
Cornelian n. ate, anfita gat 1 ue OS) «ic 
Corner n. ata, ate, are 1 IG by LS 
Corner, turn the v. aa guna, aaon, ahead 
fees Stayt 1 ble SG ae Pe lee bobo OL 
Corner stone tat aife, afar ger | 
# Jd aul J si 
3 Corner, have into av. Bad ston, Sar ae Bn fe 
aad We a at | . 
PES Sow FSW nF UI UGS w Ls 
Corner, put (child) ina v. a=aat et agi ear 
(ag Bae far) | 
: US WS ee 
Corner v. al, Saat, ara ae, gfsat crear | 
WB oe Fe GF SEY lily «bf 
Cornet n. ataét, at 1 4 i ib 
Cornice nm. 4K, fame, war oe, 9 SF SS 
Corniform adj. art az, af Sar | 


SES 1 OSE 


Sa i Ne a a i ll ie gl ik cai 


_ Cornucopia n. agaraar aia (eft 24 ararer aia at 
: HS, HS, ATH, Twa aa war ar), alah wavs 
ada; agar | 
cll ‘Se Jot = f 6 WE» vs) 6 at, 

cle ty © SS ce (WW ley le @ ots 
Corolla n. Gea sate, Goh aad cet 
r oe ore S In 52S FT Io, 
7 Corollary n. 8, Adis; frect gaft aia | 
ob Ge (5G tant ile 
Corona n. axl aves, aff azax, aiat, tartar azar, 
; Ms Ae; HON WHT | 
; CO doe tier IS EE pty Wh OS ST She ei 
~ Coronach n. ata ar mraaarata (eatfaeara atte arfit- 
RTA) (Ue Oke FT os! Ob Rl) oF & FLL Jy 
- Coronal n. TH, gHe, Ast, Aa, aK | 
Atl Pele > Su are 
Coronation n. Usfaiss, Tela, teatettat, arsatatt | 
Lad ere ‘gti oe tea. olli el, 
snation oath n. ag atta wt usfienh ara 
ee ici aS za = ss kJ oltol ys) cr ty cla = BF 5.0 oy 
at seOner mn. ae after a amar st Temaqet tae 
ar qaas aca © 

a gee meh Loe daw ob x il Gibesl o9 
eo PA ap VS 


a ee 
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Coroner’s inquest n. faa afaarté qe-<ae | 

ae wr, S ches! yl 
Coronet n. Set aa, Bar, az, AleT | 

Yu syle ol pe 


Corporal adj. fara, aga a atta 1 6 ak 4 oor 
Corporal punishment n. weft ae, faeredt ar 
aaat aa) Se Ge b Ghar «dis 4p 5b 
Corporal n. aaoft giver ster aKa; TAG, THAN | 
vio ais « UG fil Ug cs sy SI 
Corporate adj. amnifws, waradt 1 ele «debbl 
Corporation n. Tard, aa, Aad 1 - 


cele cle ccthes 
Corporation, Municipal or Town nn. @& aaa, 


watt GERAIS cyt «cle © 
Corporeal adj. aritfta, fara; atfan, art 
wh «ie taker «Sou 
Corps n,. Wea, a, wa (ST) aa wae fH aaa 
mH at) (e Fb J x ph ck x) co ke cot 
Corpse n #4, war 1 4) « J) | 
Corpulence n. gem, ater 1 gly 
Corpus n. oe4-d02, feaater aagen, fared, aetz | 
as te Bost of 5) 
Corpuscle n. #, ay; Ht-A-aer gag (feat ats) 
(© se oS) NS bye =e Ste «ol 0 
Correct adj. dr%, Het, RS gfaa, wafer | 
le sc cxl eee ee oe ily 
Correct v. Se a Zee aaa, gaa, dar wal, as 
fasiaat; 2S Al aM Zar | 
los Nye bk dis WEY GS be «bub GS cup b Ag 
Correction nm 94k, Zaedl; aw, ws | 
Jia A 5 + os 
Correction, I speak under waz 4 yea F, waz F 
TSA BETES | Ve ey She ve alec oye med ge uw ale 
Corrective n. de waar | Vu aS oe 
Correlate v. amat amaea gla, aad aega BAT | 
US i me nl ie ace ww I 
Correspond v. fart, 4% aa, aac gat, de Asa; 
Gl FAT | 
BF ey YR sly, Ag che ul, GYS Jo cle 


«lea 


- Correspondence n. 43, fraragi | 4h WO «Je 


Correspondent n. fara sealer, Fae; amet aT 
qe Fras wrtra faxdt goad fedt qat ena ar 
gard a ; 

98 Cur 8 | Met AS Ws 2S Sy WS 
yp 2 0% b che 2 pe GS uw dh os 

Corresponding adj. fasa, ait, 

SSH chy the 

Corridor n. ward ast, feet gaaatt aetaar a TET 
at qatt gpa alta Sat et 
Spe ge el) COE qu 5 os Se LS OG. 

pve ow) S ea 

Corridor train nm. ada %, afesaret ww pom 

19 GI db b 

St qadt ar ys a at 

pS 2Fuepdeh Le = 


¢ orrigendum 
Corrigenda 
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Corrigible adj. gare sie, zeed — BAH | 
ay et ‘aN j afoul 3 de 
Corroborate v. T#8 Feat ( Tard} BKC), AEA AATAT | 
We be (F a> SIS) WSK 
Corrode v. at sat, fq sat, Te STAT, Pe Te aT BRAT 
US pire: a ible |S elle gd ie US 
Corrosive n. @ Mae, WA RATT | 
Ms 5S ol elie i aele 1 As- 
Corrosive sublimate 2. TRI | oh 
Corrugate v. af cea, ae swat 1 Ub fy Wb ole 
Corrugated iron n. a#aR sett Aree | 
oe S a3 os dh 
Corrupt adj. qu, Gua, agi, faust FN, Agqaa, YU- 
saat, Rad saqiat, qraalt, TsA | 
Vy alo, ae bs ae lea dp IS dy «ols ly 
We « oti 
Corrupt practices n, Rad wT yasa ( Baa Faas 
aq) (39 cole F cok) W utd  5'5 
Corrupt v. famgar, @ua ser, qa a faa ear | 
ys oye, b ry GS j= chylh 
Corruption ». queft, @zma, asa, fame, qual; ya, 
RAT 1 S545 cont fale MG Oh Coby «Sh 
Corsage n. afi, aati dx LS 
Corsair n. aged ax, arm sme | TB OL oe we 
Corse n. %#t Corpse #%> 
Corset m. at att sax wart after 
S| Ss pos od ) ole 
Corselet or corslet n. el FAA, WE 1 ak «GF We 
Cortege nm. aredtt ase; Tat 1 ole fe So Se 
Cortes n. enfin att gamed area | 
Ngee! sles S J, 53) dil, 
Cortex n. 3, ASA arecht az, Test AETHT 
amt) ey eS SS ALS de COE: Dee 
Coruscate v. 4Ae, Fat | We « LO 
Corvette nm. star weft sate 1 she Ke bee 
Corvine adj. HA Fan, Ha 6 AF ee 2S 
Coryza n. act, Fara 1 > «w+ 
eee ator nm WT seal A Teta Bare | 
| Yio us bas b PS tae Pin 
eaecctic n. Bret, BRM, Ta Tt at a Fe K 
ie a s 
& Ve bw, a) OI y= £4) A coh! 
Cosmic adj. ye THAR, sera ket 
* side st . BG Thats 
| Beate gherat Yara 
Apts ya Lis cipel S. hie 
Cosmography » n, — ara a ARM, AAC AAT | 
a cilys Bitlet dt bs Clo. Ls 
Cosmopolitan adj, ant sar 1 6 le col 
Cosmopolitan . 1 gests git, warAcat ATA Bar 
aaatet ie Mo Jk wm? \) Sx placer sicee $9 Ku Sb ewe 
Cosmos n. 4a, | bo Glin 
Cossack n. aaa ot eat fier &; udt fama 
faqat 1 vl. © JL, wn tebl, S Gos, rs ws} oi 


Cosmogony n. fe 
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Cossacks . 3a | "a 
Cosset 2. Ted, ASH azar, Aaa bling coe Fh 
Cosset v. SR, ae mM ae eT 1 US SY LOY a 
Cost m amd, a4, ais, @a; Aer, ze | 
bs bg ee Oe ol oS ¥ 
Cost of, at the fsa ataz, fas THA Borer | 
For cas OP age 
Cost price n. aaét aad, srtas aa | 
els ceSY send del 
Cost, to a person’s Wet Ysa, Fa ASR | 
S jer & Sil OE 
Cost v. aa gal, ale gea, @a aa, saat | 
6) liye er sik Jy liye els % 
Cost dear v. aq aH ata, AEA AEM TAT | 
Wy Ke ee LO 
Cost, I know it to my 4a ata dra &.1 
a We SHS 2 


eb er 


Costal adj. Tata 16 S- 
Costermonger n. %&% 4 Heel Fada ( Ags W) 
(, 3) Vo ce der b de 
Costive adj. %at Constipated; #9a | . 
uF «Constipated 6% — 
Costly adj. a¥ Haw, we 1 Kp 6 Jy 2 
Costume n. deat, feara, cians, Teter ST | 
LoS 6 sr Fey CG clay 
Costumier 1. Tiare at Wats BIS Fart Al FatqTAT | 
Yo ge b 2 oF co en bh Sky 
Cosy place s. ga a arraat ae 1 SS LI LS 


Cosy tea or ege n. aaaritst eta, aesaretar |t7 


oti Bi cgils go des ak 
clas alqet, eet; aie, araisf, asta TAT | 
WL © ce Shake WS 1S shoe 
Coterie n. gael, eta, Tem (aa ga sivitar ) 
(6 oS) be ox) Wee cdg calle 
Cottage n. alge, pet, ster aaa, eearct at | 
rs ale cOKe U sg F SRA 
Cottage hospital m. area zararat (Het StHeT FAT 
Oz A ted at) 
(V9 amy > Ones iS lpr) Hle\s> bate 
Cottage loaf 2. ate ttt 1 oo wen 
Cottage piano m. stet arstt ( frat) (six) beh Boer 
Cotton m. sara, asf; aa, arm; adt aw7sT | 
BS Ge HU oe thay 
Cotton cake ». as, ad (Iga faeat) 
(S WF FX sh) WT be 


Cotton carder n. afta, TAT 1 bey lwo hy 
Cotton gin n, ated, aa aledat se ar ae 
sat A+ e ao) & oS «tal 


Cotton grass n. arat aa ( frag azraft aadt 2%) 
(2 a She = ul ow 
Cotton plant 2. waar Yi © lS 
<otton seed n. fadtat 1 3 
Cotton silk n. faawat eeft, ata asf 1 e 
ea S 427 “399 Shey , 
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Cotton spinner n. aa EAC 
Cotton, old or ce n, ahs 1 35) 
Cotton, raw n. #4 lS 
Cotton wool n. Ft tft 1 Go OS 
— Cotton yarn m. aT, am) 
Cotton v. fas wa, 3% wa ar aa ata | 
. | Ge ce h BN, ul iL 
Cotton up or on ¥, at saat, os aaa | 
ie Serta.) Sree 
Cottonocracy n. aft% ae aqrnftgiat sara | 
a cthe J Vy 2b £ G4 
_ Couch n, an, aa, ater oye gf ef 
' Couch v. tea, gear, for, faa aati taal, ayal# 
a PEAT | Bsmt ushal 4S) ue v pt Jes Lege Sg «Lt 
— Cough 2. Sd 1 ius 
_ Cough up v. aaa aang fasta, aan; fear 
e UG hye WG o Spa 
Coulter n. za We am tt 1 wk de © 
| n TH, far-aa, dad, aafsa, dara | 
i Nd spbne cor ey tle oles ye 
q Council chamber n. dame | seo! »> 
a Council, Executive n. Breverftuh aan, Breast aafea | 
ok vibl Ye GK aK 
Council, Legislative n. xa aararst aar, aKa | 
gel jlas slg dhs & Ogi 
Counsel n. q%ls; aang, 14, dt Sb ce 1S 
Gausisel: v,.ame. ¥en, aaa, ry 
las = sligaer «lo ale 
4 re ounsel, to keep one’s v. avar Fz fata | 
ble ap 1 
Count n. fradt, fara; axe, za, faq, aa, cafta | 
4 ata lp cell Ass tery tole ee 
Count v. fra, art sma; aanar: agt Taal, AETAT 
at Bem eter 
Gye Alb Whe QS, fl tle HO OL LS 
Count on or upon v. eg —_ aa | ATT, 
gate saa 1 WU al cle LT QS, ery 
Countenance m. 4%, qa, Aeu, 1, aa | 
ee ee ‘oe ‘5 
Countenance, keep one’s v. AW K FI TAA | 
WSs ob 4 24! 
euntenance, put out of v. afsta ee, Tara AT I 
Us ols, wT cos 
Countenance v. fsiangt er, wea fern, ferra 
faorat | UYs ee bYs ale cs o5ll 
Counter n. zat; 2th fara, Teel sara ar Ag, Tes 


ae ard, we Setar feet fear | 
GS aye ho Sth tS tee see 
a aa Nop Cict) S ce 


Count t adj. year, fee, fears, wart; am | 
. jai Sole ‘+ Oe 6 B)9 At) 


Boounter v. Veal, Bea, waa Bat 
oF las Ol y= LE AFs; 


7 eiineket to, to run v. avfaarn a faeg sea, Boer 
= 


asa | Uy Wl thf ays bk Oe, 
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Counteract v. Sear, ta, yee war, aie FAT, 
HA BA STATIS TN ivf sy VT Wl lS, ve 
Counterfeit adj. Aei, aia, age, wet, savas | 


we) «hase «jai ‘ UF gS «Ugg 
.ounterfeit coin nm, sé aq, aar fara | 
Ss U sg ‘ 49 J) be 


Counterfoil n. faedt feat aaa atuat sitet | 
Vor Bones BE or Cle ae 

Countermand v, g#4 ¥seal, Wear a tear 1 
re oh Ll 


Counterpane m. Targa 1 ty ef, 


qa, West, Wars t 
Sa ene ee) A 
Countersign v. tta@d we TR FAT | 

VOB oS lees 
Countersign n. gaat, Was, Teraraier afar mez | 
at ate © oS, aim chy elles 
Countess n. ifta& af, a1 SG ise! SF oS) 
Counting house n. faraqia, aaa | 
Ps ous vie wl 
Country n. 2a, ges, aaa, fterer; 2e0a, aa, tha | 
O36 6 F cols tame cghy «dh «od 
Country adj. 24l, aaa at geet; Zach, ara a tae 
Fuse 4 Af Glee 16 dh kb obs « poo 
ountryman n. 2aardt, ae zae trate; Beret | 
She tVb gay © Hee Al els oe 
County n. aat, aia, fare, fear 1 
ake (Oe scl, 
Coup n. gt ate, gt ae: Jk wy she woe 
-oup d’ etat n. fRafeara, aifa, qae-que | 
atk NAS «oi 
Coup de grace n, ma% az, @aq saat ate 
ye Se aS sox LYS 
Coup de main mn. Wea qWal, aka saat | 
de oF «lal F 595 
Coup d’ oeil nm. Bz ate AR Sea, Ga Zar | 
yS> US bi ob ee! 
Cédup de soleil qa ald, %, SAT | 5) 77 a yy? 
Coupe’ m. an afeaet aq met, toa slat sean 


as U ser t «S36 ao 8 Yon ole 
Couples SST, ate, fasta, qfa-aedt 1 
Couple we sem, 
at 


AP eet g “Sez Oke Ssh MWe 
ES 3S ne 5 je 


Couplet m. ag, 4 1 <2 ase .* 
Coupling m, #1; fas 
ms ie Soe 
Coupon m. Tt, I oS ry, 
Courage n. aaa, dra, feat, aa, feraa| 
oe et sel cde ub 3 «tle 
Courier . &t#, ater; arat a aaa 
magia 1 Yu aS shy: 3 pu bh Vile. lalgss lb 


Counterpart @. 4%@, War, 


+ & ye 
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Course n. as, ag; Hs, wed, ad, du, SR, We; 
ta, Rar, ak, dk, faster, arac | 
Yaee sey $1 XS  Sfas RORe iaisal,: eel): a Jl 
Se cdl. dls «99 
Course: of a river Wt, aaa: Sle Le 
Course, best n. afta gam, aad srs TET | 
diel ge) ee om all ce) 
Course of, in fata ft 1 w we vu! 
Course, in due aaa, la za, TFA | 
2 cd 3 238 cy & 
Course, a matter of aye ald, sareét ara | 
ob dls oe woh Dyan 
Course, of adv, Wet, FxH, Haaan, fredaz, ale Fa 1 
LF gah ca dnted el elds ae 
Course v. tat sen, fax sen, atear | 
is 99 LT jk ASF ler 
Courser nm. aH ett NbeS 
Court n. 3m, als, aga; net, aA, .aarae, afar; 
Sas, ASA; UA-AAT, UT-He, UWH-HIEs, WA-VVN, 
aan; Gea Fara (Fa Phas fy) 
tolls as goS Sle ult s wh cal Syed ge (ST 
5 Sat fsbo Obs» clo be cl ose ch tle cl 
| (2 £5 eo) Olde 
Court Vv. gaat a aac war, Met BLA, AeA, He 
area, ats sar | 
Beda COU Saitek GS) shi S Re Youle 
Court cards n. wart aadteans TA Ss nai AY 
Court martial n. abit aaaa;, stems | 
Jeske 5 | 
oat: civil m. atardt aaa | else a8 
Court, criminal n. staat aaa 1 cdlac wolar 3 
Court, high m. aaa agt aaa, areft He | 
258 Ge «cts Ch eo uw 
Court, out of adv. aah Tet, MA AAR say a 
ae 1 SVG Sy) a> dle cph co om 
Court a quarrel v. agra ate ey 1 WJ» sly 
Courtyard n. a0, aa, ay, aia, Feet | 
ee be OM Age temo Kil 
Courteous adj. afta, Bae G7, AG Aaa BATT, 
warfacare poo be VWs S cn a ee ee aoe 
Courtesan n, @@t, Feat) Les «4, 
Eesy n. gata, faaa, ata, anata, fsa | 
o¢ cle yo) WWI wd 7 
Courtesy, 6 tas aeeardia Le dhe JS 
Courtier n. eat | col» 

Courtship m. 54 at gesaa fara ( faare at anetet 
aed ) (e le S wolt b ol) WYSs care b et 
Cousin 1. rau, WAR, AAT, BRT aaft an afza | 

ee Or L ole | tt, \ oe ge pee al ere 
Cousins, call v. far faarear 1 UK as, 
Coute que coute adv. & aad, a ama, at aft at 
Ph oe ye Sk (Ue Dye op 
Cove n. aft aet, ale, ale; mt, enadt \ 
; at ch fey ST Hh Sate 


Covenant n. aaala, ate, frat, aaa | 
ors cabal «bp 64 gene 
Covent garden n. sqadt da tet Ro ate Gast Ft | 
ste S Se i) Som wh hl S od 
Coventry, send person to v. fadtar great az 
a GA, als-as a cat ( feds ) | 
(eo pF) Yo dk dy clos Fy Ghae 6 US 
Cover v. crea, 7a, Agr, Agat; fer, Wel SHAT, 
MSH BA, BAA; Ta, Ta BEM; FA sla, RW 
Tal; I Bal, ay aa; HS Aa, Be se, Aga, 
Gaal, Awa | 
led ue sy ADS ory hg ‘lade cite 5h cliiled Silas 
MS gh thy ly Vie Go EGS LsS, Vile tle Mge- 
USs AB Wate Bigs a ck eld Se 
Cover nm, t#%41, tl, ae, Tara, 22, Ral; fem 
feomel, ASX; Gat, Tet; Aaa 1, 
Ven fale fail 6 GE S004 «Bc gla «ST £ UKab «Kab 
Vly « (cao 
Covering n. fiers, fosrst, atgedt, ae, Sa | 
ctr eke « cass) cold co 
Covering letter n. aaa Ta a Gail a © il 
Coverlet nm. aa, TaaTia, fear, sat ceaft | 


gle, Se 6 lL Sy ef 6 ale 


Covert n. arg, argt, tara se ( Rraerea ATATaTTIAN ) 
(S vite £ 6+) SS Shy «slr 3! 
Covert v. far gan, fea gat 1 lye bee «lye Kaas 
Covet 1. SW Al, HSA RAT, SIA, Agd Asal 
( amet Gast ate) | 
Gx S are AN cy cll bf AY us 3 
Covey n. dat ava; fafeatar as ar als; caet | 
ChSt SSye i dee BF oxte toe cusp 
Cow n. 74a, at ma AAT 1 ob Ge ST OF 
Cow v. stat, zara 1 Vhs «UNS 
Cowdung n. wat | Se 
Cowherd n. awalal, WaT, aa 1 whe Oly J 
Coward n. seats, wart 2k « Sy 
Cowardice nm. saat, Hara 1 Vw «S98 
Cower v. Sal, TAT Al TAHA ( GAR Se ) | 
(a SF ele) LK bby «LiKe 
Cowl #. aeardt ar acardtét ttt, waiter pacte 
oT 6 ais. ‘at Sool i Lk 
Coxcomb n. EKA Forts Ta, Sat | 
Mer KL $l, ‘Ss: Bb ES 


« laly_x 


Coy adj. asftar, acer, art 1 oe 8 es oss 


Coyote n. gar aaftera Afga | Lie 6 & YI 
Cozen v. sta, Teal SAT, FAST Bar | 
LJ ng cbs 6 yao Sg 
Crab n. Beet, BHM, FT AAA 
Wye cr atl AF Mss 
Crab v. ataat, Tt sara (ars at fatetar); eq freatear, 
drat fear |, 
LYS bed UK Aa 1(6 2 Sb h)bole 
Crab apple n. amet Ht 1 Me 
Crabs n. dla at 1 26 Go 


a, cle gi 
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HOW GANDHIJI FEELS AND ACTS 


Gandhiji’s second visit to Delhi within a com- 


p paratively short interval gave the residents a further 


chance of listening to him every evening. The 
crowds were, if anything, larger than before. The 
air is tense with feelings of insecurity, lack of faith 
all round, hatred, mistrust and despair. Small wonder 
then that they flocked in their thousands to hear 
a few words of solace from the only one who bears 
no hatred in his heart towards anyone and in whose 


_ vocabulary the word despair does not exist. 


- was indeed a tragedy that this time too the 
yers were not allowed to be held. The moment 
e verse from the Quran Sharif was begun to be 


recited a voice would be raised in objection. And, 


true to his technique of non-violence, Gandhiji 
would ask the thousands to bow to the will of the 
one because it would not be right to overawe 
anyone. It was a hard lesson for those who had come 
to join incommunity prayer to be deprived of the 
privilege owing to the folly of the person. I used 
to feel particularly sorry for the large number of 
women, for,they certainly did not come to hear 
Gandhiji's after-prayer discourse so much as to join 
in the Ramadhun. But the crowd showed exemplary 
toleration and calm and one can only hope that 
the lesson Gandhiji would have them learn from 
this practical demonstration went home. 


In spite of the continued communal strife 
Gandhiji continues to be optimistic. In reply to a 
questioner as to whether the present gulf between 
the Hindu and the Muslim was permanent or un- 
bridgeable, his reply was, “ Nothing of this kind 
can be permanent. If it were to become so, it would 
mean that neither religion had any truth in it.” 
It was this appeal to his listeners daily to be true 
to their religion that was the dominant note in all 
his discourses. Intolerance and hatred were the very 
way to destroy religion and he was visibly hurt on 
the last evening when the objection to the recitation 
of the Quranic verse came from a woman, for, 
Gandhiji always expects far more in the moral 
sphere from women than from men. Asked by a 
friend whether Pakistan would die a natural death 
if conceded, his reply was, “Can you describe 
Pakistan to me? What reply can be given to an 
unknown premise? I have tried to understand what 
it is and have failed. And if the Punjab and Bengal 
today are hall-marks of Pakistan, then it can never 


exist.” His own view regarding the division of India 


has not undergone any change. He stands for a 
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United India as firmly as ever and as he said more 
than once to friends, “The ultimate decision of 
division or partition of provinces and all such matters 
are for the people to settle among themselves after 
the British have withdrawn their power.” This look- 
ing towards the British power for everything was a 
hopeless and a disintegrating factor in their lives. 
The same applied to the States. They had been in 
a perpetual state of tutelage under the British. 
That sustenance was now going and if the Princes 
wanted to remain on their gaddis they would have 
to become an integral part of Free India. Their 
freedom lay in giving power into the hands of their 
people and becoming their premier servants. 


Replying to a French friend, Gandhiji said he 
felt that a socialistic State was bound to come into 
being in India. He hoped that Indian socialism 
would not be an arm-chair, but a practical, socia- 
lism. The goal must be clear and perfect or else 
they would be sailing on an uncharted sea and 
might founder. He himself naturally clung to the 
hope that future society in India would be built 
on non-violence. And only in that case would 
socialism become a permanent way of life. 


“Will religion die?” asked the same friend. 
Quick as lightning came the response. “ If religion 
dies, then India dies. Today the Hindus and the 
Muslims are clinging to the husk of religion. They 
have gone mad. But I hope that all this is froth, 
that all the scum has come to the surface as 
happens when the waters of two rivers meet. 
Everything appears muddy on top, but underneath 
it is crystal clear and calm. The scum goes to the 


‘sea of itself and the rivers mingle and flow clear 


and pure.” 


To the same friend he said,’ Britain was once 
undisputed mistress of the seas. If she plays true 
by India, she can become mistress of the morals 
of the world which will be a very much bigger 
honour. She can then decide the fate of the world. 
I believe she has the capacity. I know the British 
well. I have passed some of the best years of my 
life among them and I have always voted against 
the name of ‘ Perfidious Albion’ for them and have 
preferred to subscribe to Cowper's well-known 
verse ‘Hypocrisy is anode to virtue.’ But Britain 
has yet to rise to those heights.” 


And so Gandhiji goes his way on his lone 
pilgrimage of winning hearts to the way of love. 
Everything he says whether to the British, to the 
Princes, to the Hindus, to: the Muslims, to the 
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individual, to the community, to the minorities, to 
women, to the journalists, indeed to the world, is 
all in the nature of a challenge. All eyes are turned 
‘on India. Will she be true to her leader and lead 
not only herself but the world into the paths of 
peace? It is a big challenge and a heavy responsi- 
bility. 

New Delhi, 10-5-’47 A. K. 

ANOTHER DELHI INTERLUDE 

4-5-'47 

According to plan Gandhiji asked before the 
prayer began as to whether there were any objectors 
on the prayer ground. One solitary voice said 
‘Yes’. Gandhiji was visibly hurt that the folly of 
Ohe person should deprive thousands of persons 
from enjoying the sweets of community prayer. But, 
as he reiterated, it was against the spirit of ahimsa 
to overawe even one person into submission. He, 
therefore, asked the audience to close their eyes 
and join him in silent prayer for two minutes. He 
asked them during this silence to enshrine the name 
of God — God, who was infinite, immeasurable and 
unknowable, had millions of names — in their:hearts 
and bear no anger against the misguided youth who 
had stopped the prayer again that day. 

Gandhiji told the gathering that he had had an 
hour and a half’s interview with the Viceroy during 
the day in which the latter had complained against 
misleading reports and headlines in the newspapers. 
The Viceroy had said that he had come to India 
to transfer power ina peaceful manner to Indian 
hands. By June 30th, 1948 all signs of British 
rule were to vanish from here. It was his earnest 
desire that India should be united and that all 
should live in harmony with each other, no matter 
to what community they belonged. He wanted 
Indians to forget the past and to believe in the 
honest desire of the British to bring about, if 
possible, agreement between the Hindus and the 
Muslims before leaving. It would not redound to 
the credit either of Britain or of India, the Viceroy 
had said, if the communal strife continued.’ The 
Viceroy was a famous naval commander and while, 
as such, he did not believe in non-violence, he 
repeatedly assured him (Gandhiji) that he believed 
in God and always tried to act according to his 


conscience. He, therefore, pleaded with everyone | 


that they should not place obstacles in his (the 
Viceroy’s) way. If the strife continued in spite of 
his best endeavour during the period of the 
liquidation of the British power, he would not 
hesitate, however reluctant he might be, to have 
recourse to the use of the military. Though the 
Interim Government of India was responsible for 
the preservation of law and order, he considered 
himself no less responsible in the ultimate end for 
the maintenance of peace so long as British soldiers 
were on the Indian soil. Gandhiji said that the 
Viceroy had spoken very courteously and earnestly 
and felt that his difficult task would be lightened 
if all the communities and parties recognized his 
honesty and cooperated in the pursuit of the 
common purpose. 
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Gandhiji repeated what he had said the day 
before that unless the Viceroy was proved to be 


’ guilty of a breach of trust, they must continue to 


believe in his honesty of purpose. If the Hindus 
and the Muslims continued to fight, it would mean 
that they did not want the British to go. Never- 
theless, even if they continued to behave as 
animals, he himself had no doubt in his mind that 
the British must go by 30-6-’48. It was high time 
they stopped blaming each other. That. could never 
bring about peace. 

Gandhiji referred to the crying problems of 
food and cloth shortage which were common to 
the masses which included the Hindus, the Muslims 
and the others. If they were wise enough to be 
on friendly terms with each other, they would be 
enabled to feed those hungry mouths and clothe those 
naked bodies. It was their duty to do so. 

Gandhiji then referred to the visit he had from 
Major General Shah Nawaz, earlier in the day, who 
told him of a village in Bihar where the Hindus who 
had been reluctant to allow the Muslim refugees to 
return, had assured him that ‘they would welcome 
back all the refugees and the villagers themselves 
cleaned the streets and undertook to repair the 
broken houses. After all, everywhere where madness 
had reigned, all that the sufferers wanted was the 
service of love and understanding from their 
erstwhile oppressors. The action of these Hindus 
in Bihar and all such actions were bright spots in 
the darkness that today enveloped them. 

If the Qaid-e-Azams’s signature to the peace 
plea was sincere, Gandhiji continued, then the 
disorders and cruelties in the Frontier and the 
Punjab would stop. 

6-5-'47 

As Gandhiji had not returned from his interview 
with the Qaid-e-Azam, the prayers began without 
him at 6-30 p.m. There was one objector again 
and, therefore, the gathering was deprived once 
again of joining in anything except the two minutes’ 
silence. 

Owing to inclement weather ‘the previous day 
Gandhiji’s written words had not been read out. 
In his absence they were read out today. 

“In order to escape from the evil one I seek . 
refuge in God. Oh God! I begin every task with 
the remembrance of Thy name. Thou art the 
compassionate and the merciful. Thou art the Creator 
of the universe. Thou art Lord and Master, I praise 
Thee alone and desire only Thy help. Thou wilt mete 
out justice on the Day of Judgement. 

“Show me the right path, the path which Thy 
saints have trod, not the wrong path of those who 
have offended Thee. 

“God is one. He is eternal, all-powerful, 
uncreate. There is none other like Him. He has 
created all things. None has created Him.” 

This, wrote Gandghiji, was a translation of the 
verses read daily from the Quran Sharif. It passed 
his comprehension ‘how anyone could object to 
their recitation. He affirmed that the enshrinement 
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of this prayer in their hearts only could uplift and 
make better men and women of them. 
7-5- 47 
Referring to his visit to Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah 
on Tuesday, Gandhiji, addressing the prayer meeting 
at Bhangi Colony on Wednesday evening said that 
the conversations were carried on in a friendly 
spirit even though there could never be agreement 
_ between them on the question of the division of 
_ India. He could not bear the thought of it and so 
_ long as he was convinced that it was wrong, he 
_ could not possibly put his signature to the scheme. 
_ He held that it was not only bad for the Hindus 
_ but equally so for the Muslims. 
_ Gandhiji added that he did not think in terms 
ot of the good of any particular community where 
India was concerned. He tried to be the representative 
and servant of all alike. But the Qaid-e-Azam and 
he had declared again in clear language that they 
_ abjured violence for all time for attaining political 
_ ends. To that they were both pledged. 


_ to his going to Jinnah Saheb but he was convinced 
_ that no harm could possibly have accrued therefrom. 
_ After all they were fellow Indians and had to live in 
- the same land. 

_ Referring to a letter he had received from a 
_ sister, wife of a prominent Hindu Mahasabhaite, 
_ objecting to his reading the Quranic verse on the 
_ usual grounds, Gandhiji said that he was hurt that 
_ such objections could come from a woman. He 
_ expected love and toleration in a higher degree 
_ from women than from men. He wondered where 
_ they were drifting and what women would or could 
_ teach their children if their hearts were permeated 
- with hate. : 

4 Gandhiji refuted the argument that because some 
_ Muslim fanatics had done evil deeds in Bengal and 
in the Punjab, the Quran Sharif was bad. The Hindus 
_ had gone mad in Bihar, but that did not take away 
_ from the greatness of the Gita. He said he might 
_ understand their not wishing to admit Muslim 
_ wrong-doers into their homes, though even that was 
_ wholly contrary, to the spirit of religion, all of 
_ which taught man to love his enemies. But not to 
wish to read a verse from any scripture, simply be- 
cause hate for the followers of that religion filled 
their hearts, was the negation of true religion and 
_ far from protecting Hinduism, was the very way to 
destroy it. 

Gandhiji went on to say that the argument that 
he could not recite the Gita ina mosque and 
_ that no Muslims would read a verse from any 

scripture other than their own was a fallacious one. 

He related how he had held prayers in Muslim 

houses and how in Noakhali he had held them 

in the compound of a mosque. . The person in charge 
had raised no objection and had said that it was 
perfectly legitimate to call God by the names of 

Rama and Rahim. | 

Gandhiji then read out the translation of the 
_ Quranic verse in Hindi which ran as follows: 


He went on to say that many people were opposed | 
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In order to escape from the evil one I seek 
refuge in God. 

Oh God, I begin every task with the remem- 
brance of Thy name. 

Thou art the compassionate and the merciful. 

Thou art the Creator of the universe. 

Thou art Lord and Master. 

I praise Thee alone and desire only Thy help. 

Thou wilt mete out justice on the Day of 
Judgment. 

Show me the right path, the path which Thy 
saints have trod, not the wrong path of those who 
have offended Thee. 

God is one. 

He is eternal, all-powerful, uncreate. 

There is none other like Him. He has 
all things. 

None has created Him. 

Gandhiji said that if every word of it were 
enshrined in their hearts they would be uplifted 
and be the better for it. No one objected to the 
translation because it was in Hindi but the moment 
he read it in Arabic there were objections. He 
pleaded with them to see the folly of their ways. 
He hoped they would pray to God to lighten 
their darkness. 
USING THE GIANT’S STRENGTH 

AS A GIANT 


According toa Reuter’s message Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, referring 
to the Sterling Debts, stated: 

“This vast accumulation of debt represents an 
unreal, unjust and unsupportable burden. If lend- 
lease and mutual aid had been applied among all 
members of the grand alliance as they were applied 
between the United States and the British Common- 
wealth, by far the greater part of these debts would 
never have been charged against us. 

“Sooner or later—and it would be_ better 
sooner than later—this mass must be very sub- 
stantially scaled down. 

“Britain is strong, but one sign of her strength 
must be refusal to take on fantastic commitments 
which are beyond her strength and beyond all limits 
of good sense and fair play. Nor could I as British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer support financial 
arrangements which would mean that for years and 
generations to come, this little island which led the 
fight for freedom would, through this peculiar 
war-time accountancy, carry a crushing load which 
even the defeated enemies of freedom — Germans, 
Japanese and the rest — would escape,” 

It is rather amusing to find even at this hour 
of the day British statesman trying to fool the 
world that they.“ fought for freedom”. When will 
they realize that even the least sophisticated is 
aware that their fight was to crush their economic 
competitors ? It is no good now squealing over the 
cost of it. Who were all in the “ Grand Alliance”? 
Surely not India! Is it a right, gallant and chivalrous 
use of strength to deny one’s liabilities? What 
straits the proud British moral grandeur has got 
into now! J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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QUIT NOW 


[On the 5th of May Gandhiji answered several 
questions put to him by Mr. Doon Campbell, Reuter’s 
special correspondent at New Delhi. The answers 
cover a large field — the current situation in India and 
world affairs. —Ed. ] 


Q. Is the communal division of India inevitable ? 
Will such division solve the communal problem? 

A. Personally, I have always said No, and I say 
No even now to both these questions. 

Q. Do you subscribe to the opinion that Britain 
will be morally obliged to stay on in India if the 
outstanding Hindu-Muslim differences have not 
been resolved by June, 1948? 


A. This is a question that has never been put 
to me before. It would be a good thing if the 
British were to go today—thirteen months means 
mischief to India. I do not question the nobility 
of the British declaration, I do not question the 
sincerity of the Viceroy but facts are facts. Neither 


the British Cabinet nor the Viceroy, however 
outstanding he may be, can alter facts. And 
the facts are that India has been trained to 


lock to the British power for everything. Now it 
is not possible for India to take her mind off that 
state all of a sudden. I have never appreciated the 
argument that the British want so many months 
to get ready to leave. During that time all parties 
will look to the British Cabinet and the Viceroy. 
We have not defeated the British by force of arms. 
It has been a victory for India by moral force. 
Assuming, of course, that every word of what has 
been said is meant to be carried out, then the 
British decision will go down in history as the 
noblest act of the British Nation. That being so, 
the thirteen months’ stay of the British power 
and British arms is really a hindrance rather than 
a help, because everybody looks for help to the 
great military machine they have brought into 
being. That happened in Bengal, in Bihar, in the 
Punjab, and in the North-West Frontier Province. 
The Hindus and the Muslims said in turn: ‘Let us 
have the British troops.’ It is a humiliating spectacle. 
I have often said before but it does not suffer 
in value through repetition because every time I 
‘repeat it, it gains force: the British will have to 
take the risk of leaving India to chaos or anarchy. 
This is so because there has been no Home 
Rule; it has been imposed on the people. And, 
when you voluntarily remove that rule there might 
be no rule in the initial state. It might have come 


about if we had gained victory by the force of 


arms. The communal feuds you see here are, in 
my Opinion, partly due to the presence of the 
British. If,the*British were not here, we would 
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still go through the fire no doubt, but that fire 
would purify us. 


Q. What sort of Indo-British relationship do you. 
envisage after June, 1948? 7 


A. I envisage the friendliest relationship between 
Britain and India assuming that a complete with- 
drawal takes place with complete honesty behind 
it —no mental reservations of any kind whatsoever. 


Q. Does the clause incorporated in the Draft 
Constitution on the abolition of untouchability in 
itself represent a great reform ? 


A. No. That clause does not represent a great 
or any reform. It registers the fact that a great 
revolutionary reform has taken place in Hindu 
society. I confess that untouchability has not yet 
been pulled out root and branch from the soil. 
Like the evil effects of the British connection, those 
of untouchability, a much older institution, do not 
disappear in a flash. It may take some years, per- 
haps, before a stranger coming to India can say 
there is no untouchability in. any shape or form. 


Q. Do you believe the United Nations Organi- 
zation, as at present constituted, can maintain a 
lasting peace? 


A. No. I fear the world is heading towards an- 
other showdown. It is a fear that permeates many 
minds. But if all goes well in India, then the world 
may have a long peace. It will largely depend on 
the manner in which India takes it. And that will 
depend largely on British statesmanship. 


Q. What is the solution to the Palestine problem ? 


A. It has become a problem which is almost 
insoluble. If I were a Jew, I-would tell them: * Don’t 
be so silly as to resort to terrorism, because you 
simply damage our own case which otherwise would 
be a proper case.’ If it is just political hankering then 
I think there is no value in it. Why ‘should they 
hanker after Palestine ? They are a great race and 
have great gifts. I have lived with the Jews many 
years in South Africa. If it is a religious longing 
then surely terrorism has no place. They should 
meet the Arabs, make friends with them, and not 
depend on British aid or American aid or any aid, 
save what descends from Jehovah. 


The Cart Before the Horse 


A news item says that a new Agricultural Col- 
lege is to be started to afford facilities for train- 
ing in scientific agriculture. The Anand Parbat 
Estate has been leased by the Central Government 
for it. Commodious buildings for lecture rooms, — 
laboratories, hostels and residential staff quarters 
have been provided for. All that is needed is an 
agricultural farm! In the near future they will 
arrange to secure one to be “ attached tothe Col- 
lege’. Should not agricultural colleges be situated 
in chosen farms in typical rural parts rather than 
that agricultural farms. be attached to the colleges? 
The latter is the way of working of our Govern- 
ment of India. When will it change? 


Ji-Gu BK: 
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EQUITY IN TAXATION 


The mill-owners have made the people believe 


that village industries cannot stand competition 


a 


with large-scale industries as the former are “ ineffi- 
cient "’, while the latter are scientific and efficient. 
By constant repetition the public can be made to 
believe anything, but this type of propaganda has 
been carried on to such an extent that even eco- 


_ momists are saturated with such baseless ideas. 


The advantages afforded to mills are many and 
one may almost assert that they are subsidized by 
public expenditures. The village artisan hardly ever 
derives any benefit from the crores of rupees taken 
from him and spent lavishly by the Government. 
The expensive researches of scientific institutions 
are not for him. The trunk roads built at fabulous 


' cost are not only of no use to him but ‘are even 


injurious to his unshod bullocks — witness the mud 
tracks used by preference by bullock-carts by the 


side of the macadamized and asphalted roads. The © 


armed forces happily are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in villages, though they are much in evidence 
in towns and cities; still these charges are met out 
of villagers’ production. The railway administration 
has no regard for the requirements of villagers un- 
less it be to drain his raw materials at harvest 
season and to bring them back to him at enhanced 
prices. All these handicaps placed on village indus- 
tries are counted towards their inability to compete 
with the upstart parasitic mills. 


To these old time disadvantages the new-fangled 


_ controls have added in no small measure. The All 
_ India Village Industries Association agent for Bihar 


writes that the lifting of the ban on the inter-pro- 
vincial movement of oil seeds and oils combined 
with the vagaries of the railways is telling upon 
the ghani men. The railways bring in freely mill- 
pressed oils from the U.P. and the Punjab. This 
has pushed down the price of oils. But the scarcity 
in oil seeds continues as the railways refuse to allot 
any waggons for oil seeds. The price of these seeds 


are keeping to high levels while the price of mill 


oils has fallen considerably. Because of this differ- 
ential treatment by railways, mustard seeds out- 
side the province are selling at Rs. 21 a maund 
while the same quality seeds are only available at 
Rs. 30 a maund within the province. This is a trans- 


_ port-made scarcity and the Bihar Government pleads 


inability to set it right. 


It is by such means that the natural vitality of 
village industries is being sapped and their succumb- 
ing to such methods is attributed to the “ ineffi- 
ciency” of village industries. 


To obviate such discriminations proper statistics 
should be maintained and all public expenditures 
benefiting the mills should be met out of levies 
made on the beneficiaries and not out of general 
taxation. Only by so doing can we establish equity 
between the various forms of production. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


s 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS 


[A Conference of labour workers from all over 
India inaugurated by Acharya Kripalani and held under 
the presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at New 
Delhi on the 3rd May, 1947 adopted a resolution to 
form the Indian National Trade Uriion Congress or the 
Rashtriya Mazdoor Congress. 


A report of the Rashtrapati’s inaugural address and 
Sardar Patel’s presidential speech as also the resolution 
are reproduced here. 


By another resolution the Conference elected a 
Provisional Executive of the Congress with Dr. Suresh- 
chandra Bannerjee as Chairman and Mr. Khandubhai K. 
Desai as Secretary. —Ed.] 


Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, 
inaugurating the Conference explained at length’the 
reasons for calling the Conference. He incidentally 
stated that it was a happy augury that the Conference 
met under the Presidentship of Sardar Patel, himself 
a Trade Unionist since the earliest days of the 
Trade Union Movement when he organized the 
B. B. & C. I. Rly. Employees and the Postal Emplo- 
yees of Gujarat in 1919. He pointed out how it was 
difficult for those who believed in peaceful and 
democratic methods to cooperate with those who 
dominated the Trade Union Congress at present and 
considered any means as proper to achieve the 
end. He hoped that the new organization sponsored 
by veteran labotr leaders of the country like Shri 
Nanda, ShriSuresh Bannerjee, Shri Khandubhai Desai 
and others, in answer to the genuine need of the 
hour would prove an unqualified success. 


Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, Secretary of the Hindustan 
Mazdoor Sevak Sangh, then read a statement 
( reproduced ‘ elsewhere in this number) giving 
reasons why the Sangh came to the conclusion that 
it was high time to advise labour workers to start 
a new central organization working on non- 
communal and non-political lines with a view to 
redress the grievances of the workers, establish a 
just standard and settle: disputes through the 
machinery of arbitration and adjudication. 


Sardar Patel addressing the Conference narrated 
the history of the Trade Union Congress and dwelt 
at some length on its present position. The Trade 
Union Congress which was given prestige by 
Congressmen and over which prominent Congress 
leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, C. R. Das 
and Lala Lajpatrai had presided, was:-now adopting 
an anti-Congress attitude. It is dominated today by 
the communists who call out strikes not for the 
good of the workers but merely to serve their party 
ends or discredit the Government. It was no use 
trying to capture the Trade Union Congress since 
the communist unions put up bogus membership 
and did not hesitate to resort to unscrupulous 
methods. As a contrast, he narrated how the labour 
movement started by Gandhiji resulted in the best 
organization in the country due to the services of 


Shrimati Anasuyabehn Sarabhai, Shri Shankerlal 
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Banker, Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, Shri Khandubhai 


Desai and others. The Textile Labour Association of 
Ahmedabad was the strongest organization of the 
cotton mill-workers in the country and was admired 
even by foreign visitors. Asa result of the 26 years 
of work of the Union, Ahmedabad had prospered 
and the workers got the highest wages. There were 
few strikes since the parties settled their differences 
through the machinery of arbitration which was 
initiated by Gandhiji who had to stake his life for 
it as early as 1918. Sardar Patel said that they were 
anxious to see that right type of unions on 
. Ahmedabad lines were started throughout the 
country. A beginning was made, therefore, in 1937 
when the Congress accepted ministries, to train labour 
workers and send them to various places. Those 
who started work in that manner had succeeded 
even though their work was interrupted by the 
political struggle. The communists who dominated 
the Trade Union Congress today were fomenting 
strikes, refused to accept arbitration, advocated 
a ‘go slow’ policy and when production was most 
needed, brought about stoppages by agitating ‘for 
irresponsible demands. The step which was being 
taken should have been, in fact, taken earlier. With 
the advent of independence, they had to fight with 
people, within the Congress itself, who were out to 
create chaos and capture power by any means. He 
then called upon Dr. Suresh Bannerjee to move 
the main resolution which reads as follows: 


Whereas the course which the Labour 
Movement in the country is taking under the 
leadership of those who are opposed to peaceful 
change and democratic methods has proved 

- extremely detrimental to the growth of strong 
and healthy trade unionism and is doing 
incalculable harm to the true interests of the 
masses of the country and whereas it has become 
now a sacred and imperative obligation of those 
who care for the well-being of'the working class, 
to take concerted action to safeguard and 
promote its interest, it is resolved that to give 
effect to this purpose an organization called 
The Indian National Trade Union Congress be 


formed. 
BOOKS 
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THE WHY OF IT 


[ The following statement by Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, 
Secretary, Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh, read 
before the Conference of the Labour workers at 
Delhi sets forth in clear terms the reasons for establi- 


shing The Indian National Trade Union Congress. 
—Ed, 


With your permission I will make a brief 
statement on behalf of the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Sevak Sangh to explain the purpose for which this 
Conference has been convened. 


The working class question has recently come 
into prominence owing to the frequent disturbance 
of the economic life of the country consequent 
upon large-scale strikes and lock-outs. It is obvious 
that the prevailing labour unrest in the country 
is primarily due to the privations and difficulties 
experienced by labour. To serve their political ends,, 
certain parties and groups push labour into discard- 
ing peaceful methods for the redress of its grievan- 


ces. They are directing the: labour unrest into 


channels which often lead to breaches of the peace, 
accentuation of the hardships of the people and 
harm to the interests of the workers. 


There is an acute shortage of supplies in the 
country which creates serious discontent and retards 
the progress of reconstruction in every direction. 
We must maintain and expand production. We 
must also make it sure that in the course of the 
political transformation which is proceeding apace 
a stable democracy is safely installed in the seats 


- yacated by foreign imperialism. For these reasons 


the working class problem acquires a new and 
special urgency. The policies pursued by the 
A. I. T. U. C. under the communist leadership, 
which functions in its name, stand in sharp and 
total conflict with these aims. Their ways threaten 
the ‘security and the welfare of the community 
and are inimical to the best interests of the work- 
ers themselves. The bulk of the working. class is 
opposed to the political philosophy of the elections 
to the Legislative Assemblies in the country from 
the various labour constituencies. The workers have 
had enough of the loss and sufferings which are 
inseparable from methods adopted by the com- 
munists in dealing with the difficulties of the working 
class. But the presence of Congressmen and others 
in the T.U.C. in subordinate association with the 
communists creates the wrong impression that the 
present policies and the leadership of the T. U.C. 
reflect the mind of the entire working class. The 
urgent need of the moment is, therefore, to provide 
machinery for coordinating the scattered forces of 
those who are in fundamental opposition .to the 
communists in their approach to labour matters. 
These conclusions are embodied in the resolution 
passed by the H. M.S. S. at the meeting of the 
Central Board this morning. The resolution runs 
as follows: 


“The Central Board passed a resolution on 
17th November 1946 expressing the opinion that 


* 
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all the Unions with which the members of the Sangh 
are connected should be affiliated to the Trade 
Union Congress to promote through it the policy 
and the programme of the Sangh. Subsequent 
experience has compelled a total reversal of this 
policy and the Board hereby rescinds the aforesaid 
resolution. 


“Tige Sangh deplores the fact that the discon- 
tents and the difficulties of the workers are being 
exploited by parties and: groups for ulterior political 
motives causing serious damage to the economic 
and political life of the country and doing deep 
injury to the best interest of the working class and 
the masses in general. In the opinion of the Board 
the most urgent need of the moment is to speedily 
bring into being and develop a Central Organization 
of Labour in the country which will strive to secure 
the highest benefits and the maximum progress for 
all the categories and classes of labour while preserv- 
ing a national spirit and outlook and which will 
conduct the struggle of the workers for improved 
standards and just conditions in accordance with 
the principles set out in the statement of the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress dated 
13th August 1946, Wardha. The Board recommends 
to the members of the Sangh and other Congress- 
men actively interested in labour to take immediate 
steps to form an organization on these lines which 
will be purely non-communal and which will not be 


é subject to the control of any political party-” 


The subject matter of the resolution is offered 
for deliberation at this Conference. The need and 


_ justification for a move on these lines is likely to 


E be questioned. The Conference will have to satisfy 


itself that the proposed step is imperatively necessary 
and desirable having regard to the good of the 
working class as well as the larger interests of the 
community. I have already indicated some of the 
considerations which have determined the present 
attitude of the Sangh in this matter. I shall give 
in a few words an idea of the developments which 
formed the background of the present decision of 
the Sangh. 


A section of the labour movement which draws 


- its inspiration from Gandhiji’s ideas and bases its 


outlook and activity on his conception of truth and 
non-violence in relation to labour has all along kept 
away from the Trade Union Congress and other 


central organizations of labour which have existed 


at different times. Its reason for keeping out of the 
T. U. C. is that the way in which the Trade Union 


Congress is constituted and run militates against — 


the growth of a healthy and strong trade unionism. 
The usual answer on the other side has been that 
it is open to these unions to join the Trade Union 
Congress and exert their strength and influence to 
secure the desired reform. The aspect has received 
close and careful consideration. It has been found 
that the composition and the voting strength of the 
vatious bodies in the Trade Union Congress are 
managed in such a manner that the democratic 
procedure of achieving a change by the influence 
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of ideas and the relative superiority of real numerical 
strength has no scope at all in this case. The Trade 
Union Congress admits paper organizations and 
accepts fictitious or grossly exaggerated returns of 
membership. This false display of numbers has 
continued from yeat to year. 


Another matter of deep concern to those who 
refuse to enter the Trade Union Congress is that 
certain dominant groups within it waged a violent 
campaign against arbitration as a method of avoiding 
strikes and securing justice for the workers. The 
answer to the objection used to be that each 
constituent union could maintain its own line of 
action, since so far as the Trade Union Congress 
was concerned, an affiliating member enjoyed 
complete autonomy with regard to its internal 
affairs. 


The question of relationship with the Trade 
Union Congress was reviewed again at the time of 
the reorganization of the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Sevak Sangh. In view of the fact that several 
members of the Sangh had been associated with 
the Trade Union Congress for many years and 
were reluctant to leave it, the Sangh adopted a 
policy in the matter which placed no restraint on 
members or associated Unions with regard to their 
connection with the Trade Union Congress and 
left members free to arrange their relations with 
the Trade Union Congress according to their 
choice. 


As time passed the feeling rapidly grew that in 
the prevailing economic and political conditions 
in India, the vital interests of both the working 
class and the country demanded an immediate and 
nation-wide application of the principles and 
methods for which the Sangh-stood. It had therefore 
to shed its neutrality and the resolution favouring 
entry into the Trade Union Congress was passed on 
17th November 1946. 


Very soon thereafter the members of the Sangh 
who had been taking a leading part in the Trade 
Union Congress for years reported that in the 
existing set-up of the Trade Union Congress it 
was vain to expect fair play and since it was not 
possible for us to join the race for multiplying 
bogus unions and submitting bloated returns of 
membership we would have to wait very long before 
we could secure a chance of effecting the reforms 
on which the Sangh had set its heart. 


This is a critical period in the history of the 
country. To dislocate the productive organization 
of the nation in these times is really to strike a 
direct blow at the life of the nation and at its 


political integrity. It will not be easy to undo the 


economic damage or the political harm which the 
communist activity is causing from day to day if 
the mischief is not counteracted at once. 


It may at the same time be mentioned that the 
All India Trade Union Congress has at its annual 
session passed a resolution condemning the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and the Industrial Disputes 
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Act mainly on the ground that the enactments 
provide for 
ment to refer disputes to the arbitration of a 
Tribunal or the Industrial Courts. This resolution 
of the Trade Union Congress runs directly counter 
to the declared policy of the Congress in this 
connection as stated by the Working Committee 
on the 13th August, 1946. 


We have also to reckon with the fact that 
Congressmen cannot be comfortable in the company 
of those who left no stone unturned to sabotage the 
national struggle of 1942 and who in that most 
difficult phase of the nation’s fight for indepen- 
dence did their worst to harass the forces engaged 
in a life and death conflict with the enemies of 
our freedom. 


As we go ahead we will certainly be exposed 
to a fierce attack on the ground that we are seeking 
to disrupt the unity of the working class. We have 
no difficulty in showing up this false view of the 
situation. Many of the unions which are now 
coming to form a new organization have for years 
stayed away from the Trade Union Congress. 
Others which will decide to sever their connection 
with the Trade Union Congress will be leaving a 
hot bed of disunity, and not a place where there 
was any collaboration on the basis of mutual good 
will and understanding. It is better for all concerned 
not to attempt to unite or reconcile the way of 
peace with deliberate violence, democratic method 


with dictatorial rule and a creed of unscrupulousness _ 


with the desire for truth. 


While there is no common ground between those 
inspired by communist philosophy and those who 
have faith in democracy, the proposed organization 
can provide a broad platform and ensure the largest 
measure of unity as among the latter, in pursuit 
of the aims of the labour movement. The cons- 
titution of the Sangh furnishes the essence of these 
aims. The preamble enjoins “continuous efforts 
to organize the workers in all industrial centres in 
the country on right lines for the purpose of 
establishing just industrial relations, eradicating 
exploitation in any form, securing speedy improve- 
ment of their conditions of work and life and 
their status in industry and society.” The objective 
has been expressed in terms of an order of society 
which places no hindrances in the way of an all- 
round development of its individual members, which 
encourages the growth of human personality in all 
its aspects and goes, as far as possible, in progres- 
sively eliminating social, political or economic 
exploitation and inequality, the profit-motive \in the 
economic activity and organization of the country, 
and the anti-social concentration of power in any 
form. 

GULZARILAL NANDA 


adjudication and empower Govern-_ 
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GANDHIJI’S PRESS STATEMENT 


Sheth Cachhalia, Honorary Secretary of the 
Transvaal Indian Congress, cabled for a message on 
the rally which was to take place in Johannesburg 
of all the non-European races in the Union of 
South Africa on the question of racial disabilities 
in the Union. The question is most intricate and 
almost baffling. It is intricate enough when confined 
only to the Indian disabilities but the “inclusion. of 
all the races while logically correct is fraught with 
grave danger, if the struggle is not kept at the 
highest level and is not firmly based on truth and 
non-violence. I wanted to warn the organizers of 
the rally against rhetorical display or raising idle 
hopes and to advise them to carry on their 
demonstration with dignity and restraint. Let no 
one doubt that the salvation of all the exploited 
peoples of the earth and, therefore, of the world 
lies in the strictest reliance on the coin on whose 
one face is written truth and the other non-violence ~ 
in large letters. Sixty years of experience has taught 
me no other method. 

New Delhi, 5-5-’47 


Gram Sevak Vidyalaya 
(All India Village Industries Association ) 

The first annual convocation of the Gram Sevak 
Vidyalaya after the break in 1942 was Held on the 
30th of April, 1947. The Hon’ble Shri R. K. Patil, 
Minister for Food, C. P. and Berar, delivered ‘*¥ 
convocation address and gave away the certificat 
to the successful candidates. 

The total number of students in the Vidyalaya 
was 62, out of which 11 obtained merit certificates, 
26 got ordinary pass certificates and 15 were awarded 
industries certificates only. 10 students failed. 

The next session of the Vidyalaya commences 
from the Ist of July, 1947 as usual; application for 
admission to the session should be sent in by the 
15th of June latest. 

Besides this, another course for village organizers 
is proposed to. be started from the 1st September, 
1947 to the 30th April, 1948. This will be open to 
those who have attained the academical standard 
of a graduate of a university. 

For detailed information and prospectus please 


write to the Superintendent at Maganvadi, 
Wardha, C. P. 3 JEG 
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Two ANNAS 


’ NAKALI GHEE 
Our articles on vanaspati ghee brought in a sheaf 
of letters—of approbation from the public and 
of opprobrium from the manufacturers — naturally. 
A valued friend has coined nakali (imitation) ghee 
as the name for this product and we hope this 
will receive legal sanction as margarine ( the word 
Bmeans imitation or nakali butter ) has in Europe. 
eat 


‘An alternative name can be devitalized vegetable oil. 
The burden of the battle cry of the manu- 


then it is definitely inferior in its food value. 
However, when vanaspati is compared with the oil 
from which it is made, then it is definitely a better 
food article because (1) it has a more palatable 
taste, and (2) it has better keeping qualities”. 

_ This statement is typical of the half truths and 
suppression of facts on which the manufacturers’ 
case is built up. In dealing with ghee they admit 
the inferiority of vanaspati in “ food value meaning 
thereby nutritive value. 

While dealing with the oil the comparison is not 
n the nutritive value but is shifted to its keeping 
ualities and taste only, while to the reader “ better 
ood article” will convey the idea of nutrition. 
Again the comparison is with cotton seed oil or 
sroundnut oil and not with cocoanut, ti] or mustard 
‘oils which are the commonly used edible oils. 
Further the comparison is between the mill- 
ie pressed oil and not with the cold-pressed ghani oil. 
| These statements are evidently calculated to 
_ mislead the unwary reader. 

The manufacturers have launched out on a 
wide-spread, expensive advertising programme, by 
which they hope to confuse the public. They 
compare vanaspati to margarine. This comparison 
is not valid. While vanaspati is prepared from 
mill-pressed cotton seed or groundnut oil, margarine 
is not necessarily prepared from such inferior 
hydrogenated vegetable oils. The history of its manu- 
facture dates back before hydroginated oils came 
to be known. Generally it is made from softer 
animal fats or from a mixture of animal fats and 
vegetable oils churned with milk and chilled with 
| ice to give it an appearance of a milk product. 
Because this animal-fat-based margarine is used 
widely in Europe and America and “eminent 
“research workers agree unanimously ‘that it is 
- both wholesome and nutritious,” it does not follow 


by any stretch of imagination that vanaspati manu- 
factured from hot processed inferior vegetable oils 
are also equally nutritious. Why not push the same 
illogical argument one step further and say, * because 
ghee is nutritious therefore vanaspati. ghee is also 
nutritious ?”’ 

They proceed to compare the price of vanaspati 
with the price of dairy ghee and claim that it is one- 
third. A true comparison will be with the price of 
mill-pressed groundnut oil. It would then be seen 
to be about fifty per cent more expensive. We are 
entitled to ask what additional or proportionate 
benefit have the manufacturers conferred to impose 
this heavy tax on the unsuspecting public? 

One would think that these manufacturers are 
liable to be prosecuted for such misleading advertise- 
ments under the Defence (sale of goods) 
Regulations and by the consumers for damages. 

In Great Britain cold pressed olive oil is held 
in high esteem. In any case cold pressed oils are 
better than mill oils. We should have expected 
the vanaspati manufacturers to prove their claims 
of superiority over cold pressed cocoanut, til or 
mustard oil. Then alone they will have a leg to 
stand on. If at any time cold pressed oil goes 
rancid it is not the process that is at fault but the 
carelessness of the oilmen. 

The manufacturers claim that they are meeting 
the ‘tremendous shortage in fats in the country”. 
Have they increased the fat content in any way? 
All they have done is to transform good existing 
material into a bad and expensive product which 
will “taste better and keep better!” 

There are two ways of meeting this shortage: 
one is by increasing milk production and the other 
is to increase the production of cold pressed oils 
both by stopping export of edible oil seéds and 
increasing the cultivation of oil seeds, 

The Chairman of the Vanaspati Manufacturers 
Association of India in his letter refers to the 
apprehension that traces of nickel found in vanaspati 
may “prove poisonous in the long run” and 
assures us that: 

“they would do no harm as it has been found 

that human beings can absorb and excrete relatively 

large quantities of nickel without any ill effects 
resulting therefrom” and that vegetables which 
people consume “such as carrots, onions, tomatoes, 
lettuce etc. contain much larger quantities of nickel 
than is ever likely to be found in vanaspati.” 
He seems to be innocent of the fact that the nickel 
in the vegetables is in combination while that in 
vanaspati is definitely foreign matter. This will make 
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a world of difference in the capacity of the Ween ari 
body to deal with such matter. The one may be 
excreted while the other may-act as a poison. 

_ Again the Chairman makes light of “Col. 
Sokhey’s speculations” based on “two month old 
experiments on rats’. We are not here to put up 
a defence on behalf of Sir S. S. Sokhey. He is 
quite capable of taking care of himself. But when 
the Chairman goes onto state that “to condemn 
vanaspati on inconclusive evidence, while the case 
is officially sub judice is to do a disservice to the 
country in general and to an important = food 
industry in particular’ and calls upon us “ to with- 
hold criticism until the Expert Committee publishes 
its findings’, we feel he is applying the safety valve 
in the wrong place. !f I am walking through the 
jungle with a child and the child is picking wild 
berries to eat and two villagers passing by express 
differing opinions on the poisonousness of the berries, 
would I suggest that the child should go on eating 
the berries while the question of their poisonous 
nature is sub judice? The prudent course will be 
to stop the child eating the berries pending satis- 
factory’ proof that the berries are wholesome. 
Similarly, if the Chairman feels the matter is 
sub judice we submit that the proper course for 
the manufacturers, on whom the onus of proof 
would lie, is to immediately stop producing vanaspati 
uatil conclusive evidence that it is not harmful is 
forthcoming. We trust this reasonable course will 
now be adopted by the vanaspati minufacturers 
without a legal injunction. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


-GANDHIJi’S ADVICE TO SINDH HINDUS 


Gandhiji’s timely clarification of his advice to 
Sindh Hindus has heartened them to face the future 
with courage and fortitude. Asked to clarify his 
advice that Sindh Hindus should migrate in the 
event of partition, Gandhijitold Bhai Pratap Dayaldas 
of Hyderabad who met him at New Delhi: 

“TI said that you should suffer bravely, but non- 
violently unto death. But if youcannot do that and 
must take a disgraceful surrender of all including 
honour, your womenfolk and religion, in that case, 
tthe only and-safe proper course for you to take is 
migration, not singly, but of all the Hindus and 
other non-Muslims. ”’ 

To a further query as to as would be the 
plight of the minorities in Sindh in the case of a 
partition of India, Gandhiji replied : 

“ That question is to be fought out in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, but I am certain that all protection 
that is humanly possible will be stipulated for. You 
must not be weaklings.” 


Errata 

In Harijan of May 4, 1947 last word on page 135 
should read madam. 

In Harijan of May 11, 1947 on page 143, in 2-2 
read Wa instead of ahaa, in %-2 read afaysa 
instead of , in X-¢ read afteeti instead of 
ufizai, in the next verse read aragi for aieagyt and 
¥2 for 32. In the next paragraph after that for 
the bank read on the bank. In &-&y for Hetfa read 
adifd. In the monk’s address for the wealth read 
wealth, and in the last line for #firql read 


GANDHUI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 


15-5-'47 

Gandhiji addressed the prayer gathering today 
in Bankipore Maidan at Patna after a fortnight. In 
the interval, he said, he had been to Delhi and 


.Calcutta. He had not foreseen his visit to Calcutta. 
his vow of do or die was taken only for 


For, 
Noakhali and Bihar. But what he heard about 
Calcutta made him feel that he might be of some 
use there. And he could say that he had not been 
entirely unsuccessful. In Calcutta also he was 
serving Bihar. For the cause was the same. By 
going to Calcutta or elsewhere, where he might be 
called upon to go in future, though the possibility 


was very remote, he did not leave out Bihar or” 


Noakhali. It only extended the field of the operation 
of his do or die mission. He felt that success at one 
place would be followed by success at other places. 
The future was, however,.in God’s hands. 


During his absence Gandhiji had kept himself 


informed about the work going on in Bihar. During. 


the day he had received more information. Affairs 
in Bihar moved slowly. The Biharis were, however, 
not slow when they committed acts of madness. There 
was no reason why they should be slow in making 
amends. The rains were coming. They were working 
against time. The Ministry had concentrated the 
control of rehabilitation work in Ansari Saheb’s 
hands for the sake of efficiency. General Shah Nawaz, 
who had gone on a short leave, would be presently 
in their midst. If sufficient capable women workers 
imbued with the spirit of loving service came forward 
to work among the Muslim women, he felt sure, 
the work would go forward. 


Gandhiji was sure that if Bihar succeeded in instil- 
ling confidence in the Muslims, her influence would 


be felt throughout India. Some Hindus wrote to 


Gandhiji.to ask if he expected them to flatter and 
fawn on the Musalmans. He, asa life-long fighter 
with truth and ahimsa as his weapons, could not 
countenance that. What he counselled was the 
control of their baser instincts of anger and hatred. 
And if avoiding harshness and adopting perfect 
gentlemanliness was flattery, he would not hesitate 
to use that word. | 


Gandhiji then informed the congregation that 
he could not bear the strain of touring every place 
in the heat. He had to content himself with holding 
his prayer meeting at different ee every day. 


16-5-'47 


Gandhiji in his Boeeeater speech at Gulzarbagh : 


today referred to his visit to the refugee camp 
nearby prior to the prayer meeting. He had not 
been. able to see it as thoroughly as he would have 
liked to do. But what he saw and heard from the 
Superintendent made him really glad. 


The camp was being run on the principle of 
self-help. Men worked and were paid their due. 
The children also worked, though they were paid 
more than what they would be otherwise entitled 
to. Such self-help bred self-respect. 
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dightened. And Bihar would 


They were innocent mén and women, continued 
the speaker, who had suffered at the hands of the 
Hindus who had gone temporarily insane. It was 


their (the Hindus’) duty, therefore, to make all 


amends they could. They should go and visit the 


__refugees-in the camp, interest themselves in every 
_ detail of their life, and seek to help them in every 

_ way they could. If they did that, Gandhiji said, it 
_ would be in part payment of the debt that they 
" owed to the refugees whom they had wronged. 


Similarly, about the refugees who had left the 
province through fear or due to false propaganda, 


q they need not beg them to come back. They should 
_ win them back by the magnetic power of their love. 


If they could create such an atmosphere of affec- 
tion and brotherliness, most of the Muslims who 


had left the province would return. His work and 


that of the Government would be considerably 
truly become the 
province of Spring, as its name signified. 

17-5-'47 


Gandhiji did not address the prayer gathering 
this evening, arranged at Dinapur, about six miles 
from here, because of the noise at the meeting 
which included a large number of women and children. 


A large congregation had assembled at the prayer 
ground and thousands of men and women continued 
pouring in. With all efforts the noise created by 
the crowd could not be stopped. Gandhiji, there- 
fore, dispensed with the usual practice of two 
minutes’ silence during the prayer. 


Gandhiji told the gathering that he felt that he 
was defeated in his attempt to make them hear 
what he wanted to say. He felt sorry for that. He 
told the audience that» he was leaving the prayer 
ground without addressing them. 

18-5-'47 

As Gandhiji’s weekly silence had begun earlier 
in the day, his written message was read out to 
the prayer gathering. 

In the course of the message he stated that 
it pained him that the day before he had to 
keep a very large number of the audience, who 
attended the prayer meeting, without being able to 
give them his usual message. He thought that due 
to the carelessness or inefficiency of the volunteers 
or because of an insufficiency of loud-speakers the 
eager and vast crowd ‘had to go away disappointed. 
“Such failures should be a matter of shame for us 
and we should learn to keep order even when we 
gather in hundreds of thousands,” he remarked. 


Gandhiji further stated that if we were not 
able to observe this elementary rule of good conduct, 
he was afraid, we would not be able to retain our 
hard-won independence. Democracy required that 
every one, man or woman, should realize his or 
her responsibility. That was, she thought, what was 
meant by Panchayat Raj. If any limb of the body 
ceased to function properly the whole body became 
slack. Similarly, Gandhiji stated, the whole of India 
was one body and the individuals were its limbs. 
If one limb should become slack or useless, the 
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whole body would suffer proportionately. That was 
why he laid so much stress on lack of discipline at 
meetings, in railway trains or at railway stations. 

Gandhiji went on to state that he would go so 
far as to feel that if they had been trained to keep 
order at all gatherings, the Bihar riots would have 
been an impossibility. 

Today any disturbance was given a communal 
colour with the result, Gandhiji thought, that what 
was not meant to be a ‘communal conflict turned 
into one. The volunteers, therefore, should realize 
how important it was to teach the people to keep 
order whenever they congregated. This would not 
be accomplished by merely attempting it when 
meetings were actually being held. Previous training 
was necessary. Volunteers must go from house to 
house and give the people this necessary adult 
education. , 


Gandhiji suggested that the volunteers should 
aim at taking him again to Dinapur and to that 
end prepare the people for perfect silence and 
other observances of the laws of meetings and 
when they were sure they could take him back 
when he returned from Delhi. Gandhiji stressed 
that that would be a good object lesson. 


TO SOUTH AFRICA 


[On the eve of their departure for South Africa, 
Gandhiji sent the following message to Drs. Y. M. 
Dadoo and G. M. Naicker, to be conveyed to Field 
Marshal Smuts, the European community, the African 
and coloured peoples and to the Satyagrahis. — Ed. ] 


Field Marshal Smuts is a trustee for Western 
civilization. I still cling to the hope that he will 
not sustain it on the suppression of Asiatics and 
Africans. South Africa should present a blend of 
the three. 


To the people of South Africa, to whom Iam no 
stranger, I would say that they should not make the 
position of their representatives impossible by their 
unwarranted prejudice against colour. The future 
is surely not with the so-called White races if they 
keep themselves in purdah. The attitude of unrea- 
son will mean a third war which sane people should 
avoid. Political cooperation among all the exploited 
races in South Africa can only result in mutual 
goodwill, if it is wisely directed and based on truth 
and non-violence. 


I have no doubt that those South African 
Indians who seek to create a division will do harm 
to themselves and to the great cause of liberty for 
which the movement of satyagraha has stood and 
must stand. 


To the satyagrahis I would advise strict adher- 
ence to the fundamentals of satyagraha which 
literally means force of truth and this is for ever 
invincible. It is a good sign that they have a pro- 
gressive European group solidly behind them. The 
satyagrahis of South Africa should know that they 
have India at their back in their struggle for pre- 
serving the self-respect of the Indians in South 


Africa. 
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HARIJAN 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Q. 1. The Hindus being influenced by your 
preaching of ahimsa may in the near future get 
beaten by the Muslim League followers. This is the 
general feeling in view of the belief that the 
Muslims are being secretly armed on a wide scale. 


A. 1. The assumption is serious. If it is sound, 


it casts a grave reflection upon the Provincial 


Governments. In any event, how I wish the Hindus 
were influenced by my teaching of ahimsa which 
is a force mightier than the force of arms however 
powerful. No teacher can be held responsible for 
a caricature of his teachings. Do we not know how 
geometrical propositions are caricatured by in- 
different pupils ? Are the teachers to be blamed? 
The utmost that can be said against me is that I 
am an incompetent teacher of ahimsa. If such be 
the case, let us pray that my successor will be 
-much more competent and successful. 


Q. 2. After the British withdrawal from India, 
there is a likelihood of chaos and anarchy prevailing 
in the country. There is a fear that the Nationalists, 
unless they immediately started learning self-defence 
with fire-arms, may suffer and ultimately find them- 
selves under the heels of the Muslim League whose 
followers believe only in fighting. Pakistan or no 
Pakistan, the trouble is coming because there is 
the secret hand of imperialism working behind the 
scenes. Would you not modify your theory of ahimsa 
in the larger context of such a political situation 
overtaking the country for the sake of individual 
defence ? 


A. 2. The Nationalists are not worth the proud 
name they bear, if they fear the Muslim League 
as you imagine. Can the Nationalists exclude the 
followers of the League from the sphere of their 
action ? I am not thinking of vote-catching devices. 
I am thinking of the Muslims as Indians, the same 
as others, needing their care and attention. If the 
leaders have ceased to believe in ahimsa, they 
should boldly: and frankly say so and set about 
putting their house in order. For me there is no 
scope for any change. Ahimsa is no mere theory 
with me, it is a fact of life based on extensive 
experience. How can a man who has tasted apples 
and repeatedly found them sweet be induced to 
describe them as bitter? Those who say they are 
bitter have tasted not apples but something looking 
vety much like them. Ahimsa should not fear the 
secret or open hand of imperialists assuming for 


- 


the sake of argument that it is working as suggested 


in the question. 


DEBTOR, JUDGE AND JURY 


In a previous issue we had indicated how the 
present Sterling Balances are but the resultant of 
many items of expenditure that have been debited 
to India, and later appropriated out of our revenues 
and other items representing goods taken away 
from India, not on a contract basis, but more or 
less, on a system of confiscation. We had pointed. 
out that these debts if properly scrutinized and 
adjudicated by an impartial Tribunal will show a 
credit balance to India of about five thousand 
seven hundred crores. We had also suggested an 
impartial judicial Tribunal to be appointed to go 
into all transactions of debts and credits. since the 
days of Clive to the present day. 

A few days'ago Dr. Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor . 
of the British Exchequer, threatened to use the 
giant strength of Great Britain in repudiating her 
legitimate dues to her creditors. The nobility of 
strength lies in using it in the defence of the weak 
and the needy, not in terrorizing the world to do 
the will of the wielder of the big stick. 

Now comes the news that to a question in 
Parliament, raised by Col. Crostawaite Eyre, asking 
if Dr. Dalton’s statement — that the war debt owed 
by Great Britain is to be very substantially scaled 
down — represented the British Government's policy, 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee replied saying that 
‘there is nothing new in this policy which, so far 
as the Sterling Area Countries are concerned, 
was set out in Article 10 of the Anglo-American . 
Financial Agreement of December 13, 1945.” 

When it suits the parties they preach the high 
principles of sanctity of contracts and the fulfilment 
of obligations, and when it does not suit them, 
they come out with excuses which will not appeal 
to anybody but themselves. When India was a 
debtor, we were not even given a hearing when 
we questioned the accuracy of the debts and these 
very debts have been settled by the Britishers paying 
themselves out of Indian revenues, the public of 
India having had no voice or say in the matter. 

By an adventitious circumstance now India stands 
as a creditor. These credits were not piled up by 
India supplying war materials on her own voliti6n. 
Whatever was needed was taken away by the Bri- 
tish Government of India and in return paper notes 
were substituted resulting in untold suffering caused 
by maladjustment in the economic organization of 
the country. Ultimately we can trace, not only the 
Bengal famine, but even the recurring famines 
since, to this disruption of the economic structure. - 
The poor people of India have not only suffered 
physically, but millions have lost their lives as a 
consequence. It would, therefore, be seen that the 
claims of Great Britain to scale down her debts 
are not tenable. 

When a powerful debtor country wishes to get 
out of its obligations there will be nothing to pre- 
vent dissatisfaction, hatred. and ill-will between the 
parties. These are the seeds on which global wars 
are raised. If we wish to prevent the mighty relying 
on their might to suppress justice and fair play, 
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we ought to have an_ International Tribunal to 
_ adjudicate on such matters. Would it be possible 
_ for the UNO to bring into existence such a body 
* to which these and other such questions may be 
a referred and thus prevent the debtor himself playing 
_ the role of the judge and the jury? 
Rare ; J. C. KUMARAPPA 


DIARY OF GANDHII’S 
CALCUTTA VISIT 

9-5-'47 . 
a In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said that he 
_ had not expected to come to Calcutta but when 
' he had reports from friends about events in 
_ Calcutta, he thought that he should go there and 
_ put in his work in pursuit of the same object 
that had taken him to Noakhali and then to Bihar. 
a They saw before them Gurudev’s portrait with 
floral decorations, for 25th of Baisakh was Gurudev’'s 


aa birthday. That was why they had two hymns from 
_ Gurudev’s pen sung to them. Great men never 


died and it was upto them to keep them immortal 
__ by continuing the work they had commenced. The 
- second (Hinshaya Unmatta Prithvi) was most 
_ apposite at the moment when the Hindus and the 
Muslims were fighting. The purport of the hymn 
was that God should take them from darkness unto 
light, from untruth unto truth and from misery 
unto bliss indefinable. This was the mantra with 
which he had armed Deenbandhu Andrews and 
Pearson when he permitted them to proceed to 
South Africa. These two were among the best of 
Gurudev’s numerous devotees throughout the world. 
It was a good thing that Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s 
words uttered to the Pathan deputation that had 
waited on him were to the same tune. They should 
read those words for themselves. 
the advice, India would truly become a unique land 
of real peace. They knew that the Qaid-e-Azam was 
joint signatory to the document on non-violence he 
had signed. That at once imposed on him (Gandhiji) 
the duty of fasting unto death if either the Hindus 
or the Muslims descended to the level of savages or 
beasts. Let the Hindus of Bihar and the Muslims 
of Noakhali remember the fact. 

He had earned the right to fast by the service 
which he had and was still rendering to the 
Musalmans of India. The poet Iqbal had taught 
them already that true religion does not teach men 
to hate one another. Let them all take that lesson 
to heart and render India a land of peace and 
brotherhood among men. 

The British were surely going to quit India. If 
we had any differences between ourselves let us 
make it completely our own affair and not approach 
the British for a settlement; for the latter had no 
duty except to quit at the earliest possible moment. 
If they fulfilled that part of their task, all else 
could be settled between ourselves as between 
brother and brother. 

'10-5-'47 

Gandhiji addressed himself to two questions that 

were asked of him. 
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The first question was: In view of the sourness 
between the Hindus and the Muslims that seemed 
to be daily growing, was it possible for ‘the two 
to become friends ? 

Gandhiji answered emphatically that the enmity 
could not last for ever. They were brothers and must 
remain so in spite of temporary insanity. But 
perpetual feud was not an impossibility between 
communities as it was not between two individuals. 
He hoped that that would not happen, for he pro- 
phesied that in that case they would bury the two 
religions in India and would sell their freedom for 
a mess of pottage. 

The second question was: Could partition of 
Bengal be avoided in view of the rising Hindu 
opinion in its favour ? 

Gandhiji recognized the force of that opinion. - 
He himself was not in a position to pronounce an 
opinion. But he could say without fear of contradic- 
tion that if there was partition, the Muslim majority 
would be responsible for it and, what was more, 
the Muslim Government that was in power. If 
he was the Prime Minister of Bengal, he would 
plead with his Hindu brethren to forget the past. 
He would say to them that he was as much a Bengali 
as they were. Differences in religion could not part 
the two. We and they ‘spoke the same language, 
had inferited the same culture. All that was Bengal’s 
was common to both, of which both should be 
equally proud. Bengal was Bengal. It was neither 
the Punjab, nor Bombay, nor anything else. If the 
Prime Minister could possibly take up that attitude 
he (the speaker ) would undertake to go with him 
from place to place and reason with Hindu audiences 
and he made bold to say that there would not be 
a Hindu opponent left of the unity of Bengal, the 
unity for which the Hindus and the Muslims had 
fought together so valiantly and undone “the 
settled fact" of so powerful a Viceroy as Lord 
Curzon. If he were Janab Suhrawardy, he would 
invite the Hindus to partition his body before 
they thought of partitioning Bengal. If he had that 
sturdy love for Bengal and the Bengalis, whether 
Hindus or Muslims, that love would melt the 
stoniest Hindu heart as it was their fear and 
suspicion that had seized the Hindu mind. He 
could not forget Noakhali or even Calcutta if all 
he heard was true, as it was equally true of the 
Muslim mind in Bihar. And he had not hesitated 
to tell the Hindus (of Bihar) that they should 
remove all suspicion and fear from the Muslim 
mind. He believed in the sovereign rule of the law 
of Love which made no distinctions. 

11-5-'47 

In the course of his post-prayer address Gandhiji 
said that he had the privilege of receiving Shaheed 
Saheb at Sodepur. He, had wished to go to his 
house but he would not let him go to his place. 
He had no information to give on the interview | 
save that he had to repeat what he had said the 
day before. 

He then addressed himself to the two questions 
put to him at the prayer meeting. 
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The first was: You have advised us to work 
for an undivided Bengal. But can there be an un- 
divided Bengal with a divided India ? 

The answer was that if what he had said was well 


understood, it followed that nothing could happen . 


without the joint wish of both the Hindus and the 
Muslims. If a third party was not to decide their 
fate, it could be only decided by their joint will. 
Then there was no question as yet of a divided India. 
If the distant event unfortunately did come to pass, 
the joint and free will of Hindu and Muslim 
Bengalis would decide which part to join. 

The second question was: The British have not 
yet quit. Should not that be our first demand ? Can 
we not wait to settle matters between ourselves 
after power is really transferred to the Indian people? 

This question really did not arise. For when the 
whole of Bengal had one united mind, it was irre- 
levant whether it was expressed then-or after the 
British power had actually withdrawn. 

I2-5--47 

In his written msadige to the prayer gathering 
Gandhiji said: 

The thought that is uppermost in my mind 
today is how to combat the goonda rule that 
seems to be fast enveloping us. This I say of all 
India; perhaps it is true more or less of the whole 
world. 

Let the Hindus not deceive themselves with 
the belief that it is well with them. As a 
devout Hindu that I claim to be, I wish to affirm 
that we Hindus will be living in a fool’s paradise 
if we harboured any such thought. Goondaism is no 
preparation for taking the place of foreign rule. 

The thoughtless interference at prayer meetings 
is not a small symptom of the disease 1 am describ- 


ing. Intolerance is a form of goondaism. It is no « 


less disgraceful than the savagery which we see 
announced in the daily press. Let all political work- 
ers, be they Hindu, Muslim or any other ponder 
well over what is happening before their eyes. Let 
it not be said by the future generations that we 
were trying to learn how to lose, liberty before 
it was even gained. I would ask all the school 
masters of India, now that they are no longer under 
the observation of the foreign masters, that they 
should recognize their true function even at the 
risk of their lives to give the right bent to the minds 
of those whom it is their proud privilege to mould. 
13-5-'47 

At today’s prayer meeting Gandhiji dealt with 
the questions that were before him. 

The first was: What could we do to save our- 
selves and our culture—whether Hindu or Muslim? 

Gandhiji said that he thought that nobody else 
could protect their culture for them. They had to 
protect it themselves and could destroy it by their 
folly. Thus, if Bengal had one culture, as he believed 
it had, it was for the people of Bengal to protect it. 

The second question was: When everything at 
the top goes wrong, can the goodness of the people 
at the bottom assert itself against its mischievous 
influence ? 


In answer Gandhiji said that if the people at 
the top went wrong, it was certainly open to, and 
it was the duty of those at the bottom, to remove 
the wrong top even as he would remove an 
umbrella which appeared to be at the top but 
which was sustained by him. 

Thus Pandit Nehru was at the top. But in reality 
he was sustained by them. If he went wrong, those 
at the bottom could remove him without trouble. 
Coming nearer home if they found Suhrawardy 
Saheb (the Bengal Premier) to be unworthy, they 
at the bottom could certainly remove him, not by 
physical force but by the way he had had the honour 
of putting before them. The argument that he was 
elected by the Muslim voters was beside the point. 

It all boiled down to the fact that if the people 
at the bottom were ignorant, they would be exploited. 
Such was the case with the English. When they 
realized their strength and the fact that the bottom 
sustained the top, it would be well with them. 
Therefore, he would say that if the top was wrong 
there was something radically wrong with the bottom. 
Let them, therefore, dispel their ignorant helplessness. 

Before he dealt with the questions, Gandhiji 
told some demonstrators that .they need not be 
afraid of his doing anything that they did not like. 
He represented nobody but himself. He could only 
give advice which they were free to accept or 


‘reject. Therefore, if Bengal was divided or united, 


it would be their act. 
14-5-'47 | 

Gandhiji in his after-prayer speech today said 
that he was leaving for Patna and then proceeding 
to Delhi, and hoped to return to Calcutta after his. 
work in Delhi was finished. : 

He had spent two hours in visiting the scenes 
of the recent disturbances in the company of the 
Chief Minister and could see that the destruction 
was small.compared to the August disturbances. He 
hoped this was the last of disturbances in Calcutta. 

Gandhiji then replied to two questions put to | 
him. The first question was: 

Calcutta has virtually become divided into Hindu 
and Muslim zones. What can be done by the 
citizens so that normal life can once again be restored? 

Gandhiji replied : 

The only way is at least for one party to be 
wholly truthful and non-violent. Then they will 
fear no one but God. Such men are the men of 
courage. All parties will make friends with them 
and even goondas will shed their goondaism before 
them. I know of no other better way. I have 
appealed to the Muslims who are in a majority to 
take the lead. 

The second question was: 

Why do you ask the Hindus to ede the Quran 
also? Is it not enough if they study their own religion? 

Replying Gandhiji said: 

It is the duty of Bee ane to study the scriptures 
of religions other than his own. This enables people 
to keep their religion pure and rid it of blemishes. 
Moreover, we have Christians, Muslims, Parsis and 
followers of other religions amongst us. It behoves 
the Hindus to study their religious books if they 
regard them as their brothers. 
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eC rab, catch a v. TUR Qoaa ar Haat, Jaet Arar | 


Crack up VU agit, Agral, ae BET 


Cracker n. crear; war fg; BS | 


ay 


SATs el NEED STONE 
i Si ena a anal say 


. Crafty adj. 


WS Bl chy bo Lgl bye 


: beus: to turn out v, aane gla, waa ear | 


by ef a Tg Ye 
Crabbed adj. seat, att, frefret, gaan ga, Mar 
(saa) att fait, azea, ata fearaft | 
cr (6 $3) ot lye Well the & oe OS 
BO ols de we od 


Crack n. Rr; BFF, A, TANT, ale ( saaett ) 


(8 ile!) + te > ce IS t yhy> 


: Crack adj. afgu, agra, size, feergt | 


j HHT 595 KB oly ley 
Crack brained adj.. 1, Tet, Fa, HEA | 
Se Sox Of Fl 


3 Crack V. eal, PACHA, ASA, HSA, WC SSA; MATHS! 


ardt qe STAT | 
Ue sole Kg 3b) ‘\J'S jhpe 3 oe by y ASS Ay 


Crack a bottle v. aaa aie a tar, ac ara 
le pe ba f Jk Sy 

Grock a joke v. al AAI — eT, Fal BAT | 
LS x» bf—bijb ig¢g 
Cracked adj. Ts, qa; zz, area, fassr ger | 
le BF VWs as UI Say JL 


Crack one’s fingers v. qe asa, Hafeat zee | 
bite LLC slike St 


CF wap sbiley «bles 


bye SUIS tek 
Crackers, nut- m. ata) «s- 


Crackle v. Th il acta, zTaT | 
Whe de clade iS 


~ Cracknel n, Xe aaa EET fase 


tS F Cc al 
Cradle n. veal, aan, faster 1 Vode Wier Uh 
Cradling m. trai, aru, ates (weet a seer) | 
(© od b GEIS xz dle copild 
Craft n. ae, aeast; fagaa, aeéertt; o4,4eT, 


tan; aa, Aas | 
ole «5h ats dauas ef ts £6 lg ts5k 9a Se 


Craftsman m. sr, Rewer, TAHT | 
J ew oh As Ss nt 


Craft, handi- m. waar, aver #4 | 
as et Pie (So8 ems 
as, Aa, Bat, set | 
Hi ge: cit ‘= SY 
Crag m, Beret, St aa | Ob, isl 13 1 
Cram v. Saat, Fae wen, Tes; Bars fee cen, 
qgat | od MB, De Obed Up Vg peolpte linig 
Srambo n, gett, saarsit, BG 1 SAT ssh cep SKS 
Cramp n. 34, ate | jor + oF! 
Cramp v. taal, Heer | VEN Ss, 
& 
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Crane n. a, = ZAHaI at ( ate gat de aet ae) 
(¥ ch Al Ss 2_\¢! 7) Sar | Tobe 6 slo 
Cranium n. tet i ob 
Cranial adj. atvgtat 1 6 sh, 5 
Crank no gta aedian far; at&t ate; azat sea 
ATH | 
See ss aes tic Oak, o£ > sot) © a 
Cranny 1. @R, IG, ME 1 bs «ele «sly 
Crape mn. 3% feraar set fara aret ( aaat fea 
faraaie eta &) 1 
(2 Vy Jhanl J £ gl) WS Vier ge VE Pn oy 
(Crash nm. Werel, Ta, TH; Ale BIST, VAM ae 
ek Oc cnsd rail ten el lec 


Crash v. aereh ara fia, zac, See THe et TT I 


Vee SE KE ANS ST GL lps 

Crass adj. wet, wr, aga, frat | lh cep Lyd bye 
Crate n. aaa, war, art ( aadtar) | 

(6 s5S3) iS dle MSF 

rater n. Talay wise Fa, AM Wists Tess 


a 


We, WS) | 
WF spe © Sle Me AS) FT A le GS Woe 
“ravat n. gat, Avett 1 GWG «a LF 


Crave v. Arm, ae, aa a AeA, Sear BAT | 
US Le SY. hale ep cy: clale . LCi 
Craven adj, ae, #rr, fir gar ye |) «1a 
Craven, cry v. afar sr @, ak aa Bar | 
LJ Sls: she Ga Dias 
Crawl v. ta, 9% as asa, gefaqt aan, afaed 
aon, dt dR asa, Heats agar dar 
ames dle BgF clk ony fe f coy «KG, 
Ve ky Sos Se oF Ue y pes 
Crayon n. @fta afta ofras; faa ar aadit ( afta 
wafer ) 1 (S LAS S.) noel & hy, SL SG, 
Craze n, T16, dtarertt | Sly or SEV 
Craze, be the v. aga Taz stat, ftarstit tar ( fart 
steer) 1 (6 see eT) Ve om cls bl ey Sp 
Crazy adj. wt, darn, atasf; east, fasta 1 
Ws 2H 6598 She ctlys SF 
Crazy pavement nm. asite aftat ar cater FAT 
FIC we Lotlhy eye 
Creak v. | & aon, fare USS tT om oy 
Cream n. aereft, aareft; asrefiét fresh; aq, a, 
aa, fe, AS | 
Sel eee cle ole cee ES TF SHE TV 
Cream cheese mn. aarafier ttt, qfaar qt 
we bars 6 6 gh 
Cream coloured adj. qftem tet 1 6 di, Leow 
Cream separator m. aarsftet gad aoa wal Be | 
SE Sie: ef I a= 89> Siam 
Cream v. aareft aaa, aareft gar; ac at fx 
fares Bar WI IEG be b OL sb) Ge AL Gh 
Creamery n. ayaa, ft aaa SRG; Fa, Fart 
TW aah THA | 
of > 5 ius Lb de «arse (iE K ale ef + 4% 


: 
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C Tease N. gr, sq, Az; fase ait iia hada 
aq ( feted) 1 
aa S dls cSt, pide By) SHS ty oy ¢ die 


(» eS Sf) 
Create v. Yl Sl, BAA Wal; aay, Ja’ AST BEA, 
Taal, BCT Al MAA slat | 
Lye eel b Ob dle, hy WySk, GL ob gil VT lan 
Creation nm. YarSta, gaa; aaa, aa, sat; waar, 
eer, Ss ssf | 
SUT Ske LIS sly tis ce ce le § Ql cathy 
Creator n. ta RAAT, TATAATCAT | 
Wises ee Wine lay 
i reature n. sta, dara, sof, aaa gat | 
\ a Lis viele 6 Ol p> 6 rr 
Creche n. avatar acer aieftar | 
dle als 5.98 6 O 
Credence nm. azata, ftaam | okel «-l,t5 
Credence to, give v. ala dar, fazara ar ftaare BeAT | 
LS: olcel L url ts lJ Ob 
Credentials m. qaq | 2 
Credible adj. ait at A WAS BAH, AA By | 
Sy Be GY oc BULL S oe 
Credit n. fazata, gata, wctar; fata; ara, am, as- 
art; aa, Wat; Aa, eT | 
eT feeb Dich QF Lf jhe) Sag «ne cplyts 
ve) « las) Tei 
Credit v. Waal, Wal BAT; Ta ae, wa add 
Credit, a letter of m. gt | vie 
Credit to, give v. fRaan a fazqra aeat | 
LS ules L keel 
Credit for, get the v. Axa oat, araat ata | 
bye oa eb «bh ob Als 
Credit. lose v. ara ata, fazara at fetta Sar WaT 
la, Ve piel ulate bgt Pia 
Credit, on Ham 1 obo! 
Creditable adj, aa, ate a aeds ala, AA aT 
fags BreaTeT | : 
Wo LY op bob chy coal bai ile! 
Creditor n, Baar, fra ayl Sar at, agar | 
Wel 6 pl Gos wr 65> oS 
Credo n. tat Creed! creed »%> 
Credulous adj. aim, dame, set art Stare 
Vy ad Ol Gale Pay) a) or Vg 
Creed n. 4, azz, Wd, Fas ( qa% ) 
(< ef) Je! 6m «onde ce po 
Creek nm. at, Ha 1 IS oil 
Creel n. aac wana ater 1 Vt 6 4S ee 
Creep. v. Gr, IH as aaa, a a A At aaa, 
Is Al Sal AGA | 7 
lade WL dy ce 2 ner a eo bh Se cle bo te LK, 
Sreep in Vv. ara ASL BAA, FaaT | oor CW jal ow Sex 
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Creep out ¥. prey arex faiaat | “USS a es Ne 
Creeper n. ad, 3 1 ju «U 
Creepy or crawly adj, sda, frat, tren | 
LG, iggF ghd 
Creeps, flesh v. wat agegdt ce srt, affect 
AGT | le ee Old ne ble be Om at 
Creeps, gave me the v. qa st ama, aa faa aret 1 
Sl ee ee 
Creeping things n, #e-aale, sfta-stg 
Fe oe bX 2 iS 
Cremate Vv. %@ a sat Tart 1 We ZY bps 
Cremation n. wea, yal watt | De 9 GS ols 
Crematorium or Crematory n. warmafa, gal 
Heth AN, B-WZ | ee 
ot SY cae Ss se 937 6 olant 
Cremona n. ea aratfoa ey) sit eater aT 
( fararfear it aaa & 1 
a ky ow (Jbl) Shel x 
Crenated adj. adie 1 dis 
Crenellated adj. Sitar 1 obs 1 SF } 
Creole nm. aa sta st Ae fasts Gar gat vite fara 
qeaata aat gan; ater As (midtdt ar aeqadt 
aie eeattar ) | 
Db Cox sl oe Nay we pth eos oe GI co oye 
(Ste 53) caihel b pamail a) fo dle the Oss Oty. 
Creole negro n. galt st aafert Gar gem at 
PN lay oe Sel ge te 
Crepe n. taal arte are1, BT I 
Crepe de Chine n. “tt 39 (a3 si aan 
(us € gis e®) OS Ge 
Crepitate v. faghtg at pepeht stare sear | 
by lt SF bey 
Crepitation #. wagitt aa (ot saat as oa 
yaa gad z= ) 
(ye see - vl 4! se rms S vs tece, 
Crescendo m. agat ga az, TAH aH Age | 
late Gh ode cm lye lee 
Crescent #. aetqrer, Aga; qtr Ae; snfeet Ae; 
qua are ar afeet ae area; gelar ser; 
fareoraraet fetarret 
Lis ce tile cel sk 6 cy tek VWs coy 
nL Keel tg Co Se thy eS: ae tee 
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How to Combat Himsa 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHORE- 
BAZAAR 


A few weeks back, we commented on the im- 
morality of India taking part in any programme of 
reparations. We hold that we were not a party to 
j the last war, nor do we now seek to gain anything 
_ as a consequence of the last war, which was waged 
for imperial purposes by all parties concerned. In 
any case, to take advantage of people who are 
- down at the moment, because of their inability to be 
a the first amongst the most violent, is mean and un- 
- chivalrous. It is on a par with highway robbery or 
_ with depriving the weak of their property, using 
' one’s own strength for the fulfilment of one’s own 
desires. First came the news that German patents 
were being distributed amongst the Allies and some 
_ of their industrial establishments were being dis- 
a _mantled for distribution among the so-called “ vic- 
a tors’. Then a similar news item in regard to Japanese 
_ assets also appeared. India was asked to send her 
- indent for the German booty. Our reaction was 
that to have any part in those nefarious transac- 
tions would dab us with the same brush with 
2 of which we have been painting the imperialists. 


a) 
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Greed and selfishness have been the root cause 
- of creating hatred and illwill amongst all nations; 
~ and they have led to repeated global wars which 
_ have brought in distress, starvation and death in 
' their wake. India’s cultural background is one of 
4 peace and goodwill amongst nations and we ought 
- not to deviate from this tradition of India if India 
is to deliver the message of goodwill amongst the 


: 


_ nations of the world. 


Referring to Reuter’s report that 80 million yards 
of piece goods and 8 million pounds of yarn of 
lane textiles are being allotted to India, the 

cs special correspondent of a Madras newspaper reports 
_ that the Government of India seem to be chary of 
giving any information in regard to the news. He 

: added that the Government of India have asked 
for higher allotment than that mentioned above and 

that the question of distribution was under active 

| « consideration. We are not clear whether these goods 
| form part of the reparations loot from the Japanese. 
' If it is so, it would mean that India is rapidly 
_ drifting towards imperialism. We earnestly hope that 
_the present Interim Government would do all it can 
“to keep us from following the downward path that 
the Japanese had taken during the last century. 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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Editor: PYARELAL 


Two ANNAS 


PUBLIC PROTESTS 


A news item from Madras states that thousands 
of people had foregathered. at the Tilak, Ghat on 
the beach at the meeting arranged for Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari and Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Rajaji’s 
arrival seemed to be the signal for an unseemly 
demonstration of hurling sandals, stones and sand 
at the platform. This kind of demonstration is 
simple hooliganism and lawlessness and this tendency 
appears to be gaining ground all over the country. 
It is a disgrace to the public life of any country 
and much more so to that of ours which aims at 
achieving great political ends through non-violent 
means. 


In a vast country like ours, there will be 
occasions for public dissatisfaction at the course 
adopted by the powers that be. Governments are 
not omniscient and often are led away by those 
who are in the proximity of the ministers. It may 
be that the people of Madras hada great many 
grievances against the Interim Ministers which they 
wished to bring to their notice. This is both natural 
and proper; and it is also the duty of the public 
to keep the ministers in touch with their desires 
and it is their right to pull up the ministers when 
they deviate from the path laid down by the nation. 
But, at the same time, the ways and means of 
doing this must be both dignified and graceful. 
Unruly methods, such as the one adopted at the 
Madras meeting, harm the cause much more than 
perhaps the participants were aware of, It is an 
insult to the guests and it is a reflection on our 
public life. As we move towards Swaraj and 
democracy, greater and greater opportunities will 
occur for bringing to the notice of the ministers 
and Governments the grievances of people. 
Hence, it would be necessary for us to develop 
self-control and discipline in such matters even 
from now. 


To this end we would suggest that the leaders of 
the various parties should educate their followers, 
either through regular classes or propaganda, in 
the proper ways of bringing to public notice the 
grievances of the parties. This should be considered 
as a very urgent item of their immediate programme; 
otherwise lawlessness and indiscipline will spread 
and mar the public life of the country. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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HOW FOOD MAY BECOME POISON 


[ The following from a correspondent will be of 
interest to the readers. The quotation from an 
authority on nutrition values of food clearly explains 
how oils lose their food value in the process of 
hydrogenation — the process through which oils have 
to pass to become vanaspati. — Ed.] 

I have been watching with interest and pleasure 
the efforts you have been making to bring home to 
the Governments and the public the ‘injurious nature 
of the foods of commerce such as vanaspait and such 
other oils. The following passage taken from the book 
Chemistry of Food and Nutrition by Sherman, an 
authority on nutritional matters, may help to clarify 
the position. The passage is under the heading 
Unsaturated Fatty Actds. 


“These unsaturated acids have as a rule a 
much lower melting point than the saturated acids 
containing the same number of carbon atoms, The 
glycerides show correspondingly lower melting points 

than those of the saturated fatty acids and are 
therefore found more largely in the soft fats and 
the fatty oils. Such soft fats or fatty oils can be 
hardened to any desired consistency (up to that of 
stearin) by hydrogenation which changes the 
unsaturated fatty acid radicles into the corresponding 
members of the more saturated series. This process 
has been enthusiastically developed commercially, 
and large quantities are now hydrogenated to the 
consistency of lard substitutes. [It remains to be 
determined how far this is at the expense of the 
special nutritional value which food fats owe to the 
presence of some of the more highly unsaturated 
fatty acid radicles. ( Then follow details of oleic, 
linoleic and such other fatty acids). These are but 
examples; doubtless many other fatty acids of this 
series occur in natural fats. 

“Tt is now generally regarded as_ established 
that some unsaturated fatty acid or acids, is or are 
nutritionally essential in the sense in which this 
term has long been applied to some of the amino 


acids in connection with protein metabolism; i. e. 


these acids are either not synthesized in the body, 
or not rapidly enough to meet its needs; so they 
must be furnished in some form in the nutriment. 


“Recognition of the special nutritional import- 


- ance of some of the more highly unsaturated fatty - 
reinvestigation of , 


‘acids has been followed by 
several food fats as to the presence of such acids, 
with the result that they are now being reported, 
where previously they had escaped attention.” 


It must be borne in mind that food, when all its: 


components are intact, promotes health and longevity, 
but the same food when one or more of its elements 
are either missing, or are changed chemically, not only 
ceases to be a food but is a source, of disease. It is 
not food but poison. This is in accord with the 
definition of food (444) given in the Upanishads. 
It is, therefore, highly necessary that both the public 
and the Government should beware of patronizing or 
encouraging chemical methods of converting foods 
into a form fit for préserving them. There must be 
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antennae nest cnet nti i ai ls peheigtimatnes ‘i tia tala bien 
et eth ain hal 


sufficient clinical experiments on men, spread over a 
sufficiently long period, before advocating such foods 
to the public. 7 


“ MIST OF DEATH OVER NEW YORK” 


[ This is an article contributed by David B. Parker, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. A., to Coast Artillery Journal 
and condensed in the Reader's Digest of April 1947. It 
gives us avivid picture of what is in store for mankind | 
if the sub-brutal instinct of man’s inhumanity to man 
is not subjected to salutary restraint. —V. G. D. |] 


Excerpts from some future historian’s note book. 


At 3-30 in the morning of February 25, 1952, 
Roger Jones, a resident of lower New York, woke 
up with a violent, inexplicable attack of nausea, 
which lasted a quarter of an hour. When he went 
back to bed he noticed a thick mist blowing in at 
his window. This surprised him, for the night had 
begun clear, with a strong steady wind. 


At 3-40 Ellis C. Manchester, Port Commissioner — 
of New York, arrived at the water front. He had 
been routed out of bed by frantic phone calls from 
subordinates, who now met him at Pier 10, the end 
of which had been battered by a huge wave. In 
spite of darkness and mist, he could see more 
damage farther up the Hudson. The excited men 
about him spoke of a_ great tidal wave caused by 
an earthquake far out at sea. As the Commissioner 
walked back to his car, he was overcome by a 
sudden attack of nausea. 


At about the same time Dr. Hiram Strandberg, 
a Columbia University radiologist, who often worked 
all night in his laboratory, noticed that the pointers . 
of three of his radio-activity meters had moved 
clear off the calibrated dials. After a hurried check 
with other instruments, he telephoned his wife to 
get out of the city at once. Then he ‘called the 
police, the Mayor and Army Headquarters. Some 
of those who answered were politely incredulous, 


others sleepily annoyed. As Strandberg left his 


laboratory, he noticed the mist riding on a stiff 
southwest wind—a combination he had never 
observed before. 


By five o’clock the Mayor’s office was full of 
officials, newspaper and radio executives. Pale and 
unshaven, they listened to a group of scientists, 
among whom was\ the famous physicist and Nobel 
Prize winner, Dr. Felix Novak, trying to outlive a 
catastrophe that no reliable witness had actually seen. 


Not until months later was the whole story of 
the disaster pieced together. An atomic bomb had 
been detonated deep in the waters of New York 
Harbour. Whether the bomb had been planted by a 
submarine, or dropped overboard with a time fuse from 
surface craft was never determined. It exploded at 
3 a. m. with a muffled roar noticed by few of the 
city’s sleeping millions. The explosion sent skyward, 
a mile or more into the air, several million tons 
of water —not solid water but a rainy mist of 
particles each one of which was laden with radio- 
active fragments that shot forth deadly gamma and 
beta rays. The enemy had picked a night ideally. 
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suited to his purpose: a 30-mile wind was blowing 
_ from the bomb’s bursting point straight up the long 
_ splinter of Manhattan island. In less than an hour 
the lethal rain had fallen all over the city. Although 
ne ai! the intensity of the radio-active deposits varied 
greatly from block to block, death threatened 
- everyone. 
. At 5-15 the Mayor put into effect ‘ Schedule 99” 
_ —a plan for the evacuation of New York which had 
_ been prepared some years ago. Immediately orders 
and warnings flooded the air from all radio stations 
—until they were silenced by power failure caused 
by the flight of power house employees. There 
‘were some other deserters, but city firemen, 
policemen, national guards and scientists remained 
' at their posts, risking the accumulation of an 
almost certainly lethal dose of gamma rays. The 
calmest people in the city were the scientists who 
had mustered New York's collection of Geiger 
Counters (most sensitive instruments for the 
detection of radio-activity invented by Hans Geiger, 
_ Rutherford’s German assistant) —a pitiful 100 
_ machines where 10,000 would have been too few — 
and went about mapping the contours of infection. 
' Ten minutes after the news of the explosion 
1 reached him, Dr. Felix Novak had estimated the 
4 amount of radio-activity released. “Over the city’s 
“S most heavily contaminated areas,” he told the’Mayor, 
_ “the average dose of gamma radiation is enough to be 
_ fatal to anyone who remains there for more than 
_ three hours. In these cases death will not occur for at 
- least nine days — possibly not for six weeks — and 
_ there will be no symptoms for two or three days. 
_ In a few places people will get such a concentrated 
_ dose that they will be nauseated almost’ at once. 


These people will die within four days. The 
_ people who are able to get out of the city fast 
‘may lose some of their bair next week, or run a 
a slight fever, but they will recover completely. Only 
_ the future can tell what the gamma rays will do 
_ to their descendants.” 

Dr. Novak died on the ninth day after the 
_ disaster. But while his estimate of the radio-activity 
- proved uncannily accurate, there were many who 
q died in less than the minimum time he predicted. 
. For neither he, nor the Mayor, nor the police, nor 
; the young soldiers, who wept as they fired into 
is 
a 


mobs, foresaw the chain reaction of hysteria which 

seized the inhabitants of New York as they tried 
e to get off their narrow island. It was the worst 
_ panic known in all human history. 
¥ Thousands were crushed to death in subway 
: stations, on bridges, in the tunnels under the rivers. 
3 After the first hour of the panic the city’s exits 
were so clogged with wrecked cars and corpses 
that only a trickle of people — some of them swim- 
mers — were able to escape. The trains that were in 
the city early that morning got out with capacity 
loads. Many train crews heroically volunteered to 
return, and continued the evacuation until the city 
was nearly emptied and the panic had subsided. 
But these return trips often exposed the volunteers 
to the few additional minutes of radiation needed 
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to tip the balance, and caused their deaths four 


weeks later. 


At the time of the explosion, there were more 
than 20,00,000 people on Manhattan. According to 
figures admittedly inaccurate, given out later, within 
six weeks 3,89,101 New Yorkers were dead or 
missing. Most of the survivors suffered from some 
form of radiation sickness. In addition, many 
thousands outside of Manhattan were stricken, 
particularly in the Bronx and Westchester 
County, and large numbers of them died. The 
casualties most distant from explosion were in the 
upstate town of Watkins Glen, about 180 miles 
away, where the vagaries of the air currents drop- 
ped a large concentration of fission products. 

Dr. Strandberg, the first man to see the disaster 
recorded on his tell-tale instruments, had at once 
been put in charge of the Geiger-counter survey 
squads, and had worked night and day until ordered 
out of the city by Dr. Novak. Two weeks after 
the explosion his hair began to drop out. After 18 
days he began to lose weight and ran a fever. 
After four weeks he was deathly pale, suffered 
from nose bleeds and had lost 25 pounds. Only 
many transfusions and vitamins saved his life. The 
Wall Street night watchman in the hospital bed 
next to his developed exactly the same symptoms 
and died on the 32nd day. 


It took nearly a week to get all the living out 
of New York. No one will ever know how many 
died from causes other than radiation, — how many 
were drowned in the rivers, how many were killed 
in subways by contact with third rails, how many 
were shot as looters. 


On March 6, a small party of bold scientists, 
Geigar counters in hand, threaded its way back 
through the invisible maze of death to retrieve 
precious documents. Gradually, as radio-activity on 
the city’s walls and pavements and stairways and 
table tops decayed, more such raids were organized, 
some of them in lead-lined army tanks. 


It was not easy to find volunteers for such 
expeditions, even when under the protection of 
Geiger counters. The gamma-ray effects were 
cumulative and made repeated exposure as deadly 
as a single: concentrated dose. 


All through the spring and summer, efforts to 
decontaminate portions of the city were continued. 
A good deal of radio-activity was washed from the 
streets with sea water but once the first layer had 
been removed, repeated treatment had little effect 
on the residue. It was particularly difficult to 
decontaminate the outside of buildings, for hosing 
them down collected deadly washings at their base, 
There were no chemicals that could be used to 
neutralize the poison of radio-activity. Machinery 
worth countless millions was a total loss. Even 
when it could be removed, its contamination stayed 
with it. 

Not for a whole year was New York City 
officially declared fit for repopulation by its 
survivors. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
HOW TO COMBAT HIMSA 


Q. 1. The leaders and followers of the League 
do not believe in attaining their object through 
non-violence. In such circumstances, how is it 
possible to melt their hearts or to convince them 
of the evil of violent action ? 


A. 1. Violence can only be effectively met by 
non-violence. This is an old, established truth. The 


questioner does not really understand the working . 


of non-violence. If he did, he would have known 
that the weapon of violence, even if it was the 
~atom bomb, became useless when matched against 
true non-violence. That very few understand how 
to wield this mighty weapon is true. It requires a 
lot of understanding and strength of mind. It is 
unlike what is needed in military schools and 
colleges. The difficulty one experiences in meeting 
himsa with ahimsa arises from weakness of mind. 


Q. 2. Today many people are beginning to feel 
that a clash, possibly of a violent character, with 
the supporters of the League is inevitable. The 


nationalists feel that until the League agrees to the . 


partition of Bengal and the Punjab, its demand for 
Pakistan is unjust. What means should they adopt 
to meet the situation ? 


A. 2. If the answer to the first question is held 

valid, the second question does not arise. However, 
_ the question may be discussed for a clearer under- 
standing. If the majority of the Muslims obey 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, a violent conflict should be 
out of the question, or if the majority of the 
Hindus take their stand on non-violence, no matter 
how,much violence the Muslims use, it is bound 
to fail. One thing, however, should be perfectly 
understood. The votaries of non-violence cannot 
harbour violence in thought, let alone the question 
of doing it. If Pakistan is wrong, partition of 


Bengal and the Punjab will not make it right. Two 


wrongs will not make one right. 


Q. 3. The majority of the Socialists claim that 
if there was a socialist revolution the economic 
question will come to the forefront throwing the 
communal conflict in the background. Do you 
agree ? If such a revolution takes place, will it 
promote the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
which you call Ramarajya ? 


A. 3..The economic conflict you envisage is 
likely to make the Hindu-Muslim tension less acute. 
Even the end of the Hindu-Muslim conflict will 
not end all our troubles. What is happening is 
this. With the end of slavery and the dawn of 
independence, all the weaknesses of society are 


bound to come to the surface. I do not see any 
reason to be unnecessarily upset about it. If we 
keep our balance at such a time, every tangle will 
be solved. As far as the economic question 1s 
concerned it has to be solved in any case. Today, 
there is gross economic inequality. The basis of 
socialism is economic equality. There can be no 
Ramarajya in the present state of iniquitous inequa- 
lities in which a few roll in riches and the masses 
do not get even enough to eat. I accepted the 
theory of socialism even while I was in South 
Africa. My opposition to the Socialists and others 
consists in attacking violence as a means of effecting 
any lasting reform. 

Q. 4. You say that a Raja, a zamindar or a 
capitalist should be a trustee for the poor. Do you 
think that any such exists today ? Or do you expect 
them to be so transformed ? 


A. 4. I think that some very few exist even | 
today, though not in the full sense of the term. 
They are certainly moving in that direction. It can, 
however, be asked whether the present Rajas and 
others can be expected to become trustees of the 
poor. If they do not become trustees of their own 
accord, force of circumstances will compel the 
reform unless they court utter destruction. When 
Panchayat Raj is established, public opinion will do 
what violence can never do. The present power of 
the zamindars, the capitalists and the Rajas can 
hold sway only so long as the common people do 
not realize their own strength. If the people non-co- 
operate with the evil of zamindari or capitalism, it 
must die of inanition. In Panchayat Raj only the 
Panchayat will be obeyed and the Panchayat can 
only work through the law of their making. 


( Adapted from the original in Hindustani ) 
New Delhi, 25-5-’47 . 
KHADI IN OUR LIFE 


For nearly three decades Gandhiji has been 
preaching khadi. Thousands of our national workers 
have taken to wearing handspun and handwoven 
cloth as a result. But few of them realize the full . 
implications of this symbolic apparel. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in one of his oratorial flourishes, 
has called khadithe “ livery of freedom’. Others have 
looked upon the wearing of khadi as a matter of 
discipline. But how many have realized that khads 
is the way of life which aims to bring our practical 
everyday relationship between our fellowmen to 
conform to the ideals of non-violence and truth 
which is the basis of this programme ? , 


Khadi is not merely the wearing of handspun 
and handwoven cloth. Khadi stands for an economic 
organization based on a_ self-sufficiency and 
cooperation wherein production takes place for use 
or consumption and not for exchange. This is in 
contrast to the present ecoriomic order which is 
based on competitive production for exchange. The 
rules and regulations as well asthe principles which 
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_ govern our actions under co-operation greatly differ 
_ from those which regulate competitive life. The 
competitive order, when pushed to its logical end, 
_ brings us to the jungle law of the survival of the 
fittest and let the weakest go to the wall. But, 
under co-operation, if anything, the weak get 
_ greater care and consideration; and the satisfaction 
of our primary needs is given priority over produc- 
a tion for exchange purposes. Trade takes place only 
2 on surplus goods and not on those which supply the 
e needs of our existence. Co-operation ultimately 
'. leads us to achieve goodwill and peace in society, 
while competition spells hatred, jealousy and strife. 


_- Hence, if we appreciate the introduction of 
_khadi into our life, the idea should be broad-based 
so as to include all goods produced by our own 


: Snportation or buying of articles produced oe 
organization within the competitive realm of 
_ production would be avoided and encouragement of 
_ production by mutual cooperation and understand- 
_- ing should be the order of the day. 
: The adherence of our Congress workers and 
_ public-minded citizens to khadi, therefore, will 
_ support village industries and they will not be guitled 
__purely by money considerations and prices. The 
a price mechanism is distinctively a device of the 
_ competitive economy. “Will an article pay?” is a 
rule of law which will not be allowed to guide the 
_ khadi-minded. 
' In a household, when the mother prepares food 
for her child, her consideration is not based on 
_ money values; she puts in her labour of love as a 
- matter of course and delights in her service as a 
a member of the family, not as an imposed duty but 
as a function and of part of her life. She has her 
_ being in the happiness of her child. She gets her 
satisfaction in attending to the needs of those 
- who are helpless. 

The guiding factors in a social order governed 
_ by the ideals of Rhadi are our cultural tradition, the 
equitable distribution of goods and such other 
_ considerations which bring us into close relationship 
- with our fellow-men. These will be determined by 
_ the existing needs and not by the ideas of creating 
anid accumulating wealth. If there is land available, 
it will be first utilized for production of the food 
E needed by the community and not for growing 
- tobacco, long-staple cotton and such other raw 
materials for mills which may bring in more money. 
_ When land is diverted from food to raw materials, 
by the consideration of the return the owner gets, 
society will suffer from the maladjustment of its 
‘economic organization. 


4 The message of khadi, therefore, includes bring- 

ing enough food into existence which will supply 
all our needs by our own efforts, looking after 
those in need of -help and bringing about human 
relationships based on non-violence and truth not 
only amongst our immediate neighbours but also 
in out relations with our neighbouring nations. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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STORY HOUR 
( Continued from Vol. XI, No. 14, Page 135) 
[XV is from Southey’s letter to Caroline Bowles 
and XVI from Martin G. Brumbaugh’s Zhe Making 
of a Teacher ( Harpers ). =<) Gal Cg BRA 
XV . 


There is a story of a Spaniard who was fond of 
cherries, and whenever he ate them, put on glasses 
to make them look large and finer. I do this with 
all my enjoyments of every kind; make little plea- 
sures into great ones, and put on diminishing glasses 
when I look at the inconveniences. 


XVI 

She taugbt a rural school far back in pine woods. 
The school had neither door nor windows, and the 
children sat on cross-sections of trees set on end. 
The teacher had no chair, no stove, no protection 
from bad weather. One day in February a severe 
storm damp and cold and penetrating, swept over 
the State. Without a moment’s hesitation she stood 
in. the open doorway, with her face turned to 
the pupils and her back to the cruel cold that she 
might afford them shelter. But her love cost her her 
life. She had an attack of pneumonia and in less 
than a week was laid to rest in a bower of roses 
carried by those that loved her and for whom she 
had given the highest expression of human love. 


INDIA MUST NOT BE DIVIDED 


I had the privilege of being with Gandhiji for 
a week during his recent trip to Calcutta. It was 
very tragic to find that the Bengalis who had so 
valiantly resisted the division of Bengal in the early 
years of this century were now mad after partition. 
“If there is to be Pakistan, Bengal must be 
divided,” is their slogan. “ But where is Pakistan?” 
asked Gandhiji. ““ Why do you regard Pakistan as 
inevitable ?’ The usual replies were : “Jinnah Saheb 
is adamant on Pakistan; he will surely have his pound 
of flesh ! Oh, there seems to be no other way out!” 
“Why do you silently submit to all the tyranny ?” 
interrogated Gandhiji impatiently. “Have you for- 
gotten the technique of fearless civil disobedience 
that has been so successfully employed against the 
British?" But the people seemed, to be in no 
fighting mood; they were overwhelmed with panic 
and a sense of utter frustration. Gandhiji was, 
indeed, deeply distressed to witness all this 
frustration and abject helplessness betraying a 
defeatist mentality. 

And the pity of it all is that the Congress 
initiated the move for the partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal. Had we not been repeatedly assured 
by our national leaders that Pakistan was an idle 
dream and that it could never be established on the 
Indian soil? But the communal disturbances in 
Bengal and in the Punjab seem to have unnerved the 
people and, perhaps, even the leaders. The very 
demand for the partition of provinces implies that 
we have reconciled ourselves to Pakistan. Otherwise, 
instead of saying that if there is Pakistan, Bengal 
and the Punjab should also be divided, we should 
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have firmly declared : “No, ‘eid shall remain one; 
no power on earth can divide her!” 


Even the British Cabinet Mission, after patiently. 


listening to all that Mr. Jinnah had to say in the 
matter, had definitely rejected Pakistan for very 
good reasons in their statement of May 16, 1946. 
In his recent pronouncements as well, the British 
Prime Minister has promised to abide by that 
statement. Why should we, then, take any step 
which renders the statement of May 16 out-of-date ? 
We are told that in their statement of February 20, 
the British Government have declared that, if 
necessary, power could be separately transferred to 
the existing provinces. It*is argued, therefore, that 
- Pakistan is inevitable. But such arguments ill befit 
a great organization like the Indian National Con- 
gress. If we could compel the Britishers to quit India, 
we can alsotell them plainly but firmly : -‘ No, India 
shall not ‘be divided.” And if Pakistan is forced 
on us, even then the nation must resist it with all 
the strength at its command by starting a country- 
wide mass rebellion. 


It is hardly necessary to repeat that the demand 
for Pakistan is most illogical and absurd. I need 
not enumerate the reasons which are legion. Even 
the British Cabinet Mission pooh-poohed it. But 
the Muslim League has been threatening to achieve 
Pakistan by ‘Direct Action’ which has now come 
to mean naked and inhuman violence. Have we 
not yielded to these threats by demanding partition 
of provinces? Are we not directly encouraging 
political goondaism by regarding Pakistan as 
‘inevitable’? If we could liquidate the might of 
British Imperialism, it should be a child’s play to 
liquidate the bogey of Pakistan. 

There would have been some sense in pepcedine 
_ Pakistan if that would have satisfied Mr.: Jinnah once 
and for all. But he is deadly against the partition of 
provinces, and wants the whole of the Punjab and 
the whole of Bengal. And his ambitions do not stop 
at that either. His latest demand is for a corridor 
joining the Western and Eastern Pakistan Zones. 
Later on, corridors may be demanded for joining 
Pakistan with the Nizam’s Dominions which would, 
sooner or later, become part and parcel of Pakistan. 
‘Thus Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan would ultimately engulf 
the whole of India, perhaps, with the help of the 
neighbouring Muslim countries. The establishment 
of a sovereign Pakistan would be a constant threat 
to the defence of Hindustan. By hobnobbing both 
with the United Kingdom and the U.S. S.R., 
Pakistan may be able to create a very uncomfor- 
table international situation for India. And, if 
unfortunately for us the Tories succeed in 
capturing power at the next general election, a 
Divided India would once again easily fall a prey 
to cunning British Imperialism. 

Moreover, the demands for Pakistan and the 
‘partition of provinces are exercising a very unhealthy 
psychological influence all over the country. Many 
Indian States have already begun thinking in terms 
_of sovereignty. There are serious talks for the 
establishment of a sovereign Pathan State, a 
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sovereign Baluchistan Province, a sovereign Raja- 
sthan, a sovereign Maharashtra, an independent 
Dravidistan and so on. The Muslim League will 
also claim numberless ‘‘ pockets” of Pakistan in the 
Hindustan areas. The logical conclusion of partition 
will ultimately mean the partition of districts, talukas, 
villages and even streets in cities. Are we prepared 
for all this? If not, we must resist the vivisection 
of the country with all the strength here and now. 
If not now, then never. 
Fortunately for us, Gandhiji is still in our midst 
to guide us. He is definitely against both Pakistan 
and partition of provinces. We _ should seriously 
think a hundred times before disregarding his advice. 
There is yet time to ponder and decide. From one 
end of the country to the other, a powerful voice 
should be immediately raised against the vivisection 
of our country : India must not be divided. 
S. N. AGARWAL 


GANDHIJl’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 


19-5-"47 

Gandhiji addressed a huge but a perfectly quiet - 
audience at Barh this evening. He congratulated 
the. audience and the volunteers for the perfect 
order maintained. With the advent of their own 
Government the latter had to play the new role 
of builders of the nation, for which they required 
to build considerably on the constructive training 
received incidentally during their fight against the 
foreign Govetnment because of the non-violent 
character of the fight. 

His topic, however, for the evening, continued 
Gandhiji, was the great sin Bihar had committed and 
its atonement. He warned the people against falling 
into the snare of the seemingly plausible argument 
that in view of Muslim provocation, retaliation was 
inevitable and the only effective method of putting 
an end to it. To answer brutality with brutality 
was to admit one’s moral and intellectual bankruptcy 
and it could only start a vicious circle of which 
they had already seem so many manifestations. He 
could only say that if they continued their mad 
game, they would not be able to retain the inde- 
pendence that was coming. 

Barh was one of those foreiphee places Which 


_did not entirely go mad. But it could not escape 


the responsibility for the acts of those around it. 
It was difficult to estimate what India had already 
lost through madnesses like Bihar’s or what she’ 
might have to lose in future. The only way to 
escape the consequences of their acts was to show 
genuine repentance and thus lighten the heavy 
responsibility of Ansari Saheb, with which he had 
been entrusted by the ministry. The people should 
refuse to shelter criminals who had acted barbar- 
ously or who were still threatening the returning 
Muslims under the false belief that they had done 
something heroic. How it could be heroic, Gandhiji 
said, he fajled to understand. 

To the criminals Gandhiji said that as a mark 
of true repentance they should surrender themselves 
to the police and bear the punishment that might 
be meted out to them. Even otherwise it was in 
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and the police did their duty— which they must 
if they wanted to justify their existence — they 
would be arrested sooner or later. A voluntary 
- surrender was bound to win them consideration 
_ from the court. What he had _ said, continued 
— Gandhiji, should not be dismissed as a counsel 
of cowardice. 

. Inculcation of cowardice was against his nature. 
_. Even since his return from South Africa, where a 
; ‘few thousand had stood up not unsuccessfully 
BS against heavy odds, he had made it his mission to 
| preach true bravery which ahimsa meant. They 
_ could not forget how in their own province 


the age-long tyranny of the indigo planters was 


Si oe 


non-violent: resistance. They had to show the same 
_ bravery to a much greater extent if they wanted 
to get out of the abyss in which the country was 
being plunged at the time. 
 20-5-'47 
_ This evening Gandhiji’s prayer was held at Hilsa, 
~ one of the worst affected areas in the riots. Addressing 
_ the gathering after prayer was over he said that it was 
_ amatter of great shame and sorrow. But the shame of 
_ the sin could be turned to good account by adequate 
_ repentance. All the religions that he had studied 
were full of instances proving the maxim : “ The 
a greater the sinner the greater the saint”. For the 
' poignancy of the pain of the guilt aiheieed the joy 
- that a guiltless life brought with it. The speaker 
_ wished that the maxim could be Proved true in the 
_ reformed life of the people of Hilsa. They would be 
_ repelled by physical dirt. Surely the repulsion caused 
_ by mental dirt which the insanity of the Hindus of 
_ Husa meant was much greater than the pain caused 
by any physical dirt however great. He was wonder- 
_ ing, continued Gandhiji, how he could awaken 
genuine repentance in the hearts of the Hindus 
- of Hilsa. It had been suggested to him that if he 
_ settled down in Hilsa and went from house to 
_ house, he would be able to effect the desired 
transformation. Although there was truth in the 
remark, he must own his physical weakness and 
consequent inability to follow the advice. They 
were none the better for his confession. He hoped, 
_ therefore, that his remarks would penetrate the 
hearts of the large audience and that they would 


ad 


4 invite the Muslim sufferers to return. 
BS He had been told that many Muslims came to 
_ see the place and finding it unprepared left it. He 
~ “expected them to help the process of renovation of 
_ the shattered houses. The rainy season was approa- 
7 ching. They should, therefore, be quick about their 
3 work. Till then it was their duty to accommodate 
3 the Muslims in their own houses as they would 
accommodate their own blood relations. The Hindus 
and the Muslims had lived like blood relations in 
Bihar before. There was no reason why they should 
not revive the old time. | 
If the Hindus showed the spirit of brotherliness, 
‘concluded Gandhiji, it would be good for Bihar, 
for India and the world. 


their interest to surrender, for if the Government — 


swept off in six months in Champaran through’ 
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Gandhiji addressed a mammoth gathering at 
Bikram this evening. He congratulated the audience 
for the perfect quiet maintained throughout the 
prayer and the correct beating ot time in the 
singing of Ramadhun. 

He also congratulated them for keeping their 
sanity. while insanity raged all round — thanks to 
the efforts of Congressmen and other Hindus. Still 
some tension did exist and many Muslims left the 
place out of fear. As the houses were intact, 
the problem of their repair did not arise. The Hindus 
could, however, clean up lanes and houses deserted 
by the Muslims and create such an atmosphere of 
hospitality that the Muslims would be forced to 
return. 


Gandhiji next took up the thread of his talk at 
Hilsa where he had dropped it the day before. He 
had heard from various quarters that ever since the 
acceptance of office by the Congress it was aban- 
doning its tradition of penance, Sacrifice and ser- 
vice, so painfully built up during its glorious history 
of over 60 years, from its humble beginnings in 
1885 to the present day when it had become a 
mighty organization having millions of followers. 
They said that it was fast becoming an organization 
of selfish power-seekers and job-hunters. Instead 
of remaining the servants of the public, Congress- 
men had become its lords and masters. The Con- 
gress was, moreover, torn by petty intrigues and 
group rivalries. What ‘he said was true of all the 
provinces. If that continued, he was afraid Indians 
would not be able to retain the precious thing that 
was approaching. For that they required knowledge, 
understanding and purity of mind. If the Congress 
and the League did not retain the requisite purity 
and strength, they would find all power slipping 
from their hands. They could not hope to maintain 
it with the help of the bayonet like the British. 
All their power came from the people, who were 
the real masters, though they might not realize it 
at the moment. The Congress won their contidence 
through years of service. If it betrayed them, he 
was afraid, they would fall a prey to the* white- 
robed goondas of society in whose hands all power 
would pass.. 


He had come to Bihar for solving the Hindu- 
Muslim problem but things were so interrelated — 
that he was forced to take up other issues as well. 
He had, therefore, dwelt on the corruption that was 
coming in the Congress. The Congress should be 
above party intrigues and be a symbol of unity and 
service of the whole of India. 

22-5-'47 

Explaining to the huge congregation at Fatehpur: 
how the people could make the best of his present 
programme of holding his prayer meeting at differ- 
ent places everyday, Gandhiji said that if the 
people living within a radius of five miles from 
the place of the prayer could walk up to it, which 
they could easily do, instead of waiting for him on 
the roadside, they would not have to disturb his 
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rest on che way aa bile pe Hie adden 
advantage of hearing his message. 

He knew, continued Gandhiji, that a peace 
committee had been formed to work in the disturb- 
ed areas. Such a committee should have on it all 
the influential Hindus and all the Muslims of the 
province who formed after all a very small percentage. 

Gandhiji next explained how women could help 
in the work of rehabilitation in answer to a sister’s 
‘question. Fortunately most of the Hindu women 
were free from purdah. True purdah should be of 
the heart. Whatever sanction outward purdah might 
have in any religion, it was entirely out of keeping 
with the present times. 

Hindu women, therefore, could and should freely 
mix with their Muslim sisters and share their pain 
and sotrow. He had heard, continued Gandhiji, 
that at the Masaurhi milk distributing centre Muslim 
children were objecting to taking milk in cups 
already used by Hindu children. This should not 
make the Hindus angry. It was their own untouch- 
ability practised against the Muslims and others 
which had infected the Muslims. Otherwise, untou- 
chability should be foreign to the spirit of Islam. 
Hindu women, unalienated by this new sad deve- 
lopment and full of the spirit of love and service, 
could perform the noble task of creating under- 
standing among their Muslim sisters. 

Gandhiji next referred to an incident related to 
him by his grand-daughter who had just come back 
from the hospital. The sad _ significance of that in- 
cident was that with the advent of power, Congress- 
men had begun to think that everything belonged 
to them. In a way it was true. But that did not 
imply that all sense of discipline should be thrown 
to the winds. Discipline and true humility should 
be a matter of pride for Congressmen. 

Gandhiji also dwelt on black-marketing that was 
rampant in Bihar as in other provinces. If the 
people made up their minds not to-buy from the 


black market even if they had to starve, the evil. 


would end at once. He also advised the merchant 
class to become honest. For, black-marketing was 
criminal when the country was passing through 
a period of acute shortage of cloth and food grains, 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad was saying in Madras 
that unless food came from outside, he saw no way 
to prevent starvation. He could not subscribe to 
this cry of despair. If all followed his advice, none 
need strave in this land which was capable of 
producing all the food grains it required rather 
than be reduced to the position of a _ beggar. 
Australia had~offered to sell food grains to India 
provided the latter sold her linseed in return. Such 
bargaining spirit ill-became any country when 
dealing with another country in dire need. Such 
were however the ways of the world. 
23-5-'47 

After making a feeling reference to Saint 
~Makhdum Maneri who lived about eight hundred 


years ago at Maner where the evening prayer was 
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being held, Gand proceeded to say that in Maner 
though communal tension had existed it had been 
saved from actual rioting by the efforts of Con- 
gressmen. As he had said the day before, continued 
Gandhiji, due to the interrelations of things he 
could not help taking up other questions along 


with the present task of rehabilitation. He referred 
to the question of the landlords. 


They all knew the century-old Raj of White — 


indigo planters ended by the determined will and 


concerted action of all the people and their leaders, ° 


the most well-known of whom were the late Brij- 
kishore Babu and Rajendra Babu, but he was told 
that the tyranny of white Rajas was being con- 
tinued today by the Indian zamindars who exploited 
their ryots economically, terrorized them through 


their officials and escaped due punishment through ~ 


collusion with the authorities. If it was true, the 

zamindars were digging their own graves. Their future 

lay only in being the trustees for their tenants. 
But as a man of truth and justice, he must also 


dwell, said Gandhiji, on the other side of the picture © 


presented to him by the zamindars who recognized 
him as a friend because of his universal friendliness, 
although they knew his identity with the masses. 
They told him that with the coming of Congress 
Raj, drawing its sanction from the masses, the ryots 
felt that they could commit all sorts of excesses, 
dispossess zamindars of their entire property, destroy 
their crops and terrorize them by other acts of 
violence. Similarly, labourers in mills thought under 
the influence of false propaganda that they could 
become the masters of the mills by damaging them. 

As one of the, masses he could only say to the 
peasants and industrial labour that they were only 
harming their own cause by that senseless policy. 
They were the real masters but they must realize 
their strength, and know its use. By going mad, 
the millions could easily destroy a handful of 


zamindars but ultimately their madness would turn. 


against themselves. 
He also heard destructive criticism of the Govern- 
ment by people who could not themselves wield 


the power that had come to the nation, and would © 


not let those wield it who could. The Ministers on 
the other hand should be real servants of the 
people from whom they derived their power, free 
from nepotism and corruption, meting out even 
justice to all. 

If all the three —the caida the ryots 
and the Government—in Bihar did their duty, 
concluded Gandhiji, Bihar would give a noble 


example to the whole of India. 
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: IN DELHI 

In the sweltering heat of Delhi Gandhiji arrived 
‘on the 25th May in answer to Pandit Nehru'’s call. 
Both the Sardar and the Panditji had wired to him to 
o to Mussoorie where they had gone for a brief 
test and change. But he could not go as he had 
promised himself not to leave his field of service 
till friendly relations were established between the 
two communities in Noakhali, Bihar and Calcutta. 
A member of Gandhiji’s party at Patna came to 
see me while I lay ill in the hospital at Bombay 
last month. “ Gandhiji is leaving hostages wherever 
-he goes,” she said humorously. “ Pyarelalji and 
~ others who accompanied him to Noakhali are the 
- hostages there and we who are with him in Bihar 
are left behind as hostages every time he goes to 
' Delhi.” The fact is that he would be in every riot- 
" “affected area himself if he could manage it by 


them,” he said to him. “I hope to return as soon 
as possible.” The workers of the Nature Cure 
Trust at Uruli and Panchgani have been beseeching 
him to go there for a short stay in the interests of 
the Trust and his own health. But he is adamant. 
“The Hindus and the Muslims of Noakhali and 
Bihar must first assure me that they no longer 
require my services. Then alone will I think of 
_ going elsewhere for rest.” 
_ The happenings in the country oppress him 
heavily. Having deprived himself of the help of 
his usual staff, he burns the candle at both ends. 
_ He has become reckless with regard to his health 
and life. “In the India as : see it shaping today, 
_ there is no place for me,” he said. There was 
_ passion in his voice. “I have given up the hope of 
‘ _ living 125 years,” he continued. “I might last a 
: _ year or two. That is a different matter. But I have 
no wish to live if India is to be submerged in a 
deluge of violence, as it is threatening to do. There 
“is the communal frenzy and they are talking of 
militarization and industrialization. India might 
eae a first class military power and a highly 
strialized country. But where is the place for 
lage industries or khadi, symbols of non-violence, 


In a letter to an old Ashramite he wrote: “Iam 
in the midst of flames. Is it the kindness of God 
or His irony that the flames do not consume me?” 
What is it that sustains him? It is his Hima- 
> layan faith. A European friend who had spent a 
few days with him in India in 1935 writes to him 
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| which the world 


wor ‘ae 


from America: “I think of you in prayer while in 
that part of the world, where I am not very far 
from the place where they manufacture the atomic 
bomb material U 235. I see only the light of hope 
for our Western civilization in your radiant and 
friendly guidance and wisdom.” In his reply Gandhiji- 
wrote: Iamthe same as when you saw me except 
that my faith burns, if possible, brighter than before.” 

The Chinese Ambassador Dr. Lo Chia Luen 
came with Pandit Nehru to see Gandhiji. ‘“ How ' 
do you think things will shape themselves? How 
do you predict the future?” he asked. 

‘T am an irrepressible optimist,” replied Gandhiji. 
“We have not lived and toiled in vain all these 
yeats that we should become barbarians as we 
appear to be becoming, looking at all the senseless 
bloodshed in Bengal, Bihar and the Punjab. But I 
feel it is just an indication that as we are throwing 
off the foreign yoke all the dirt and froth is coming 
to the surface. When the Ganges is in flgod, the 
water is turbid. The dirt comes to the surface. 
When the flood subsides, you see the clear blue 
water which soothes the eye. That is what I hope 
for and live for. I do not wish to live to see 
Indian humanity becoming barbarian. 

“ And who can predict the future? Years ago I 
read Butler's Analogy Therein I read that the * future 
is the result somewhat of our past’. This thought 
has persisted with me because it coincides with 
the Indian belief. We are the makers of our own 
destiny. We can mend or mar the present and on 
that will depend the future.” 

The Chinese Ambassador was_ thoughtful. 
“History sometimes repeats itself, because we do 
not learn the lesson of history,” he said. “It is 
only a half truth,” replied Gandhiji, “ History may — 
seem to be repeating itself today. I believe that 
nothing remains static. Human nature either goes 
up or goes down. Let us hope, in India, it is going 
up. Otherwise, there is nothing but deluge for India 
and probably for the whole world.” 

They talked of the havoc wrought by the war 
in China. Would the war-weary Asiatic countries 
follow in the footsteps of Japan and turn to mili- 
tarization? The answer lay in what direction India 
would throw its weight. ‘India is becoming the 
laughing stock of the world,” he said in the course 
of one of his post-prayer speeches. “ The world asks, 
where is your non-violence with which you have 
won your independence? I have to hang down my 
head in shame. Willa free India present to the world 
a lesson of peace or of hatred and violence of 
is already sick unto death?” 


> 
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the deepest respect and affection of the Chinese 
people. Gandhiji valued their affection and said he 
would love to visit China which had so much in 
common with India. The ambassador began to talk 
of Chinese philosophy and quoted Lao-tse’s maxim: 
‘* Production without possession, action without self- 
assertion, creation without domination.” Gandhiji's 
face beamed. “ You are talking the language of the 


Upanishads,’ he said. ‘‘ The same thought is to be 
found in the Ishopanishad.” 
New Delhi, 28-5-'47 ae? 
WEEKLY LETTER 
INTOLERANCE 


During Gandhiji’s last visit to Delhi he had 


often to suspend public prayers as aresult of some 


individuals’ vociferous objection to the recitation 
of verses from the Quran. The majority of the 
audience wanted the prayers to be held and was 
indignant at the disturbance. In the surcharged 
atmosphere of the day, Gandhiji was afraid that a 
continuation of the prayers might result in injury 
to the objectors. Therefore, he suspended the prayers. 
In the meantime he continued to impress upon the 


public the need for keeping calm and maintaining ° 


discipline in spite of all provocation. This time also 
a lady sent him a letter on the very first day 
protesting against the recitation of the Quran. 
She was present at the prayer meeting. Before 
commencing the prayers Gandhiji explained that he 
could not stop the prayer because one or two 
persons objected. The owners of the mandir, where 
he was staying, did not object. He observed that 
the Delhi audience had obtained mastery over 
itself so as to hearten Gandhiji in the belief that 
they would not be provoked to do any injury to 
the objector. He, therefore, felt that prayer should 
be held irrespective of whether anyone objected 
or not. There was a similar incident at Calcutta, he 
said, but the prayer was held, because the vast 
gathering, which had assembled, wanted it. The 
objector desisted ultimately. He could not stop 
prayers every time someone objected. He asked the 
audience to pray, leaving disturbers unmolested. 

The prayer was held undisturbed and _ in his 
post-prayer speech Gandhiji congratulated the sister 
for observing the outward decorum at least. That 
was the least that laws of public prayer demanded. 
He hoped there would be no disturbance from anyone 
in future. But on the second day the sister wrote 
again that the Sikhs and the Hindus had suffered 
untold miseries and hardships at the hands of the 
Muslims. The Quran preached killing of non- 
Muslims. How could Gandhiji include verses from 
such Quran in his prayers? She also tried to 
shout and cause disturbance when the prayer was 
started. The volunteers gently led her away. 

She wrote again protesting against the holding 
of prayer and against volunteers leading her away. 
It was wrong on the part of any man to touch 
a woman, she said. 

Replying to her on two successive days Gandhiji 
said that he did not agree that it was always wrong 
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onthe part of a man to touch a woman. He himself 
leaned on girls’ shoulders during his walk. There 
was nothing wrong in it. It was wrong for a man 
to touch a woman if it was done with a getty) 
impulse. 

Public prayer, he continued, was a precious 
privilege. It could not be lightly thrown away. It 
was a good thing to pray silently when someone 
objected even though wrongly and there was danger 
of the objector being molested. But he was glad 
that there was an exemplary response to his entreaty 
and the audience had remained perfectly and 
deliberately passive. He had received threats that 
if he persisted in reciting the Quran, there would 
be a black flag demonstration on the prayer ground 
against it. Gandhiji declared that he would hold 
the prayers in spite of the demonstration. He asked 
the audience to take no notice of the demonstrators 
if they came. And if they all joined the demonstra- 
tion and brought black flags and lathis and began 
to beat him, he hoped he would still go on repeat- 
ing God’s name under their blows, ‘without 
harbouring any ill-will towards them. He might be 
killed, but they would afterwards feel sorry for 
what they had done. If, on the other hand, he 
retaliated and even succeeded in killing a few, he 
would be ultimately killed and they would feel 
proud of their victory. 

To the objecting sister he said that she had been 
misled. He had read the Quran, which she had 
not. Nowhere did it preach killing of non-Muslims. 
It preached justice for all human beings: not 
that all Muslims had lived up to that teaching. 
But had all Hindus lived up to the teaching 
of the Gita or the Vedas? Did that detract 
from the greatness of the Gita or the Vedas? 
Why should the misdeeds of the Muslims detract 
from the greatness of the Quran? It was wrong to 
develop dislike for the scriptures of those, some 
of whom might become temporarily insane. , 

SCARE OF JUNE SECOND 

There is a strong rumour afoot that on the 2nd 
of June following the Viceroy’s statement, there 
would be country-wide riots. There is a tense at- 
mosphere of expectancy as to what the Viceroy 
would bring. Deprecating this mentality Gandhiji said 
that he felt sorry that people should look to London 
for their own future. The Independence of India, 
which was their real Kohinoor, was there right in 
front of them and it was for them to decide whether 
to take it or discard it. There was endless specu- 
lation as to what the British political parties wanted 
to do or would desire to be done. All this shoul 
not affect Indian independence, if only the people” 
of India decided to have it. 

Following the same thought in a written message 
on Monday, he said: It is unbecoming on our part 
to look to London for what the British Cabinet 
thinks. It is not for them to give us liberty. They 
can only get off our back. That they are under 
promise to do..But for keeping it and giving it 
shape we have to look to ourselves. And I promised 
to tell you how we were to do it. In my opinion 
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_ we are unable to think coherently whilst the British 
’ Power is still functioning in India. Its function is 
not to change the map of India, All it has to do 
~ is to withdraw and leave India, carrying out the 
_ withdrawal if possible, in an orderly manner, may 
_ be even in chaos, but withdraw in any case on or 
a _ before the promised date. 
_ + “There is an additional reason why no vital 
change in the shape of Hindustan is possible in 
_ the present state of the country. There is the joint 
statement issued by the Qaid-e-Azam and me. It 
- -enunciates a sound principle that there should be 
no violence employed in the pursuit of political 
' aims. If in the teeth of that document, the country 
_ continues the mad career of violence of the worst 
_ kind and if the British Power is weak enough to 
_ submit to it in the vain hope that after the mad 
| 4 thirst is quenched things will run smooth, it would 
| have left a bloody legacy for which not only India 
- but the whole world will blame her. We will then 
have learnt the cruel lesson that everything was 
_ to be got if mad violence was perpetrated in suffi- 
* cient measure. I would, therefore, urge every patriot 
and certainly the British Power to face out the worst 
_ violence and leave India, as it can be left under the 
_ Cabinet Mission document of 16th May of the last 
- year. Today in the presence of the British Power 
' we are only demoralized by the orgy of blood, 
_ arson and worse. After it is withdrawn, let me hope, 
_ -we shall have the wisdom to think coherently and 
_ keep India one or split it into two or more parts. 
_ But if we are bent even then on fighting, I am 
_ ute we will not be so demoralized as we are today, 
_ though admittedly all violence carries with it some 
amount of demoralization. I shall hope against hope 
that India free will not give the world an addi- 
' tional object lesson in violence with which it is 
already sick almost unto death.” 


TO THE HINDUS AND THE SIKHS 
A telephone message from Bihar said that ten- 
sion was increasing in view of the rumour that 
- there would be unparalleled massacre and bloodshed 
following the Viceroy’s declaration about transfer 
of power on June 2nd. It hurt him deeply. Why 
- should they look to the Viceroy for what he would 
bring ? Why should that make the Hindus and the 
Muslims panicky? There had been rumours of a 
similar nature previously also but nothing unto- 
ward had happened. He hoped the present scare 
‘S would similarly prove baseless. This much he wanted 
_ to convey to the Hindus of Bihar that if they went 
4 mad again and began killing. the Muslims there, 
whom he regarded as his blood brothers and who 
; looked upon him as their friend, they would kill 
4 him. 
4 _ He had received a letter from a Sindhi friend. 
4 The Hindus were in panic there. Had the Hindus 
and the Muslims all become brutes ? Had they no 
‘fear of God ? 


The talk also went about that he was staying 
in Bihar, no doubt, in order to help the Muslims 
but the result would be that the Hindus would be 
butchered. He had said to the Hindus that even 
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if the Muslims went mad, they should not lose their 
reason. He was not ashamed of giving that advice 
to anyone. The Hindus were in a minority in the 
Punjab, but there were the brave Sikhs each one 


of whom considered himself equivalent to 1} lac. Did 


it mean that one Sikh could shed as much blood 
as 1t lac? He thought not. It meant that one 
Sikh could stand up to 1} lac persons against him. 
In that sense it was a tribute to the bravery of 
the Sikhs. Not one Sikh should stand by and see 
a wrong perpetrated. He should give his life to 
prevent it. His advice, therefore, to the Sikhs also 
was that whatever might have been the use of the 


‘sword in Sikh history, in this age of the atom bomb 


there was no weapon like non-violent resistance. 
It did not make cowards of men. It infused courage 
even in women. If he recommended non-violence,, 
it was because he was convinced that it was the 
weapon of the really brave. 

ANALOGY OF THE MAD DOG 

Some one asked Gandhiji what should be done 
with a mad dog? His reply was that if the friend- 
meant a mad dog literally, he himself would say 
that in the first place a dog would not go mad 
amongst really god-fearing men. But supposing in 
the presence of men who considered themselves of 
God, they found a dog running amuck, they would 
naturally kill it rather than allow many of them- 
selves to be bitten by a rabid dog and be sent to 
Kasauli for treatment as they used to before. 

But what ifa human being went mad? His own 
brother had gone mad. He (Gandhiji) was a small 
boy of ten at that time. But his mother and father 
did not have the mad son killed. They sent for 
vaidyas and doctors and had him treated and cured. 


“You are all my blood brothers whether you 
are Hindus or Muslims. Supposing you go mad and 
I have a battalion at my command, would I have 
you shot ? No. I would not like to be shot my- 
self, if I went mad. My friend's son went mad. I 
had to send him to the lock-up but I would not 
have him killed.” 

Today the madness of communal frenzy had 
tdken possession of the country. People talked of 
country-wide riots on June 2nd. He was convinced 
none of them wanted rivers of blood to flow. One 
had to put up with mad frenzy and not begin to 
be frenzied himself by way of retaliation. 

He and the Qaid-e-Azam had issued an appeal 
not to use violence for-political purposes. Suhrawardy 
Saheb and others had issued an appeal that the 
Hindus andthe Muslims of Bengal were not to go 
mad on June 2nd, but remain friends. He hoped 
they would all follow the advice. 


THE SACRED TRUST OF PROTECTING MINORITIES 

Another correspondent had written a_ letter 
saying that whenever the Viceroy invited leaders 
from the Interim Government for discussions, he 
invited the Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs. 
Were there no other communities in India ? What 
about the Parsis, the Christians, Jews and others ? 
They had been with the Congress. Were they to 
be suppressed by the vociferous elements? The 
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Sikhs were a brave race. The Muslims had raised 
a hue and cry for years andso they were being 
consulted. Were the quiet citizens to have no 
voice in shaping the destiny of the country ? 


The question was relevant and important, said 
Gandhiji. If the Sikhs andthe Hindus and the Muslims 
thought themselves to be the only people that 
mattered and the rights of the other communities 
were in any way less than their own, they would 
prove themselves utterly unworthy. The curses of 
the innocent would destroy them. Such a Govern- 
ment would never be Rama Raj or the Kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth. 


It was the duty of every citizen to treat thé 
lowliest on a par with the others. If some persons 
became mad, that was no justification for others 
to follow suit. If Indians decided to live indepen- 
dently; Gandhiji urged, none in the world, not 


even a combination of powerful nations, could 
thwart them. 
5. N. 


New Delhi, 29-5-'47 
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HOW DID I BEGIN IT? 
(By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


Readers must have noticed that. last week I 
started writing for the Harijan. How long I shall 
be able to continue it, I do not know. God's will 
be done in this as in other things. 


When I think of it, the circumstances under 
which I stopped writing for the Harijan have not 
altered. Pyarelalji is far away from me and in my 
opinion is doing very important work ‘in Noakhali. 
He is taking part in what I have called Maha 
Yagna. Parasuramji, the English typist, who had 
become used to the work has gone to Ahmedabad 
of his own choice to help Jivanji. Kanu Gandhi 
was of much help, but he is also taking part in the 
Maha Yagna of Noakhali. Most of the other helpers 
are also unable to help under the stress of circum- 
stances or other causes. To resume writing for the 
Harijan under these adverse conditions wouldzbe 
_ ordinarily considered madness. But what appears 

_unpractical from the ordinary standpoint is feasible 
under divine guidance. I believe I dance to the 
divine tune. If this is delusion, I treasure it. 

Who is this Divinity? I would love to discuss 
the question; only not today. 


The question that is foremost with :us_all, I 
discuss every evening after the prayer. This writing 
will come before the readers.after -seven days. This 


interval would be considered too long in connection | 


with the pressing problem. Therefore, in these 
columns for the moment, I must confine myself to 
things of eternal value. One such is brahmacharya. 
The world seems .to be running after things of 
transitory value. {t has no time for the other. And 
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yet when one thinks alittle deeper it becomes clear 
that it is the things eternal that count in the end. 


What is brahmacharya? It is the way of life 
which leads us to Brahma (God). It includes full 
control over the process of reproduction. The 
control must be in ‘thought, word and, deed. If the 
thought is not under control, the other two have 
no value. There is a saying in Hindustani: “ He 
whose heart is pure has the all purifying waters of 
the Ganges in his house.” For one whose thought 
is under control, the other is mere child’s play. 
The brahmachari of my conception will be healthy 
and will easily live long. He will not even suffer from 
so much as a headache. Mental and physical work 
will not cause fatigue. He is ever bright, never: 
slothful. Outward neatness will be an exact reflec- 
tion of the inner. He will exhibit all the attributes 
of the steadfast one described in the Gita. It need 
cause no worry if not one person is met with 
answering the description. 


Is it.strange that one who is able completely 
to conserve and sublimate the vital fluid which 
has the potentiality of creating human beings, 
should exhibit all the attributes described above ? 
Who can measure the creative strength of such 
sublimation, one drop of which has the potentiality 
of bringing into being a human life ? Patanjali has 
described five disciplines. It is not possible to 
isolate any one of these and practise it. It may be 
posited in the case of Truth, because it really 
includes the other four. And for this age the five 
have been expanded into eleven. Acharya Vinoba 
has put them in the form ofa Marathi verse : They 
are non-violence, truth, non-stealing, brahmacharya, 
non-possession, bread labour, control of the palate, 
fearlessness, equal regard for all religions, swadeshi 
and removal of untouchability. 


All these can be derived from Truth. But life 
is complex. It is not possible to enunciate one 
grand ‘principle and leave the rest to follow of 
itself. Even when we know a proposition, its corol-_ 
laries have to be worked out. 


It is well to bear in mind that all the disciples 
are of equal importance. If one is broken all are. 
There seems to be a popular belief amongst us 
that breach of truth or non-violence is pardonable. 
Non-stealing and non-possession are rarely mentioned. 
We hardly recognize the necessity of observing 
them. But a fancied breach of brahmacharya excites 
wrath and worse. There must be something seriously 
wrong with a society in which values are exagge- 
rated and underestimated. Moreover to use the 
word brahmacharya in a narrow sense is to'detract 
from its value. Such detraction increases the diffi- 
culty of proper observance. When it is isolated . 
even the elementary:observance becomes difficult, 
if not impossible. Therefore, it is essential that all 
the disciplines should be taken as one. This enables 
one to realize the full meaning and significance 
of brahmacharya. 


New Delhi, 2-6-’47 
(Translated from the original in Gujarati) 
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Division of India and consequent partition of the 
_ Punjab and Bengal has been in the Press for some 
time. “ Let them have their Pakistan and see for 
_ themselves the absurdity of it,” it is said. A Muslim 
ue lady met me in the train the other day. She was 
the wife of a high-placed militaty’ officer. She was 
sad and despondent over what was happening in 
i te country. “My grandparents are Kashmir 
- Pandits,” she said. “How can I be a different 
rs nation from them? Today passions are running 
_ high. No one can think clearly. The Muslims won't 
_ realize the absurdity of the demand for Pakistan 
till they have it. But I am sure within ten years 
they will be coming back to the Indian Union.” 
She was a sensitive, well-Stucated, cultyred lady. 
Her male companion had got ill and the guard of 
the train going in search of a doctor had called 
me.to attend to the patient in the middle of the 
ight. I stayed with her till the train -stopped at 
he next station. There was a Parsi lady in their 
ompartment. She started talking of the senseless 
arson and bloodshed going on in the country. 
_ ~ Here are we belonging to three different religions — 
_ perfect friends. Why cannot the same law apply to 
all?" she said. She was full of indignation. “ Some 
_ of these leaders should be shot,” she burst forth in 

_ anger. “ To further their own schemes and their own 
_ selfish ends, they lead astray the innocent, poverty- 
" stricken men and women and get them to kill each 
a other. Tell me, has a single leader been killed in these 
" riots?" We agreed with her. My own experience 
' ofthe three months I spent in the riot-affected 
“a _ Noakhali was the same. The Muslim lady sighed 

and added, “I feel so utterly miserable. This country 
_ is literally going to the dogs. My children, when they 
"grow up, will be utter misfits in this world full of 
; _ hatred. In short it means “shed sufficient blood 
_ and you can get anything.” 
4 In Delhi I found some people talking of the 
E-same subject. “ The Congress is now prepared to 
ed Pakistan,” they said. “Why did not they do 
_ so a year ago? Is not it yielding to goondaism?” 

_ Gandhiji’s whole life has been devoted to infusing 
courage into the people and teaching them never 
_ to bend before violence. From the 29th May to 
_ the Ist of June his post-prayer speeches were devoted 
to this theme. The audience which is daily 
: increasing in numbers listens to him spell-bound. 
by 


By 


~ The full text of Gandhiji’s speeches from the 29th 
May to the Ist June inclusive is given’ below: 
pe 29-5-"47 
__~ Speaking after prayers, Gandhiji said that during 
_ the few days that remained between now and June 
_ 2nd, he would love to speak to them daily on some 
- aspect or other of the topic that was uppermost 
3 in their minds. 
4 By their exemplary restraint and attention they 
had drawn him and enabled ‘him to open out his 
heart, to them. How he wished that all those who 
_ called themselves the sons of the soil would think 
* well and act bravely —a very difficult performance 
at the moment when newspapers gave gruesome 


_ 
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details about senseless arson aad: mntnder: He 
himself was not perturbed with the thought of June 
2nd. He returned to India in 1915 after spending 
20 years of the prime of life in South Africa. 
He had not stayed there to make money. He had 
realized early in life that God had created him to 
serve his fellow beings. In that service lay the 
service of God. That was the lesson of the first 
verse of the Ishopanishad: “That which is yours is 
not yours, it belongs to God; and that which 
belongs to others is certainly not yours.’ What 
was one to fight for? 


Senseless correspondents would have him take 
to forest life unless he would ask the Hindus to 
answer sword.with sword and arson with arson. He 
could not oblige those correspondents by denying the 
whole of his life and by being guilty of advocating 
the law of the brute in place of the law of man. 
On the contrary, he would plead with leaders 
of all parties at least to have courage to refuse to 
yield to brute force. ; 

He was not thinking of the eternal law of 
love, much as he believed in it. If the whole of 
India accepted that, India would become the 
unquestioned leader of the whole world. Here he 
merely wished to suggest that there should be no 
surrender except to reason. 

They had worked hard for achieving freedom. 
They had bravely faced the bayonets of the mighty 
British Empire. Why should they falter now? Let 
them not make ‘the mistake on the eve of hard- 
won freedom of thinking that they were likely to 
lose it if they did not yield, even though it be to 
brute force. That way lay perdition. 

He discounted all the cables that came from 
London. He must cling to the hope that Britain 
would not depart by a hair's breadth from the 
letter and spirit of the Cabinet Mission's statement 
of May 16 of last year, unless the parties of their 
own free will came to an agreement on any vari- - 
ation. For that purpose they had to meet together 
and hammer out an acceptable solution. That 
statement had been accepted by the Congress and 
the British Government. If either of them ‘went — 
back on it, it would be a breach of faith 

If they would face reality in terms of the 
welfare of their own country, they would agree 
first to establish peace in the country, telling the 
turbulent elements in the country firmly and boldly 
that there could be no departure from that docu- 
ment of May 16 until they stopped the sanguinary 
strife. 

The Constituent Assembly was sitting in terms 
of the May 16 paper. It was for the British to. hand 
over power and quit. The Government of free 
Indians formed under the constitution worked out 
by the Constituent Assembly could do anything 
afterwards — keep India one or divide it into two. 
or more parts. 

The British officials should know what the ies. 
were whispering. Many believed that their hand 
was in the riots. He must refuse to believe the 
serious charge unless it was established beyond doubt, 
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The Viceroy had no easy task before him. Hote 
there was no question of brilliant naval strategy. 
It was one of honest and brave statesmanship. May 
God endow him. with the required courage and 
wisdom. 

30-5-'47 


Speaking after prayer Gandhiji said that he had 


been telling them all these days not to look to 
London or to the Viceroy, but to look to them- 
selves. He did not mean to suggest that the English- 
men in London were bad men or that the Viceroy 
was not a good man. He believed they were good 
men. But one did not want the interference of even 
good men.in one’s domestic affairs. They had in 
any case decided to go. There was no mention of 
safeguards for British interests. The Britishers in the 
Civil Services could stay on if the Indian Govern- 
ment would keep them. But they had to stay on 
their own responsibility. Not a single British soldier 
would be left for their protection. Their safety would 
be in their winning the goodwill of the Indians 
through service. The same thing applied to British 
traders and businessmen. That was the meaning of 
“Quit India”. June 1948 was the last date on which 
they were pledged to quit India. “Let them look 
to their duty while we look to ours.” And how 
could Indians perform their duty ? 


He had often wondered whether he represented 
anybody except himself. He did not represent the 
Congress because he was not even a four-anna 
member of the Congress. He sometimes did speak 
for the Congress, but that was by right of service. 
Similarly, he could speak for the Princes and even 
the Muslim League. Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had 
wanted his signature to the joint appeal for peace 
issued by both of them sometime ago. 

Being the joint author of the famous statement 
signed by Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, he should represent 
him at least in the one deciding and supreme factor 
of peace. Did he represent the Qaid-e-Azam? If he 
did, they should be found working on the same 
platform and not resting till they had secured peace 
in the land of their birth or die in the attempt. He 
knew that he did not represent those who burnt 
villages near Gurgaon and committed murder. 
Whether they were Muslims or Hindus or both 
did not matter to him. They were all children of 
Mother India. It was unfortunate that the Interim 
Government had inherited a bad tradition and 
therefore they did not know who killed whom. It 
was the deed of ‘‘the members of-a certain com- 
munity.” Why should they not be frank and- bold 
enough to name the butcher by his name? Anyway he 
had made it clear the day before that if he had his 
will there never would be Pakistan before peace and 
certainly not through British intervention. After the 
joint statement he had just referred to, Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah had left no way open to himself but the 
way of conviction through cold reason for the 
attainment of Pakistan. Let him first establish peace 
with or without his  Gandhiji’s ) association and 
afterwards convene a meeting at his house or 
anywhere else of Indian leaders of all classes and 


commnniced and plead with them the cause of 
Pakistan and wait till he had carried conviction to 
them. Let him dismiss the ‘‘ Caste Hindus” from 
his brain. He would assure Jinnah Saheb that in. 
the ocean of Indian humanity and even Hindu 
humanity they were but a microscopic minority if 
the Shudras were excluded. By “Caste Hindus” were 
generally known Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 
Jinnah Saheb himself excludes the Scheduled Classes 
from this category and therefore would have to 
exclude the Shudras. For the wretched caste system 

had always traduced the Shudras who together with 
the Atishudras made the millions. If Pakistan of 
Jinnah Saheb’s conception was a reasonable pro- 
position, he should have no difficulty in convincing 
India. Let him not su ti to the British power or 
its représentative iscount Mountbatten. The 
latter’s function was only to quit India at the latest 
by the end of June next year, leaving India at 
peace if possible, but quit in any case, peace or no 
peace. Imposed peace would be the peace of the 
grave of which all India and the British should be 
ashamed. Let it not be said that he ( Gandhiji ) 
was too late on the scene. He was not. It was 
never too late to mend, never too late to replace 

the force of the sword with that of reason. Could © 
the British dare to impose Pakistan on an India 
temporarily gone mad ? 

Was Pakistan, according to Jinnah Saheb, a State, 
where every child would enjoy the fullest security, 
where there would be no caste and no distinctions 
of high and low, where there would be justice for 
all? No one could have anything against such a 
Pakistan. He himself would tour with Qaide-e-Azam 
Jinnah all over and explain to the people that they 
could all live happily in that Pakistan. But the 
happenings in N. W. F. P., the Punjab and Bengal 
did not encourage such a belief. 

A friend had sent him some literature to prove 
that the Quran preached killing of kafirs, i. e., non- 
believers. He had been in the midst of Muslims all 
his life. No one had ever suggested that he should 
be killed as a kafir. He had been in the midst of 
Maulvis in Noakhali. Learned Muslims had told 
him that the meaning of the particular verse of the 
Quran was that God would take to account the 
so-called non-believer. But that he would do to 
the Mussalmans also. He judges men by their deeds 
and not by their words. There was mention of terrible 
punishments in the Bhagwataz the Manu Smriti 
and the Vedas. Yet the central teaching of Hindu 
religion was: ‘“ Mercy or kindness is the essence of 
all religion.” He wanted them to bear in mind 
what Tulsidas had said : 

‘Good and bad, all men are the creation of God. 
The man of-God picks up the good and discards 
the bad like the proverbial swan which is able to 
drink the milk and leave behind water, when a 
mixture of water and milk is placed before it.” 
31-5-'47 

Before commencing fis prayer, Gandhiji told the 
audience that he wanted every word of what he 
said to them these days to sink into their hearts. 
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The best way to listen was to keep theit Hoare 
and minds open. 

Speaking after prayer, Gandhiji told the audience 
how for a period of 54 years, since the light of 
_ non-violence dawned upon. him in the far-off South 
_ African days, he had been trying to instil into them 
the beauty, truth and power of this matchless 
weapon. And yet there was the objector foolish 
enough to ask them to imprison Jinnah Saheb. He 
said that Jinnah Saheb could not be imprisoned by them 
‘. _ and, if he could be, he would gain more strength. 
P He suggested that the only way to do so was by 
remaining adamant against the establishment of 
E Pakistan by force and by being friendly towards 
_ Jinnah Saheb. If all followed his advice, it was not 
a impossible one fine evening to find Jinnah Saheb 
' side by side with him. Gandhiji himself was the 
_ enemy of none and hence he claimed to represent 
_ Jinnah Saheb as he claimed to represent even 
Englishmen even whilst they repudiated the claim. 
He recited how a Pathan, his client at one time, 
had become his enemy and then his friend when he 
had discovered his mistake. 

The speaker then came to the topic he wanted 
to discuss that evening. He reminded them that 
| B the previous evening he had said that in a free India 
4 they would neither have Birla Raj nor Nawab of 

BHopal Raj. They would have Panchayat Raj. In 
] a free India individuals did not count except as such. 
_ Therefore, in Kashmir, it was not the Maharaja 
q _with his soldiery that would count but the Muslims 

who were the vast majority there. The same thing 
4 - applied to the rulers of Hyderabad, Bhopal, Tra- 
_ vancore, Baroda and the rest. He fervently hoped 
- that the Hindu and Muslim Princes would not take 
- sides. It would be an evil day if they did. The 

Princes, therefore, would be wisely advised if they 
4 iB oined the Constituent Assembly. If the British 
- were sincere, they would see to it that there was 

no Prince left capable of doing mischief. 

Having spoken about the Princes, Gandhiji took 
the audience with him to a Harijan named Chak- 
rayya, who had become a son to him in Sevagram 

__ and who died in a Bombay hospital three days ago. 
He wasatrue and brave young man. He was train- 

‘ed after the model of basic education. His conduct 

was exemplary. He belonged to Andhra and had 

learnt Hindustani. He was a believer in nature 
-. cure and would have willingly given up his life, if 
nature cure did not cure him of a tumour of the 
brain, had Gandhiji not intervened and wanted him 
to undergo what proved to be a fatal operation in 
spite of all the care bestowed on him by the best 
surgeon in the hospital. He was proud to be able 
to say that Chakrayya died with Ramanama on his 
lips, whilst he was conscious. It was the deceased's 
ambition, if he had lived, to work amongst the 
Harijans of Andhra. His putting Chakrayya’s name 
side by side with the Princes had a meaning all 
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its own. 
1-6-'47 
The usual interruption took place at the reading 
of the Quranic verse. Gandhiji asked the 
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eae to ee pei: the fi insanity ot ie se rarniaeee 
and also pleaded with the police not to remove 
him from the prayer ground if he remained quiet. 
Both requests were honoured and Gandhiji congra- 
tulated the audience and the policemen for their 
restraint. He then turned to the interrupter and 
told him that he would not have the usual bhajan 
if he continued the interruption and rebuked him 
for his rudeness. He claimed to be a Sanatam 
Hindu himself. The sacred thread and the tuft of 
hair did not make a Hindu without a pure’ heart 
and the spirit of toleration. The rebuke quietened 
the objector and the bhajan and the Ramadhun 
were sung. Gandhiji congratulated him on his 
ultimate restraint. He then rold the audience 
with sorrow that Badshah Khan had during the day 
said that perhaps it would be best if he did not 
come to the prayer lest his presence might 
offend. But he insisted on his coming. The daily 
interruptions were a sign of madness and did no 
good to the Hindu religion. Commenting on the 
quality of discipline required in a free people he 
instanced that of the English people. He related 
the well-known story of Queen Victoria when at 


the age of seventeen she was awakened one night 
to be told that she was the Queen of England. The 
young girl was naturally agitated and overawed at 
the terrible responsibility thrown on her by God. 
The old Prime Minister as he knelt before the 
Queen consoled her. She merely said that she would 
be good. It was the disciplined people of England who 
helped her to govern. Today he wanted them to 
realize that independence was at their door. The 
Viceroy was only the nominal head of the Cabinet. 
They would help him by expecting no help from 
him in the Government of the country. Their 
uncrowned king was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He ’ 
was working, slaving for them, not as a king but 
as their first servant. It was his desire through the 
service of India to serve the world. Jawaharlal was 
an international figure and he had friendly relations 
with all the foreign ambassadors who were now in 
India. But it was not possible for Jawaharlal alone 
to govern if the people by their indiscipline spoiled 
the work. He could not, as did the former auto- 
crats, resort to the rule of the sword. That would 
be neither Panchayat Raj nor Jawahar Raj. ( There 
was play upon the word jawahar meaning jewel). It © 
was the duty of everyone to make the task of the 
Ministers easy and not force their hands in any way. 

Then the speaker reminded the audience how a 
year ago he (Panditji) had gone to Kashmir 
when he was badly needed in Delhi and how at the 
bidding of the Maulana Saheb, the then President 
of the Congress, he had returned to Delhi. Today 
Panditji was talking of wanting to go to Kashmir 
again. His heart was sore because the leader of the 
Kashmiris, Sheikh Abdulla Saheb, was still in prison. 
But Gandhiji felt that Panditji’s presence here 
was more necessary and offered to go in his place. 
There were many things to be considered before 
he was permitted by Jawaharlalji to go. If he went, 
he would even from there serve Bihar and Bengal 
as if he was bodily in one of the provinces. 
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He then Re Ree ae be had said the day bofore 
that the rulers of all the States in India were no 
more than individuals like anyone else. They could 
justify themselves only as servants of the people. 
The British power was to go from every corner of 
India and it was impossible to think of undemo- 
cratic rule anywhere in a democratic India. 

What he said about the Princes applied equally 
to the rich business community of India. He would 
appeal to them also to be honest and pure in all 
their dealings and trade not for themselves but for 
the people. It was they who created the black 
market, it was they who. often made prices of 
commodities soar, as was happening in the case of 
salt for instance. If they were like an honest bania 
that he was by birth, (this remark evoked hearty 
laughter from the big crowd), there would be no 
shortage of food and Rajen Babu’s task would be 
greatly lightened. 

It had hurt him much to hear from Panditji that 
the English people were living on short rations. 


Gandhiji was certain that if all put their shoulders © 


to the wheel and were honest and if the God of 
rain favoured them, India would not only feed 
herself but could spare food for starved England 
also. Unfortunately they found greed, dishonesty and 
internecine senseless quarrel stalking the land. He 
had no doubt that India could become a model 
country, the cynosure of every eye, andthe leader 
in world peace if only all her people would exercise 
self-restraint and be her disciplined servants. 
New Delhi, 3-5-’47 


GLEANINGS 
These are picked from what Gandhiji wrote 
during the week to friends. 

“ All rights to be deserved and preserved come 
from duty well done. Thus the very right to live 
accrues to us only when we do the duty of citizen- 
ship of the world. From this very fundamental 
statement perhaps it is easy enough to define the 
duties of man and woman and correlate every 
right to some corresponding duty to be first per- 
formed. Every other right can be shown to be a 
usurpation hardly worth fighting for.” 

* * 


S. N. 


* 


“T am now trying to evolve a system of Nature © 


Cure suited to the millions of India’s poor. I try 
to confine myself to the propagation of such cure 
as is derivable from the use of earth, water, light, 
air and the great void. This naturally leads man to 
know that the sovereign cure of all ills is the 
recitation from the heart of the name of God whom 
some millions here know by the name of Rama and 
the other millions by the name of Allah. Such 
recitation from the heart carries with it the obliga- 
tion to recognize and follow the laws which Nature 
has ordained for man. This train of reasoning leads 
one to. the conclusion that prevention is better than 
cure. Therefore, one is irresistibly driven to inculca- 
ting the laws of hygiene,i.e. of cleanliness of mind, 
body and its surroundings.” 
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FAITH IN NON-VIOLENCE 
RE-ENFORCED 


[ Gandhiji gave the following answers to questions 
put to him by the United Press of America —Ep. ] 

Q. lL. Do you feel that India will ultimately be 
united under one Central Government. regardless. 
of what the immediate settlement may be ? 

A. 1. The future will depend upon wae we do 
in the present. 

Q. 2. Do you foresee the possibility of fis world 
being united under one central governing body — | 
composed of representatives of the component . 
parts ? 

A. 2. That is the only condition .on which the 
world can live. 

Q. 3. Do you think there is any vcieailileke of 
an armed conflict between Russia and the United 
States ? 

A. 3. Anything is possible, 
improbable. 

Q. 4. What do you feel is the most acceptable 
solution to the Palestine problem ? 

A. 4. Abandonment wholly by the Jews of 
terrorism and other forms of violence. 3 

QO. 5. Do you believe that Egypt and the Sudan 
should unite under one government when the 
British leave ? e 

A. 5. I have no doubt that they ought to. 

Q. 6. As a result of your experiment during the 
past five months, do you feel that the principle of 
non-violence can yet be in Sema in the solution 
of the world’s problems ? 

A..6. My five months in Noakhali have only. 
confirmed my previous experience that non-violence 
can solve all our ills. 


but it is highly . 


Erratum 
In Harijan of June 1, 1947, on page +170, column 
2, in the last paragraph but one, for outlive read 
outline. 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XXI 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Cress m. wea Fel (a matt ard &) 1 
(2 ule IS 3) Sy ole 
Cresset n. Tas, dat ar fad aaa Goa faa wt 
weal ara aia at way Ae amar war & 1 
uals AOR ont 8 ee Plz kb bs 6 obs QF b LE 
a We LS pe ote b 


) Crest n. vot, ai, ae, HA Cw be oF ll 


Crestfallen adj. gaa, z21-faa, facars ALS Ws byt «ts! 
el 


Cretin n. #awxe 4 Fem (wt are sreTA afeqit 
WN LS) x) Gs. |, 


fawa Z) | 
(us cle ue Ugols Ss Jie f 
" Cretonne n. 3% fee at adt dz) 
ae 3" je S a ey) 
Crevasse m. mau arg (AHA Az ) | 
(ue olby So.) Ne LS 
Crevice 7. RT, Qt, Ga | Co» hye hj 
Crew n. SeIgt 84 Heaz; fitz, He, Aet, wad, 
GH 1 ke secke ld ee ws f toe £ Sle 
 Crewel work n. faq2u1 em, witzar wa 
eS 2 32S lt 4 jy be 
Crib n. ait, gal, art, az; acter, naar; aivet, Ft; 
wae THeasl Za, BAM aiitr Tate aqs; Bas 
a aae-waraat fear ( ora farezmedt dhs fee) 1 
der SEF ashe UL VAS i ie SWI Ont 
L oly gl Grau 6 4S) uty cll sy 6 23S 
(3 2 ol S veal ob) uf 5 4 Age Jl 
Crib v. da wet aq WA; BAT; aTHAW ARs FAT | 
UF ja feb Uy be we & 6 
Crick nm. WegM, 74 FZ FAT | We ae od lS) 
Cricket n. di; Feaetar Ga WS © Lb oo 
(Crier n. iu Reta, get eae | 
Wo 25 WK No & Nb pisd 
Crime m. 77, 29, GA, at, TAI 
§ ALS ‘yet Oe itor wl 
Criminal n. at, wh, gata, saa geen 1 
SOME hay pad ‘em sgl «ce 
Criminal adj. aaa, WY, Fares 
Bsooe 3 cjleli « eel 
Criminate v. 29 aa, faesra omar, att eect | 
Wire 2? eC ell AK Yoo 
Criminology n. Sa a avers facq oa faa | 
bos _ de % asl 5 = 
Crimp UV. BVA Atal, ASA, Gz Waa, Far | 
igs, ils slo lee 
Crimson adj. neu se i, fares 
26, srs 26, JY LS 
Cringe v. 34, TWAT, Gt MEAr, THT AeaT | 
Whe ag isle Die tlle Ge h%e 
Crinkle m. ad, 4%, at te) hk cae 


ee rb lor ig 


Crinoline n, Stan aan, arlar Bar( wersiteet ten fH) 
(3 ES, S Vs slr) 1 6 dle «al iis. og ve 
Cripple n. @mg!, a; fasfear am aaa aig 
Sie SF She NSS HY 3 
Cripple v. Ser aan, fade ot sagt etal, Faq sem, 
RAT eae i 
FA UNS mye HS oF b bs bf YS 
Crisis n. a gfaar al dat aad, aye aa, THE I 
eh cis Sib ce © orb bens wySe 
Crisp adj. RU, WU, VEU; FRA; AH, aH, TSH | 
Joss wile .05/ SVss SF 1 ee ANS IST 
Criterion n. Sram yas, faaa, salet 
. IS ‘as Sel Gile 
Critic n. sitadarer," eater 1 Vs 4S, Ms cole 
Critical adj, 73%, Gans, Wes, azeat; He 
Teast | 6 Shs Gile He a ‘5 a7 Sb bs 5b 
Criticize v. ‘aa, Teaeal, data eee araatat 
eta, aust ata, aia fara | 
bF fh ce lbs. 
Ki tas 
Criticism n. 31a Teas, atari, guafl, data | 
PS cre gly ‘sr cS ii Gile 
Croak v. aa a 2tzi war (Sar slat ar Hse ora 
ata &); agazrn, at aga faaaar | 
iy y (a bf Tie b IS Le) UF ot} b of oF 
Us oS 4, 
Crochet n, 3% sacar atte sia, atferorerét 1 
 GHLtIS oS 6 de © 6. AS 
Crochet hook n. #i2a aah faat atfaare aa 
aa Wat Be 
a We bh FB kts 2 oe Gh JU 
Crock n. ag at fader ada; fade adver cer gam 
gagt; tte agi, fara seal | 
gles WS Ve US ey ton © be bh gles | 
wl LSG chide 
Crockery n. fia WIR ada on Coe bk & 
Crocodile n. afgarm, am, wras; Teme osfeatan 
at at gtax asta soar | 
Sp 29 © SY TFT dh NW tS LS Mil 
Ue om GY 


Crocodile tears m. 42-qa% ta, ae aig | 


el Lae ls © oe Sar 
Croft #. gtat Fa ew be 
Cromlech n. gua wards GS Tea! 1 Ts Teal TAT 
WS, ¥ VI 44 2) 4 VI 2) im ih; iis 
Crone n. afem; agi AE | be Abn they 


Ciony #. grt ae t ob WL, 


cle 


Crook n. Amat, GNI, WA; St, BAT 1 : 
er OA; in Slag sil 


Crook, shepherd’s or ee a n, weft at Teta 
aitegt a Get t vigS Lo GT Kook b bolt 
Crooked adj. 23, 331 gu, waar, 2q-fam; Aer, 
qisatsa 1 ob Jl by G' ass 3 ‘ya lhe cla tt 
Croon U, agate Ber, Fagard; Fe a Fes mar 1 

WE we Pe THA AS daly. 53 
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Crop n. dat; TH, fax; act, Has, Fara, TT | 
ile tlslag ofed eT be cde ty 
Crop v, wea, Hawa, BeNt; Has sea; Sat sar, 
BTA Bl BAT 
GUT \ 1. | cli ga ee 3K jy ‘Lil iS Lk 
Crop eared adj. mAamaT | USS | 
Crop, neck and fasae, Saat atftat thoy bes, «Sl 
Crop, autumn . Gaim 1 a> 
Crop, spring n, tt i uo 
Crop, standing m, uwet adit WS cht 
Crop up v. aa dal, sa, Ys Agr star 
Wise 4S HH lg ie hay 
Cropper, come a v. We fim 1 UST & 595 
Croquet ~. 35 fener Gs (gan salt MS ak 
GIs Var Ta ve 
ee {Ke ay) ak SII op lS) JO © 5 Sl 
(2 Ve LS 
Croquette n. steqr (aia, AA , As, Ts Ar aewlaT 
(6 sik Jis Sale sl ‘ily as 
Crosier n. 3S wetter svar t be F Gol 2 
Cross n. at, ada, aa (q@rant faa fig afas agit 
72); Sa, Fedlad; et aataan feist As | 
(2 lez ae eat amet ak a :a u\s) AS dhe «by 
de FS oped 20) ofl os tenes OS 
Cross adj. angi, Ais, as gatat srear gar, ’ fagfast, 
TUS, ANH, eT | 
thet odie & So ee eh ibe dl 
E59 Se) ob 
Cross v. aret at faces staat FI TaaT; TR RAT, OK 
SARA, BSA; WAST Al saqar aaa; Ue = fase: 
Tad RAT 
L Mess Sl bl OL GT OL Hy b UB ley & LT 
BS de ihe the ud coh, Ub Sian 
Cross oneself v. pat faa aan, HTaAH Tar AAT | 
LS LS, FS I bh ols 6 UIST 
Cross out or off v. BIZ @ar, ssl ata 
big, SI cs of 
Cross one’s mind v. SIs aI aad art | 
pA weveais Vhs 
Cross the path of v. asae altar, Te Beat, THAT | 
ernie al; iy dy Pe 
Cross benches ”. s2t aqamdt ar aesnfaaa Araz 
aaa ¢ ( qesatect ) | 
(ue tee Db) atts pee ob ile 6 b GLAhl ole 


Cross belt n. anqa atatt at (aga gat as 
art 2) : 


oh als 


( ST a YS of ee 
Cross bow ”. St waa 1 OF GT 
Cross cut 1, Ast Bez, TS a agate wea 

» Fdboy bk en eo) ai 
Cross examination . ee ANS Gas (asa) | 
(us edlsc): Shy » dl CH 
Cross fire n. arta 1 3h ul 
Cross grained adj. Gxt Wa; wt, fF é 
Gis 6 ge eG oy oh 


one 9 uw oS 
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Crossing m. TR Sit; Aiket; We; Kal te TEN Fatat 
HleM st As WM, IR Wa TE 1 

GES Fe te aed Vlg ble Slalyye £ Ue Lb 

ae S wiley (Ke os 

Crossing sweeper 2. Ue am Beat At ar Aga 

Se ike XX Mid: GAS cians cals 

Crossing, level n. S32 at tal geet ar twa geet 

at aa ase ae qatat ae | 


A) Sy. ele 53! SH, een Le a bs 92 Ole 
we pS 
Cross legged adj. erm din wa gat 
3 a9 eCilt pol 


Cross light n. sar UTA | ss ole 
Cross purposes, to be at v. Tadnadt gla, de a 
wae fea et ar suet wefaaiar frag cea faa 
2 £ oS ae Lhe 
GS 


0359 © Gperl osl'y b so 


Cross question 2. ac lor 
Cross road n. altar 1 belooe 
Cross word puzzle n. Wezt a seWiaN Test ( frat 


Be AT ad ZA ait ads alet sa FX we 
Ste as) | 


“s Shes ef 


/ 


ut) de S ose | OI Ante 
(ute Se te uk gal & oth sl 

Cross wind n. gadt gar i bye J 

Crosswise adj. aret, fara i ef « W3T 

Crotchet n. eg, ter; aq; as, aitaa as faa 

(gett atta ) 

(6 eS gon) oleh LI Fe ee 14 5 SU ey 
Crotchety adj. att, azé, atari Wold « SF 
Croton oil 2. AB agt FF Awa, WaMtar aa | 

SFC LK Se cde GF cp ohh 

Crouch v. aga ata gaa, sites aoa | 
Lita 93S) ASGe ee 
Croup n. acai ae ast dtart ( fat aga diet at 

at 2) 1 

Ac™ Slee sihF me Me v=) Soler +f AS: “ul Re re 
Croupier n. Sauftatar agit, TAB VT aalaarat 1 

Vig ¢ 209" 44 9) Cae (ale it V9 | pm 

Crow n, et, Ws, FM; FIA aT, SHER, Ba Bae 

VIF VIE co SST chil Ser ty 6 A’ AS 
Crow v. Ba HA BA, A Bar, Pash Bear; AA are 

gle rat SUS OS ST clas fib cb os use 
Crowbar m. agar soar | RB od 
Crow’s-feet n. sitet fig git 1 cle of x 0 ST 
Crow flies, as the amet dat i w aa SF sh 
Crowd m. whe, saz 1 eS ar the 
Crowd v. ate aig ata, ate wea, fray tar; Saar, we 
pee GS dp Sp liga Sly Ba 


ane re) ne 


lig ’ Lisa gg ‘ li ya 


‘Crowd in v. ga art Wa ee (one 


Crowd out v. ( #te% art) w war, sue a fasat 
edi aS le re (O36 x 3) 
Crowd, the m. aa atm, Saat | bee «od ok 
Crowd, would pass in a aga aiém a ata, atsft 
GA TFA ATT | bye 6 aii er ge GY ce 
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Crown m. a; age, Aeu, aeame, us; ast, faa; 
wigt; fafioenasr aa aidter farar ( aia Faria ); 
HIN AH AT | 
OLAS £55 pS Ne 6 ‘tox $ $ axl, zeltal ; 39 op LS ic 

EAI ee £ (CLs ih) KF Gaile th! 


— Crown v. win form, Uses Te, AT Tea; ET 


A, Hawt WA; WaT | 
SF A cbS Noy Sbly ch US ak cl, cli , Gu” 


bb ‘beer 


a ‘Crown colony n. weét a as faerat (st dt are- 


aes SHAT et) 1 


(ss ue oe SS S oltsl low, =) 4Nc ae L al: 


q Crown Derby n, ara aagt tate ada ( Prag azax 


asa fara gtar &) 0 
(2 Vie SE CHS or) oe 2 ee 6 SI ok 


4 Crown glass n. wa after ( fasfeqit omar) | 


(© 2 oe oS HF) ee SF 


a Crown jewels n, ware aq, areandl azar (ST Raraaar 


ars atent) (2. bye Je Conk» gp) be eltshact ge Cel 


4 ‘Crown lands ». cart fstt aa ss i Sel 
- Crown law n. staat waa os ley 
_ Crown lawyer n. wart ate 1 JS of - 


Crown Prince or Princess m. qaIw, qari, aai- 
Hag, TTT afta 1 ols 6 sal espe dy gly ‘choy 
Crown, no Cross no azt staé A gait a afaer 
ma fie bs bk sls A cee & 
Crucial adj. arq%, aaet, cigs, salt; ga a acta 
MESS, BAST mr 
5 Tee Sede b ANS tS cAge 6 os «Ash 
ley \st 
Crucib'e n. F214; Ser ealtt ae Sra at srgarfarer 1 
TL gil ee GF ce SUS 
Crucifix n. fg adiem faq a cade; Pant; FA, 
qe, aaa 
Bie ele tS tees Le Vee pie 
Cruciform adj. $4 41 AAG ETH 1 we os ode LOANS 
Crucify v. age agra i the Y dy 
Crude adj. Ha, WU; Agu, AT, Ale | 


1 op shite ter 2 oh) gaol LS 


(Cruel adj. 3x, “fad, war, aifsA | 


db 9 ig 3) ‘eae 


‘Cruelty n. Aatt, fata, qea, waiera | 


G29) « de + soy « sys 
Cruet , acer a aie carat alas, fara | 
Ws 6 me i Se ST ws eds LE 


7 Cruet stand n, ataemedt i uh Sy 


Cruise n. agqaat ar; aa, ar (ad 7%) 
(24) 09> Pon. Sh fle joyce 
Cruiser n. wt seit sag, fener sft sare 1 
he Se Wo ae ole Se ot 
Crumb n. deat stat geet, TAH AZ 
ae 6 ty M353 bree © hoy 
Crumb v. GH Hes? sos ae, (THA) We 
Sega SHAT 
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EZ btn (mw 2) US s3 bee Loe 2 gos 
les ae vst 
Crumble v. g4¢ gag at sar, AI AN FAT AT at TT, 

fig Gear | 


Gh SF Ghee hb S| ie 1) palace no ae 


Crumpet n. 4%, awd ait gaz aa ga wel aA BS | 


IS ty Voge Nye ly © aaa yal 2 wl ae 
Crumple v. actgt sia, ati we Sar aI sTeaT | 
WS b ble » ce US cha 
Crunch v. Stat a a RA HET ( Sa Bara EH AT 
qiaa eagt K Ast gr) | 
x v5 \ is) gh ake & ‘vsils) KS (5 thos PH 
(2% de 4 v9} 
Crupper n. gaat, garet (ARAM) 1 (S 254) Slee cee 
Crusade n. aaqg, faa; (fadt gash % fans) 
aesft, agian ld (GE c Sly GS) Sle wue ps 
Crusader n. aaqg Saale, aeiat agiefi scare 
(ox arate ) 
(uw vss aN) Ws DF SY ole WL ST ou eps 
Cruse n. €fgar, azar, fazer aeicr | 
Ly ¥ s See hoe 
Cruse, widow's . tq a wader aaa, wt set 
waa gat TMNT) ye Ol 6 OIF bk wy 
me ue rat he 
Crush v. gae sar, ta sisat, cen, fer, gar t 
blo «Gk « bais, FU vw A'S KE 
Crush mn. “tg; gaia i 3h * ke 
Crush hat #. a@ at searet 2tdt (ert) 
(a0%) at ds ake ve 
Crust #. amet fase, 1G, TET | 6k, oy Bee ee 
Crust of bread nm. tdtet qa ZaeT te 
ire US J a 


Crusty adj. fasta; fagfaet 1 “ete VL Slee 
Crutch n. az at, aaret; arr | 
Wyle t gS bee « ed S23 
Crux n. gfe am, afeaaft 1 Gua «ol Ke 
Cry n. gar, qual, aX, seer, aT, Ha, Fe, zal , 
lee cctile LG. $0 ow rm) -4 ‘9 « fless ok 
Cry v. stam, faarn; gesft %; tar 4 7 
lis, ths Gla tld cba, 
Cry baby n. tar ava, aval aed & Baraat | 
Yiy oo? JI) & cP Ss Opp toy V5 
Cry, a far nm. BA TA | ob S 32 
Cry, within aagh gas seat il co ee S sll 
Cry down v. gu saat, gueft ser US lL, St, 
Cry halves v. feear frat 1 WG we 


Cry off vo. ara at aad ge aay 1 be Se & oes b oh 


Cry one’s eyes out v. Vata Ha we aT to 
Ls JY ysl 3 Pee i yer; 
Cry oneself to sleep v. Vala at arr t 

Ue 249 24) 
Cry one’s heart out v. aga gat eat Var, aga tay 
Gay en: hr Fe So op 

Cry stinking fish v. .gq ava mast aU aarT | 
be Ny F dh 2s! age 


i 


Cry, street n, aaanatat aaa t sll Se ys = 
Crying evil, a n. gat Get t al bi 


Crying shame, a m. It SIH aT WA TA | 


abs eo \ cy oh 
Cry and little wool, much aga wt at adits gw 
wat 1 ot @S ed oa) oso Cp 
‘Crypt 2. aarr ( area fase A wavs fea) 1 
(225 oi oF SF ok) te 
Cryptic adj. fem gn, gt eS ye bee 
Cryptogram \ eat fears a ait fearsht fear 


Cryptograph gull | 
ly SJ ue ok 3 \ Sh oS 


Crystal m. fide: os 
Crystal clear adj, flags am, fe) bp «Glee KL 
Crystal glass n. fade atari 4 wos) 
Crystal palace n. vta aes Je AS 
Crystallize v. Ta WSsA; AH sar, Peat, ET see 
aI ztay | loa \yy «bolas O45 AUS ym dls sah a's 
Crystallized sugar m. qa faat 1 wp ob 2's 
Cub n. fim, as; atast; a ata aa 
oon Boyes whe Sighs * git. >> 
Cube m. 3: 1a; Sa: ta aga I late Led fo thes ar 
Cubic measuresn. arash, alsisft alt agusft ar 
agate: ag) Cb 6 ghd b SUS os) SMe hd 
Cubic yard n. &% ay ara, asi at alert 
Nese Wao kal £ sl 
Cubicle m. a3 tat sler eau St as aT wReTe 


oe aS aS sagt TET at ( qraae aad ) 


er, GSS ba oe oS tee wa ST 2d 
(w vee F vk) willbe oT oF 


— Cubit n. (GIT am) amt wae ata, aaa ase 


Wa WT i a « ge wc LS a (Lb b,) 
oi 6 Os 


Cuckoo nN. Bas; a BEE 1 Gie Woy (OT 
Cuckoo clock n. wae vet (st Hamat omarqwat ae 
amd Be) (2 eS ITS SS x) HF STF 
Cucumber n. eet, Sr LS iS S 


‘Cacumber, cool as a adj. wea, vary faa | 


Gi Fa 
Cud n. Guest, mae 1 $b i 
ud, chew the v. gue ar mat sen; ata-faar 
eT SF sey er UF TLE Ne © 
Cuddle v. ada warn, aB amar, sre-ont ara, aM 
Mar; goat aT 1 ok, 3Y wi) JS) elie Sle 
Gye JAS hn 5 WO 
Cudgel m. set, arét, afer) Be «@Y dhs 
Cudgel v. aaa Kea, se omar 
‘ WO , 4s dts a Lie 
Cudec! one’s brains for vo. ama aren, falas 
 etfirar aear | bs mS Sie em ~~ 
Cudgels for, take up the v. aaaar a wae 3a, 
fede faa ateal | L3G ee adi sys ote Lb he 
Cue 7. fa; AAT-AA; ser Barat az: gfeqrt 
lig SSE OS I an bl fos Ltl 


Culver n. Sat agar) 75S UG 
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Cry up ©. Set samt, AGFA | Ulery bles the 1 Cue, give one the v. fedtat sar fe ea alt fee 


RE wa wear aey | 
ake US ob S si SF te $7 SF 
Cue from, take one’s v. fealt sf a at — Awa b 
ees hae Wie Se ee 
Cuff n. TIS, Wel, Arar; are Kye ql BH | 
Ce ee T Sachi o til a 
Cuff v. ae a aaa alter ar ama 
GILES Wyle ale der 
Cui bono ? a waar? feat aes ac LS sesh 
Cuirass n. vlad, aa, aeeftar, srt | 
| oy cath ok (Es 6 Oty, 
Cuisine nm. THRE ala, THe aqqear | 
ens S 2h web 6 LK 
Cul-de-sac 2. aq at 1 JS 
Culinary adj. Wise, vadfara, THe, THAR 
BIAH AT ATT | 
Oy, kb GY cok 6A 6 abi posk Coes 
Cull v. aaa; (he) atear ar feat BAT I 
US WTI L boy (don) thee 
Cullender n. %a@t Colander’: Colander .#%> 
Cullion nm. star; WR, SMB 1 yd OE OS 
Cully n. tara, Fa | Saye ale lea 
Culm n. sae qu; wad iP 
rat ys <lgS sh II ¥ HES 
Culminate v. TH KH Tea, Farsi a aa, adie 
atal, @ea alan | 
“> li 4x75 aH} x fyi! wlogtps 4 tor 
Culpable adj. asi, we aia, aMs saHK | 
ey i ly Sy dis hyo 
Culprit m. wh, itt, aardt, Graeme Raat | 
Naga MST colyl te oh 
Cult n. fRaraa, Rar, goat, aka, gs | 
le «oe cli LI eg wale 
Cultivate v. Maar, Vat WA, BA BAN; TWAT; FAAT; 
ACK AA; Fala, AA ar; THA dae seal, TAT 
qty, waa | 
BE UT SS Wyle lay OS sl WS ee 
4S, day WL LS SL gus tls kes 
Cultivation m. Sdlargst, Hz, HAs, Bala, aerRt, BrfRrar » 
FFF Sl had etl th SS 
Cultivator n. fear, BIER, STH US Kel lS 
Culture 1. ard, Sct; Tea; HAs; aaa, sala, aad, 
aenla, agsita, acter, farsar | | 
i Soe eo tlh a J cesl¥ | 
At dike a yi 


bys 


kag. EDs “orn 


Culvert n. Ta gett att; gfoar; aretteat TET 
dacs 6: al ‘LU, ‘IY SP 
Cum prep. a4, Fi = ¢ 
Cumber’ v. alae wT a ala, BRAS Sear | 
WW “Bok, chy k 6S ery 


alae, wel, ver | 


Cumbersome adj. as 
lag «Sole + Sere 


Cumbrous 
Cumin or cummin n. we b °23 
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MEDICINE FOR THE MASSES 


Gandhiji’s partiality for Nature Cure is well- 
known. His experience of allopathic doctors in 
early life doés not appear to have been very happy. 
One doctor told him in South Africa that his wife 


_ who was suffering from some gynaecological trouble 
_ could not be cured unless she was given beef tea. 


She was very ill, but both he and she being strict 
vegetarians refused to use animal food even at the 


a risk of death. The doctor gave up the case and 


she recovered with simple rest and Nature Cure 
treatment. One or two other similar experiences 
confirmed his faith in Nature Cure beyond any 
doubt and it has persisted ever since. 


He is of the masses and for the masses. There- 
fore, Nature Cure as it is practised by well- 
known Nature Cure experts in this country does 
‘not attract him. To a foreign Nature Cure expert 
he wrote a few days ago: 


“You will be pleased to know that I became a 
confirmed convert to Nature Cure when I read 
Kuhne’s New Science of Healing and Just's Return 
to Nature over forty years ago. I must confess 
that I have not been able’ fully to follow the 
meaning of Return to Nature not because of want 
of will but because of my ignorance. I am now 
trying to evolve a system of Nature Cure suited 
to the millions of India’s poor. I try to confine 
myself to the propagation of such cure as is deri- 
vable from the use of earth, water, light, air and 
the great void. This naturally leads man to know 
that the sovereign cure of all ills is the recitation 
from the heart of the name of God whom some 
millions here know by the name of’ Rama and the 
other millions by the name of Allah. Such recitation 
from .the heart carries with it the obligation to 
recognize and’ follow the laws which Nature has 
ordained for man. This train of reasoning leads one 
to the conclusion that prevention is better than 
cure. Therefore, one is irresistibly driven to 
inculcating the laws of hygiene, 1. e., of cleanliness 
of the mind, of the body and of its surroundings.” 


Recently during Shri Manu Gandhi's illness, he 
consulted several naturopaths, some of whom 
firmly held that:she was not suffering from appen- 
dicitis. Therefore, he would gladly have avoided 
any operation but when the doctors came to the 
conclusion that the operation was inevitable he 
yielded. Colonel Bhargava of Patna performed the 
operation and removed the appendix which was 
found to be chronically inflamed. The day after 


the operation he spent considerable time in writing 
strictures to the naturopath friends. 


I received the news of Shri Manu Gandhi's 
operation while I was convalescing after an appen- 
dicectemy myself. In a letter Gandhiji wrote: “ My 
pride has had a fall. I have had to have Manu 
operated upon. I hope and pray that God won't 
expose me any further. The love of life is hard to 
overcome,’ ‘ 


On my arrival at Delhi he said: “My faith in 
Nature Cure is increasing. It is the only thing for 
the masses. But it has its limitations. Those must 


_be recognized.” 


The key-note of his teaching is humility, hard 
work and sincere desire to serve the poor. Tall 
claims of some of the modern Nature Cure experts 
as of the physicians of any other system annoy him. 
He appreciates the scientific outlook of the 
allopaths and the hard work their pioneers have . 
done. But the greed and arrogance of the medical 
profession as a whole oppresses him. To a naturo- 
path friend he wrote a few days ago: “I admire 
your enthusiasm. But Naturopathy in India cannot 
live on blind enthusiasm and certainly not because 
I have identified myself with it, for, I regard 
myself as blind. If you translate your enthusiasm 
into knowledge there may be some hope. 


“If you admit your defect, why don’t you 
systematically study anatomy ? And have you any 
intimate knowledge of physiology? The blunder 
you made would not have been possible if you 
had benefited by the knowledge which the _allo- 
paths have slaved for years to gain. If allopathy 
rules the world today, it is not because the 
allopaths have state patronage but because they 
have sacrificed themselves on the’ altar of what 
they consider, wrongly I hold, true science. But 
modern naturopaths have sacrificed nothing. They 
are easily satisfied and think that they have a 
right to flourish at the expense of a credulous 
public. This is not in praise of allopathy. I have 
fundamental differences with them. They are guilty 
of easily satisfying themselves that they have but 
to receive degrees and use their undigested know- 
ledge for filling their pockets”’. 


Addressing the medical profession in one of his 
post-prayer speeches he said: “I would like to know 
what the medical men and scientists are doing for 
the country. One finds them readily going to 
foreign lands to learn new modes of treating special 
diseases. I suggest that they should turn their 
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attention towards the seven lakhs of the villages of 
India. They would immediately discover that all 
the qualified men and women are — required for 
village service not after the manner of the West 
but after the manner of the East. They will then 
adapt themselves to many indigenous systems. 
India does not need imported drugs from the West 
when she has an inexhaustible stock of a variety 
of drugs grown in the villages themselves. But 
more than drugs they have to teach the people 
the right mode of living.” 


New Delhi, 5-6-47 
THE CHALLENGE CUP 


Speaking at San Francisco, Mr. Henry Wallace 
threw out three suggestions for ‘‘ the abolition of 
war ”. His first suggestion is that there should be 
a military settlement, providing for the world 
control of atomic energy, internationalization of 
strategic areas, disarmament in weapons for man’s 
destruction and development of a world security 
system. ‘His second suggestion is for a_ political 
settlement, liquidating Fascism, terminating civil 
wars in Greece and China and for the attainment 
of the aspirations of unfree peoples. His last is a 
ten-year economic programme of reconstruction, 
administered by the United Nations Agency. But 
with all these hopeful schemes he says in desperation 
that he finds “the will lacking”. He adds: “ We 
can and must find the will. The devastated and 
hungry world is crying out, not for guns and tanks 
to spread hunger but for ploughs and machines to 
fulfil the promise of peace.’ 


IN: 


Surely, the former United States Vine. President ° 


is aware that however good his suggestions may 
be as a remedy for the world’s ills, they will be 
futile as long as the root cause of the world’s 
ailment is allowed toremain. Before prescribing the 
remedy it is necessary to diagnose the disease. 


At this hour of the day most people will not 
need to be told that the cause of this hunger and 
devastation is not the atom bomb, nor any weapons 
of man and that no security agreement can forma 
bulwark against the repetition of the holocaust this 
generation has suffered. The trouble is deep-seated 
and needs drastic surgical measures. 


As long as the present system of economic 
organization, whereby it becomes imperative to 
control sources of fuel, raw materials and supply 
of labour and ensure adequate markets for finished 
goods, persists it would follow as night the day 
that control over other people’s lives will be an 
essential feature of the world order. This system 
will inevitably call for violence and that of an 
increasing and novel type. This will guarantee the 
race to the swiftest in devising ways and means of 
terrorizing fellow-beings. 


An American news agency sends a message that 
the United States military authorities are testing 
the possibilities of a deadlier atomic weapon than 
the atom bomb. This hellish device is the radio- 
active cloud which is promised to be so Satanc 
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as to win the challenge cup for the most violent. 


This race will go on unless the nations are willing 


to adopt economic methods which will not entail 
violence as a means of working it. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


PROFESSOR DHARMANAND 
KAUSAMBI 


Professor Kausambi was one of the foremost 
scholars of India. His speciality was a study of 
Buddhism and the Pali language. For years he worked 
in America and England as a research worker in 
Buddhism and made many original contributions in 
that line. 


Last year in September or October he went on 
a fast unto death. He felt that his work in this 
life was over and that, therefore, he should put an 
end to it. But his friends requested Gandhiji to 
intervene and Gandhiji was able to persuade him 
to give up the fast. But his health was shattered. 
He could not digest anything and suffered from 
urticaria which kept him awake at night. His own 
people wanted him to have the best of medical 
treatment, but he chose to spend his last days at the 
Sevagram Ashram. He would not have his children 
visit him even during the last stages. 


Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar was a great friend of 
Professor Kausambi and came to see him now and. 
then. It was a treat to hear the two scholars talk 
and discuss things. 


At Sevagram Ashram he tried allopathic treat- 
ment for a while and then gave a trial to Nature 
Cure. But the will to live was not there and: nothing 
seemed to help him. 


He had a great desire to see Gandhiji before his 
death. But Gandhiji was held up in Noakhali and 
Bihar. During Gandhiji’s last visit to Delhi he asked 
me to escort him to Delhi and back. All of us con- 
sidered it a privilege to be able to do anything for — 
him and I got Gandhiji’s permission to take him to 
Delhi, but at the last moment he changed his mind. 
‘Why inconvenience Bapu in this state of my 
health?” he argued. “If I am destined to see him 
I will get better or else he will come here.’ But 
neither of the two eventualities took place and he 
expired on the 4th instant in perfect peace of mind. 
An Ashramite has given a graphic description of 
his last moments. 


“At 10-00 a. m. Kakasaheb arrived and talked 
to him. He listened attentively and answered by 
making signs. Kakasaheb pleaded with him that he 


should allow his son and daughter to come to see 


him. But he said no. After that he had his sponge 
bath and asked someone to open the door on the 
eastern side as if he was about to step out. Then 
he took Shankaranji’s hand and lightly pressed it, 
as if to thank him for the latter’s services. And he 
quietly passed away. There was no sorrow or 
depression in the atmosphere. It seemed as if one 
of our esteemed companions was starting on a 
pilgrimage. 


% 
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“The cremation took place at 5-30 p. m. Kaka- 
saheb, Vinoba and the inmates of all the institutions 
were there. Kakasaheb discoursed about Kausambiji’s 
life and work after the cremation. It was a rare privi- 
lege to witness such a death. He has set an example 
as to how to welcome death as a friend. How I 
wish all of us would be able to cultivate Kausambiji’s 

_ detachment for life and be able to welcome death 
with a smile!” 


Speaking about Broteasor Kausambi’s death in 


o the prayer meeting on the 5th instant Gandhiji 


had said: 


“T am sorry to give you the news of the death 
of Professor Kausambi, the distinguished Buddhist 
divine and scholar. He was one of the finest Pali 
scholars. As such he had worked in America. Though 
his scholarship would have commanded a lucrative 
career, he chose the field of service and gave it to 
the Gujarat Vidyapith @tablished during the 
non-cooperation days. He passed his last days at 
the Sevagram Ashram. Ablest doctors would have 
gladly attended to the deceased scholar. 
have gone to his native place Goa. He had a son 
and a daughter both receiving high salaries. But he 
preferred to live as a monk. He was reluctant even 
to receive any service from the Ashram members. 
But when he was assured that the Ashram people 
would consider it an honour to serve him, he readily 
consented to end his last days in the quieter atmos- 
phere of the Ashram. He practically fasted during 
the time at the Ashram. Enforcement of the Buddhist 
doctrine in hid own life had taught him to regard 
death as the most faithful and unfailing friend and 
deliverer. He therefore shed the fragrance of his 
life among the privileged sinmates of the Ashram. 
His desire was that there should be no fuss when 
he died. His only wish was that scholarship or 
scholarships should be founded to send selected 
students to Ceylon to learn Pali and become Buddhist 
preachers.” 


New Delhi, 8-6-'47 S. N. 


Gold-Hunger 


A Reuter’s message informs us that the British 
Government has been accumulating gold at a 
significant pace.’ At one tim: England depleted 
India of her stocks of gold and sent them to 
American vaults and now she is getting back this 
gold. One of the great arguments that England has 
been advancing against the settlement of our 
sterling credit is that such a settlement will affect 
their export trade and therefore affect her production 
of consumer goods. India, being an agricultural 
country, needs considerable amount of gold’ reserves 
for her economic organization to function smoothly. 
Being largely an illiterate country, banking facilities 
can form no substitute. Therefore, if England can 
return her dues to India partially in gold, it will 


help India and at the same time not affect her 


programme of production of consumer goods. 


} Cae 


He could © 
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HARIJAN AS THE FIRST PRESIDENT 


In one of his post-prayer speeches Gandhiji 
explained who in his opinion should be the first 
President of the Indian Republic. In a letter to an 
Ashramite after Shri Chakrayya’s death he wrote: 
“ Tf all that Lilavati has told me is true, then he 
certainly did deserve to'be the first President of 
the Indian Republic. I have no doubt in my mind 
that he who is a devotee of God, who is brave, 
and who is a servant of the nation can become the 
first President of free India. A similar idea was 
expressed by me as president of the G. P. Con- 
ference at Godhra years ago. I said then that I 
won't be happy till the President of the Congress 
came from the ‘lowest“class’ of the Harijans.”’ 

In the speech he narrated how Queen Victoria 
became the Queen at the age of 17 and the old 
Premier bowed before this young girl and carried 
on the Government in her name. “If I have my 
way I would put a suitable Harijan girl in the 
presidential chair. Ina free India knowledgeof English 
won't be necessary for the President. She need not. 
have knowledge of high politics. All the learned 
statesmen of the country would help her to carry 
on the Government.” 

And who was this Chakrayya whom Gandhiji 
considered as a fit person to be the first President 
of India’s Republic to be? He was a Harijan from 
Andhra. He came asa youngster. He becamea good 
tailor, good spinner and weaver and learnt Hindustani. 
Unlike the average educated Harijan who wants 
to settle in a city, Chakrayya’s ambition was to 
serve the Harijans in his own village. Suddenly in 
about 1940 he started getting what looked like 
epileptic fits. He was a believer in Nature Cure. 
He went to a Nature Cure sanatorium in Andhra 
and was reported to have got over the fits. The 
fits, however, recurred every now and then and 
they were connected by him with some irregularity 
in his diet. About a month ago he came back to the 
Ashram complaining of failing vision and headache. 
Examination revealed signs of increased intracranial 
pressure. It was acase of brain tumour. He was sent 
toa hospital at Bombay where an operation which was 
considered dangerous was recommended. He sought 
Gandhiji’s advice. A confirmed believer in Nature 
Cure that Gandhiji is, he saw that Nature Cure 
could not help a case of brain tumour and advised 
in favour of the operation. The operation proved 
fatal. Here is an extract from his letter to Gandhiji 
written two or three days before the operation, 
received after his death. “I am not afraid of death. 
But if you will permit me, I would like to try 
Nature Cure for a period of four months. If I get 
better, well and good. If not, I would much rather 
lay down my life for naturopathy than for allopathy. 
But I leave the final decision to you.’ 

To an Ashramite he wrote half an hour before 
going to the operation theatre: “I was very 
despondent, but now my _  despondency has 
gone. One feels happy to go to see the earthly 
father. How much happier one should feel at the 
thought of going to see the Father in Heaven? My 
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fear of death is gone. I am prepared to meet it. with 
joy in my heart.” No wonder, Gandhiji considered 
him a fit person to be the first President of the 
Indian Republic. 


New Delhi. 5-6-'47 S. N. 


HARIJAN 


WALLS OF PROTECTION 
(By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


Let us ask ourselves what walls should be 
erected to protect brahmacharya of which I wrote 
last week. The answer seems clear. It is not 
brahmacharya that needs walls of protection. To 
say this is easy enough and sounds sweet. But it is 
difficult to understand the import of the statement 
and more so to act accordingly. 


It is true that he who has attained perfect 
brahmacharya does not stand in need of protecting 
walls. But the aspirant undoubtedly needs them, even 
as a young mango plant has need of a strong fence 
round it. A child goes from its mother’s lap to the 
cradle and from the cradle to the push-cart — till 
he becomes a man who has learnt to walk without 
aid. To cling to the aid. when it is needless is 
surely harmful. 

I made it clear last week ‘that brahmdacharya is 
one out of the eleven observances. It follows, 
therefore, that the real aid to brahmacharya are the 
remaining ten observances. The difference between 
them and the walls of protection is that the latter 
are temporary, the former permanent. They are an 
integral part of brahmacharya. 

Brahmacharya is a mental condition. The out- 
ward behaviour of a man is at once the sign and 
proof of the inner state. He who has killed the 
sexual urge in him will never be guilty of it in any 
shape or form.. However attractive a woman may 
be, her attraction will produce no effect on the 


man without the urge. The same rule applies to ' 


woman. But he or she who has not conquered lust 
should not turn the eyes even towards a sister or 
a brother or a daughter or a son. This advice I 
have given to friends who have profited by it. 

As for myself I have to admit with great shame 
that while the sight of women had ceased to rouse 
any sexual urge in me in South Africa, in the early 
days of my return to India past recollections roused 
the urge against which I had to battle fairly hard. 
The same is true of the vague fear which is so 
unbecoming in man. 

I was cowardly by nature. I was frightened to 
sleep in the dark. To sleep alone in a room was 
an act of bravery for me. I hope I have lost that 
cowardliness. Yet I do not know what would be 
my state if I lost my way and had to wander alone 
in a thick forest on a dark night and if I were to 
forget that God was ever with me. If this child- 
hood’s fear has not completely gone from me, it 
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would be certainly more difficult for me to be 
fearless in a lonely jungle than to control the 
sex urge. 

There are certain ‘niles laid down in India for 
the would-be brahmachari. Thus he may not live 
among women, animals and eunuchs, he may not 
teach a woman only or even a group, he may not 


sit on the same mat as a woman, he may not look 


at any part of a woman’s body, he may not take 
milk, curds, ghee or any fatty substance nor indulge 
in baths and oily massage. I read about these when 
I was in South Africa. There I came in touch with 
some men and women who, while they observed 
brahmacharya, never knew that any of the above- 
named restraints were necessary. Nor did I observe 
them and I was none the worse for the non-obser- 
vance. [ did give up milk, ghee and other animal 
substances but for different reasons. I failed in this 
attempt after two or three years after my return to 
India. But if today Ttould find any effective vege- 
table: substitute for milk and ghee, I would gladly 
renounce all animal products. But this is another 
story. | 

A perfect brahmachari never loses his vital fluid. 
On the contrary, he is able to increase it day by 
day and, what is more, he conserves it; he will, 
therefore, never become old in the accepted sense 
and his intellect will never be dimmed. 

It appears to me that even the true aspirant 
does not need the .above-mentioned restraints. 
Brahmacharyais not a virtue that can be cultivated 
by outward restraints. He who runs away from a 
necessary contact with a woman does not under- 
stand the full meaning of brahmacharya. 

Let not the reader imagine for one moment that ® 
what I have written is to serve as the slightest 
encouragement to life without the law of real 
restraint. Nor is there room in any honest attempt 
for hypocrisy. 

Self-indulgence and hypocrisy are sins to be 
avoided. 

The true brahmachari will shun false restraints. 
He must create his own fences according to his 
limitations, breaking them down when he feels that 
they are unnecessary. The first thing is to know 
what true brahmacharya is, then to realize its value 
and lastly to try to cultivate this priceless virtue. 
I hold that true service of the country demands 
this observance. 

New Delhi, 8-6-'47 
(From the original in Gujarati ) 
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WEEKLY LETTER 


OuR DUTY 
With the return of the Viceroy to Delhi, the 
__ atmosphere became tense with expectation. The pro- 
_ posals embodied in H. M. G.’s announcement were 
“g discussed with the Congress and the League leaders, 
who in their turn held consultations with their 
colleagues. But it was decided that nothing should 
go out until the announcement was formally made 
‘on the 3rd June’ On the 2nd and the 3rd _ instant, 
. therefore, Gandhiji requested the audience to check 
their curiosity. He could not tell them what had 
happened or what was happening. And he and the 
4 audience were men in the street. They should not 
_ concern themselves with what the Viceroy had 
_ brought. They should concern themselves with what 
_ they were to do under given circumstances. 
3 He called upon the doctors to turn their atten- 
- tion to the villages of India and study indigenous 
4 _ drugs and treatments. Above all, he wanted them 
- to teach the people the right way of living. 
3 “ What shall I say of the scientists?" he con- 
; tinued. “ Are they giving their attention to growing 
_ more food, not again through the aid of artificial 
_ manures, but through real scientific treatment of 
_ the soil and through a wise use of organic manure. 
_ In Noakhali I saw the people even making wise 
use of the terribly destructive water hyacinth 
_ which grows wild and blocks the very necessary 
4 water ways. This they will remove when they live 
.* the country rather than for themselves.” 
He asked the people of India to turn the search- 
light inwards. They were perfectly entitled to 
_ praise or blame the Congress or the League accor- 
_ ding to the dictates of their intelligence and con- 
_ science. That was the right of the people. They 
- must from then onwards think in terms of Panchayat 
_ Raj. He had called Pandit Jawaharlal the uncrowned 


king of India, but the real rulers were the toiling’ 


millions. 

“ Jawaharlalji cannot be replaced today whilst 
the charge is being taken from Englishmen. He, a 
Harrow boy, a Cambridge graduate and a barrister, 
is wanted to carry on negotiations with English- 
men. But a time is fast coming when India will 
have to elect its first President of the Republic 
that is coming. I would gladly have presented the 
late Chakrayya as such had he lived. I would rejoice 
to think that we had a mehtar girl of stout heart, 
incorruptible and of crystal-like purity to be our 
first President. It is no vain dream. There are such 
Harijan girls, if we would but set our hearts on 
having rustic Presidents. Did I not choose little 
Gulnar, the daughter of the late Maulana Mahomed 

_ Ali as my successor ? The stupid girl married Shwaib 
Qureshi, once a fakir and introduced to me as 
the first satyagrahi when the Ali Brothers were 

prisoners. Stupid Gulnar is now a proud mother 
of bright children but she has forfeited the right 
to be my successor. Our presidents of the future 
would not be required to know English. They 
would have as their counsellors wise patriots 
knowing the necessary foreign languages and the 
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art of true ee teamiarrclitl Such teeuit can only 
be realized if we cease sanguinary fratricide and 
turn our attention towards our villages.” 
Referring to the black market he: said that a 
businessman had said to him that it was perhaps 
only a few traders who indulged in it whereas the 
real black market was to be seen in the corruption 
that existed in the Government offices. Gandhiji 
said that the Government itself was a trading con- 
cern. Nevertheless, it made him sad to think that 
the members of the services were implicated. It made 
no difference whether they were Europeans or 
Indians, Hindus or: Musalmans. He said that it 
would be a sad look-out for the future of the 
country if the services and the people encouraged 
bribery and corruption. What could Rajaji or 
Rajen Babu do if they were not honestly helped ? 
No elected representative of the people could rule 
by the sword. That was not possible in a democratic 
State. Gandhiji, therefore, pleaded earnestly with 
the members of the services, whether British or 
Indian, to be true to the salt of India and eschew 
all dishonesty wherever it existed. He appealed also 
to the public to realize the great responsibility that 
treedom was throwing on them and to rise to their 
full stature by clinging to truth and non-violence. 
Such action would redound not only to their own 
credit but would be for the good of all and also 
help the British to withdraw from India, leaving 
India enjoying an orderly government. He asked 
them not to believe that the British were dishonest 
unless they proved themselves unworthy of their 
trust. He himself believed that the Viceroy was 
honest. Only by being strictly honest themselves, 


‘ however, would they be able to steer their ship 


of State safely to harbour. 
UNWILLING PARTNERS NOT WANTED 


On the evening of the 3rd the Viceroy followed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah and 
Sardar Baldev Singh spoke to the people on the radio. 
The reactions to H. M. G.’s announcement were 
mixed. Most of the Hindus were sad. Panditji’s 
broadcast was most touching. They all disliked the 
vivisection of India. But they could not let India 
bleed continuously. A surgical operation was to be 
preferred under the circumstances. Three lorries 
full of Muslims were reported to have gone to 
the Qaid-e-Azam's house shouting Pakistan zindabad. 
And yet several Muslims came to see Gandhiji and 
expressed sorrow over what had happened. In the 
Punjab and Bengal large numbers of Muslims are 
reported to be dissatisfied. Speaking on the plan 
embodied :in H. M. G.'’s announcement Gandhiji 
said that he had already told them over and over 
again that to yield even an inch to force was 
wholly wrong. The Working Committee holds that 
they had not yielded to the force of arms but they 
had to yield to the force of circumstances. The 
vast majority of Congressmen did not want un- 
willing partners. Their motto was non-violence and, 
therefore, no coercion. Hence, after careful weighing 
of the pros and cons of the vital issues at stake 
they had reluctantly agreed to the secession from 
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oe Union that was Cais framed of those parts 
‘which had boycotted the Constituent Assembly. 
Gandhiji expressed sorrow at what he considered 
was a mistaken policy of the Muslim League. They 
feared Hindu domination they said, and desired 
to rule in what they were mistaken in calling 
their own homelands. As a matter of fact, however, 
India was the homeland of all who were born and 
bred in India. Would the Muslim homeland live 
in isolation? Was not the Punjab as much the 
’ homeland of the Hindus, the Sikhs, the Christians, 
the Jews and the Parsis who were of the Punjab? 

Gandhiji could not blame the Viceroy for what 
had happened. It was the act of the Congress and 
the League. He (the Viceroy) had openly said that 
he wanted a United India but he was powerless 
in face of Congress acceptance, however reluctantly, 
of the Muslim position. 


There were the brave Sikhs whose leaders had 
been to see him. Gandhiji had explained to them 
what he meant by one Sikh being equal to 14 
lakhs of persons. It was the courage of one Sikh 
to stand firm in spite of the opposition of 14 lakhs 
of men. This could only mean bravery of the 
highest and purest kind. If they had that faith and 
courage born of non-violence, they would be worthy 
of the proud name Khalsa. That was the lesson 
he had learnt from the Granth Sahib and Khalsa 
History. 

He had done his best to get people to’stand by the 
Cabinet Mission Statement of May 16th but had failed. 
But what was his duty and theirs in the face of the 
accepted fact? He was a servant of the Congress 
because he was a servant of the country and he 
could never be disloyal to them. Panditji and 
the Viceroy had said that nothing had been imposed 
on anyone. The agreement that was embodied in 
the announcement being a voluntary act of the 
parties could be varied by them at any stage by 
mutual consent. He pleaded with the Muslim 
League, now that they had their wish fulfilled, to 
relieve the Viceroy of the heavy task of being the 
middleman between the parties. He hoped that‘it was 
a final agreement between the parties. Therefore, all 
violence should stop. And Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah 
should invite Congress leaders for a discussion as 
to the best way of dealing with the further stages. 
Thus, for instance, there was no reason why they 
should not by mutual agreement define the bound- 
aries of partitioned Punjab and Bengal. 

WOULD HE FAST? 

The feeling against the division of the country 
is strong. Gandhiji’s speeches had revived the hopes 
that the evil might be averted. Some people asked 
him whether he would undertake a fast unto death 
in view of the decision of the Congress Working 
Committee accepting division of India. Had not he 
called Pakistan a sin in which he could never 
participate ? Replying to this Gandhiji said that he 
could not fast at the dictation of anyone. Such 
fasts could not be lightly undertaken. They could 
conceivably be wholly undésirable. They could not 
be undertaken out of anger. Anger was a short mad- 
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ness. He must, therefore, undertake the fast only 
when the still small voice within:him called for it. 
He was a servant of the country and, therefore, of 
the Congress. Was he to fast because the Congress 
differed from his views? He had to be patient. 
There were occasions enough for being impatient. 
The Congress seemed to stand for projects of 
industrialism in which he saw no deliverance for 
the masses from their grinding poverty. He did 
not believe in mill-made civilization as he did not 
in mill-made cloth. He did not believe in an 
army for the removal of the menace to the 
real freedom of the country. If he was to 
impatiently fast, in the symptoms he had described 
and others he could add, there were reasons enough 
to justify a fast unto death. He felt that he must ~ 
be steadfast in the midst of the fire raging round 
him and prove his faith in the ultimate triumph of 
truth. He referred even to the document he had 
signed together with Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah and to 
which the Viceroy was really a party. He must 
watch what his two partners did before he acted. 
He could only say that he would gladly walk or 
drive with them to the affected parts. They (the 
people ) might well ask what they were doing 
while Gurgaon was burning ? He asked the audience 
and the authors of the rebuking messages to bear with 
the Congress, the League and with him, and watch, 
even critically, and see how things were moving. 
He hoped that they would not fail them, the 
people. The Government belonged to the latter as 
he did. There was ample time for the people to 
judge them and leave them if any of them were 
found wanting> 


There is a large section of the Hindus who have 
heaved a sigh of relief that at last they are rid of 
the Muslims and would be able to work out and 
develop the country without any bickerings. But 
there are others who see clearly that partition 
is no solution to the problem. Nearly four crores of | 
the Muslims would still remain in the Union of India 
and about two crores of the Hindus will remain in 
the so-called Pakistan areas. They feel helpless and 
angry at,the Congress decision and as such blame 
the Congress and Gandhiji. A sister wrote to him 
that he should retire to the jungle. It was he who 
had spoilt Jinnah Saheb and turned his head. He 
(Gandhiji) was responsible for the evil that the 
country was facing. Gandhiji’s reply was that the — 
sister was quite wrong. Love or ahimsa was the 
most powerful magnet in the .world. It never did 
any harm to anyone. 

, BRITISH BONA FIDES 

Addressing the prayer gathering on the 6th 
instant just after his return from the Viceroy’s 
house, Gandhiji said that they might ask him what 
he had brought from the Viceroy. He had brought 
nothing for he (the Viceroy) had nothing to give 
except his services if they were wanted. He had 
told him that his one object was to withdraw from 
India in the quickest manner possible, leaving behind 
peace and order throughout India. They had decided 
to go in June 1948. ‘Now they would probably 
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withdraw by August 15th this year. Why had they 
decided to go? They were impressed by our non- 
violent struggle. India believed that ‘British rule 
__was an evil. Yet she did not try to kill the British. 
_ She simply tried to non-cooperate with the evil, not 
ag with the evil-doer. Such interval as was necessary was 
_ due to the fact that it was a voluntary withdrawal. 
_ Some arrangement was a necessity of the case. 

_ There were several who still suspected the British 
_ bona fides. It was not they who were dividing India. 
Unity of rule they claimed as their greatest achieve- 
_ ment. The division was the result of an agreement, 
_ however reluctant, between the Congress and the 
League. 

' Brave people were not perturbed by mere 
suspicions. He himself believed that the Viceroy 
was sincere. If he proved to be a duper, he 
' would be the sufferer, never the duped. 

ia PUT PAKISTAN ON THE SCREEN 

Now that the Qaid-e-Azam had got what he 


_ the world the shape of Pakistan and make it 
_ attractive in word and action. Was it not up to 
him to invite all non-Muslims and show them that 
_ they would be as happy as the Muslims of Pakistan ? 
' What about the Frontier Province? It was a 
_ Congress Province. If it was’to be of Pakistan, the 
_ Qaid-e-Azam had to convince the Pathans that 
' they would be just as well off in Pakistan as in 
_ the Union of the Provinces of India. Referendum 
' was a dangerous method at this time. He, therefore, 
i suggested the method of attracting the Pathan 
_ through reason and love. 

a What should happen was that the Union of India 
_ and Pakistan should vie with each other in well 
_ doing. If Pakistan did better, the whole of India 
- would be Pakistan in which there would be 
_ neither: majority nor minority and all would be 
_ equal. If he were the President of the Muslim 
_ League, he would put Pakistan on the screen and 
_ make it attractive by its matchless beauty. In that 
_ case he (Gandhiji) would be the first one’ to admit 
his mistake and commend Pakistan to everybody. 
Will the Qaid-e-Azam do this ? 

aa HAD THE CONGRESS ERRED ? 

j Referring to the newspaper report that Gandhiji 
had differed from the decision of the Working 
' Committee and that the A. I. C. C. would raise 
its voice against it, Gandhiji said that the A. I) C. C. 
had appointed the Working Committee and they 
could not lightly discard its decisions. Supposing 
~ the Working Committee signed a promissory note 
on behalf of the A. I. C. C., the A. I. C. C. had 
to honour it. The Working Committee might make 
a mistake. They could punish it by removing it. 
But they could ‘not go back upon the decision 
already taken by it. . 

As for the people, he would ask them to oppose 
the Congress only when it tried to mislead the 
_ public deliberately. They knew his method of resist- 


ance. After all, he had preached rebellion against the - 


mighty Sanatanist Hindu stronghold on the subject 
of untouchability and the result was quite good. 
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He might differ from the Working Committee. 
But having stated the fact he would recommend 
their decision for acceptance. He was of the opinion 
that they could still mend the situation to a large 
extent. 

He had said at the Second Round Table Con- 
ference that the Congress was the representative not 
merely of the few lakhs of the members on the 
Congress rolls, but it represented all the millions 
of India in that it had their real welfare at heart. 
Thus who but the Congress could represent the 
Princes and the people under them? When para- 
mountcy was at an end, surely the will of their 
people should be paramount. 

THE VOICE OF SILENCE 

Shri Girdhari Kripalani sang in the prayers sun 
ri sakhi Mohan ki yeh bansri piyari (gat adt weaat 
ae 4act fiat). Commenting on it in his post-prayer 
speech Gandhiji said that he was very fond of the 
bhajan both for the sweetness of the voice that 
had sung it and for the richness of the content. It 
described how Lord Krishna played the flute and 
the gopis went into exultation over it. God des- 
cribed as Krishna resided in everyone's heart which 
was likened. to the silent forest. Gopis were the 
human family. The refrain of the bhajan was that 
they were to listen to the voice.of the silence even 
in the midst of the din and the noise of the battle 
of life. All men and women were gopis before God. 
If they were to listen to the silence within, outward 
silence was of utmost necessity. If they were in tune 
with the Infinite, they would not move from their 
place even though bullets may rain over them. 

TO THE FIGHTING PARTIES IN GURGAON 

Turning next to the situation in Gurgaon, 
Gandhiji said that the Jats, the Ahirs and the Meos 
were still fighting. It was reported that they did 
not descend to inhuman levels and spared women 
and children and old people. There was arson on 
a large scale. They were burning huts, which to 
the dwellers were as precious as palaces to the 
princes. He appealed to the parties to cease hosti- 
lities when the Congress and the League had come 
to an agreement. The people must respect it and 
cease fighting; amongst themselves. Someone had © 
suggested that he should become the arbitrator 
between the fighters. He could not do so. He did 
not know the combatants. Nor had he ever been 
a self-styled arbitrator. He would have no sanction 
behind his award. He had not in mind the sanction 
of the sword. He meant the sanction of public opinion. 
In any event let the parties regard his appeal in 
the shape of an award which they should carry out. 

UNITED BENGAL? 

The talk of a united sovereign Bengal has been 
in the Press for sometime. The sponsors of the 
scheme, told Gandhiji that Bengal had a common 
culture and a common language. They did not want 
to split their Province in two. They were one 
people and would live and die as such. The valiant 
fight that the Bengalis put forth against Lord 
Curzon’s scheme of partitioning Bengal was not so 
very long ago. Gandhiji had nothing to say against 
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the argument. Indeed, it applied equally to the 
whole of India. If any single province wanted to 
do the right thing, he would not oppose it. 
Referring to this he said that some people had 
told him that the move for a united sovereign 
Bengal was a sinister one. The Hindus were fed 
up and wanted to separate West from East 
Bengal. The Bengal Muslim League had also 
rejected the unity plan but some people were 
still persisting with it and it was said to be due tothe 
fact that he (Gandhiji) was behind the move. He 
wanted to make it clear that he could never support 
any questionable practice. He was even told that 
money was being spent like water to buy votes in 
favour of a united Bengal. He appreciated unity 
but not at the cost of honour and justice. He was 
taken to task for supporting Sarat Babu. He was 
undoubtedly his friend. He was in correspondence 
with him. But he would never be guilty of supporting 
anything that could not be ‘publicly and honestly 
defended. That was his universal practice. He did 
not believe in questionable means even to secure a 
worthy end. 
New Delhi 9-6-'47 
THE LAST STATE 
In a parable Jesus told us of the danger of pious 
resolutions without a definite programme. When 
an unclean spirit goes out of a man and its place is 
not taken up by a good spirit, but the house is 
merely swept and garnished, then the evil spirit 
that has gone out will bring seven other spirits;more 


S. N. 


’ wicked than itself and will take possession of the 


well-intentioned man and the last state of the man 


will be worse than the first. 


- 


- The truth of this appears to be becoming: more 
and more apparent in the way the Madras Govern- 
ment is going about its business. It cleaned up the 
Adviser Regime, formulated good resolutions under 
the Prakasam Ministry and now seems to have 
relapsed into slumber. 


The news comes that the Firka Cottage Indus- 
trial Officers have been given the quit order. Public 
men of the type of R. Vinayakam Pillai who, out 


_ of their zeal for the Gandhian Economy, condescended 


to enter the portals of Government employment 
have had a rude awakening. These men are seasoned 


constructive workers who have to their credit much 


good work done in the past. We have no quarrel 
with the Ministry concerned as to the policies 
they choose to follow. That is for their constitu- 
encies to decide. If.the ministers are doing things 
contrary to the wishes of the people, it is for the 
latter to take the necessary steps to pull them up 
or in the last resort to disown them. But what we 
do expect is that the Ministry will, without any 
prevarication, state definitely the goal they are 
pursuing. The reversal of the Textile Policy and 
the abolition of these officers indicate which way the 
wind is blowing; and that makes us fear that “the 
last state of the man will be worse than‘ his first’”’. 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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AN ENGLISH WOMAN’S HUMILIATION 


An English sister who loves India writes to me 
as follows: 

“IT am deeply troubled and ashamed. You will 
understand something of how I feel. I cannot agree 
with the agruments of those of my friends who, in 
my view, seem to miss the spiritual tragedy of 
dividing and sub-dividing a great people on a basis 
of religious differences. If divisions must come and 
sometimes they seem to be the inevitable, inescap- 
able consequences of past policies, then let them come 
naturally and not by imposition from an alien hand. 
Then the healing forces, which Gandhiji: seeks to 
release, can freely play their part. It is no use, no 
use at all trying to solve India’s human problems 
by political jugglery, is it? Those who declared 
that it was unrealistic to follow principle and realistic 
to follow expediency, must take the responsibility 
for what they have done. ; 

“Of course, India will rise to her full stature 
in the end. But our follies have set the clock back 
temporarily. The trail of sorrow and suffering dis- 
tresses and humiliates me for I am convinced that 
whatever may have been India’s own share in creat- 
ing the present situation, our share is far greater. 
Would that our statesmen would make this confession 
and ‘come clean’. Then we might begin to build 
on-a basis of mutual trust and friendship. ” 

There are many English men and women who do 
feel humiliated at the injury their rule has inflicted 
on India. Division of a country or any part of it on 
a religious basis can never be a cure for communal 
strife. Such action is the very negation of religion. 
If the Hindus and’ the Muslims have gone mad 
temporarily, let us hope, there is no reason what- 
soever why Britain should not act sanely. Gandhiji 
has said more than once that their one and only 
duty is to withdraw their power. How we. shall 
elect to live is our concern and we alone can settle 
our differences satisfactorily. 


The division of India will, as the sister rightly 
says, be a spiritual tragedy. It will, in any event, if 
it comes about, be a very poor commentary on our 
good sense. Britain had to follow the policy of 
divide and rule in order to maintain her empire. 
Her departure should serve to unite rather .than 
divide. The opposite course will be our everlasting 
humiliation. | 
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Two ANNAS 


WHITHER STATES? 


_. [The following is asummary, from Gandhiji’s post- 
" prayer speeches on the 13th and 14th June and his 
' speech at the A. I. C. C. meeting, of his remarks 
_ about the duty of the States.— S. N.] 

4 _ On the 13th Gandhiji réferred with sorrow to 
_ the sad news he had heard that day that Sir C. P. 
_ Ramaswamy Aiyer, the learned Diwan of Travancore, 


4 the State People’s Congress from holding any 
_ meetings and, if the newspapers were to be believed, 


had said that on August 15th when the British 
_ transferred power to Indian hands, Travancore 


. would declare itself an independent State. If any 
_ Travancoreans objected, they were at liberty to 
 jleave the State. Gandhiji would like to know how 


_ Travancoreans were expected to leave the land of 


- their birth. Evidently, Sir C. P. was quite content 
_ for Travancore to remain in India so long as_ the 
British King was Emperor of India, but the moment 
the power passed into Indian hands, he - wanted 
_ Travancore not to join the Union of India. It was 
- an amazing position and wholly unworthy of any 
- State. If the British were going to be party to 
such conduct, it would be to their lasting shame 


. and Gandhiji fervently hoped that they would act 


on the square. And what applied to Travancore 
applied equally to Hyderabad. The Nizam’s firman, 
if the papers again were to be believed, was wholly 
wrong. 90% of the population in Hyderabad was 
non-Muslim. This State, as indeed all States, 
: belonged to their people. The rulers had the right 
- to exist only if they became trustees and servants 
of the people. Times had changed and if the Princes 
' did not take time by the forelock, they would 
- cease to be. The Congress had been a true friend 
of the States from the beginning. He cited the 
instance of Mysore inthe G. O. M.’s— Dadabhai’s 
‘time. The Congress had also served Kashmir, 
Baroda and other States. It had no desire to anni- 
hilate them but the Princes could not afford to 
disregard this great organization which represented 
the people in the States as it sought to represent 
the Princes. As for himself, he had always been a 
friend of the Princes and of all who possessed this 
world’s goods. He wanted.threugh his friendship 
to bring them close to the poor and needy, near 
to the bhangis of whom he was one. He appealed 
to them with all the emphasis at his command to 
come into the Constituent Assembly. He did not 
mind which it was. India was, alas! being partition- 
ed because of the MHindu-Muslim quarrels. Let 


had banned- 


not the Princes attempt to create further separatism. 
Gandhiji hoped that God would give the necessary 
wisdom not only to the Princes but also to Lord 
Mountbatten. As Britain’s last “Viceroy he must 
not leave this country in needless strife. 


On the 14th Gandhiji received a telegram from 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Alyer saying that Travancore 
was willing to come into the Constituent Assembly- 
of a United India, but if there were to be twa 


‘independent Indias, Travancore which had never 


been conquered would maintain an independent 
status while working in closest cooperation with the 
rest of India and entering into necessary agreements 
and treaties on matters of common concern. 
The Diwan stated that the majority of the _ 
people of Travancore were in favour of an inde- | 
pendent Travancore. Referring to this telegram 
Gandhiji said that he was sorry that he was no 
wiser on the mainissue. He could not help noticing 
a grave omission in the wire. Was there a ban on 
the State People’s Congress? If so, why? 


If Travancore would have come in provided 
there was no division or, in more precise language, 
no secession from the Union, surely this State should 
not treat secession as a signal for the balkanization 
of India. Travancore was independent when there 
was no politically unified India. Now that there 
was secession on purely religious grounds, Gandhiji 
would have expected a man like Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyer to advise the Maharaja of Travancore 
in no way to emphasize the secession by using, 
wholly wrongly, the vicious example set by the:All 
India Muslim League. 


He made bold to say that if a referendum were 
taken, the Christians of Travancore as also 
the Hindus, not excluding the untouchables, would 
vote against Sir C. P.’s strange idea of an indepen- 
dent Travancore in which he hugged the suzerainty 
of the British but rejected the suzerainty of the 
Union of the people of India. If Sir C. P. was 
unfortunately unable to appreciate his appeal and 
argument,. he hoped the other Princes would 
recognize the obvious wisdom of making common 
cause with the people of India in which, without 
fear of contradiction, he included the people of 
the States. 


Speaking at the A.I. C. C. meeting ang 
said : 


“There was atime when I told everyone to 
leave the States alone. At that time we were 
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engaged in a grim Tee against the third power. 
The times have changed. India is on the threshold 
of independence. Hyderabad and Travancore are 
talking of becoming independent States. Such talk 
is vain. I congratulate the majority of the States 
who have decided to join the Constituent Assembly. 
If they have come wholeheartedly, they are quite 
safe aS’ servants and trustees. They must march 
with the times. 


“Tt is amazing that the Princes who were virtual 
slaves of the British should spurn an honourable 
position in the Union of India and should want to 
be independent. The Union are not inimical to the 
Princes. But today when the reins of the Govern- 
ment have come into the people’s hands, they“have 
jealously to guard the welfare of the whole of India. 
The people of the States are with us. If the Princes 
become independent, it can only be at the cost of 
the freedom of the people of the States. So far as 
I know India, such a thing will never be tolerated. 


The Princes must read the writing on the wall.” ~ 


” 


MAN OR BEAST? 
in lands 


The so-called “ labour-saving devices 
where man-power is scarce, develop into “ un- 
employment creators” in countries where there is 
a surfeit of labour. With the advent of “ labour- 
saving devices” the artisans are thrown on the land 
in the first instance. Then the pressure becomes so 
great that man is obliged to compete with the 
beasts of burden for the “ husks that the swine do 
eat” | 

This is the position of rickshaw coolies. They 
are competing with tonga horses. A tonga needs a 
driver to guide it. Now, with the rickshaw, the horse 
is eliminated and the coolie does both the work of 
the horse and that of the driver at a lower charge. 
Thus falls man from the human state to that of a 
beast of burden. Man is not physically built like a 
horse. This change overworks his heart and he finds 
an early grave along with his morsel of bread. 


Any society which allows such degradation 
is guilty of inhumanity. People have organized 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
but is there no one to heed the cry of those who 
are driven by poverty and dire necessity to envy 
cattle-feed ? 


At least at one place, with the dawn of freedom, 
society is waking up to its duties. At Medan, 
Sumatra, the Chinese community has purchased and 
destroyed the ninety rickshaws that were plying in 
the town. The coolies were given 100 guilders each 

_and were either repatriated to China or were found 
“other jobs. 

Will our rickshaw-ridden cities like Madras and 
Nagpur take a leaf out of this and demonstrate 
that their social consciousness is awakening ? Madras 
is planning to license this nefarious traffic instead 
of banning it. Will the advent of Swaraj mean any- 
thing to the section of humanity reduced to this 
plight ? | | 

| J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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SOO, Oe Pn IT Cas ee ee Ce 


A SCIENTIST’S PROPHECY FULFILLED 


Ever since Gandhiji left Sabacnne on March 12, 
1930 in order to break the salt law at Dandi on 
the shores of the Western ocean, the Government 
monopoly of salt has been the symbol of foreign 
rule, and free salt has been the symbol of Swaraj 
in our eyes. The Dandi march drew the attention 
of the world to the iniquity of the salt tax, and 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane, the famous biologist, 
was one of those who criticized it in a number of 
articles written for the British press. He observed 
that in England salt is a luxury for most people. 


- However there are exceptions in England which © 


are interesting ‘because they prove the rule for 
India’ ( The Inequality of Man and Other Essays, 
Chatto and Windus, 1932, p. 231 7 

Professor Moss who investigated the dietary of 
coal miners found that in the deeper, and there- 
fore hotter, mines the workers ate astonishing’ 


“quantities of salty foods such as bacon and_red 


herrings. They also bought a good deal of table salt, 
and sometimes even relished salted beer. Moss then 
showed conclusively that this demand for salt was 
simply to make up the salt lost in sweating. 
The world’s sweating record of over two quarts 
in an hour is held by an English collier, and as 
much as eighteen pounds weight may be lost in a> 
single shift in a hot mine, including about an ounce 
of salt. A shortage of salt in the dietary leads to 
weakness and to a very distressing form of cramp. 


Now inIndia during the hot weather one sweats 
for twenty hours a day and :to make good the loss, 
over an ounce of salt per day may be needed. Salt 
is thus an essential component of the diet, and a 
tax on salt in India is as undesirable from the 
biological point of view, said Haldane, as would be 
an excise duty on wheat in England, and even more 
so. It is quite detrimental to the health of the people. 
No doubt its abolition would dry up an important 
source of revenue, but this need not matter if 
biological issues — questions of life and death — are 
regarded as equally important with economic issues. 
Haldane’s conclusion was that “the continuance of 
the salt tax is a biological argument fot Swaraj.” 
As it weighed most heavily on the poorest workers, 
he held that Gandhiji’s campaign for its abolition 
” ( Science and Everyday 
Life, Kitab Mahal, p. 199) and hoped that “ one of 
the first acts of a self-governing India will be the 


-abolition of the salt tax’’ (ibid, p. 29 ). 


Fis pious hope has een @ulaiied oye nt ae 
Government which took office on September 2, 


1946, an ever memorable date in the modern history 


of India. VoD 
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TRUST 
A joint meeting of the Kasturba_ Trust Provin- 
cial Agents and the Advisory Medical Board of 
the Kasturba Trust was held on the 30th of May. 


\. The Chairman explained the policy of the Medical 


Board. The Board had advised the Trust to con- 
centrate on the training of midwives and nurses 


: ie for village work according to the special syllabus 
prepared for that purpose and the agents should 


also select suitable candidates for training as 


the Trust, the Board had suggested that the Trust 


should concentrate on maternity and child-welfare 


work only. Considering the appalling figures of 
maternal and infant mortality in this. country 
maternity and child-welfare work was a crying need 
of the day. 

‘It was suggested that the training should be 


_ given as far as possible in rural areas, so that the 
i 


candidates had the rural background in view. The 
Trust should have one good training institution in 
every province. Possibility of utilizing Government 
hospitals in small mofussil towns for this purpose 
should be explored. The need for better educa- 
tional standard of the candidates was emphasized. 
The Trust should make arrangements for giving 
preliminary training to village girls so as to bring 
them up to the standard for imparting to them the 
specialized training. The policy of starting large 
numbers of small maternity centres under the care 
of midwives was discouraged. 

The agents raised the point that outdoor dis- 
pensaries were an absolute necessity in order to 
establish contacts and win the confidence of the 
villagers. The Board was of the opinion that out- 
door dispensaries should form part of the maternity 
centres wherever possible. Starting of independent 
outdoor dispensaries was discouraged. 

The question of domiciliary and institutional 


midwifery was discussed. From the point of view 
of providing better surroundings, 


better food and 
more rest to mothers during the first ten days of 
delivery, institutional midwifery was to be preferred. 
But it was impossible to provide a sufficient number 
of beds to enable every woman to deliver in an 
institution. Morgover domiciliary midwifery conduct- 
ed properly could serve as a very potent means 
of adult education. According to Dr. Dasgupta, 
the Public Health Officer of Bombay, domiciliary 
midwifery carried out properly, raised the standard 
of the whole village in about five years. The 
Board recommended that both institutional and 
domiciliary midwifery should be encouraged for 


-the time being. 


Some of the agents wanted a short course of 
instructions in medicine for the Grama _ Sevikas. 
The Board disapproved of the suggestion. They 
should have instructions in First Aid and Home 
Nursing, but nothing should be done to make them 
think they had been trained to treat sick people 
and charge fees. It would be a disservice to the 
: \ 
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villagers to expose them to half-trained medical 
workers. 


It was recommended that the village dais, 


wherever possible, should be given preliminary 
training so as to raise their educational standard 


and enable them to take full midwives’ training. 
Wherever that was not possible the daughter or 
the daughter-in-law of the village midwife should 
be given such training. The dais should be employed 
as ayas or attenders at the maternity centres. 
The workers of the Trust should try to win their 
cooperation rather than make them feel that they 


were rivals. 
New Delhi, 14-6-'47 Pape 
THE “CUE” METHOD 

Prof. Cue preached auto-suggestion. He told us 
that as long as we repeat the formula: “In every 
way and in every respect I am getting better and 
better every day” religiously often enough, it will 
have the desired effect on our constitutions. The 
Government of India appears to be an ardent 
follower of this method. There has been an alarming? — 
shortage of food in this country and it shows no 
possibility of getting less. Dr. Rajendra Prasad on 
bended knees is extending the beggar's bowl to the 
International Emergency Food Council for a supple- 
mentary allocation of 73,000 tons of wheat to India, 
in addition to the 485,000 tons of rice already 
allocated. As a supplement to this programme of 
mendicancy the Government of India comes out with 
a campaign of “Grow More Food”. This slogan -has 
been used, in season and out of season, during the 
last few years. The striking results of this, that 
have been obvious to the man in the street, are 
nothing but the ploughing up of a few well-kept 
plots of lawns of luxurious palaces and public 
parks. Weare not aware of any appreciable amelio- 
ration of the food situation as a consequence. 

What is needed is the will to plan out our 
cultivation so as to meet the situation. We should 
like to know how many thousands of acres are 
under cultivation to supply the needs of foreign 
tobacco companies. Is Government willing to ban 
such criminal misapplication of good social assets 
for mercenary purposes ? Again, thousands of acres 
of first-class fértile lands are being used for grow- 
ing the needed raw material for sugar mills while 
crores of palm trees in waste lands, which can 
supply the needed sugar and gur, are allowed to 
remain unexploited. Is it not time that reason guid- 
ed us in these matters, to pyt good land to such 
use as to supply the much-needed cereals? Has the 
Government the courage to tackle the vested inter- 
ests involved, so as to bring relief to the masses? 
Similarly, crops raised for raw materials for export 
must be surveyed to see what lands could be made 
available to supply the deficiency inthe acreage of 
food crops to make our harvests adequate for our 
needs. The first lien on our lands must be our 
primary needs and no land-holder should be allowed 
to raise crops to satisfy his financial greed, while 
the country is facing the danger of death from 
famine and starvation. What is needed is not a 
slogan but drastic action. J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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WHO AND WHERE IS GOD? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
I have defined brahmacharva as that correct way 
‘of life which leads to Brahma, i.e. God... Straight- 
away the question arises: ‘‘ What or who is God?” 
If man knew the answer, it would enable him to 
find the path that leads to Him. 

God is nota person. To affirm that He descends 
to earth every now and again in the form of a 
human being is a partial truth which merely sig- 
' nifies that such a person lives near to God. 
Inasmuch as God is omnipresent, He dwells within 
every human being and all may, therefore, be said 
to be incarnations of Him. But this leads us 
nowhere. Rama, Krishna, etc. are called incarna- 
tions of God because we attribute divine qualities 
to them. In truth they are creations of man’s 
imagination. Whether they actually lived or not 
does not affect the picture of them in’ men’s 
minds. The Rama and Krishna of history often 
present difficulties which have to be overcome by 
all manner of arguments. 

The truth is that God is the force. He is the 
essénce of life. He is pure and undefiled conscious- 
ness. He is eternal. And yet, strangely enough, all 
are not able to derive either benefit from or shelter 
in the all-pervading living presence. 5 

Electricity is “a powerful force: Not all can 
benefit from it. It can only be produced by follow- 
ing certain laws. It is a lifeless force. Man can 
utilize it if he labours hard enough to acquire 
the knowledge of its laws. 

The living force which we call God‘ can similarly 
be found if we know and follow His law leading 
to the discovery of Him in us. But it is self-evident 
that to find ‘out’ God’s law’ requites’ far harder 
labour. The law may, in ‘one word, be termed 
brahmacharya. The straight way to cultivate brahma- 
charyais Ramanama. I can say this from experience. 


Devotees and sages like’ Tulsidas have shown us 


this royal path. No one need give undue importance 
to my own experience. Perhaps I am right in saying 
that the potency of Ramanama was brought vividly 
home to me in Uruli-Kanchan. It was there that 
I asserted that the surest remedy for all our ills 
was Ramanama. He who can make full tse’ of \it can 
show powerful results with very little outside effort. 

“Following this line of thought I can-say with 
conviction that the orthodox aids to brahmacharya 
pale into insignificance before Ramanama, when 
‘this name is enthroned in the heart. Then and then 
only do we realize its transcendent beauty and 
power. In the vigilant search for this matchless and 
unfailing weapon we find that it is hard to: differ- 
entiate between ends and means. Thus, the eleven 
rules of conduct are the means to enable ‘us’ to 
reach God. Of the eleven rules Truth is the means 
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and God called Rama is the end. Is it not equally 
true that Ramanama is the means and Truth 1s 
the end ? . 

But let me revert to the original point. The 
accepted meaning of brahmacharya is the attainment 
by man of complete control over the sex organ. 
The golden means to’ attain that end is Ramanama: 
For proving the efficacy of Ramanama there are 
undoubted rules. I dwelt on them up. to.a point 


some months ago, but it will be worth while to 
recount them. 


(From the: original in Gujarati) 
New Delhi; 14-6-'47 


“ WELCOME, MY SISTER DEATH” 


Recently Gandhiji’ has ‘referred to’ death on 
two occasions: on the passing over of .Chakrayya 
and Acharya Kausambi. Those of us who have been 
with him at the passing into the unknown of’ his 
nearest and dearest have felt the power of the 
faith that sustains him on such occasions and gives 
him the strength not to weep as ordinary mortals 
do. Gandhiji has called Death man’s friend. ‘The 
following story of the great saint of Assisi 1 is aaiaiore 
in this connection. 

“When he was lying sick inthe palace a 
the Bishopric of Assisi and the hand of ‘the Lord 
did seem to be more than of wont heavy upon him, 
the people of Assisi fearing lest if he should die by 
night the friars would bear away his holy body to 
another city, ordered that every night ward should 
be diligently kept in the circuit outside the wall of 
the palace.” But ‘the saint himself was unafraid and 
in order to drown the violence of the pain’ which 
afflicted him used to ask for°songs in’ praise of 
the Lord to be sung to him. When he ° asked. 
and was ‘told that his infirmity was incurable, 
he spread his hands out to the Lord with very 
great devotion and reverence and ‘said with great 
joy of mind and body: “ Welcome, my sister Death.” 
He asked for Brothers Angelo and Leo to sing’ 'to 
him of Sister Death. “And when those two. 
brethren had come to him they sang, with many 
tears, the ‘Song’ of Brother Sun” and of the’ other 
created things of the Lord, ‘which the ‘saint himself — 
had made. And then before the last verse of the 
canticle he added some verses of Sister Death saying : 

Be thou praised, my Lord of our sister Bodily Death 
From whom no man living’ can ,eseape. . 
Blessed are they who are found in thy most holy will, 
For the second death’ shall not work them ill. » 
Praise ye and bless my Lord and give Him thanks, 
And serve Him: with great humility.” 
‘New: Delhi, 15-6-’47 e 
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HOW SHOULD THE INDIAN 
a UNION ACT? 
_ [Gandhiji’s post-prayer speech on 12-6-’47.—S. N.] 
Does the readjustment of the geography of 


India mean two nations ? I admit that the division 


having been agreed upon, unity becomes somewhat 


24 difficult. But assuming that the Muslims of India 
_ look upon themselves as a nation distinct from the 


_, fest, they cannot become so, if the non-Muslims 


a do not respond. The Muslim majority areas may 


call themselves Pakistan but the rest and the largest 


"part of India need not call itself Hindustan. In 
_ contradistinction to Pakistan it will mean the abode 


_ of the Hindus. Do the Hindus feel so? Have the 
 Parsis, the Christians and the Jews born in India,"and 
the Anglo-Indians' who do not happen to have the 
white skin, any other home than India ? I will omit 
the Muslims for the time being. I suppose such is 
the reason why Panditji refuses to call the non- 
Pakistan areas as Hindustan and loves to call them 
by the proud name of the Union of Indian Re- 
publics from which some Muslim majority areas 
have seceded. History has shown that possession 
of proud names does not make the possessors great. 
Men and groups are known not by what they call 
themselves but by their deeds. How is this 
Union to behave ? Already the taunt is being level- 
led against the Union that the much-maligned 
caste Hindus who, as I have shown in an earlier 
speech are in a hopeless minority, will ostracize the 
millions of the Scheduled Classes and (I will add) an 
equal number of shudras and the so-called abori- 
ginal tribes. And theif what of the other insignifi- 
cant minorities ? The so-called caste Hindus are 
on their trial. Will they recognize and do their 
obvious duty and give place to the least in the 
Union by affording them all the facilities to rise 
to the highest status ? And what will they do to 
the Muslim minorities ? Will they be regarded as 
aliens or will they be made to feel that they can- 
not be treated as aliens in their own land and 
that they will have all the opportunity that the 
tallest in the Union enjoy? Heaven forbid that 
the caste Hindus so behave as to prove Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah’s thesis that the Muslims and the Hindus 
are separate nations. Will they rise to the occasion 
and by their character, bravery, incorruptibility 
and toleration prove to the Muslims of Pakistan 
that ‘in the Union there is no discrimination 
whatsoever on the ground of religion, caste of 
colour and that the only test is merit which 
every industrious citizen of the Union will have 
“ample opportunity to acquire. 

I am told that there are people in the Union 
who have wrongly come to the conclusion that now 
there is no occasion for Hindustani—a compatible 
mixture of Hindi and Urdu. There are many holy 
shrines of Islam: Will they be honoured equally 
with the others? Will it be the same with the 
‘Muslim seats of learning ? On the proper treatment 
of these and such other questions, depends the real 
unity of India and I say this irrespective of what 
: is said or done in Pakistan. :Tit:for tat’ is the law 
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of the brute or unregenerate man. Such men have 
had their day. The world is sick of the application 
of the law of the jungle. It is thirsting for the 
brave law of love for hate, truth for untruth, 
toleration for intoleration. If this law of regenerate 
man is not to rule the world, it is thrice doomed. 


FOOD AND MORE FOOD 


We have time and again pointed out that the 
real solution of ,our food shortage lies, not in 
importing food from abroad, but in organizing our 
economy so that our food requirements are a first 
charge on our cultivable lands. At present there 
are rapid inroads on the available lands by attempts 
made by mills to get raw materials produced for 
themselves under the plea that they pay better 
prices. This is based on a false conception. More 
money does not feed one. This plea is calculated 
to mislead the ignorant, short-sighted farmer. In 
every province no land should be made available 
for money crops until the food supply is known 
to be adequate. Government should regulate the 
growth of crops. The farmers should not follow 
their whims. 

MILLS 


Even the supplies available are depleted by 
about 10% by the rationing authorities resorting to 
rice mills etc. Hand processing and parboiling of 
rice should be advocated. 

. FORESTS ve 

During the war for over ten years now, the supply 
of timber has been cut down. This denuding of 
forests not only affects the rains and water supply 
butalso erodes the land making it uncultivable. An 
energetic programme of afforestation is called for; 


we must aim at at least doubling the area under 
forests. ’ 
DESERT 


The Forest Research Institute draws attention to 
the fact that the Rajputana desert is expanding 
at the rate of 300 sq. miles per year. This is a 


’ serious calamity which needs. close study to be dealt 


with, India cannot afford to let its already meagre 
cultivable lands to be converted ‘into deserts. 

To this should be added the danger of an indis- 
criminate use of artificial fertilizers which will also 
in the course of a few years, turn cultivable lands 
into deserts, 1 

We hope the departments concerned will: be 
urged by the Government to do their utmost to 
solve these formidable problems facing us. ae 

| CATTLE 

Lakhs of heads of cattle have been slaughtered 
to feed the foreign armies and prisoners of war 
during the last few years. This has produced a 
serious shortage of milk. The remedy for this is 
not to import milk powder but set right the supply 
of milch cattle by an energetic policy of selective 
cattle breeding. To meet the shortage in the supply 
of plough cattle our short-sighted governments are 
going in for tractors. A short term remedy may be 
availed of to relieve the immediate distress but the 
long range means are the main steps to,’ meet the 
problem. 

’ J.C. KUMARAPPA 
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“WEEKLY LETTER 
OurR HERITAGE 

The prayer meetings have not been disturbed 

of late. The religious tolerance and the power to 

absorb and assimilate the good points of those it 
came in contact with, have been the special features 
of Hinduism and Hindu culture from ancient times. 
A correspondent, reading of Gandhiji's reference to 
Allopanishad in one of his prayer speeches, has 
sent him a manuscript copy. It consists of seven 
verses and is part of the Atharvan group. He has 
since received further printed copies. The senders 
have given the warning that it does not form 
part of the authorized collections. 

Professor Jaichandra Vidyalankar wrote to 
Gandhiji of Rana Kumbha, who was the grandfather 
of Rana Sanga, who in his turn was the grandfather 
ofthe great Rana Pratap. Rana Kumbha was one of 
the earliest Hindu princes to rebel against the 


a a a ee! 


Muslim domination of India. He defeated the Sultans | 


of Malwa and Gujarat and erected a victory pillar 
in Chittore which is in existence even today. On 
the victory pillar along with names Brahma, Vishnu 
and Mahesha is the name Allah carved in bold 
Arabic letters. 

The Professor tells of Sultan Jainubiddin of 
Kashmir, Rana Kumbha’s contemporary, who used 
to accompany his Hindu subjects on pilgrimage. 
He renovated many Hindu mandirs, some of 
which are still in.existence. Chhatrapati Shivaji 
and Maharaja Ranjit Singh honoured Islam, while 
they fought Muslim potentates. 

The learned historian attributed the present 
communal bitterness to the wrong teaching of 
history in schools and took Gandhiji to task for 
neglecting this. Gandhiji recognized the force of 
the argument. He asked the audience including the 
objectors to take to heart the lesson of the 
information and not to discredit Hinduism by 
their misbehaviour. 

RETALIATION NOT TRUE BRAVERY 

A correspondent wrote to Gandhiji that India 
was face to face with a Devasur-sangram. Time 
was over for altruistic flights of spirituality. Should 
he not follow the neeti, shathe shathyam samacharet 
(33 Wea aAara), or at least not interfere with or 
discourage those who believed in the wise maxim? 
Why should he be shocked by what Babu 
Purshottamdas Tandon had said in his speech with 
regard to self-defence ? 

Gandhiji replied that Babu Purshottamdas Tandon 
was his friend and co-worker. Differences with 
him did give him ( Gandhiji) a shock. It merely 
proved that he was a frail human being. If he had 
become a sthita pragnya (steadfast one ) he would 
be above delights or shocks. He was struggling to 
attain that state. 

As for the correspondent’s advice to give tit 
for tat, he had dealt with the question before. A 
good man was reproved for picking out of water 
a scorpion which stung him. His gentle but effec- 
tive answer was that the scorpion had acted accord- 
ing to his nature, even as he, the Sadhu, had acted 
according tofhis. Man’s innate nature was to be 
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invents cdeeeIeNIG The advice to be silent about 
the operation of the law of the jungle was an 
invitation to be a hypocrite. He certainly had said 
and he would repeat that retaliation was better 
than cowardly submission. But he could not help 
adding that retaliation was no mark of true bravery 
and it never allayed animosity. 


RESIST THE VIVISECTION OF INDIA 

A correspondent wrote to Gandhiji that he, who | 
had proclaimed that the vivisection of India would 
mean a vivisection of himself, had weakened. The 
writer had also invited him to lead the opposition 
to the proposed division. He could not plead guilty © 
to the taunt. When he made the statement he was 
voicing public opinion. But when public opinion 
was against him, was he to coerce it? The writer 
had also argued that he had often held that there 
was to be no compromise with untruth or evil. The 
assertion was correct. But the application must 
also be correct. He made bold to say that if only 
non-Muslim India was with him, he could show the 
way to undo the proposed partition. But he freely 
admitted thit he had become or was rather considered 
a back number. We had forgotten the lesson we 
had learnt for the past thirty years. We had for- 
gotten that untruth was to be conquered by truth 
and violence by non-violence, impatience by patience 
and heat by cold. We had begun to fear our own 
shadows. Many had invited him to head the opposi- 
tion. But there was nothing in common between 
them and him except the opposition. The basis of 
his opposition seemed to be wholly different from 
that of the inviters. Could love and hate combine ? 


WuHy DOMINION STATUS ? 

Some people have criticized the acceptance of 
Dominion Status during the interim period. They 
went so far as to say that the drama of indepen- 
dence was finished once for all. The present Viceroy 
was more dangerous than his predecessors who 
dangled before them the naked sword. He had 
tricked the Congress into submission by his persuasive 
powers. Gandhiji said that the correspondent had 
paid a high, though unintended, compliment to the 
Viceroy and at the same time belittled the intellec- 
tual capacity of the Congress Ministers. Why. could 
not the writer see the obvious? The country, i.e., 
the vocal part of it was with them. They were no 
fools. They disliked dismemberment of India as much 
as any other. But they were the people’s repre- 
sentatives in power. If the writer was in power, 
things might not have been different. In any case, 
it was not dignified to swear at the Viceroy if the 
leaders were ill-chosen or if the people were not 
true to the country. ‘As the king so the people’ 
was less true than ‘As the people so the king.’ 

If the British were to quit by August 15th next 
instead of by June 1948, they had to hand over 
power in some way. That was the way of Dominion 
Status. Indians could discard Dominion Status as 
soon as they were ready with their own constitution. 
And if they themselves weakened and wanted to 
continue the Dominion Status, there was no point 
in blaming the British. That would be cowardliness. 
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UNITED BENGAL 
Gandhiji has been receiving angry protests against 
what he has said about the movement for a united 
Bengal. He has been asked to disclose the names 
of his informants and hold a public enquiry. If the 
informants were wrong, they should be punished. 
If they were right, those who had accepted bribes 
should be punished. Gandhiji’s reply was that the 
protests were uncalled for. If the cap did not fit 
any head, there was nothing to worry about. And 
who was he, a private individual, to punish anybody ? 
That was the function of the law. The only effective 
sanction was an enlightened public opinion as 


q Tolstoy used to say. The distinguished soldier and, . 


later on, pacifist held that public opinion was a 
much more potent instrument than war.or strife. 
The speaker called this non-violence. The great Mr. 
Churchill had won the war for England. He was a 
scholar and a fine orator. But public opinion had 
dethroned him. In India, too, if public opinion was 
awake and strong, no one could do anything in 
opposition toit. Creation of effective public opinion 
depended on the cultivation of true courage born 
of truthfulness and non-violence. 

In the same connection another correspondent 
rebuked him for giving credit to any statement 
however false, malicious, stupid and unfounded it 
might be, if it came from those in whom he had 
confidence. Gandhiji replied that he had done a 
good turn to his friends and even those who might 
consider themselves his enemies by scotching the 
rumour if it was false, especially when he was 
himself accused of lending assistance to corrupt 
practices. He willingly pleaded guilty to the charge 
_ of wanting a united Bengal. He would not mind 
standing alone in defence of such unity, if it could 
be preserved with dignity, honesty and willingness 
on both sides. For’him it was no political game or 
bargain. What he wanted was a heart-unity. And 
although the provincial League had turned down 
the proposition, he made bold to say that it was 
possible for the Muslims of Bengal to give an 
assurance accompanied by tangible action that the 
Hindus had nothing to fear from the Muslim 
majority and there would be no parttition. Un- 
fortunately the omens appeared to be the contrary. 

Two NATIONS? 

* The, division of India, said Gandhiji, was now a 
certainty so far as man could see. He asked them 
not to grieve over it. He had never believed in 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s two nations theory and never 
would. Change of religion could never change 
nationality. He was as much of Pakistan as of 
Hindustan. If they acted in like manner, Jinnah 
Saheb would not be able to prove his theory in 
spite of the geographical division of India. 

Jinnah Saheb had rebuked his followers for 
calling him Shahanshah-e-Pakistan and he had said 
that in Pakistan the minorities would get a square 
deal. If he lived up to what he had said, things 
would go right. Having got what they wanted, they 
were expected to live in peace with their non- 
Muslim fellow countrymen. In Pakistan they had 
to assure religious freedom and equal rights for all 
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Why should the Hindus in Sind for instance be 
unable to,live there in peace and security? If a 
single Hindu left Sind, the Muslims should plead 
with him and welcome him back. To the Hindus he 
would say that they should shed all fear. No one 
could force them to change their religion or status. 

To the Hindus in the Hindu majority areas 
he would say that they should do the right thing 
irrespective of what the Muslims did. Thus only 
they would be able to disprove Jinnah Saheb’s two 
nations theory. 

MINORITIES IN PAKISTAN 

Gandhiji had a visit from some non-Muslims 
from severely stricken Rawalpindi. Naturally he 
enquired of them whether, now that Pakistan was 
almost a settled fact, there was any difference for 
the better in the behaviour of the Muslims round 
them. He was startled to be informed that the 
difference was undoubtedly there, but for the worse. 

How happy he would be if he could told 
truly that the information was coloured or that ‘it 
was wholly wrong and that the fact was that the 
Muslims were going out of their way to fraternize with 
the Hindus, the Sikhs and the other non-Muslims! 

Some friends from Campbellpore came and 
wanted to know whether they could live with safety 
in Campbelipore. Gandhiji hoped that he had no 
fear of any man, much less of Pakistan, for he 
feared only God. Therefore, he had no _ hesitation 
in saying to them that they should have no 
fear about their own safety because the area 
which they occupied was to be part of Pakistan. 
His assurance, ,however, could not _ produce 
much or any effect on them. They were frightened 
like most of the other non-Muslims who had to be in 
Pakistan. In reality, therefore, it was not he but 
Jinnah Saheb and other Muslim leaders of the League 
who had to give convincing assurances to all the 
frightened non-Muslims and dispel their fears. 

N. W. F. P. f 

Gandhiji suggested that the Qaid-e-Azam shoul 
lay all his cards on the table so that the world 
could see what he meant by Muslim majority rule, 
otherwise called Pakistan. 

There was a talk of referendum in N. W. F. P. 
He would suggest to Jinnah Saheb that he should 
meet the Frontier Ministers and Badshah Khan as 
also his Khudai Khidmatgars and tell them why 
they should be in Pakistan. If the terms were 
attractive, he would have no hesitation in advising 
his Frontier friends to be part of Pakistan and thus 
avoid conflict between Pathan and Pathan and keep 
their Pathanistan intact in a federation of the 
majority Muslim States. Surely it was not proper to 
divide the Pathans by a referendum into two parties. 

SCRAP OF PAPER 

It was open to the Hindus, the Muslims and the 
Sikhs and all the other communities even now to 
come together and treat the Viceregal document of 
3rd June asa scrap of paper in so far as further steps 
were concerned. It did nothing but register an agree- 
ment between the Congress and the League. It was an 
agreement: which neither party liked. The Congress 
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be willing partners in any division of India. Qaid-e- 
Azam Jinnah did not show enthusiasm about the 
agreement in as much as Bengal and the Punjab 
were to be partitioned. In whatever direction he 
looked, the only way he could see through the 
surrounding darkness was that all the, parties should 
come together and evolve a concerted plan so as 
to prevent further friction and further | bloodshed. 
New Delhi, 15-6-47 S. N. 


A WORLD MENACE? 


Every act of ours affects our neighbours either 
for their welfare or to their detriment. The economic 
organization of one .country affects another and 
upsets the peace of the world if the equilibrium is 
not maintained by a proper calculation of the use 
of natural :resources. The more we rely on an 
economy that is centred round current resources 
such as animal power, wood materials and other 
things which are capable of being produced by man 
or nature in unlimited quantities, the more permanent 
our economy will be. The more we base our economy 
on nature’s reservoirs such as coal, oil; etc., the 
more likely are we to come into conflict with our 
neighbours as and when these resources run short. 

England was at one time on a current economy 
with the horse power as its central motive force. 
The horse provided transport, and power for raising 
water and ploughing the land. With the advent of 
steam machinery coal came into vogue. This brought 
England into a reservoir-centred economy which 
moved towards violence as the stock of coal began 
to be depleted. In the meanwhile the U. S. A. came 
into the field with its tremendous resources of oil 
fields. England switched over from coal on to oil 
as the better method of obtaining its power. With 
the exhaustion of the oil fields by the ‘demands 
made on them during the last two global wars, 
Nations are prospecting further reservoirs all the 
world over. At the present time the peace of the 
nations of the world is poised on the possibility of 
obtaining oil from other parts of the world. Russia, 
Gréat Britain and the U,'S. A. are eager bidders for 
the oil of Borneo, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia etc. On 
their settlement depends the welfare of the world. 

India’s has been a cow-centred economy and now 
with:the talk of industrialization we are rapidly gravi- 
‘tating to a reservoir-economy based on petrol which 
is not one of our natural resources. Indian air 
lines are said to fly every day distances equal to 
the equator of the world. Last year over sixty 
million passenger-miles were flown. It is expected 
‘to double this in the course of the current year. 

‘India has over four hundred air-crafts on her field 
‘register and a big construction programme is well 
in hand. Some of.the finest international aerodromes 
are being constructed at Karachi, Delhi, Calcutta 
ands Bombay and the promoters of air lines hope to 
operate international air services. When one hears of 
all this much-vaunted “ advance and progress” one 
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trembles to think of what the consequences will be 
to the world. 

At the Labour Party Conference at Margate, Mr. 
Bevin, the British Foreign, Minister, is said to have 
stated that ‘the peace of the world, for many years 
to come, will depend to a very large extent on the 
solution. of the Indian problem.” And later referring 
to industrial needs of India he added, “India is 
dependent upon this oil (Middle East oil resources) 
as much as we are. As India is going into ind 
trialization, it will become more and more vital that 
these resources should be maintained.” : 

This indicates the menace that India may easily 
become to world peace if our present pace and 
direction towards industrialization is maintained. If 
India is to contribute to world peace, we have to 
take care of the methods we adopt. If our methods 
are such and if our daily life requires the exploitation 
of our fellow beings, ultimately we shall also follow 
the example set by Great Britain and America in 
their efforts to control their natural resources for 
their own ends. A proper consideration will call 
for a certain amount of reserve, self-control and 
discipline. These may have the effect of apparently 
‘progress’. But such control will be 
exercised in the interest of world peace. Are we 
prepared to regulate our economic life with this 
consideration of the welfare of all peoples as the 
centre around which all countries should organize 
themselves and if need be make the necessary 
sacrifices ? J.C. KUMARAPPA 


Blood Money 
A news item informs us jubilantly that up to 
the end of May, India has received as part. of her 
share of reparations eleven German industrial plants 
valued at about Rs. 14 crores. This is the result of 
the Paris Conference. ae 
Will this‘lead to building up . goodwill among 
the German people or will it assign India a place 
on the side of the atom-bomb-owning imperialists ? 
_. We understand that India has put in a claim 
for 18 per cent of the total number of items which 
may become available by way of reparation from 
Japan and our ‘“‘technical missions” are going to 
Japan to “part the garments.” ns 4 


It is a tragedy that our springs of Swaraj 


should be polluted at the start with such “good 
neighbourly ’” acts. \ * FLOCK 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XXII 

3 ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
 Cumulate v. wat seu a dar, 2 Bar ar awe | 
as WEIL Gye wb be bh GS ae 
a Cumulative adj. & aaa, aga est, Gea | 
i Yo ily Ka} «Vis 2 pas 
' Cumulative evidence n. aga ® BGT 1 os 4 os 


~ Cumulus n, 2; aaa 2% 1 hd © dol tat 


| Cuneiform adj. feaifat 1 US : 
| Cunning adj. zt, was, Afr, ganz, Tag, 
a ST | BS gle cokel «lew AVE oe 
- Cunning n. aarh, agua, afd, wears, ez | 
a LS sible «silty « ie «SV 
seit, sett; aa | 
> ws teosF Ly «db 
Cup v. feet ama) Wh 
_ Cup and ball n. 42-42, a faeqar Ae 1 
JF © ni ig Pee 
aat 1 
ge «Vl, 2% ol- 
Cup, a bitter m. sgar aaa ar qua 
we bo aw oS 
Cup, challenge n. fart ora, ( at staaaretst fear 
mat @, ala ar artar) 1 
(© ste bh pyc be bs F ose gx) dh vb 
Cup was full, his ga act ar g:aa staf az a ar) 
JF S24 Se TG 
Cups, in one’s awa agrq g%, Stee aaa ata | 
be Vee FS gy Derby ols 
Cup and the lip, there is many a slip between 
the adt sat Fat, at aa! agate feet a ae 
. en! 52 > sxe Lab w Sa ol 
Cupful n. cer 1 we “ks 
_ Cupping glass n. aft : ip ae 
Cupboard n. aemdt (aaa, ard dhe, a7 aha 
TEA) | 
(S 5a te aS ee S ce LW 2) wl 
Cupboard love n. asses) art, aewaet ated 1 
Gow 5 we «sah SJ lee 
Cupel n. gartt, aftar (ata-ardtat ara 2A) | 
(S “go 35 F tke ae) bal Se 
Cupid n. BAA, ARE BAC, AA; Bat sear | 
Ky Jie 1Ose Vy Ly ok 90S 
Cupidity 2. aaa, a1 e) «/d 
Cupola 7. 9a, Batt, qa) ore aS ee iS 
Cupreous adj. dite, HA Sar iter 
rs Ea Tat; BIA, SNS | 
Jy 26 ! oh wl gi ing cis 
Curacy 7. qatar de ge; ara Teta fer 
ote © coh ol ow dbl © wool 
Curate n. aaa Tat, aaa Tae 
sok ol «sek th 


a Cup nN. ATS, ara, 


Cup-bearer n. aaa fare, 


\g¢ 4 Ob 


Curative n. @, qaiefi; act seine he 
xe Ds oS ote! tale los 
Curator n. tale, tae (aaaaag at faarfiad) 
(us €2 bos b ye i) IS , iS) gS, 
Curb nm. zal, qzit aoiz; Gs, wena; WH aa az 
Ge UT 1 asad SS Sy, fy SF ales dibs 
Pe ome 4 OSL 
Curb v. taat, eet; Tat TEATS Ce Go KN AS, 
Curds n. ad; az i le» ‘> 
Curdle v. a Sart at aaa, Wa BT) 
Glee a cha b bleys 
Curdle the blood v. .4a wa IAT (et ar aN) 
(= Wied 58) We ee OS 
Cure n. 494, a, fRara, zai |e «cde Prd a MN 
Cure v. Sa wa, Har dm een; ae fase; cHar: 
GAA; ANG SAA (Fs, Wea, AAS ahaat TAH BA) 1 
Ai YG UK HUE wyS GF Ke Wy GT Wet 
AL Ws F 8s rhe et Ff oly) WS 
Curfew n. wach aft frat amaze az at at arez 
atm asti Sou Cue cor dS S BS 
jie le th ple re 
Curfew order n. 94 Het -( HH ext Waal eH) 
($= BS ay wie 4%) $3) 95S 
Curio n. ata aig, atid aq (fedt sar ar gad) 
(me AL WS) Hs Al ce oe 
Curiosity n. a4 ge waa az, asta dig, aalet aeq 1 
$9 ASP) ge ee ole J che IL 
Curious adj. asta, fusi, water, ast; atts, adie 
ope hob te wT WT) NG we 
Curl n. var, F7e (aH); a, GA, Tr 
. @ «= sh (6 dh) si yS Mee 
Curl v, 4% 2a, ged saa, algar, ae Gar 
WS cb Gye WB Te cho Jb 
Curl up v. aitar quar, faz HIAT | ‘e Sy ws wv 
Curly hair n. Gaus ars 1 Jb NpGaF 
Curl of the lip ge Maa, ate aazAT | 
Ugee’ orl AL (~~ 
Curlew n. TpeeT oe yar aft ataqret quiet) y 
(Bey JY gx os SK, b!) KT o 
Curling irons or pins or tongs m. aelet gas 
amas aTa we cat: NWSnF F oSh 
Curling 7. 8% Gs Sats wads aga Bar war} 
a Ve UW 4g Gee v9 IT oe LS A! 
Curmudgeon n. War, a) owed LS 
Currant n. Jaret fearaa (aes, Bs ae as THI Fe) | 
(Je © i, JC 5s) JY (dpi) RPK oly 
Currency n. att, a (fed ats farsa) aaa; fara, 
aia, farat 
& dk & tok (6 clot re J) dle 599 
Currency, the _teport is gaining Wat Gs wat 3S 
& So ee = 
Current adj. TH 1 Se 
Current . ami, aera, am (faseist) | 
(S J€) sleo edly clas! 
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Current business . 4aql Ha | °¢S Ue 
Current coin n. aa fart) & be 
Current expenses m. 07H Wat cr 34 
Current language n. wa atet i dx cle 
Current month n. aaa Adar cy Uy 
Current price n. aM wa, Awa fae — 
ti We oly © o'sk 
Curricle n. gaat at afealét at atetat aret | 
oh ‘Sy U9} 45 cri O yp, 99 Se 
Curriculum ». ata ar fret qatx Para; sesh 
Wa ies S shh tulS oa FS Us 1 as 
Currier n. 4a, FaSt BAA ale Waza 
Nip SS, rei so Vee cle 
Curry 0. 4as1 Bart; wt PAL, ABA, Asa RAT | 
OSes ale lS Yer Ti poet 
Curry fdvour v. Aes atal, faaedt-qrgt art Bear | 
bs wil She Ss LST Jalt 
Currycomb n. ata, ava 1 iS WS Lad 
Curse #. UT, Sa, TTA, AUT; ast, fara, Az | 
jlo ke ob So) clean 6ccal wis 
Curse v. U7 am, aaga eat, Beat | 
eS hs kaa bs wl 
Curse of Scotland n, Wize aaat (ATT TAT) | 
(a 6 Sb) Ww 6 es! 
Cursed adj, gu, waRa, eT i Fy! eat A, 
Cursive adj. aan gov, faaene (aaa fears) 
(6 GUS SF gle) 252 dye th 
Cursory adj. aaa, azi, 4 a a 
. Ln A Oy hy pe 
Cursory glance ». aadt aqt 1 Oy 
Curt adj. sal, dia, ee UW, AFAT | 
eS) le NSS USS, 
Curtail v. Fel, FA BU, Ser BeAr 
LS Vo bS Tlie 
Curtain m. vai, fas; Saww w'y> tte oy 
Curtain, to draw the v. Tal staat, gal sarat | 
ltl eS AWS o> 
Curtain, mosquito m. waed, Aeaaret | Shee «sm 
Curtilage m. wat sofa at aarat | bbl es St 
Curvature gad, gaat, als, 41%, aa a gat | 
Curve \ ye LYS Js Lh che CSV Ghee 
Curvet n. (aigal) saa, Bam, Be | 
Jily Slee) Le (ST 2 50S) 
Cushion m. afer, met, mary oF ou SG 
Cusp n. ald, ata, far \- «Se ede 
Cuspidor (e) n. ara 1 ob Og 
Custard #. Bast Fa, er she Gs FS 55) 15) cas sods! 
Custard apple m. wats, dtaraa 1 dele «as 
Custodian 7. aa, eta, CAH | 
cov «obs sot SS, 
Custody m. waa, tal, Baran, eqs: SqaTa | 
oe teble 6 63 lS, «dl 
Custody, take into U. MRFAR Bear, Sat Bar 
Wow as AS BY 


Spe 


Cut off v. Gaa awa, Hat He Bar; 
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Custom n. wa, ftars, da, atta, ga, cea; med, 
q@iant, fast | | 
GH «ssh > § Sok eS ee fia 04d, Jb cs Tae ‘erg 
Customs m. ®&, was, sara, Bat 
Sie (NS cb yae 6 
Customs house n. azazerar, ata 3 
| ih cox ale Spat 
Customary adj. myst, tae waar, arse aie, 
THT 1 en Gly 2 glay cobs) cry ed yar 
Customer n. Met, WaT) w+ « ve 
Customer, awkward or queer n. acta gaat area 


isl © CGS coe 
Customer, ugly gu a @ua anadty vl ols bl, 
Cut n. ae, weet, Bea, dtu; FEA, Wa! : 


ae Cd tlie «SE Gh «oe 
Cut v. Beal, Hea, Hs sar, Be swat; Aart, aa 
Saal, Fo HL Bar; Bis Bar, + WAT; BA BAT; TUATAT 
ae Ald 54S Ue Ub ok HF ofl LS «Ur 
od “is i" thle <i clos See tl ne 
Cut above, a adj. AB BAT AM 1 4) oe ch! 
Cut, short 2. atar wear, are wear | 
aly VT 6 aed y lr dire 
Cut a loss v. Ga Wat Aw at Tal (quar SAB TS ) | 
: (do, ge Olas) Ve ye TIF yao gile 
Cut and dried aa-aaa, Ta-THa 1 LB kk 
Cut and run v. fae art t We 
Cut a tooth v. aa fast 1 UG cil, 
Cut both ways @lat atm sear; etal ace waa strat t 
UT ue es Bib vy tL Gb uss 
Cut coat according to cloth v. aa zat aa 
qaiat | bole 05, FS @Xo sl 
Cut down v. went fia, Sa BAT, Fela | 
Lb LST UL F ok 
Cut in v. fat aes yeu, vase ar sat; (arr FH) 
faasiet wag sat | SUT dikl sll Jy une ae 
*% 
| WS SF WS (uw Ht) 
Cut in two or into pieces v. a Zee Jl CHe-sHe 
meat 1 US 5 Sg SKIL 5 SF os 
Cut no ice v. $3 A Aa WA, BS Bal a Sls Agar 
LS a gi ap ona 
Tea RAT m 
Gee BAT [US oy b W555 cl gS ae Cl US oe 
Cut off with a shilling v. digra = a aan an 
aad Ua at aeea wT US SO FS gs Le yg 
Gs: ‘edie \ Ch) eh Gad 
Cut out v. BAT (49SHI1); lea, Bsn war, ag: 
frarmat | WEG ay el dle (6 2S) eg 
Cut prices v. qa Farr | ba ol | 
Cut short v. star wear US ba 
Cut the record v. agit & Ha, ansle ag sa | 
le ab a. OS! Mle J sok 
Cut throat n. gat, Ta 1 WT «os 
Cut to the heart v. Raat ale wart | 
: | ble Se ds 
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Cut up, be v. get sat t Vase So 
_ Cut up rough ov. fargar, gear aap Ve wed 3S 
: Cut out for him, his work is gas aa gat a 
me tm tis Paco ee 
_ Cut ont for such work, he is 42-38 wah ax 
7 A a ae 
Cutaneous adj, faced, aaé ar aia | 
Ny & JUS L LAF ‘Gile 
«Cute adj. arr, arene ols ASL 
= Cuticle nN. facat, BIS, qtr | ed « Slee ‘ber 
. Cutis n. Has Fag St es AT Arar T 
. ave cei £ he ox xe fl 
- Cutlass n. atyt, az ean BN aa | 
.. Nd Jar SA Sk Shaw 
' Cutler n. ga, ae, Sat, ade aaa 
i. Ys Sle opts ws ie iS Ar 
| Cutlery n. weté aa mater, ad, age ait; at 
| sfigiet aaa at Qatar am 1 os! Lb os cc 
as 5. pe \ a Us Sf v552 ost! tonsy dle sie 
_ Catlet nm. waa, Hie at aestasi fefear | 
St. Sse tle US. 
~ Cupar n. Ba saa, AT oe WLS oe 
eae! n. Betas, Ber ay Tae 
shee 3 Bye «Vn OO 
B Cutting adj. guct gat, sledt Zaft | ae ‘SP oe 
Cutting n. ea (aeanat); aga (at age a 
Val ws fea sow) 1 Sal (SF se!) oS 
: (ae S dost S bob Sy w) 
_ Cyanosis n. fae a att % ae (at aaa ata As 
REA AAS ART TE THT) Ly ak bh ee 
(Be ROK oc dei che G F os -) 
Cycle nm. 4, at, 2140, faafaar, ak; gaa, 74; 
afar 1 bl $26 so dley tys vale vo fle 6 Se hig 
Cyclist n. asia a agiarar, arfsifis aera | 
Wo ade BL VWs wy 4 KL 
Cyclone n. a7RaK att, ager; art Zar 
3 I> She dL cpuil sls SS 
3 Baiceetis n. %at Encyclopaedia | 
i Encyclopaedia we 
Ceters nm. TU Bs Apaqet eq | 
ee! ye Wo AG AI oliy 
 Cyclostyle n. atarres (Fs sas ss fad 
wa Ba TMB eR NK Ga we aT zg) 
= Eee cgeae ue F Soe Al) Yel ML 
“Ss (we cle TO, 
. Cygnet n. fae FT © 
* Cylinder a. a8, svat, Fat 1 Gy BB ob 
Cylinder of a gun m, grat i be 
Cylinder of a steam engine nm. Wd 1 5 
Cylinder of a sugar mill‘. aati ce 
_ Cymbal m. dia, asta, aga 1 bas le athe 
Cymric adj. a (8) WIE (te) He 
Cynic n. aeagl, Sa a aig faeeAaTeT 
Nu J8 9 \ eae le SG 
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Cynosure n. qWuUa3s feat sqagit ar za ange ae 
Ba Tet al SIT ar alas FZ, teqararr, aa fra 
GaN Bla a age Ty | 
IV gps 5a) peel oo bh cee KS ue Gee dhe LE 
See pice ne hh lca) cow lee lect = 

tle oy ji L gst 

Cypher mn. %@t Cipher | Cipher 45.» 

Cypress nm, al WRI ee © +- 

Cyprian adj. afsiaaer waatar 1 Ys 

Cyst n. tua aa beg S 

Cystic adj. qaa es maa 6 ileal le ST oy 

Cystitis n. qa aa a aaaat aaa | 

rg 1S ata VS cage 
Cystotomy n. qa aa a ware sizat (aataa) 
(om 4)) UT FEL de S oy 
Czar or tsar or tzar n. Sa8l aaa, We | 
35 wl © sy 
Czarevitch n. Weal atlaez ar 7aUTH | 
cle kb sels © 3's 

Czarevna nm. Wiel waAHRAaret | orlKel, So's 

Czarina n. WA ditt gl S os 

Dab v- a7& Bar; Fart Gar, Tar | 

° Gx Vig lle cls Se 

Dab n. a7&; dar, gam; win, aa, ga; a 
feral ait waar | 

See te S ped A tated fee SOF ty cle t Se 

Dabble v, Tat# Saar, wet a7 eat, He wera; feet 
east fs agate WR sou, grt dea: Piha 
F pE SF EWS) chee Ue coe Gh LY uw Jl 

5 SEV ee ae de 

Dabchick n. ada fafear, (qaidt& feeah) 1 

(S 5S sk-) be S os 

Da Capo (attdt dftafter a ata) aed fax 
awat a Matt | 
SE gle oe Got (Hw eee bos Ke oy) 

Dace nm. adtat ae aarat qaett | ber SK, ANS os 

Dachshund n. 3% azar sift ata gar) 

SVs Sit Soe © oh Al 


ay © oth 


Dacoit m. mH 1 5% 
Dacoity m. st 1 &% 
Dad or daddy m. ar, frat, weary GH! ob 
Daddy long-legs n. seit diate stgr1; sedi, Stet 
“NS Ses hoe oft Qt 
Dado m. aaa ag aa at qa alt ath stat at; 
aaa dara fraat fee fraa sagt a wat BA 
fet atige < SS sl Lh oe Sy © and 
SSI oy wr tm be © lo FT a F fy we 
elf & 6 tb 
Daedal adj. areata aa gan; yeaa, ysyasar 
Hal, TART | 
azz lee Use dog «6st! tLe be “6 58 
Daffodil ‘». 3% saat dat acta t 5 kL Sl, el 
Daft adj. Fa, TH, Aaah See «STL Hy 
Dagger m. aa, gu, Pema | OLS lee ee 


\ 
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Daggers drawn, at ™3i% gs ga, Hs-qas gwa 
al a | Jo \ gH? £ 7 J, | 63 9 J ¥, 23 

Daggers, look v. Faas Ataie sam | 
Gihis ah. Ogle ee> 

Daggers, speak v. 8 agar (areata ) 
(eo vsl) Vlasips “S> 

Dago n. aateaenat, dgmet ar fast 1 

: satel bk NEY esis SOY! 
Daguerreotype m. fax ar cade ST godt Relat 
ated et sot oft BF $3 | 21, or nxt Lb 
ut ale ei at x ib ae 
Dahabiah Nn. Fellas, aes Aatal areal, ATT AT Fach 
SS ob gh cghb S wa fo alles 
Dahlia ». 3% a HS, Shear; Ae THT BIS wT 


Lf, JY 6 Sy 3h) tlh5 J 'f — dh | 
Dahlia, blue m. aaraq a argafea ara 
ah Xe b Lge! 
ch Fea n, safer ral ; 
\ sles <: ole. st 


Daily wa, asa, eas, faa, eats UAE BAMA, 


afas GNA FT] 1 55 feb Ass alga, «gay 
ws ole le dls > clo ge 


Daly bread nm. twat TA; as TA, Vai, afer 


| Ber «cgay shay dh t 35 Say 


6d 


_Daimio 2». wie Sefer at wha 


uta ko’ Sie t oll 


Dainty n. 823 aye, AVA, TANT 


sey coo ay iB ay cel 
Dainty adj. BAS, WAH, Gat, aH, aKa 

nti wile jaw « U5N (by 
Dairy n. 4 ae ARG, AFaa, Halal site 
AAAS BCS; TIS BGS! We; Tar steal gaa; 
THATS | aly ope, fe « 4k dey 6 aS ary 

< oye 9 B59 ee Be Bo ass ‘Wkig 6 

JF soks 


Dairymaid or ‘dairyman n, Dae; TAT | 
MS tore 


Dais n. 7a, HAA, Fat Sera | 


eb ea, lis) pe baer) Ni ox 


Daisy n. daa ast ge (ara wai gaa 2); 


TSAI; afgan, welt 1 WT SN) dae Se Le Boge 
6 soe led tole SF (a TV 
Daisy chain 1. sit ge) a ai oe © (dn) «as 
Daisy cutter n. vigr St aga sa Gq aera at; 
_ (feaet) Fe St sia oe aeadt a 
oty oe AS (ue OTS) te Bi Ot Fe oe We 
| ak SY x 
Dale n. at, matt LF coals 
Dalesman n. Sad fafteemat arfeaiar eaarat | 
» Ve ae Vysly Le tL sl 
Dally v. st azar, aA; tieadie sear, 2 oA, 
Seal BAT | 


Seams Foy Ar) 2° AST J be Ji se ys re 4 


Dally away v. aaq fasrat altar 1 by IS 


Dalmatian n. dan gar at ass. aa atgah far 


Wer sat ft 
Vile VL PN Se Be EN pte ose 
Daltonism n. wilet Benq, qa wW at alt ae 
wi ga a Fa azar 
43 Une dG, JY os a Scele «cy, laail K ar 
LK. &> 
Dam n. aia, 4a, tH; are, at _( cyeitat ) 1 
(S 0354) Ob cle $35) cay cai 
Dam vy. aia af ae afaar, teat, Hara, sea BAT | 
GF ay chawh ATs, clash aay basil 
Damage m. 3&a1a, Tet, STAAL | lee UY lai 
Damage v. 32a Tea, BIT Bea, de-els seat; 
az warat | WES sb 5 ye 59 LS OLS cblyy Obads 
Damages n. atalat; $s 1 Sb tsk» 
Damask n, 72a caret ar ast rg (Bae a? gt EF alaz) 
(ue . LPP oe ty uv uv!) WS og gs bk whys obo sy 
Damaskeen or damascene v. ware a ge fae 


We oy 2 Vy 
Damask rose n. 31% gala See 
(§ Gte) GIF JY. 
Dame n. anata, aaa, aftdt; welt 
aly S32 & SL 


Damn v, aA, AI BAT, FW aaa, vee Asay 
Lee ue Aj le ly hI, dey 
Damn, not care a v. Su at wae a set 
LS 4 oly, & 13 


Damn, not worth a tinker’s apa) wat, eer 


eo dt alaa a at 
eo 4nd ce OS S or cu © OS 
Damocles, sword of n. Gaur St a ara wT ZI 
ay I chy ip ge oe 
genre and Pythias fest ate, vat faa, srt az 
2) Gk ‘4 ae wom > 
Damp adj. ater, at mI efter gait 


La She Walp s 


Damp 2. aat, dts; gaat, fra ENS eels) te ea 


Damp v. fava, aa ar after sen; ferma atgan, 


oft gare | Ue Ce by ee ST UF 4 3 oli 
Damsel n, Sarat, seat, gare, sear 


LS” sos. 68 once shee 


Damson n. 2% gat, aeart J) de ST 
Damson cheese n, SQ GARB FEAT | 
nS 2% ae 
Dance v. ataal, He, BIA | lye! bes x lel 
Dance attendance on v. ths a war, dat at aa 
teat | bey cis 2 um byw cle, ‘3 2 ‘ 
Dance to one’s  tuney. fete fant a waar | 


lle Vas hl Ser eee 


Dance upon nothing v. tre grat 1 UL wily 
Dance, lead anyone a ¥. aa aaa, east we azar, 
an azat| 8S. 2G Wi. a v jG bas gli 


ee 


; 
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NON-VIOLENCE 


[ The following is from Gandhiji’s written message 
' for the prayer gathering on 15-6.'47,—S. N.] 

. I would love to attempt an answer to a question 
_ which has been addressed to me from more than 
one quarter of the globe. It is: 

| How can you account for the growing violence 
among your people on the part of political parties 
for the furtherance of political ends? Is this the 
result of the thirty years of non-violent practice for 
ending British rule? Does your message of non- 
— violence still hold good for the world? I have 
condensed the sentiments of my correspondents in 
my own language. 


In answer I must confess my bankruptcy, not 
that of non-violence. I have already said that the 
non-violence that was offered during the past 
thirty years was that of the weak. Whether it is 
a good enough answer or not is for others to judge. 
It must be further admitted that such non-violence 


India has no experience of the non-violence of the 
strong. It serves’ no purpose for me to continue to 
repeat that the non-violence of the strong is the 
strongest force in the world. The truth requires 
constant and extensive demonstration. This I am 
endeavouring to do to the best of «my ability. 
What if the best of my ability is very little? May 
I not be living in a fool’s paradise? Why should 
I ask people to follow me in the fruitless search? 
These are pertinent questions. My answer is quite 
simple. I ask nobody to follow me. Everyone should 
follow his or her own inner voice. If he or she 
has no ears to listen to it, he or she should do 
the best he or she can. In no case should he or 
she imitate others sheep-like. 


3 One more question has been and is being 
asked. If you are sure that India is going the 
a ‘wrong way, why do you associate with the 
“! 


lonely furrow and have faith that if you are right, 
your erstwhile friends and followers will seek you 
out ? I regard this as a very fair question. I must 
not attempt to argue against it. All I can say is 
that my faith is as’ strong as ever. It is quite 
possible that my technique is faulty. There are 
old and tried precedents to guide one in such a 
complexity. Only, no one should act mechanically. 
Hence I can say to all my counsellors that they 
should have patience with me and even share my 


e wrong-doers? Why do you not plough your own 


belief that there is no hope for the aching world. 


~ HARITA 
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can have no play in the altered circumstances. | 
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except through the narrow and straight path of 
non-violence. Millions like me may fail to prove 
the truth in their own lives, that would be their 
failure, never of the eternal law. 


NON-VIOLENCE OF THE BRAVE 


The Congress President in his concluding speech 
at the A. I. C. C. had said that Gandhiji had not 
been able to show the way of combating communal 
strife in a non-violent manner as he had done in the 
case of fighting the British. Gandhiji had said that 
he was groping in the dark and though he said that 
he was solving the Hindu-Muslim problem for the 
whole of India by his work in Noakhali and Bihar, 
he (the President) had not been able to understand 
how the technique could be applied on a mass 
scale. That was why he was not standing with 
Gandhiji that day and had agreed to the partition 
of India. 


Gandhiji’s reply was that his groping in the 
dark referred to the fact that he did not know 
how to make the people see his view-point. He 
had no doubt that non-violence was as eifective a 
weapon against communal strife as it had proved 
in their struggle against the British. The people 
had followed him then, because they knew they 
could not face the might of British arms in any 
other way. It was the non-violence of the weak. 
That won't serve the purpose in communal strife. 
For that was required pure non-violence of the 
brave. 


Speaking in the prayer meeting Gandhiji said 
that while he admitted his impotency regarding 
the spread of the ahimsa of the brave and the 
strong as distinguished from that of the weak, the - 
admission was not meant to imply that he did not 
know how that inestimable virtue was to be 
cultivated. Consciousness of the living presence of 
God within one was undoubtedly the first requisite. 
Acquisition of this consciousness did not require or 
mean temple-going. The daily recitation, however, 
carried with it certain well-defined implications. 


-Assuming that the millions of India daily recited 


at a given time the name of God as Rama, Allah, 
Khuda, Ahura Mazda and Jehovah but the recitation 
was not free from drunkenness, debauchery, 
gambling on the market or in gambling dens, 
black-marketing etc., the Ramadhun was a vain and 
inglorious effort. One with a. wicked heart could . 
never be conscious of the all-purifying presence of 
God. Therefore it was truer (if it was a fact) to 
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say that India was not < “renee ‘far niche fesdatt of the 
ahimsa of the strong than that no programme _ had 
been devised for the teaching. It would be perfectly 
just to say that the programme just mentioned for 
the ahimsa of the strong was not as attractive as 
that devised for the non-violence of the weak had 
proved to be. He hoped that at least his hearers 
who daily attended the prayer meetings would lead 
the way in expressing in their lives the ahimsa of 


the strong. 
_ New Delhi, 22-6-'47 SooN: 


A PROHIBITION ANTHOLOGY 


(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 14, Page 139 ) 
{20 and ar are by Dr. R. F. Rattray (Alcohol- 

drinking) published by the Cambridge United Tempe- 
rance Council. —ViG.'D. } 
: 20 

Motoring has made the old standards of so- 
‘briety entirely out of date. The motor vehicle is 
highly lethal. Would you license public-houses along 
our railway lines for the use of engine-drivers ? If 
an engine-driver is known to drink before driving, 
he is punished. If he is known to do it twice, he 
is severely punished. Yet the difference between the 
risks on the railways and on the roads is simply 
overwhelming. The railway train is limited to rails 
and controlied by signals: the motor vehicle can 
move in any direction and is controlled by signals 
only at busy crossings. Motorists kill more people 
in one year than all the railways in Great Britain 
and Ireland have killed since railways were started. 
The bearing of alcohol on the problem has been 
publicly acknowledged in the Highway Code and 
in the report of the committee appointed by the 
British Medical Association. Professor Widmark, 
of the University of Lund in Sweden, pointed out 
that the only scientific test of intoxication is the 
blood test ... The degree of intoxication is directly 
proportionate to the amount of alcohol a person 
had absorbed into his blood. Professor Widmark 
found that the amount of alcohol in the blood that 
constitutes a person a danger to the public while 
driving a motor vehicle is -1%. Notice the small 
quantity of alcohol that is necessary to make a 
motorist a danger— one thousandth part of the 
blood content. Professor Widmark's test has been 
accepted in law courts in Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Switzerland, the United States of America — and in 
London. In Norway no one is allowed to drive a 
motor vehicle within eight hours of his having taken 
any alcohol at all. 

21 

The main answer to the contention that 
alcohol-drinking confers benefit by its paying 
large sums in taxation is, that when people are 
turned out of public-houses, the public has to pay 
for the consequences of their alcohol-drinking — 
in lowered efficiency, in accidents, hospitals, cost 
of public assistance to the poor, loss of working 
time, the influence on illness and diseases (think 
of the incurring of venereal disease ) cost in law 
courts, prisons, mental hospitals. 
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PAL TING OURSELVES ON THE BACK 


In a preface to a brochure on the work of the 
Congress Miunistries, ‘Achatya Jugal Kishore, the 
General Secretary of the Congress, states that “a 
careful perusal of the pages of this brochure will, 
I hope, convince the unprejudiced reader, that the 
achievements of the Congress Ministries within 
such a short period of less than one year, have not 
been inconsiderable.” It will depend upon what we 
look for as the goal and the fulfilment of a popular 
ministry. The Congress manifesto made all manner 
of promises to alleviate the distress of the masses. 
It is not possible at this stage to go into a detailed 
examination of items on the programme of the 
various. Congress Ministries. But even one who 
runs may read that there is evident a lack of 
coordinated policies. Various Governments are 
following their own whims and fancies. 


The Central Government is pursuing the scheme 
of a fertilizer factory at Sindhri. But they have not 
taken the trouble to organize a soil inspecting squad 
all over the country to enable chemical fertilizers to 
be applied scientifically and according to prescription. 
Merely placing tons of fertilizers in the hands of 
farmers, who have not been accustomed to the use of 
such materials, and who have no means of analyzing 
the soil and ascertaining their requirements, will be 
like giving sugar-coated quinine pills in the hands of 
alittle child, and it will have an equally tragic result. 
These fertilizer factories will prove a bane to the 
farmers if their use is not scientifically controlled 
and regulated. If the Government were really inter- 


ested in the farmers and had a policy to regulate 


the use of this product, they should first of all form 
their service squad to help the proper utilization of 
fertilizers. Instead, they are concentrating purely on 
the production, ownership and management of huge 
producing ynits and spending public money on these 
enterprises. 


While the Government of Bombay is seriously 
considering taking legislative action to ban the :pro- 
duction of vanaspati, the sister province of Madras 
is planning to have nine more factories from next 
year, four in Andhra Desh, four in Tamil Nad and 
one in Malabar. Of ace the Government hopes to 
run at least one. 


If the country is to be led by responsible Govern: 
ments, it is essential that the responsible Govern- 
ments themselves should be clear in their minds as to, 
what things are not good for the people. It GHinet. 
mean that a Congress Ministry in one province 
holds vanaspati to be bad enough to be banned, 
another Congress Ministry considers it amrit-like to 


_be promoted by themselves. We cannot look forward 


to any progress as long as such a policy of drift 
holds the field. We need a properly coordinated 
policy for the whole country. Is it too late for the 
Constructive Programme Committee to assert itself 
and declare the policy that. should be followed ‘for 
the benefit of the whole country ? 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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ee STORY. HOUR 
z ( Continued from Vol. XI, No. 18, Page 173 ) 
_ [The following is from Tajrid-ul-Bukhari translated 
into Urdu by Allama Husain bin Mubarak, which I 
__was able to look into, thanks to the kindness of my 
friend, Dr. M. Hafiz Syed of Allahabad University. 
a = 0G. 1. 
. XVII 
When he died, the Prophet left behind him 
poeither coin, nor slave, nor anything else except 
his white mule and his weapons and a piece of 
land which he had given away in charity. 

"4 « XVIII 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, 


_ poor woman. Therefore, when she heard that some 
_ prisoners of war had been handed over to the 
_ Prophet, she went to her father in the hope that 
_ he would let her have one of these as her domes- 
tic slave, but found that he was not at home. 
So she told her step-mother Ayisha why she had 
_ come, and returned to her house. When the Pro- 
_ phet came home, Ayisha told him how Fatima had 
_ come to ask for a slave. Thereupon the Prophet 
/ went to Fatima and said, “I have come to give you 
- some good advice which is more precious than any 


- at night, say Allah-u-Akbar (God is great) 34 
- times, Subhan-Allah 33 times and al-hamd-ul-Allah 
33 times.” 
5 XIX 
The Prophet once went to his daughter's house 
_ but came back without seeing Fatima who told 
_ her husband Ali about this unexpected incident. 
- When Ali went to the Prophet and asked him, he 
_ replied, ‘I saw a silk curtain hanging on her door 
and so came away.” When Fatima was told the 
- reason for the Prophet’s displeasure, she asked 
him what he then expected her to do. ‘Send the 


curtain away, he said, “to So-and-so who is 
in need.” , 
; XX 
The Prophet said, “That man incurs God's 


_ greatest displeasure who is extremely quarrelsome.” 

: XXI : 

The Prophet said, ‘God appoints somebody to 
rule over a number of subjects. Then if ‘he does 
not protect them’ and promote their welfare, he 
will not be able to enjoy the fragrance of paradise.” 

XXII 
The Prophet said, ‘‘ God likes men to be gentle 
on every occasion.” 

XXIII 

A man once asked the Prophet for religious 
instruction. He replied, “Do not give way to 
anger.” The man repeated his question several 

- times; and each time the Prophet said, “Do not 

give way to anger.” 
XXIV 
The Prophet said, “It is incumbent on one who 
believes in Allah and in the Day of Judgment, that 
he should not: injure his neighbour.” 


was once dis- 


_ number of slave girls, and it is this. When you retire 


XXV 

A woman of bad character was pardoned by 
God only on account of one meritorious deed on 
her part. By the side of a well she once found a dog 
who was licking dust and was on the point of dying 
of thirst. She managed to draw somewater from 
the well by improvising a rope out of her clothing, 
gave it to the dog and thus saved its life. 


SW ADESHI 

[| The following is from Gandhiji’s 
speech on 20-6-’47. —S. N. ] 

I am told that with the advent of swadeshi raj 
in the shape of swaraj, the spirit of swadeshi is 
fast disappearing from the land. The stock ot khadi 
is perhaps at its lowest. It is no unusual sight to 
see what are called Gandhi topies worn by men 
who are otherwise clad in paradeshi. If that is true 
on any large scale, the dearly loved liberty, in my 
opinion, would. be short-lived. Goodbye then to 
the hope of India becoming the Light of Asia, asgby 
right it should be. Paradeshi goes side by side with 
luxury which a correspondent says is rampant 
everywhere. I fondly hope that whilst the tragic 
picture might be true of the cities of India, it is 
not so of the villages, if only because they were 
famishing. 

Immediately after my return to India in 1915 
I discovered that the centre of swadeshi lay in bhadi. 
If khadi goes, ] contended even then, there is no 
swadeshi. | have shown that the manufactures in 
Indian mills do not constitute swadeshi. To that 
belief I cling evem today. 

Think of the bonfire of foreign ‘cloth we had 
during our first national struggle. Shri Sarojini 
Naidu and Pandit Motilal Nehru threw their 
fineries in it. Pandit Motilal Nehru later wrote from 
jail that he had found true happiness in the 
simplicity and purity of khadi. It is sad that that 
spirit does not exist today. The charkha is the centre 
of our tricolour flag. It is the symbol of unity and 
the non-violent strength of the millions. The yarn 
spun by the charkha, I consider to be the cementing 


post-prayer 


force. which can bind those whom the three colours 


of the flag represent. That is why [have said that 


the whole fabric of Swaraj hangs on a thread of the | 


handspun yarn and have called the charkha our 
mightiest weapon. Where is that wheel today ? 

I have already reminded you that if you have 
the “swadeshi spirit in you, you will refuse to look to 
the West for the supply of your major wants. I have 
no quarrel in this time of extreme scarcity if India 
imports foodstuffs and cloth from outside, provided 


it is proved that India ‘is wholly unable to supply 


the two wants from within India. This is in no 
way proved. I have not hesitated to say and I 
would repeat that India is fully able to manufacture 
her own khadi and grow her own foodstuffs in her 
numerous villages. But alas! the people have become 
too lazy to look inward and insist on supplying these 
two wants from within India’s borders. I will go 
even so far as to say that I will face starvation 
and nakedness rather than look to the West to 
supply the two needs. Without grim determination 
it is not possible to do the right thing. 


e 
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TOWARDS REALIZATION 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
What is the mark of him who has Rama 


enthroned in his heart? If we do not know this, 
there is danger of Ramanama being much misinter- 
preted. Some misinterpretation is already in existence. 
Many sport rosaries and put the sacred mark on 
the forehead and vainly babble His name. It may 
well be asked whether I am not adding to the 
current hypocrisy by continued insistence on Rama- 
nama. I must not be deterred by such forebodings. 
Silence thus brought about is harmful. The living 
volte of silence needs to be backed by prolonged 
heartfelt practice. In the absence of such natural 
silence, we must try to know the marks of him 
who has Rama in his heart. 

A devotee of Rama may be said to be the same 
as the steadfast one (sthitapragnya) of the Gita. If 
one goes a little deeper it will be seen that a true 
devotee of God faithfully obeys the five elemental 
forces of nature. If he so obeys, he will not fall 
ill. If perchance he does, he will cure himself with 
the aid of the elementals. It is not for the dweller 
in the body to get the body cured anyhow —he 
who believes that he is nothing but body will 
naturally wander to the’ends of the earth in order 
to cure the body of its ills. But he who realizes 
that the soul is something apart from, though in 
the body, that it is imperishable in contrast to the 
perishable body, will not be perturbed nor mourn 
if the elementals fail. On the contrary he will 
welcome death as a friend. He will become his own 
healer instead of seeking for medical men. He will 
live in the consciousness of the soul within and look 
to the care, first and last, of the indweller. 

Such a man will take God’s name with every 
breath. His Rama will be awake even whilst the 
body is asleep. Rama will always be with him in 
whatever he does. The real death for such a devoted 
man will be the loss of this sacred companionship. 

As an aid to keeping his Rama with him, he 
will take what the five elementals have to give 
him. That is to say he will employ the simplest 
and easiest way of deriving all the benefit he can 
from earth, air, water, sunlight and ether. This aid 
is not complementary to Ramanama. It is but a 
means of its realization. Ramanama does not 
in fact require any aid. But to claim belief in 
Ramanama and at the same time to run to 
doctors do not go hand in hand. 

‘A friend versed in religious lore who read my 
remarks on Ramanama sometime ago wrote to say 


that Ramanama is an alchemy such as can transform . 


the body. The conservation of the vital energy 
has been likened to accumulated wealth, but it is 
in the power of Ramanama alone to make it a 
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running stream of ever-increasing spiritual strength 
ultimately making a fall impossible. 

Just as the body cannot exist without blood, so 
the soul needs the matchless and pure strength of 
faith. This strength can renovate the weakness of 
all man’s physical organs.. That is why it is said 
that when Ramanama is enshrined in the heart, it 
means the rebirth of man. This law applies to the 
young, the old. man and woman alike. , 

This belief is to be found in the West too. 
Christian sciences give a glimpse of it. In this issue 
of the Harijan Rajkumari has given apt illustra- 
tions culled from a book written by Seventh Day 
Adventists. , 

India needs no outside support for a_ belief 
which has been handed down to her people from 
time immemorial. 

Haradwar, 21-6-'47 
( From the original in Gujarati) — 


FROM AMERICA 
(By M. RK. Gandhi ) 
Mr. Richard Gregg writes from U.S.A.: 


“Today’s New York newspaper carries a 
dispatch from New Delhi stating that you have 
given up hope of living for 125 years and that 
there is no place for you in India because of the 
deluge of violence. If this report is. substantially 
correct, I beg you, please reconsider your attitude. 
As I see the matter there is far more at stake than 
present violence in India, even if this should last 
for fifteen years. 

“India is the source of the deepest and strongest 
spiritual insight and culture in the world. It is also 
the most enduring. Despite the grave harm that has 
been done to Hindu culture by the modern loss of 
religion and contact with the West which so fvlly 
embodies that secularism, Hindu culture still stands 
supreme. Most of the world will soon be ruined by 
violence and greed and godlessness, but I have hoped 
that there would be a remnant, no matter how 
small, in India which would keep its spiritual an- 
chorage and be an island of hope and _ spiritual 
insight which may once more be the source oi life 
and sanity for the stricken world. 

“More than anyone else, you represent that 
Hindu culture, and the continuance of your life 
is of great importance to all the world. Even 
thouch for:a time the number of those who 
agree with you and truly follow the road of ahimsa 
may shrink to only a handful, the very smallness 
makes possible an enhancement of quality and spiri- 
tual power. Then when mankind have learned 
better out of their suffering, (it seems to be the only 
wav most of them can learn), they will turn again 
to the spiritual sources. We may not tell God that 
if violence {the folly of men ) does not stop within a 
certain time that fits our hopes, we will stop doing 
our utmost including living as long as we can in 
order to do our utmost. I only dare say this to you 
because I want you so much to stay with us. 

“Let me speak in a little more detail. Very 
careful economic studies over a long period of time 
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have shown that there are several waves or cycles 
or rhythm of economic activity of various kinds. 
There is a 54-year rhythm of wholesale prices, an 
18-year cycle of real-estate activity, a 9-year 
wave of another sort, and a still other variety of 
31/, years. Ail the great depressions have been 
governed by these. All these cycles reach their 
lowest point in 1951-52, We are now entering 
what will probably be the severest economic depres- 

ion that industrial nations have ever «experienced. 
It will engulf the United States as well as all other 
nations. With the present dependence of Great 
Britain on economic aid from the U. S., the inevi- 
table recession of that aid will, I believe, put an 
end to British interference in India. If another war, 
such as now seems likely between the United States 
and Russia, occurs, there will be the end of the 
present Western civilization and the dominance of 
the White man over the world. I think that Hindu 
India can then lead the world out of the holocaust. 
That is my hope. I beg of you, please try to live out 
all those 125 years so that you as God's servant 
may play your part in that supremely important 
time. India and the world will need you then even 
more than now. Because this is a moral world 
governed by God’s laws, mankind must suffer by 
its continued violation for centuries of these laws, 


* especially by the governments of the nations. The 


sufferings are terrible to contemplate, but if they 
did not come, it would indicate that this is not a 
moral universe after all. So, the very suffering is 
a proof of our optimism, our belief that God’s laws 
prevail and can no more be successfully violated 
than man can violate the force of gravitation. 
“God bless you and keep you. Please, please, 
reconsider your discouragement and keep on living 
for the rest of the world as well as India. As I 
wrote to you in my last letter, there is always 
violence during and soon after the transfer of 
political power between nations and groups. When 
the thirteen American colonies broke away from 
Britain in 1776, we had our riots and fighting too. 
It was called Shay’s rebellion. All history shows 
similar phenomena throughout the West, and enough 
of India has beén infected by the Weetern ideas 
that it follows. But I hope the infection will end 
when the next war comes and Jndians see beyond 
any doubt where irreligious Western culture leads.” 


The dispatch from which Mr. Gregg quotes 1s 
substantially correct. The loss of hope arises from 
my knowledge that I have not attained sufficient 
detachment and control over my temper and emotions 
which entitle one to entertain the hope. One day 
I found to my cost that J had not attained the 
required detachmcnt. No one has the right to live 
at all unless it is a liie of service. And a man 
withovt detachment in terms of the Gita cannot 
render iull service. 

A faithful confession of one’s failings is good 
for the soul. It enables one the better to get rid 
of those failings. Let the readers of the Harijan 
krfow that I am making every effort to get out of 


them so that I can regain the lost hope. In this 
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connection I should also repeat that the hope is 
open to every one who dedicates himself to the 
service of his fellowmen. Nor need:it be laughed 
out as an idle dream. That it may not be realized 
in me and many fellow aspirants should be no 
proof of its futility. 

The statement that I find no place for» myself 
in a society that bases itself on violence has no- 
thing to do with the reported loss of hope. I 
deliberately use the adjective ‘reported’ for I do 
not want to harbour the thought of hopelessness. 
What was true when the report was made, need 
not be and, is not true in an’equal measure today. 

It must be clear that there can be no place for 
a man of peace in a society full of strife. Yet he 
may live the full span of 125 years and may hope 
by ceaseless striving to make a place for himself. 
That is exactly the meaning-of my second statement 
and no more. I am in that society, though not of 
it. The statement registers my protest. 

Has the non-violent effort of the past 30 years 
come to naught ? I have already argued out the 
position in my speeches reported in these columns. 
It is to be hoped that the violence has not pene- 
trated India’s villages. Be that as it may, I wholly 
endorse Mr. Gregg’s warning that “we may not 
tell God that if violence (the folly of men) does 
not stop within a certain time that fits our hopes, 
we will stop doing our utmost incll¥ing living 
as long as we can.” I very much fear that the 
dispatch in question tore the sentences out of their 
context and evoked the doubts expressed by Mr. 
Gregg. I hope I am incapable of judging God. 

New Delhi, 22-6-'47 
AMIDST THE REFUGEES 
AT HARADWAR 


Several refugees from the Frontier Province and 
some from the Punjab had seen Gandhiji at the 
Bhangi Colony and told him their tale of woe. 
They pressed him to visit the camps at Haradwar. 
Consequently he motored to Haradwar on the 
21st instant with Pandit Jawaharlalji. He took me 
with him for medical inspection. The refugees at 
Haradwar are distributed in five or six camps. 
Their number was 32,000 on the day Gandhiji 
visited the. place. I went to all the camps. With the 
exception of the camps run by the Marwari Relief 
Society and the Birla Brothers which are catering 
for small numbers, the conditions were not satis- 
factory. Men, women and children lay huddled 
together in the midst of dirt. Flies swarmed all over 
the place. Sanitation and medical facilities were poor. 
It was said that there were 400 to 500 pregnant 
women among the 32,000. So far as I could see 
there were no arrangements for their care. 

There should -be arrangements for regular 
D. D. T. spraying of the camps as a safeguard 
against cholera and better sweeper service should 
be ensured. The refugees should organize sanitation 
squads from among themselves. There is no reason 
why the refugees should not be organized to give 
all the necessary labour for the camps. 


New Delhi, 22-6-'47 Si Ne 
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PUBLIC FASTS 

A young Maharashtrian couple wrote to Gandhiji 
that their inner voice had directed them to fight 
against the division of India and, therefore, they 
wanted to go on a fast which they would break 
only if Pakistan was undone. They wanted to fast 
in Gandhiji’s camp and asked for some place to 
stay. Gandhiji-told them that he was not staying 
in his own house and he could not offer them 
hospitality in a place where he himself was a guest. 
So the couple went on a fast in front of the 
Bhangi Colony. Addressing them in the prayer 
gathering Gandhiji said that the parties did not 
know the science of public fasts. So far as he knew 
it, the fast would be wholly unjustified and wrong. 
It could produce no effect on him, much less on 
others. He could only dissuade the couple from the 
false step. He advised them to follow the course 
he had suggested, namely not to divide themselves 
from their Muslim brethren and sisters but regard 
themselves as one, and, if their example was followed 
by all the inhabitants of the Union, Pakistan would 
be wholly inoperative. If the hearts of the non- 
Muslims were sound, the physical partition could 
produce no ill effect. He, therefore, invited the 
couple to devote their energy in the constructive 
channel he had indicated. He admitted that time 
seemed to be running against them but that only 
meant that their faith was on its trial. 

‘The couple wrote back to say that they could 
not go against the dictates of their conscience and 
break their fast. Addressing them again on the 
second day Gandhiji said that all possessed a 
conscience but it was not fully awakened in all. 
Could a thief claim to be following his conscience 
when he committed theft, or could the maddened 
Hindu and Muslim mob claim to be acting accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience when they 
killed each other and butchered innocent children ? 

He claimed to know more about the science of 
fasting in India than any one else, and _ practically 
all those who went on a fast followed his advice. 
The latest instance was that of Kausambiji who 
gave up his fast unto death at the speaker's behest. 
In his opinion the couple were wrong in persisting 
with the fast and he requested them to give it up. 
They were young and inexperienced. He appealed 
to them to listen to the advice of one grown old 
in the knowledge and technique of fasting. He 
suggested that their conscience was asleer. It was 
no use learning scriptures by heart parrot-like. Man 
could only live according to them if he had 
digested what he had read. Only then would his 
conscience, be really awakened. 

The advice had the desired effect and the couple 
took some milk and fruits in our camp at night. 
They wrote to Gandhiji thst henceforth they would 
devote themselves to the constructive effort 
prescribed by him. ee 

PARTITION IN A BROTHERLY SPIRI 

A note appeared in the Press that the Muslim 
League and the Congress members of the Partition 
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Committee had agreed before the Viceroy that the 
partition would be effected in a brotherly spirit. It 
was a good thing that H. E. the-Viceroy had been 
able to achieve. But he knew that sweet words 
buttered no parsnips. He would dance with joy 
when he found a series of acts following the words. 
The world was tired of eloquent speeches and 
writings. Both the things were overdone. Hunger 
was appeased by even a dry crust of bread with- 
out butter but never by honied promises. 


TRAVANCORE AGAIN 

Travancore delegates to the A. I. C. C. saw 
Gandhiji on his silence day. They told him that 
there had been no exaggeration in what he had 
said about the suppression of the State Congress 
in Travancore. Meetings were held, lathi charges 
made and 35 persons arrested on the previous day. 
Free expression of opinion was being gagged. Be 
that as it may, he was convinced that a declaration 
of independence was of no consequence in an 
independent India. Such a declaration was tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war against the free 
millions of India. Such a thing was inconceivable. 
especially when the particular prince had no backing 
of the people of his State. The audacity of such 
a declaration was amazing. It was possible when the 
actions of the Princes had the backing of the British 
power. “ If I am not mistaken things have changed,” 
he said. Who was to become independent ? The 
Princes or the people? His advice to Sir C. P. 
and all other Dewans was that if they were loyal 
to their Princes they should advise them to join 
the Constituent Assembly. | 

DOCTRINE OF TIT FOR TAT 

Babu Purshottamdas Tandan visited Gandbiji on 
his silence day. He said that he did believe in, 
training-in arms for the people, but it did not 
mean that he believed in the doctrine of tit for 
tat. He regarded it a vicious doctrine. Gandhiji 
was pleased to have the emphatic repudiation and 
invited Tandanji to state his views for the public 
on the doctrine of tit for tat and the limitations 
he conceived to be possible on the use of arms. 

Referring to the same subject he told some 
refugees: ‘Muslims are your brothers. If anyone 
sinks to the level of the beast, it does not follow 
that all should do likewise. The Muslims cannot 
go on killing you. No one can live on killing. If a 
Muslim kills me, what will he gain so long as I 
remain without any hatred in my heart? Love 
alone can win over hatred.” 

NATIONALIST MUSLIMS 

Khwaja Saheb Abdul Majid came to see Gandhiji © 
during the week and expressed a hope that the 
Nationalist Muslims won't be neglected by the 
Congress. Like Gandhiji, who claimed to be a good 
Hindu and therefore a good Muslim, Parsi etc., 
Khwaja Saheb claim:d to be a good Muslim and 
therefore a good Hindu and a_ good Parsi, 
Christian etc. ‘This means,” said Gandhiji, 
“that for God-fearing men all religions are good 
and equal, only the followers of different religions 
quarrel against one another and thereby derly 
their respective religions. I hope those in the 
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Union of India would be worthy of their faiths 
and would be proud to call themselves sons and 
daughters of the same soil, claiming perfect equality 
in the eyes of the law. Religion is no test of 
nationality but a personal matter between man and 
his God. In the sense of nationality they are 
Indians first and Indians last, no matter what 
religion they profess.” 

Answering another correspondent, who had 
expressed fear with reg&rd to the fate of the 
Nationalist Muslims in the Union of India, he said 
that the Union of India had to show by its action 


_that no matter what was done in the so-called 


Pakistan Provinces, the Union Provinces would be 
strictly just and fair in their treatment of their 
Muslim brethren. Pakistan should make no difference 
in their regard for the Muslims as well as the other 
minorities. This had no reference to the apples of 
discord which the foreign power had thrown in 
their midst such as separate electorates. 


POTENCY OF PRAYER 

On the 18th instant Gandhiji and Badshah Khan 
met Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah at the Viceroy’s House 
and in accordance with the arrangement at the 
meeting Badshah Khan later met the Qaid-e-Azam 
at the latter’s house. Badshah Khan was straining 
every nerve to find some means of avoiding bloodshed 
in the N. W. F. P. Gandhiji asked the audience to 
pray with him for the success of Badshah Khan's 
mission. But he warned them against disappointment, 
if their prayers were not answered in the way they 
might have expected. If they were inclined to judge 
God that way, they were much.«mistaken. God 
answered prayer in His own way, not theirs. His ways 
were different from the ways of mortals. Hence 
they were inscrutablé. Prayer presupposed faith. No 
prayer went in vain. Prayer was like any other 
action. It bore fruit whether we saw it or not and 
the fruit of heart prayer was far more potent than 
action so-called. 

THE PROBLEM OF N. W. F. P. 

Referring to the movement for a free Frontier 
State called Pathanistan, Gandhiji said that the 
movement had come to stay for it was a solid 
movement. If it was an anti-Indian movement, it 
was a bad and mischievous thing. If it was meant 
to conserve, as he thought it was, Pathan life and 
culture, it deserved every encouragement. Geogra- 
phically it was only a bit of India; numerically too 
the Pathans were very few compared to the millions 
of India. But their warlike qualities and their 
position on the map of India gave them an impor- 
tance all their own. The Frontier was a Congress 
Province. It was so when the Congress was in the 
wilderness. And it was now too when it was in 
power. It was also represented on the Constituent 
Assembly. But now it was face to face with a delicate 
position. There was the referendum immediately to 
be held. Both the Congress and the League were 
committed: to it. It was not open to any one party 
to vary the terms. The issue was to be Pakistan or 
Hindustan. This had a sinister meaning in the context 
of what had happened in front of them. Were they 
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to be with the Hindus or with the Muslims ? The 
Congress was not a Hindu organization. It never 
was and he hoped never would be. But how could 
the Pathan mind grasp the difference in the midst 
of confusion becoming worse confounded from day 
to day. He would advise the Congress to make 
its position clear and would ask the Muslim League 
to do likewise. Let both honour the Pathan senti- 
ment and let the Pathans have their own constitu- 
tion for internal affairs and administration. It would 
promote Pathan solidarity, avoid internal conflict, 
retain Pushtu culture and the Pushtu language. » 
If they could do that they would be better able 
unitedly to federate with Pakistan or the Union of 
India. And this he would advise whether there was 
or was not a referendum. Any premature referendum 
would be a leap in the dark. 

S. N. 

A MAN OF PRAYER 


Badshah Khan is a man of few words. There 
is always a sense of joy in seeing this tall figure, 
typical of the race to which he belongs, walking 
with or talking to Gandhiji. 

Recently the issue of the referendum has been 
worrying Badshah Khan immensely. “I am a man 
of peace. I cannot bear the thought of a fight 
between Pathan and Pathan.’ This is the sole 
thought in his mind today, how-to avoid bloodshed 
among those who are his kith and kin and among 
whom he has been as one that serveth for all 
these long years. 

On saying goodbye to me last evening he said: 
“Pray for us. We are going to have to face terrible 
times.’’ Badshah Khan is nothing if not religious 
and he believes in the efficacy of prayer. It was 
sad to see him anxious. But withal one could sense 
also the courage of his race within him and the 
courage born of faith in his cause—the cause of 
the solidarity of the Frontier Province. Many 
criticized him for going to Jinnah Saheb’s house. 
But just as pride and violence go together so 
humility is the first essential of the non-violent man. 
What mattered it if by going to Jinnah Saheb’s 
house and having a talk with him the lives of 
many Pathans and the integrity of the Frontier 
Province might be saved? It was no confession of 
defeat of his cause that took him there. Badshah 
Khan is the uncrowned king in the hearts of 
thousands of his followers because he is their 
servant and the crown that service gives cannot 
be taken away by any outside force. 

New Delhi, 22-6-'47 
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EDUCATION IN HEALTH 


The ‘other day three Seventh Day Adventist 
friends came to see Gandhiji and presented a book 
to him called The Ministry of Healing. 

There is much in the book that is in keeping 
with Gandhtji’s ideas on nature cure. There may 
be nothing new in the following gleanings for the 
readers of the Harijan. But they can bear repetition. 

“The true physican is an educator . . . he 

stands as a guardian of both physical and moral 
health. It is his endeavour not only to teach right 
methods for the treatment of the sick, but to 
encourage right habits of living and to spread a 
knowledge of right principles.”’ In spite of the wonder- 
ful progress in the comforts and conveniences of 
life aad the advance in sanitation and the treatment 
of disease, the writer deplores the alarming decline 
in physical vigour and power of endurance. “ Our 
artificial civilization is encouraging evils destructive 
of sound principles. Custom and fashion are at war 
with nature.” 


A scathing indictment is made of the wide use . 


of poisonous drugs. The physician should teach the 
people that restorative power is not in drugs, but 
in nature. “ Pure air, sunligh:, abstemiousness, rest, 
exercise, proper diet, the use of water, trust in 
divine power, these are the true remedies.” Every- 
one should know how to use nature’s remedial 
agencies. Her process of healing and upduilding 
may appear to be slow, the surrender of harmful 
indulgences requires sacrifice, butin the end nature, 
it will be found, does her work wisely and weil. 

Prevention is better than cure and it is therefore 
“the duty of every person for his own sake, and 

for the sake of humanity, to inform himself in regard 
to the laws of life and conscientiously to obey them. 
. . « Health does not depend on chance. It is a 
‘result of obedience to law.’’ That law, the writer 
affirms, “is the law of God.” Its principles are as 

everlasting and inexorable as God Himself. 

The first virtue to be fostered is man’s power 
of self-control. In the wake of that power follow 
purity and freedom from every depraving appetite 
and defiling habit. But “no genuine reform can be 
effected apart from divine power.”’ 

The author dilates on the corroding influence 
on both soul and body that the use of tobacco and 
drink brings. The book is written for the West but 
smoking and the drink habit are evils to be guarded 
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is health; but if the vital force is too rapidly 
exhausted, the nervous system borrows power for 
present use from its resources of strength and when 
one organ is injured, all are affected.” 

Intemperate eating must be avoided. Fasting 
for a couple of meals or a fruit diet for a few days 
or even total abstinence from food for a_ short 
period have often brought relief. “ The path of 
self-denial is the path to health.” | 

Rest, freedom from care, and a spare diet are 
prescribed as remedies for the overworked. “Pure 
water is one of heaven’s choicest blessings.” It 
should be drunk freely; its proper external appli- 
cation is one of the best ways of regulating 
the circulation of the blood. Cold or cool baths are 
a tonic. Warm ones open the pores and aid in 
elimination of impurities. Both soothe the nerves. 
The writer complains that water treatments are not 
appreciated as they should be because their skilful 
application entails work. 

The benefits of exercise are second to none. 


‘Inactivity is a fruitful cause of disease. It is seldom 


necessary even for a confirmed invalid to suspend 
all activity. Even those who have overtaxed their 
physical powers should not be encouraged to forego 
manual labour entirely. And of all forms of exercise 
the writer would give first place to walking inasmuch 
as it brings all the muscles into play and the lungs 
are forced into ‘healthy action. 

The reaction of the mind on the body is 
emphasized. “Courage, hope, faith, sympathy, love, 
promote health and prolong life. A contented mind, 
a cheerful spirit, is health, to the bedy and strength 
to the soul.” 

“The physician, therefore,” says the writer, 
“should educate the people to look from the human 
to the divine.” He should direct his patients instead 
of relying on doctors to go to Him who can save 
to the uttermost all who call upon His name. “It 
is a law of nature that.our thoughts and feelings 
are encouraged and strengthened as we give them 
utterance. While words express thoughts, it is also 
true that thoughts follow words.’ 

What else does this signify except ‘het power 


of healing in Ramanama of which Gandhiji has 
written and spoken so often? 


against in our land. It is sad to see today boys of 
tender years picking up cigarette ends from the 
streets and smoking them and even, sometimes, 
begging for a cigarette rather than a pice! 
Wrong habits of eating, drinking, dressing and 
working are responsible for much disease. “ God 
has endowed us with a certain amount of vital.force. 
He has also formed us with organs suited to main- 
tain the various functions of life’ and He ‘designs 
that these organs shall work together in harmony. 
If we carefully preserve the life force and keep the 
delicate mechanism of the body in order, the result 
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RIGHTS OR DUTIES? 
[The following is from Gandhiji’s post-prayer 
speeches on the 28th and 29th June. = Sy: Ni.) 
“TI want to deal with one great evil that is 
afflicting society today. The capitalist and the 
zamindar talk of their rights, the labourer on the 
other hand of his, the prince of his divine right to 
rule, the ryot of his to resist it. If all simply insist 
on rights and no duties, there will be utter 


-confusion and chaos. 


“Tf instead of insisting on rights everyone does 
his. duty, there will immediately be the rule of order 
established among mankind. There is no such thing 
as the divine right of kings to rule and the humble 
duty of the ryots to pay respectful obedience to 
their masters. Whilst it is true that these hereditary 
inequalities must go as being injurious to the well- 
being of society, the unabashed assertion of rights 
of the hitherto down-trodden millions is equally 


- injurious, if not more so to the same well-being. 


The latter behaviour is probably calculated to injure 
the millions rather than the few claimants of divine 
or other rights. They could but die a brave or 
cowardly death but those few dead would not bring 
in the orderly life of blissful contentment. It is, 
therefore, necessary to understand the correlation 
of rights and duties. I venture to suggest that rights 
that do not flow directly from duty well performed 
are not worth having. They will be usurpations 
sooner discarded the better. A wretched parent 
who claims obedience from his children without 
first doing his duty by them excites nothing but 
contempt. It is distortion of religious precept for a 
dissolute husband to expect compliance in every 
respect from his dutiful wife. But the children who 


flout their parent whois ever ready to do his duty 


towards them would be considered ungrateful and 
would harm themselves more than their parent. 
The same can be said about husband and wife. If 
you apply this simple and universal rule to employers 
and labourers, landlords and tenants, the princes and 


their subjects or the Hindus and the Muslims, you 


will find that the happiest relations can be established 
in all walks of life without creating disturbance in 


- and dislocation of life and business which you see 


in India as in the other parts of the world. What 
I call the law of satyagrahais to be deduced from 


an appreciation of duties and rights flowing there- 
from. ”’ 


Taking the relations between the Hindus and: 


the Muslims for his illustration, Gandhiji, resuming 
his remarks on rights and duties, said on the 29th 


June: 
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“ What is the duty of the Hindu towards his 
Muslim neighbour ? His duty is to befriend him as 
man, to share his joys and sorrows and help him 
in distress. He will then have the right to expect 
similar treatment from his Muslim neighbous and 
will probably get the expected response. Supposing 
the Hindus are in a majority in a village with a 
sprinkling of Muslims in their midst, the duty of 
the majority towards the few Muslim neighbours 
is increased manifold, so much so that the few will 
not feel that their religion makes any difference 
in the bebaviour of the Hindus towards them. 
The Hindus will then earn the right, not before, 
that the Muslims will be natural friends with them 
and in times of danger both the communities will 
act as one man. But suppose that.the few Muslims 
do not reciprocate the correct behaviour of the 


‘many Hindus and show fight in every action, it 


will be’ a sign of unmanliness. What is then the 
duty of the many Hindus ? Certainly not to over- 
power them by the brute strength of the many; 
that will be usurpation of an unearned right. Their 
duty will be to check their unmanly behaviour 
as they would that of their blood brothers. It is 
unnedessary for me to dilate futther upon’ the illus- 
tration. I will close it by saying that the application 
will be exactly the same if the position is reversed. 
From what I have said it is easy enough to extend 
the application with profit to the whole of the 
present state which has become baffling because 


people do not apply in practice the doctrine of © 


deriving every right 
performed. 


from a prior duty well 


The same rule applies to the Princes and the 
ryots. The former’s duty is to act as true servants 
of the people. They will rule not by right granted 
by some outside authority, never by the right of 
the sword. They will rule by right of service, of 
greater wisdom. They will then have the right to 
collect taxes voluatarily paid and expect certain 
services equally voluntarily rendered, not for them- 
selves but for the sake of the people under their 
care. If they fail to perform this simple ard primary 
duty, the ryots not only owe no return duty but 


theeduty devolves on them of resisting the princely 


usurpation. It may be otherwise said that the ryots 
earn the right of resisting the usurpation or misrule. 
But the resistance will become acrimé against man 
in terms of duty if it takes the form of murder, 
rapine and plunder. Force that performance of duty 
naturally generates is the non-violent and invincible 
force that satyagraha brings into being.” 
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WEEKLY LETTER 
TREAT THE DISEASE 


It was with a heavy heart that the Congress 
agreed to the vivisection of India. They could not 
afford to see the country bleed to death. They had 
never wished to coerce any unit to remain in the 
Indian Union against its wishes. The public charged 
them with bending before brute force. They refuted 
the charge. They had bowed before the force of 
circumstances and swallowed the bitter pill in the 
interests of the country. And yet the violence conti- 
nues. Early this week 100 houses were reported to 
have been burnt in one day in Lahore. The houses 
in Lahore are not huts. They are big mansions. 
News of stabbings and bomb explosions continue to 
pour in from Lahore, Amritsar and Calcutta. Rumour 
says that the leaders are unable to check the roused 
ruffian element of the public. Referring to.this on 
the 24th, Gandhiji said in his prayer meeting that 
he was told, with what truth he did not know, 
that the parties were fairly matched and were bent 
on fighting it out. What the ‘it’ was he did not 
know. “Is the suicidal strife to continue, Pakistan 
or no Pakistan ? Why cannot the combatants 


honestly come together and decide to stop arson 


and murder ? Must we look to the ruling race to 
suppress the riots ? The end of alien ruleis imminent, 
Would to God our people stop this savagery and 


* show mankind the better and the braver way!” 
On the following day the newspapers reported - 


that the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim leaders of Lahore 
had issued a joint peace appeal and they were 
determined to put down violence. A Muslim Leaguer 
was reported to have said that they could not allow 
Lahore, the flower of Pakistan, to be reduced to 
ashes. There had been reports that appeals had 
been made to the Viceroy to put Lahore under 
mattial law. Poor Punjab! It has not forgotten the 
horrors of the days of the last martial law in 1919. 
Was it to be a victim to it again? And that too 


_at the request of the people ? 


Congratulating the leaders on their humanitarian 
and national move Gandhtji said that it was any 
day much superior to martial law. ‘It is an effectivé 
substitute for martial law which deals with the 
symptoms but not with the disease itself. The 
parties, if they bring about peace, will be dealing 
with the disease.” . 


LESSON OF AFFLICTION 


Speaking to a deputation of sixteen represent- 
atives of the refugees from the N. W. F. P. and the 
Punjab at Haradwar, Gandhiji said that it was 
useless and depressing to recount the story of the 
horrors they had gone through. “ But every afflic- 
tion has its own rich lesson to teach if we would 
learn it. I hear many of those who were well-to- 
‘do in the past are idling away their time in playing 
cards and even gambling. Some are reported to be 
buying property or resorting to other methods 
of making money. I call it criminal misbehaviour. 
If I was given the rare opportunity of making 
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common cause with poor fellow refugees, I would 
share with them my talents and such riches as I 
had brought with me. All of you should make a 
cooperative effort so that wherever you go 
ultimately you lead a better and corporate life as 
a result of the life lived in Haradwar. Haradwar 
is considered to be a holy place. I do not think 
it is holy, but you can make it so by your correct 
behaviour.”’ 


PUT YOUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER 


There was a newspaper report that the British 
Parliament would make two nations of India by 
passing a bill about the division of India in the 
Parliament with great pomp and show. It hurt 
Gaindhiji. Waat was there to gloat over the tragedy? 
Was this to be a parting shot of the British ? 


“Tf the major partner is true to his salt,” 
Gandhiji said in a written message on Monday, 
the foreshadowed wisdom can be confounded not 
in the shape of avoiding partition however dis- 
tasteful it might be, but by right behaviour on 
the part of the major partner by always acting as 
One nation, by refusing to treat the Muslim 
minorities as aliens in their own home. 


This means a revolutionary reform in the 
religion of the major partner. Let us not shut our 
eyes to the’ plain fact. The untouchables, the 
scheduled classes are the target because they are 
Hinduism, One reads 
reports of Muslim League speakers holding forth 
that the scheduled classes in Pakistan can 
have separate electorates. Is that to be a call 
for joining Islam of the Pakistan type? I do not 
wish to recall the tales of forcible conversions. 
But having heard so much from their own mouths, 
I shudder to contemplate the worst. What is the 
answer to this fear or threat ? Undoubtedly 
there should be no untouchability whatsoever in 
Hinduism, no scheduled classes, therefore, in India, 
no caste divisions whatsoever in the eye of the law. 
Hindus are all one, no high or low. All the negle- 
cted classes such as the scheduled classes, the so- 
called aboriginal classes should receive special treat- 
ment in the matter of education, housing etc. On 
the electoral role they will be one. This must 
never mean a worse state than the present but 
better in every way. Will Hinduism come up to the 
high level or will it court extinction by hugging 
infamous superstitions and aping bad manners ?”’ 


Is GANDHIJI PARTIAL ? 


Of late 95% of the letters in Gandhiji’s post are. 
full of abuse. The Muslims look upon him as their | 
arch-enemy and the Hindus accuse him of parti- 
ality for the Muslims. His advice to the Hindus. 
to be honourable and just to the Muslims in the 
Union of India; irrespective of what was done in 
Pakistan, was also looked upon in that light. He 
did not plead guilty to the charge. Every person 
as every institution, above all every religion, was 
to be judged not by the amount of atrocities or 
the wrong committed by them but by their right 
conduct. Who would dare say that what he had 
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suggested was less than right? That the Hindus 
of larger Hindustan could not or would not do the 
right was another question. So much the worse for 
those who did not do the right no matter whether 
they were Hindus, Muslims or any other. The law 
was no respecter of persons. Only for the occasion 
his remarks were addressed to the Hindus. For, it 
was they who by their action were to prove or 
disprove the two nations theory. In this connection 


_ he could not help saying that his advice was meant 


- that the British would, 


the 


for brave, unselfish and godly people. Persons and 


people lost by their own mistakes, never by those 
of others. Their own sad history was filled with 
illustrations of how through personal greed, selfish- 
ness and cowardice they had lost their liberty. 


STANDING ON ONE’S OWN FEET 


A correspondent had asked Gandhiji as to how, 
having depended on British troops for over a 
century, India could all of a sudden do without 
them. Gandhiji’s reply was: “ Another way of put- 
ting the same question would be ‘Are you not 
unfit for Swaraj?’” He answered the question many 
years ago. He would give the same answer today. 
He had not the shadow of a doubt that India 
would, when the British troops were really with- 
drawn, feel that a great load had been lifted off 
her back. No doubt they would feel a little awk- 
ward for a day in this time of internal ‘strife and 
mutual distrust, not always ill-based. But they 
would feel even.as a man feels when he is removed 
from a stuffy room. This he said not merely from 
the standpoint of non-violence but even from that 
of violence. They had to get out of helpless depend- 
ence and learn even to fight to the finish among 


themselves. It was a terrible lesson to go through. 


But it was any day better than the present helplessness. 
He was quite sure that the present Hindu-Muslim 
enmity was a base manufacture which was destined 
to die of inanition. The pity undoubtedly was that 
the disease had invaded the intelligentsia. It did 
not become respectable on that account. It made 
intelligentsia disrespectable. Some of them 
would live to see the dawn of sanity when they 
would laugh at their own folly. He only hoped 
upto the last moment, 
resist the temptation to stay in India for the sake 
of giving India peace. He wished he could convince 
them that they never gave India the blessings of 
peace. It was, as Lord Halifax when he was Viceroy 
as Lord Irwin had said on a memorable occasion, 


_ “the peace of the grave.” 


FRAGRANCE OF NON-VIOLENCE 


Another question was: ‘ Does not your non-vio- © 


lence stink in your nostrils ?:’’ Gandhiji made bold 
to say that’ the fragrance of non-violence to him 
was never sweeter than when it was today amidst 
the stink of violence of the most cowardly type 
that was being displayed in the cities of India such 
as Lahore, Amritsar and other places. He was sorry 
to say that he was ashamed of his countrymen, be 
t hey Hindu or Muslim. Neither became his enemy 


because either chose to call himself so. He was 
aware that Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had rendered a 
disservice to Islam by calling Hindus or better still 
the Caste Hindus ‘our enemies’. He would plead with 
the so-called Caste Hindus not to wear the cap 
but unselfishly and bravely prove themselves friends 
of every Indian because they loved India. There 
was grave danger of insanity proving infective. 
Pakistan was there. Why would the Qaid-e-Azam 
not be happy now that he had got it? Or had the 
poison gone too deep to be brought under control ? 
Was it a variety of, and that worse than, the atom 
bomb? Let those who had eyes, see the thing and 
avoid it well before India was caught in the poison- 
ous coil. 


WORSHIP OF MATTER 


Another correspondent asked Gandhiji how India 
was to deal with the disease that had seized the 
world viz., the worship of matter in the place of the 
spirit. He was afraid that India itself was not free. 
from it. The question was put to him because of 
his vaunted spirituality. Though he admitted India’s 
complicity in the crime of denial of ethical values 
over the material, he lived in the hope that India 
would be true to her heritage. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH BRITAIN 


Yet another asked whether he contemplated any 
kind of friendship or relation with England when 
India ceased to be a dominion after it had its own 
constitution. 


Gandhiji replied that he contemplated the closest 
friendship with England. He was, therefore, most 
anxious that during this pregnant period the Viceroy 
and his English advisers and the Englishmen in 
India did nothing that was not strictly right. Most 
correct dealings with India as a whole would leave 
no bitter memory behind. 


New Delhi, 29-6-'47 


S. N. 


Cattle Breeding : 


Speaking at Coimbatore, Sir Datar Singh made 
a strong appeal to private individuals to undertake 
dairy farming. This is all very well, but where are 
the animals? Sir Datar Singh knows better than 
anybody else the havoc caused by the military 
demand in the last few years. If the country is to 
tackle its food problem by sound agriculture, we 
must concentrate on producing good animals both 
for draught and for milk yield. It would be a short 
range policy to meet the immediate need with 
crossbred animals. What we want to do is to breed 
up the local types to supply our requirements. This 
work of selective breeding calls for a long range 
Government policy to conduct efficient cattle 
breeding farms. The policy pursued by the 
Government has ruined the cattle wealth of the 
country. We hope our Swaraj Government will 
give this item a leading place in its development 
programme, 


‘ia one de 
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A PERPLEXITY 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

“T have developed a curious mentality about 
the relations between men and women. I believe 
in certain checks upon these. Yet my condition is 
very like that of a man suspended in mid-air. I 
often feel that if these relations were more natural 
than they are, probably there would be less sinful- 
ness. Yet something within me tells me that every 
touch, be it ever so superficial, is bound to lead to 
the eruption of animal passion. When one examines 
the court cases here even about brother and sister 
or even father and daughter, the beginning seems to 
have been quite innocent. In my opinion the glow 
of mere touch drags down inside of a month, even 
a week, one who is not endowéd with extra purity. 
A good man may take even ten years but he is 
sure to go down the incline of vice. There is a 
constant conflict between the habit which we have 
inherited and the study of modernist books. The 
question often arises—can society altogether abjure 
contact between the séxes? I have not been able 
to come to a decision. Such in short is my sorry 
plight.” 

This is the usual state of many youths and young 
women. There is only one way for such young 
people. They have to avoid all contact of the 
opposite sex. The checks and restraints described 
in our books were the result of experience gained 
during those times. They were, no doubt, necessary 
for the writers and their readers. Today every 
aspirant has to pick out from them the necessary 
items and add new ones which experiences may 
make necessary. If we draw a circle round the 
goal to be reached,’ we shall find many ways leading 
to the goal, each one according to his needs. 

An aspirant who may not know his own mind 

will certainly fail if he blindly copies another. 
| Having said so much by way of caution, I must 
add that to find the true way to brahmacharya 
through a study of court cases and erotic literature 
is as fruitless as the effort to find the proverbial 
flower in the heavens above. The true way is not 
to be found in English law courts or in the novels. 
They have their use in their limited field, but they 
are of no use to the aspirant after brahmacharya. 
English men and women who tread the difficult 
path are not afflicted by the imaginings of the corres- 
pondent quoted above. Those whom I have in mind 
have their God enthroned in their hearts. They 
are neither self-deceived nor would they deceive 
others. To them their sisters and mothers are ever 
thus and for them all women are in the place of 
sisters and mothers. It never occurs to them that 
every contact with them is sinful or that it is 
fraught with danger. They see in all women the 
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same God they see in themselves. It will betray 


lack of humility to say that such specimens do not 


exist because we have not come across them. Lack 
of belief in the possibility would also amount to 
lowering the standard of brahmacharya. There 1s 
as much error in saying that there is no God 
because we have not seen Him face to face or 
because we have not met men who have had that 
experience, as there is in rejecting the possibilities 
of brahmacharya because our own evidence is to 
the contrary. 

(Translated from the original in Gujarati) 

New Delhi, 29-6-'47 


WORTHY HIRE 


A long overdue reform is suggested by the 
Varadachari Pay Commission. As a general propo- 
sition they fix a ceiling of Rs. 2,000 and a minima 
of Rs. 55 for salaries to be paid to public servants. 

_ Jndia is on the threshold of independence and 
this question of pay of Government servants has 
always been a sore point. Under the foreign 
patronage many extraneous considerations went into 
the making up of the amount. To the foreigner 
the pay had to compensate for his serving away 
from “home” and had to take into consideration. 
that his family have to move about and be split up 
to educate the children. So even with very high 
amounts offered it was really difficult to secure 
the best. Besides we had to compete with a 
high-price-level country where alternative employ- 
ment could easily outbid a low-price-level country: 

In the higher posts the element of public spirit 
and a desire to serve one’s own country may well 
be expected to keep the level of salary down. But 
this was absent in the equation with the foreigner. 
As any differentiation between the foreign and Indian 
recruits was construed to be invidious our own 
men also came to draw these ‘huge salaries, totally 
out of keeping with the income of the tax-payer. 

Now all this has to change to fit into an India» 
with its natural cultural background. Ours is not-a 
purely material-centred economy nor are our’ wants 
in our country such as to call for a high level 
of private expenditure. We do not want merce- 
naries nor do we need to pay “annuity” and compen- 
sation type of salaries based on the present value 
of future interests nor even bribe-proof emoluments. 

Our tradition honours men who work for a cause 
and not for wealth. Under these circumstances, 
once the foreign example is off the field, it ought 
not to be difficult to find men‘and women who: will 
realize their ambition in service. Such men cannot 
be secured by the offer of pure material advantages. 

We must realize that the whole outlook of the 


‘service will'change with the advent of: patriotism. 


When the day of freedon dawns, we hope this 
spread and range between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 55 
will close up and that public service will attract 
men and women of ideals imbued with the desire 
to serve those in need. Such will deem it a form 
of cannibalism to live on the taxes extracted 
from the indigent citizen. We trust that day is not 
far off. J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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A THOUGHTFUL SUGGESTION 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s far-sighted decision 
to stick to the original nomenclature of ‘Union of 
Indian Republics’ with a view to emphasizing the 
Congress stand that there has been no change of 


.outlook as far as they are concerned, may serve 


as a useful pointer to the -ad hoc Committee 
for the National Flag, recently appointed by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Constituent 
Assembly. If the Congress ideology has remained 
unchanged, a flag which has represented that 
ideology and for which many shed their blood so 
that the honour of the national flag may be 
maintained, need not undergo any radical change 
except on grounds of technical details of flag-making. 

Originally. the flag had three horizontal strips 
of white, green and red in that order, starting from 
the top, with the figure of the charkha superim- 
posed. At later stages, the red strip was replaced 
by the orange (to recognize the sacrifices of the 
saffron-clad desh-sevikas, as some thought) and the 
order was changed to orange, 
with the charkha in the centre. 

One of the basic principles of flag-making is 
that it must be distinct against the background of 
the sky, and for this reason, a white strip at any 
extremity has to be ruled out of the question. 
The original flag with a white strip at the top and 
flying on the mast of, say, a battleship, would 
appear against the background of the sky as a flag 
with only two strips of green and red, the white 
strip being swallowed up by the sky. The white strip, 
if it is to remain, and I shall show presently why it 
should remain, must necessarily be in the centre with 
two distinct colours coming above and below it. 

The second principle is that the colours must 
be as distinct as possible and must not be capable 
of running into too many shades. The present 
orange colour, from this point of view is not an 
improvement on the old red. Not infrequently we 
come across flags with orange colours which may 
be anything from yellow, saffron, and pink to bhagwa 
of the sadhu’s kafni. The red strip of the original 
flag was definitely better from this point of view. 

Adoption of the~ original red might also effect 
a compromise with workers who have a partiality 
to that colour. A symbol of revolution, the red 
need not necessarily indicate a bloody revolution; 
it may very well stand for the non-violent revolution 
that we have witnessed in India. 

If the saffron was introduced to recognize the 
sacrifices of the desh-sevikas, (and I am told, this 
was not the case), would not ‘white’, the svmbol 
of purity, better suit Indian womanhood? Would 
it not also depict them as ‘Sisters of Mercy’ which 
in reality they are? Replacement of the orange 
need not therefore worry the desh-sevikas. 

A third principle which is equally important if 
the flag is to have a wide popular appeal is that 
the details of design must not be too complicated 
and over-decorative so as to make it almost impossible 
for a man in the street to design a national flag 
of his own; ‘Tiger’s head’, for example, would not do. 


white and green, 


From this point of view, we should try and see 
if the present charkha cannot be replaced by 
something that symbolizes the chark’ia. The charkha. - 
must of course be maintained, but only ina 
symbol form. The present figure of the charkha 
creates following difficulties of flag-making: 

(i) The design is not very easy to draw; 

(ii) it is not symmetrical; and 

(iii) if the obverse of the flag shows the 
charkha with the wheel towards the mast and the 
spindle towards the end with its point facing 
towards one (I am thinking of the position when 
the flag is flying to the left of the mast), then the 
reverse must show the same charkha but the point 
of the spindle facing away from one. Few under- 
stand this important point and we come across 
ridiculous figures of the charkha with the wheel 
towards the left and the spindle pointing towards 
one on the right! 

The simple wheel, rvataie could still symbolize 
the charkha, making it easier to draw, symmetrical 
in design, and without creating confusion with the 
obverse and the reverse sides of the flag. 

The wheel which was the earliest and most 
vital discovery of human beings has been the sub- 
stratum of all civilizations, and it would particularly 


‘symbolize an agricultural community such as the 


Indian; it would, therefore, represent the kisan and 
the kisan movement too. 

At the same time, the wheel may indicate 
industry and commerce without necessarily implying 
mechanization or the capitalist system. 

The wheel may further symbolize kranti by 
being the wheel of revolution and may be acceptable 
to parties which prefer to call themselves 
‘revolutionary *. 

And finally, the wheel might also include the 
Buddhist concept of dharma-chakra (adopted by 
Emperor Ashoka ) or the balance-wheel of religion 
that sustains society. The spiritual basis of Indian 
civilization might thus be made pronounced in our 
national symbol which will carry the message of 
peace and non-violence to the whole world. 

To conclude, our flag may have three strips of 
red, white and green (of the mother earth and 
her children the tillers) with a wheel with eight 
spokes superimposed in any suitable colour. 

S. D. KALELKAR 

[ As the originator of the first design, I should 
say that the three strips were to represent all the 
communities and the charkha was the symbol of 
non-violence. —M. K. G. ] 

New Delhi, 29-6-'47 
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SOME VALUABLE HINTS 


Sometimes, it is easier to win freedom than to 


retain it. The Congress has won freedom for India. | 


The next three years will show whether the 
Congress is able to preserve this dearly won freedom 
for this country. To preserve this freedom, the 
Congress will have to change its tactics. So far it 
was good tactics to issue statements, make speeches 
and make the biggest noise. The new situation 
requires silent planning, discipline and the strictest 
control over speeches, statements and irresponsible 
loose talk. Genera] impression is that Congressmen 
in office talk much as before. The late Lord 
Willingdon used to say that “ the successful politician 
should keep his mouth shut and bowls open.” Our 
politicians, especially those holding office should 
keep their mouths as also their bowls shut. Behind 
loose, irresponsible talk, there can be no planning, 
there are no contacts and there are no consultations 
with non-Congress experts. It is not too late even 
now to put the house in order and be prepared to 
face all eventualities. The energy of non-Congress 
experts should be harnessed. 


Transfer of power was the first objective of the 
Congress. That objective is being achieved by 
August 15. The Congress, thereafter, must consolidate 
its gains, ease up the rapidly deteriorating economic 
‘situation in the country and build her defences. 


The neck-breaking speed of constitution-making 


must be slowed down. 


The Congress should set up a number of 
committees of experts, one on the defence of India, 
the second on economic planning, the third on the 
industrial planning and the fourth on the secretariat 
planning. All-out efforts should be made to speed 
up production. Instead of ‘Industrialize or Perish’ 
the slogan should be “ Produce or Perish.” Ever 
since the present Government has taken office, 
production in all forms has declined. Then again, 
immediate efforts should be made to stabilize the 
wage structure of this country. That alone would 
bring industrial peace and speed up production. 
The Departments of Commerce and Finance have 
planned a new import policy for India. That policy 
is bound to increase inflation and lead to all the 
evil consequences following inflation. The Economic 


planning should carefully formulate the import and — 


export policy for this country. 


There is much talk of industrialization. The 
talkers are deceiving themselves and deceiving the 
country. Firstly, no capital goods are available in 
Europe and America to make _ industrialization 
possible. Secondly, in this country itself, cement, 
bricks, iron, steel and timber are in short supplies. 
Even if there are capital goods available, there is 
not enough building material to erect. factories, 
plants and machinery. Lastly, movement of goods 
by railways has 
appears to move. 

The Government of India’s secretariat ee become 
unwieldly and unsuitable for speedy transaction of 
work. A thorough reorganization is urgently called 


steadily gone down. Nothing 


for. The Congress Ministers should have the guts 
to retrench the superfluous staff. 

The nation must falsify Mr. Churchill’s vicious 
prophecy : 

“They are making arrangements that the 
greatest betrayal shall be followed by the greatest 
ramp. Nepotism, back-scratching, graft and corrup- 
tion in every form will be the handmaidens of a 
Brahmin domination. ”’ 

ANONYMOUS 
[ The writer is a student of the country’s poli- 
tics. Iam not au fait with the Congress work. 
Therefore I have no right to pronounce any opinion 
on the foregoing hints which should, therefore, be - 
taken for what they are worth. woe i MEEK Ges 
New Delhi, 29-6-'47 


GLEANINGS FROM BUDDHISM 


Three issues of a Buddhist quarterly magazine 
called Buddhist China published in Chinese and 
English have been sent to Gandhiji by the editors. 
The following are gleanings from these magazines: 

Lord Buddha has said: 

“By ourselves is evil done, 
“By ourselves we pain endure. 
“By ourselves we cease from ill, 
“By ourselves become we pure. 
“No one saves us but ourselves, 
“No one can and no one may; 
“We ourselves must walk the path, 
“Buddhas merely teach the way.” 
The same thought is summed up in one line in 


the Gita: 
ana Great aequeda figura: | 


Man himself is his own enemy or his own friend. 
Buddha preached the necessity of balancing of 
moral faculties such as faith, energy, attentiveness, 
concentration and intelligence. Explaining this the 
commentator Ven. Nyanatiloka Maha Tehra says: 
“A person with strong faith and weak intelli- 
gence believes blindly, a person with great intelli- 
gence and weak faith inclines to cunning. Where 
there is equilibrium of both the faculties, however, 
one has faith only in true things.” 
“A person with strong concentration and little 

energy is overpowered by indolence, and a person . 

with great energy and weak concentration tends to 

restlessness. On the equability of both faculties 
depends ‘attainment of concentration.’ Attentive- 
ness; however, should be strong everywhere. 

Attentiveness was called ‘ever wanted’ by the 

Blessed One.” 

Lord Buddha was a great opponent of blind faith. 
He taught: : | 
“Do not believe anything on mere hearsay. 
Do not believe in traditions merely because they 
are old and have been handed down for many 
generations and in many places. Do not believe 
anything on account of rumours or because people 
talk a great deal about it. Do not -believe anything 
merely because presumption is in its favor urs 

“Do not accept my doctrine out of revel 
but first try it as gold is tried by fire.’ uae 
“i 
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The theory of trusteeship and the teaching of 
the first verse of the Ishopanishad are also reflected 
in the teaching of the Great Master: 

“It is not, wealth or ownership that enslaves 
man to fanha (misery) but the cleaving and attach- 
ment to wealth and power. He who does not cleave 
to wealth and power, but uses them rightly will be 
a blessing unto his fellow beings.” 

The four vices described by the Master are 
killing, stealing, unchastity and falsehood. Comment- 
ing on killing Ven. Paravahera V. Tehra says: 

“The killing of any living creature sets up 
atmospheric and ethereal reactions which depress 
the atmosphere and tend to submerge the finer 
instincts of those whom it surrounds.” 

How much damage the killing of thousands 
upon thousands in the senseless war of communal 
hatred must have done to the soul of India ? 

The theory of non-violence finds an echo inthe 
following words of Lord Buddha: 

“Not he who in the battlefield 
“Defends one hundred thousand men, 
“But he, who conquers his own self, 
“He is the greatest conqueror. ” 


New Delhi, 28-6-'47 
AN OPEN CONFESSION 


An English sister writes thus to Gandhiji: 

“| feel terribly ashamed, sad and distressed, and 
the more you say that-India must look to her own 
faults and not blame Britain the worse I feel. I think 
I understand what you mean and why you speak thus 
and how determined you are to bring India through 
this crisis with the least bloodshed, the least bitterness 
and in the finest spirit possible. But I cannot escape 
the condemnation of my own conscience. We British 
have done so much to bring India to this spiritual 
tragedy. It may be that in the situation the present 
plan is the best that could be produced; it may be 
that India should never have allowed herself to get 
into the present conditions, but ultimately, surely, 
the blame should be laid well and truly at our 
door — for the past policies, the communal electorates, 
ali the divisive influences, the way we have let 
things drift and have hung on ‘to India till the 
situation was so overripe that human beings 
themselves began to go rotten morally and spiritually. 
Even now I am not satisfied that we are playing 
straight — at best we are still on the plane of 
political chess. How can I help being sad and 
ashamed ? There is no sense of atonement whatever 
over here. The general reaction is that Britain has 
done a grand job in India and has_ brought her 
work to a grand finale. Still the same old blindness 
to our share in bringing India to a point where 
her people —or leaders anyhow —seek divisions 
on a basis of man’s different approaches to God. Till 
the last we have held India, even while that fateful 

ice was made — acceptance of division rather 
continuation of the upheavals and frustrations. 
*t we hand over to the established 
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What freedom of choice is there when the jailer 
opens only one door? To reiterate that it would 
have been better to go out through the other door, 
when that door — of Hindu-Muslim understanding — 
has been more firmly barred through the decades 
is a mockery. You have often said that at least as 
much damage was done to the jailer as to the 
prisoner, to the wielder of power as to. the one 
held bound. It is all too true. I used to 


hope that when the day of India’s freedom 
finally came it would be a_ glorious day of 
spiritual victory for both, It may yet be that for 


India. But there is little sign of it for Britain. 
It is very hard for the inheritors of Empire to 
enter the Kingdom of Heav Shall we ever be 
shorn of our pride, our superiority and our dominat- 
ing ways? Shall we ever stop ‘talking down’ to 
those who in reality are our superiors, though we 
are too blind to see it? India suffers, but to some 
purpose. Britain temporarily manages to escape 
her share of the suffering, but to what purpose? 
We've been through a second world war and have 
suffered in that way it is true. But have we learnt 
anything worth while? Not very much. We turn 
again to the old policies that brought so much 
misery before. And here in India we had our chance 
—and have missed it. Or so I think. Poor Britain ! 
We may be fairly clever, adepts at political expedi- 
ency, charming and affable, delightful folk when 
that is our policy. But we seem to be spiritually 
dead. Yet deep within us are glorious qualities in 
which you for one have always believed and have 
tried to draw from us. You are still doing it, aren’t 
you? Applying your non-violence in tremendous 
generosity of spirit. Why does it not evoke an 
answering response ? Tae hang-over of our super- 
iority is deep in us — even in our interpretation of 
Christ’s teaching. Would that the “non-violent” 
committees could be roused to a sense of urgency 
for the application of positive non-violence, here and 
now, to a counterpart of wnat you are doing over 
there. “ The non-violent man must first reduce him- 
self to zero.” That’s very hard for us Britishers, 
hard for everyone but particularly for us. We've 
been top-dogs for so long. People can see the tragedy 
of India. [he tragedy of Britain is hidden _— but it. 
is there.” 

Only the other day Gandhiji said to a young 
American: “An open confession is good for the soul.” 
The foregoing should provide food for thought for 
Britons. That they are leaving a divided India as 
a result to a large extent of the seeds of dissension 
sown by them over a long period, is surely no cause 
for rejoicing. For those millions who have dreamed 
and worked and suffered for a United India the 
impending secession of some parts of the. country 
from the mother’s lap has taken all the gilt off 
the ginger bread. Nevertheless, as Gandhiji has 
been saying again and again recently, it is up to 
the inhabitants of the Indian Union to prove the 
evil of division by their right action. May they 
have the moral strength to rise to those heights! 

New Delhi, 25-6-'47 AR? 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


A Muslim friend has written an article on the 
essential teachings of both Hinduism and Islam in 
the matter of all men being sons of the same 
Father in heaven. The extracts taken from some 
of the Hindu Scriptures and the Quran Sharif are 
worth treasuring in these sad days of communal strife. 
In the Bhagwad Gita we read the following 
striking verses: 

“He who regards impartially lovers, friends 
and foes, strangers, neutrals, foreigners and rela- 
tives — also the righteous and the unrighteous — he 
excelleth.” 

“Having an eye to the welfare of the world 
also, thou shouldest perform action.” 

“J, O conqueror of sleep, am the Self, seated 
in the heart of af® beings.’’ 

In the Manu Smriti we find the following: 

“He who befriendeth all creatures, his name 
is Brahman.” 

“He who thus seeth the Self in all beings, 
by his own self, he realizes the equality of all, and 
attaineth to the supreme state of Brahman,” 

In the Katha Upanishad we come across the 
following : " 

“Thus one universal inner Self of all beings 
becometh one separate individual Seif for each form.” 
Again in the Isha Upanishad: 

“He who seeth all beings in the Self and the 
Self in-all beings— he hateth no more.” ¥F 
In the Shantiparva of the Mahabharata the 

following verse is most significant : 

“He who is the friend of all beings, he who 
is intent on the welfare of all in act and thought 
and speech — he only kaoweth religion.” 

And in the Vishnu Purana : 

“Knowing the Supreme to be in all beings, 
the wise extend love to ail creatures undeviatingly.” 
Turning to the Quran Sharif the Prophet 

Mohammad said: : 

“No man is a true believer unless he desireth 
for his brother that which he desireth for himself.” 

“He who is not affectionate to God’s creatures 
and to his own children, God will not be affectionate 
to him.” 

“Who is the most favoured of God? He from 
whom the greatest good cometh to His creatures,” 

“The best of man is he from whom good 

accrueth to humanity. All God’s creatures are his 
family and he is the most beloved of God who 
trieth to do most good to God’s creatures.” 
“ “Feed the hungry and visit the sick and free the 
captive if he be unjustly confined. Assist any person 
oppressed, whether he be Muslim or non-Muslim; 
God enjoins you to treat women well, for they are 
your mothers, daughters and aunts.” 

“Do you love your Creator ? Love your fellow 
men first.” | : 
When on his last pilgrimage, he said: | 

“Remember you are all brothers. All men are 
equal in the eyes of God. And your lives and your 

properties are ail sacred; in no case should you 
attack each other’s life and property. Today I 
trample under my feet ail distinctions of caste, 
colour and nationality. All men are sons of Adam: 
and Adam was of dust”, 
The great Khalifa Omar renewed his charter in 
the following words: 
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“T will make no invidious distinction between 
the red and the black, between Arabs and non-Arabs 
and will follow the foot-steps of the Holy Prophet.” 


Another friend has sent quotations from the Book 
of Proverbs. They too are apposite at a time when 
the shedding of blood and loot and arson are rife: 


( . . ‘ ‘ 
My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 


“If they say, ‘Come with us, let us lay wait for 
blood, let us lurk privily for the innocent without cause: 


““Let us swallow them up alive as the grave: 
_ ““Wre shall find‘all precious substance, we shall 
fill our “houses with spoil: Cast in thy lot among us, 
let us all have our purse:’ 

“My son, walk not thou in the way with them; — 
refrain thy foot from their path: 


“For their feet run to evil and maké haste to 
shed blood. , 


“And they lay wait for theiro.va blood; they 
lurk privily for their own lives. 

“Devise not evil against thy neighbour; seeing 
he dwelleth securely by thee.” 


The wise King saw the folly of the madness 
which must lead in the long run to self-destruction 
for the evil-doer. He was right too when he said: 


“Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore get 
wisdom: and with all thy getting get understanding.” 
When will we see the incredible folly of our ’ 


ways ? 
New Delhi, 24-6-’47 A. K. 


The Cloth Shortage Problem 
The most common argument advanced by the 
supporters of the textile industry is that the country 
is experiencing a great shortage in cotton goods | 
and the quickest way of meeting this deficiency is 
by resorting to mill production. Sir John Greaves, 
who was detailed out to look after the British 


‘imports of textile machinery into India, states that 


the execution of India’s existing orders for textile 
machinery would take seven years more. Even then 
production can take place only after the installation 
of the plant and machinery which will take another 
year or two. In the case of Khadi, production begins 
when a person picks up the takli. Hence, anyone, 
not concerned with vested interests, can see that 
the quickest solution of the cloth ‘problem is to 
take to khadi production. Will our Provincial. 
Governments understand or are the vested interests 
blindfolding them ? | 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XXIII 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Dancer n. ara, aadaret 1 dls ee Asst 
Dancing n. ar 1 ¢ 
Dandelion n. 2% te tar wat Ga frat oa ads 
a te oe chtls car Ce No, (he FAG, Lt! 
Dander n. grat, ata, Gott | Se wos f aet 
Dandle v. wet a1 gqeat at gaia (ata), BIS FAT | 
; USSY (SF om) Weld 4 oh b we of 
» Dandruff n. fa .aeh, fm tole Se S- 
Dandy n. ata, dar i dae Kl 
Dane n. @-are Barat waatat 1 Yee © Ho ks 
Danger N. GU, Wey, Be, Hem, , WW 
eos aswl YS . (Sm 0 > 
Dangerous adj. Wren 4 wate, Ft a Seta, 
artnet Tbe bb YT bk ssl Gy Je | Sox 
Dangle v. seaa, qemu, seri; saa, HS sm war | 
Kae ES ges libel UU ge LiKe 
Daniel n. ag&ate as ah; at gag | 
iain bee th NE Oyo 
Danish n. 2-aré Raft war ar Far 
. obs b Le S we Jub! 
Dank adj. dm, %, aH A i OL 
Dapper adj. #121, ae aT, az, Hla 1 
; Vie ge wile «tl 
Dapple v. faasau azar, Tt sear, wfae sear | 
bF Ka, JG , WB Las GS) Se 
Dappled adj, sau, aa, tnftian | WG, 405 hls 
Darby and Joan q@ faietdt at se-qatd dia gin 
Ve Sw ape SO) = sy vl as 
Dare v. rad aa, Wien az, wed Wa; Ba 
AAT, GAA WAT, FRIST AAAI & 
GF Lele YS JOT ih T nale stip Se bS oe 
lale ahlis 
Dare say, I gafta a araz @, ata | 
Ceca wir | Ke 
Ditedevil n. FISTS, 337, frag, fax, stteact 
ie ods noi So ys a 
Dark n.,adj. 8, tat, dizer, nau, var, fear gan, 
TA; GU; Tas | 


vs! , hy ae. by Ler AigF Fe gl Pe i 4 | nail 


Dark, to be in the v. S2t# Sar, Hama eta, gar a 
Slat py bye i ae liye Ola ye me gp aaill 
Dark, to keep v. S32 waar, gu. a fa waa, Fz 
a waar } LS gS 4 + AVES loge \ ws. yl, ) 0.) 
Dark, to keep in the v. 4 aa, Ta a Bar, HR 
Taal | \y, mw a peal lis a a ch 4 
Darl ages nm. Sgsae FA; AAAs AT | 
eG 8 SV. tay 6 elle 
Dark horse n. fa eda, frat ant oo area a ati 
ph ede pS ue 2b 5 oor eo le 
Dark lantern n. at&t adit & S ox 
Darkness, prince of n. @am, aT 1 ot) hs 
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Dark continent, the n. axter 1 «24! 
Dark, a leap in the faar %@an® ez cesar | 


by oF Se cho b 
Dark counsel m. y#% gh madit att gemma sear 
3 s\go) 53) ue alse 2.» ee) 


Dark, pitch adj. S28 aq) OF | 2ail 
Darken y, sa ar, eel sear, gerét arr 
Lge celal ET YE EST bal 
Darken your door, I will not & aft ome at 
nat sym | CT us eS ic SS a 
Darkness n. Suva, aa, BEA) lye A igh atl 
Darksome adj. Harz iC: Mi ed a 
Darling m. aga =u, ay areal ar | 
© oS ‘YW dljls oe 
Darn v. t& Be, Zit ana, wea sar | | 
LF cay chy Bit LS 45 
Darnel n. &% feeaat ara st aarat arg zat 3 
as ys ge co cll =e olf F£ mon 
Dart n. wei, Wel, aezH, ak, a; BIS; are 
, Sy to tol os 
Dart v. dit, am afc By 
Gear, asta faa | 
WSS ae FWY Se ey pe ge I he, ody Gh 
Dartmoor n. ee yat Seger Azer | 
gle be © uyas ye © os 
Dash n. et, ale, gedt; oar; sma; feerar; eA | 
ss tl s\S5 $Sle stlyles We «St 
Dash v. 92441, % anat, fiar 21; aar eet;, dear, 
STH; Alea; ZARA | 
WSS thage LSS .Gy 49 SbF \sles ths if ij y > ASS 
Dash to pieces v. ghe Zee eta 1 US 2 st 
Dash -of anything, a feet steer aterar 1 : 
LM i 6 oe ST 
Dash-board a. ae¥t a aagar a St Tat a Hagat 
met sat F teat Fe 1 
Pats ee ee = m2 6 a ber b oJ 
Dastard n. eet a sete 1 Jy 3 kL . 
Date nm. & gai ar art gait ar onet eet ard; See 
23ST tusk Se gle bk te Gh ak gw 
Dataller or Day-taler nm. faa% farer azqz | 
IFS te OS 


ark Ve scery 
SFA, WIi2a, Aes aes 


2 WSsn,2e5) 


Date n. atte, fafa; faa; asx, ge; He, Farar 


dey IS hype opel to. $ og te 
Date v. ate seat a 2a, TE sal, Aart sar 
Wty bw ey 2 lis l Ub z0 
Date, out of gual, gud axae, GUA sae, fasrar | 
LS 6 G3 BI, WW cis aI, il, 
Date, up to mwas, 3TH, aNHIEeT, ga, ADA aqI, 
aa toh Ge Ste OG cl dis) oe gl 
Date-palm =RaT YW 1 bE od 
Dative adj... FtIqAzts, wal, RUAN eq FET | 
3) ol Sie iste ALE ols we 
Datum #. 2a Data, Data. wl SeIaa at afez | 
welsh cops &h! © Data ‘Data > 
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Daub v. saa, Naar, aargivad Car, Tsar SHAT | 
\J'5 Las AG, Pare a cy mls) 
Daughter m. a8, sgh, gat cs 
Daughter-in-law m. FE 1 
Daughter, adopted m, aagat, az a gst aah | 
3 se Jo (Sat. TIM 
Daughter, step , aiaat att 1 5S} de 
Daunt v, Stet, Siea, ferna atear, Ses Bear | 
UF ds a ise cm Apts bls 
Dauntless adj. 3sz, fada, aedt, Fags | 
apr ce ‘gute oo wy ‘33 re 
Dauphin and Dauphiness nm. Sirah AMAA TET 
Sar ail BAM Fz 1 on Srl sal ely © oleh x Llp 
Davenport n. 3» feet feaatt at aq | 
xe ote Sees rad 1. 
n. feat alea, aa faa 
~ a“ song? Je 
Davit m. 37% yar ale faadtat iN TS | 
Be as sgl Sew rgal dstgh 
Davy (Lamp) . Nn. BAR = Saas BAB Wea Se | 
res Whately ic OF 
Davy, take one’s v. %8a Gat, Sfaat Sar | 
Ib US, MGS 
Davy Jones’s Locker m. ageaat ala; aaeat | 
yet SS ye gpd 
Daw 7. 35 agt feerat ata 1 LS 6 45 cy ol 
Dawdle v. 479 Tara, fA Asal Al BIA BAT 
UF pe kL Up paws US cis 
aan NM. AU, AFH, AU, BS i gs ths KF el 
Dawn v. at teat, fa agar, aaa ear, ZS star 
Gym gat Sige Va ge cline do ley » 
Dawn upon v. feist tar, aad sat | 
ul UN gnc sla IWS 
Day n. faa, feaa, Ua; Gast Ma ae; rv 8; an; 
atta, fala; tax; ad dat, warn, ya, aFa | 
‘cbse ol Sols ttyl ye tel lk me fy er cde 
a chy ithe cdile 5 ge I) are $ yla yi 
Day long, all faraw 1 i o& | 
Day and night faaqa, uafta 1 2 ol, wl, os 
Day by day @@q# 1 52 
Day, advancing aga faa | o> tas, 
Day before yesterday wal (at wa) 1 (Ff x) yy, 
Day after tomorrow wal (at aaa at) 1 
(* Yi aT a) Oy 
Day to day, from faa-fea, sfaféa, wy-a-tta | 
5D SSIS KOS sr ‘> Os 
Day dream n. Gast gar 1 5 dle © 
Day dreamer nm. 2tafaeat 1 dees 
Day scholar nm. 4@ faqrat st tas feat aga qie- 
Tat wel WAT SI 
a bey ST oe VE cts cs IS ads oy 
Day spring or day break n. gaz, sata, agar | 
SH olen ee 
Day time n. fatal aaa Al aFa t cde oe 6 oe 


y FES 
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Days, better m. Serricics faa, AST TFT | 
cis Vel sos co dlet = 
Day, at break of fat agai 23 & 
Days, (fallen on) evil gt fat o% 24 
Day, one fadt fea, An fea | o> A! ow Vf 
Day was far advanced, the fea aga agar at | 
\gi ur Abe cw U2 
Day, declining esa fea, gedtaar 1 be G5) o> Las 
Day after the fair, a wt#® ‘az, 3x a, BA at 
Seah ae 1 se co Se eB cS ae we Se 
Day, some a¥ftei wt 
Day or other, some ##t 4 Si lot 4 ae 
Days, these amt #1 § cl 


_ Day, the other $3 fet qz3 1 cdy o> ed 
~Day-star n. gaze arr i LY © 


Day, Creature of a at (a1 © 545 » 
Day, end one’s Atal, at MAT 1 lik dip 
Daylight, in broad fa% axa, dean geal, ta qalg | 
a_dles Os USF AS Li. Ts 
Day of Judgment mn. xataaar faa, fa 
Stig ws © could 
Daze v. alfaqrar, qatar Bart bys Wah blesiyg 
Dazzle n. aHrata stat, THT BAT | ‘ 
bs IS WT mig 
Deacon n. Tada aaa ster atzer at azar 
ary> | odes Voge ee Ge € cork 
Deaconess m. a@ viva faa Sea BA wa aye at 


Pats, “& < SS cor bag ate” i. 


Dead adj. au ga, 4a, azi, Aaa, ga; ata gan, 
at gar gar, gar gar, fasrar, Aad, guar, fase, 
ait, ATS | tyr Ole Ene, sg SOC ieee dye ly 
sul, egos ‘ ‘LS | ye \gw i} ya Ke yp cl ye ln 
Sel nF «Sh 
Dead alive adj. want, Fata 1 toe 2 dpa 
Dead as a doornail or as mutton faage aa 
em, ya saga 1 Lys Ty dy lp Sl 


‘Dead against faaga arad-ama; aca faarn at faag t 


a9 | te cow $l. cal St 
Dead bell 2. St atar Sait a at ay asa fear aa att 
ye AS AS cE we eae dale ee 
\Dead beat adj. 4% RW BW, wa st Ba 
Ke (ae SO Fe. oe Ag 
Dead colour nm. flat t, tt Test az 
a dp S26; 26, Soe 
‘Dead drank adj. td adaives Soe 
‘Dead end #. a2 t#& aa aha wa at at 2 1 
Bo gle fe ents SY S Abeba 
Ded head a. faar fefae% amt setae, ant ffeet 
wes 2aaget 1 eS VOT ae cg USL 
Yiu 4 A 
Dead heat fags aziat (atgi) ae 522) 2 le Sb 
Dead hours m. Uasl Gta aa, arate afeat carat 
(5. oI!) has Seales. i ot, 
Dead house m. ata 9, saa) se AY uh 33 
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Dead language n. afara arm ar gala, at ate 
) eal wat | eo Se dy ge chy b Ly ae ia 
Dead letter m. St ada IS A att 4 4 Sle Ob 
Dead letter office #. srmatat ag feta wa2ta Acar 
fafear ara aldt 2 
ot Se cals olde oo & Ul we 0 © Ah di 
Deadlock n. HBA, US, BHR UT WAT | 
se Vie 6, va 4, 
Dead loss n. faaga azar | ola S\ 
_ Dead march n. aaR% aaa ara LL ile ca ile 
Dead men tell no tales at at 74 4 Az aat alae 
(am faat atefi ga ara aca gr Zar at wa arr) 
ln SF io wr oH) AW of +e 9 
1( tse al Yo ur of 
Dead spit #4% ( alaais a zaat ) 
(us 4% L Je Jy) See 
_ Dead stock n. AB gat, ais at fas a ak 1 
, x « Jd; gr Jl oe Sa 
Dead to, to be v. feaaedt a dar, fret stat wa a Bar 
KS ey me ee GS WW ey 
Dead weight arar-ar at, art aa 
: ye soe sole = AY 
Dead of night, at wat a=red, arat cat | 
. w ol vl wn Pe oc ob 
Dead stop, to come to a A2% Wal, &% Wa, aq 
at Siar t Ul 2 as be 4, he Lil 
Dead, the m. St at 74 af, ay aR 
EDS, 2f sy 2S op ts 
Deaden v. dial SA, FH BA, FA Ral, BART 
SUA, BST BAN, AAC HC FA, qzl BAT 
US Wg GS syF US - Ge US ene if Los 
“Ss 27 slo A Dns 4. 
Deadly adj. am 24711, qtla, AS, Wasa, FT, 
aed, widt; atasr ar; aga Farar | 
Mere Ip) OW 1 jbo sy: Ms 


~~ os's i) 


Sy, ah 


aio 37 


; 
1 


= 1 i oy 
Deadly night shade m. sftaratatia, aazr | 
Nyce. wed bl 
Deat adj, 4%, saa Ayal Garzia, A gararay | 
Ms ge a tYis — yi) OF 6 og 
Deaf and dumb v. aaa Far) UGS 1 
| Deaf ear to, to turn a 4d 4 daar) 4 oh 
Deaf as those who will not hear, none so 4 aaa 
Tua aat F st gaan wea at adi 
up A dale ee oe a eho ee Ge 8 
Deafness #. aga tole 
Deafen v. 48% tal, Wl AARC GAA A Aa, BAT 
at Gat yo F all yg cho Shee 59 hI Ves 
Deal n. atz, ala, Baa, ata; Ale a aatarsr 
q mem 1 <e © ase bbe $30 Fa on ahs ue bil 
Deal v. aizal, 2a; TAHA BEN; BARA FAT, aa site 
TAT, BUA BAL, ATT BAT | 
vba lySy Jar de 4S de a! ae 5 flaa «Lb 
LF doe TS 


Se Re a ee ee ee ee eS ee eT Pee, Se ee ae ee ee aS ie 
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Deal, a great 4gq a1, agr am ar feear | 
aa> \, Sy \y 
Dealing n. ata, aaa; Bata, agian, arear 
daly ch wr of MS och, 
Dealing, double m: qafaarma, azaet 1 GS ccrlng ss 
Pee ha nm. FAT Ra; azar apa, flares 
Mat 1 'oy- CF Glal «slays le- Shy bye 
Dealer n. afetqer; iat, acta, ata | 
Rene «5b 355 «sob gs SVhy ctl 
Dean n. fare at aaar ae Ted: Ranitsan ee 
aZl weezer | | 
Soatpe ly 2b) Pater fsb al 6 Za oe 
Dean or dene ck, art 1 sols bg 
Dear adj. faa, arr; aga 1 Kp Hy ce, 
Dear ! dear or Dear me ! or Oh dear ! a ! 
amar ! aqr ata! feb I fyi oT 
Dear life, for wa WK a adt i Gl y ob 
Dearly bought experience atax det gaft ara 
ot 39 tte a: re 
Dearly, to sell one’s - life ANH AA, STH ALA | 
VY £9 12 oe 


senispa 


Dearness nm. a@msft 1 GK 
Dearness allowance n. azaisfter wear | ie 6 Kn 
Dearth n. #4, aft, a, wha fear | 
ei cols od SGX 
Death n, ata, area, ag, HM, QI gt St, TART, 
qs aga pV we yy Yr cgi ccilps cope 
es Je HF 
Death’s door, at waar fart, atal azar | 
He JF av ta SWS ke 
Death bed #. alam fae 1 - © oy 
Death eae n. Sa Gia waaqret ale | 
oe Js 25 ¢ 
Death's head wiggt (alae are feta aan . 
(oli 6 a Ys ot S os) SiS 
Death rattle m. aware sabe: 
w JS cde 
Death of, to be the 9, Pts BRT AT aa lary 
Va ech b Oo 6 oy 


Death, sick to or tired to aga TF wat, Azq fecrat 


atat 1 Vie ALi day ele Aye mp 
Deathless adj, saz, afaarft 1 ct! «J! 
Death struggle m. stredt, aq aaah ater | 
Ibn Se ood 6 Se 
Death warrant 7». St at ata gta; aa aansit 
Bl AL HAT AT GAT Ie EG Ey bh ile 
web thy vglst 
Death, black m. Aararét, qaqa 1 Oycle «wolble , 
Death, catch one’s v. araaret dtarttar faratt aaar | 
kn Be © soe dy 3 ob 
Death-like adj. a4 ati L © av 
Death rate #. ae fradt 1 oS ov : 
Death, civil m. 2aftarat, ferada 1 cbs Ye 6 YE Uo 
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Debacle n. aaa anal seal, Fat; BWaagas, 
Bseyse, ERS agt Neat Al AaTacdl | 
54%) oth esl 6 See Jé! Sle wy © dhs ow bos 
gel b Gh U Gd 
Debar v. deal, aal etal, faim Aart, Hw TAA, a ale 
Ray bso be 6 YS, CS cd JENS ae AT 5, 
Debase v. Yelat, fuer, tat ear, ale fawn, faeaz 
BUT VS Sade be SF US bed US byS 
Debatable adj. St aaa FAH rH et, FRAN at a 
FAA Aa at as 
See ge ce why bo Ue ee oe GY a ey CF 
Dabate v. az seat, Taare sen, ala-faart BeAr | 
. eg ies es UT sys sis ree G es 
Debauch v. @ua az, famgar (aftaat); aera | 
We (SF Fiz) VIE US ols 
Debauchee n, gad, at sart, wetag | 
3k Gat, lf alt 6 Goll 
Debauchery #. 32174, its, DTA | 
Sos ep aad ‘ooh vii, ls) 
| Pecenuic n. waa a gai fas was era 
Fae at, ast lait 
‘- J yes 9 ee YP LY pales 
sa By © 2s 
Debilitate v. gas a RAW BAT US 59S bh» 
Debility n. Zaaa, aqme | 69 é thy» 
| Debit nm. gam, G8, 2a, BH HF co cg se 6 olosl 
 - o. fara feaat, eat fegar a agra 1 
et Ui WI mo EF 4S sah 
_ Debit and credit m. Sm @4 i «cs er 
Debonair adj. aS AI ie fasta ar quar | 
CB sles b cle Age be cel 
Debonch ». aa art ar anata g dat nar (gts 
Al AataT ) 
(s cai b c#) WT ne Glave MS = ug JS L Gals 3 6 
Debris m. Gl WZ, AHA, WA ESE BT | 
“pas t 3S me) tale SF by 
Debt n. sax, #9, R Re, Mat t bis wy «ues colasl 
Debt of honour m. Sar ea Mt Rar aaa aa at 
(faa aida a wa at at) 
(s-) a 4 oil ue ur) 2 Sa B pwlss yx Geof Li) 
Debt of nature m. aa, Zt xi vey 
Debt, bad eft gan, fea feat wa ara a at 
po st §; 2b EZ ur csles) ay 
Debt, good 1 n. Ta wae fa, aa Far | 
les! Vee 6» 


oa) les! L 


GY ah 

Debt, over head oe ears in #aft gar ga, EIT 
mee | Ne © cher dye bod Uw uz 3 

Debt, national «aziz fta, «o, 4 341, 

Debt, public. § aart ai os Oh. 

Debt repatriation #. #34 Zaarat | 

cols aE) 5! <? 

Debtor m. 2aan, BHR, Raa ol o5 ohoeZ cious 

Debus v. aa a weaist maga waren; mez 
gata bile Gt bbl oe 6 F cyl b ob 
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Debut nn. wey A aaa Gees AAT | 
dey ces ere claw beth 
Debutent or Debutante nm. wets aa ae 
eal Wael; ager wt Gees aaqrad src. 
ate oe SI tds bk Ws 2 Se GI le oe 
PJ) ue cle J 
Decade n. zaisft, a aut, za ata ar as | 
She Le Ue? cet OP adler 
Decadence m. 4a, 9214; fra zea 
Toles. see leg abt 
Decagon nm, caxtfin, ga gem 6 ly Gs US 0 
ieecidene n, QU TI Mat a gra st qar adt a 
SR Vi ah ass wey Se LUST ons F las 
Decameron n. 2a fardt earfiar (Rragt A gf) 
| (ie S AS!) ol SF w ys 
Decamp v. 8t garmt, 4 wat, wa TAT, Guza ad 
WA, ATT Stal, TA at SAT 1 bl de bilge ob 
le ya £ Nigh ace’ ble Woke Se RT 
Decant v. faara, gaat, aust atase gud e1sar } 
WS me lw ow Sy S Ole ddl bb 
Decanter n. Hat gudt (at aca zt bi g) 


ae ieee 


(2 gk Gh ols UM nr) o> oS as 
Desenitase v. fat sear, fac are Rar 
las eid ee GE. 
Decay v. 42a, arr, aga, WA, ALAAT, sie 
BUT AAT Hye hs LHS stg» US aby. cb J) AQ 
Decay nm. Yat, a2I4, Jaa, agi, fame 1. 
red Ohh. ‘oF gf cit 


Decease v. FRA, RA WA, AS gaa | 
bn Je US EF by 
Deceased n. eared, WEA pre tole Hye 
Deceit . dar, 3%, az, Ra) re ge es 
Deceive v. fen QA, BH RA, SAAT, Atay Bar, face 
avat | US Als clas Lily A Ss der clos Byes 
December nm. feqeat ( ast aeat dar) de 1 - 
oy (day Olyy oy Sl) Py tod 
Descmvarsies n. Sat za alsa saga at aa 4 
leek ccs F oe uw? £ pty 
Decency n. szasf, Haaaaed, MIA, AAI; BH, 
UH, AT be et cY toleyt ceils ccaliulp cle! 
Decennial Adj, FA-AT, TAA | lye dle Gao 
Decent adj, ua, aa, aie; Sz, gfaa, galas, 
BAG, SAN | 
olol= sci ge naw bie cccape | hg Sa leet Ye. 
Decentralization m. %-% a1 aeHaa aera, Gara, wet 
a aalt azar 
(Sh ae oye bk ostl, ld Whe 2, Se yu 
Deception m. ata, 3%, BIE 1 oS le Kyo 
Decide v. a4 a1 fray ata, seul, Haat ear ar aal 
Lio bh GS aed lily 
Decided adj. fafa, aa at mar GM, &, ves, aatett 
oe 6 Bl wadys- lye LS sad 2 (coped: 
Decidedly adj. 17% ate TX; HR, Fars, fede 


4 Aw) ies 45a, 2. ty eS 
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Two ANNAS 


OUR SHIPPING POLICY 


Transport is an important section of the eco- 
nomic life of a country. It may assume the form 
of a bullock cart on dirt tracks, motor lorries on 
asphalt roads, railways, sailing vessels on canals 
and rivers and ocean going steamers. Where, when 
and how these should operate is a formidable 
question for every nation. to decide. 


A self-sufficiency programme does not mean 
withdrawing into our own shell like a tortoise. 
Self-sufficiency applies to all our primary needs. 
These being satisfied, the surplus would enter into 
trade and commerce. Apart from the primary neces- 
sities there are also luxuries and other artistic wares 
which would be in demand not only in our country 
but also abroad; and therefore self-sufficiency does 
not debar trade of all kinds but it regulates trade 
in such a way that we have first of all to satisfy 
ourselves that all have everything they need and 
do not barter away their food and clothing for 
luxury goods from abroad. 


India has always been a great maritime country. 
Its trade had reached Mexico on the one side and 
the furtherest parts of Europe on the other side, 
while written history was still more or less 
unknown. Foreign trade properly conceived gives 
a nation the chance for spreading its culture and 
improving its culture also by contact with other 


nations and as such our shipping should be regarded 


as an essential part of our national life. Today, 
shipping has been commercialized to such an extent 
that the needs of our nation have been forgotten. 
Great Britain has usurped all Indian shipping. It 
is a well-known principle that 50% of the foreign 
trade of a nation should be carried by national 
shipping, as well as all its internal and coastal 
trade. But today in India practically the whole of 
the foreign trade is in British hands and bulk of 
the coastal shipping is also in British hands with 
the result that our control over the movement of 
‘goods is practically nil. - 


With the advent of a national government we 
ought to see that shipping-provides a proper valve 
to regulate the inflow and outflow of goods. The 
policy of the government can best be put into 


’ action by a proper shipping policy. Only then the 


economic life of the people will grow in the desired 
directions. At the present moment our economic 
activities are controlled by the needs of foreign 
nations. This is wholly wrong. Hence it is essential 


at this stage to attend to our shipping policy. 


Our method of transport has to be adapted 
to our economy. As India is situated, when 
we use coal-burning steamers, we are within 
the four walls of our economy as we produce coal 
also, but it is to be seen whether we can limit 
ourselves to steamers that burn only our coal. But 
the position is different as regards the oil-burning 
steamers. The fuel is not under our control and 
there is a danger of disturbance to international 
peace when we take to using petrol and crude oil 
on a large scale. Hence we have to be forewarned 
as to the limitations within which we function. 


If we can build our own ships and can supply 
all’ the national steamship lines needed for our 
trade with Indian coal, we will be fulfilling the 
demands of self-sufficiency. These lines will have 
to be co-ordinated with our internal communica- 
tions and the freight rates etc. should be so 
adjusted as to put into effect the policy of the 
government in regard to the country’s external — 
trade. J. C. KUMARAPPA 

é 


NOTES 


Hand-made Sugar 


_ Sugar And Sugar Products Control Order, 1943, 
has been playing havoc with the manufacture of. 
khandasari and deshi chini especially in the U. P. 
We are now informed by the Government of India, 
Food Department, that the Notification No. 20- 
Sc-(32)/46 does not include hand-made sugar but 
applies only to sugar manufactured by sugar 
factories and that no restriction is imposed by the 
Central Government on the manufacture of hand- 
made sugar from palm juice. We trust the Provin- 
cial Governments will also act accordingly. 


Cotton for Mills or Cereals for the Millions ? 


The Government of India has decided to allow, 
for the time being, the free export of cotton. This 
probably meansthat a large acreage of our cultivable 
land is under cotton cultivation. We are to export 
cotton for mill-owners abroad and we import food 
grains of doubtful quality for our people. There 
have been constant complaints about the polished 
Brazilian rice and Australian wheat. Cotton land 
can produce bajra and jawar —the food grains of 
the poor. Can we not embark on a rational utilization 
of our land and produce more food and less raw 
materials for mills ? 

No country which imports primary necessities, 
like foodgrains, can be secure in its political 
independence. Even England with all her mighty 
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Army, Navy and the Air Force was about to succumb 
to the German submarine seige. Now we are thinking 
of Swaraj. Should we not also adjust our economy 
so as to fit us for real independence ? 


Save Us 


Amongst the many letters from consumers of © 


vanaspati the ones from women carry special 
weight. Here is one from a leading woman of the 
South: 


“I agree with your views and I do feel that 
the production of vanaspati should be_ prohibited 
until conclusive evidence that it is net harmful is 
available. I know that this opinion is held by many 
women who have good reasons to believe that the 
health of some of the members of their families 
was seriously affected by the use of Dalda. On the 
advice of their family physicians they gave up using 
Dalda and the health of these persons improved 
steadily and is now normal. There are several 
companies newly started for the manufacture of 
vanaspatt and if and when these factories actually 
begin to function, the market will have large supplies 
of vanaspati and oil will be scarce. Do you not think 
that it is imperative that the Food Department of 
the Central Government should give their earnest 
and immediate attention to this matter? There is 
great urgency about it as the newly floated companies 
are ordering meéchinery from Europe.” 


Profession or Trade? 


While opening a private Pathological Daborathey 
at Madras, Dr. T. S. S. Rajan is reported to 
have said in favour of the “ Western scientific 
system of medicine” that “it stands unchallenged 
in its security and method in the world.” In many. 
matters and in the approach, we agree that, the 
Western system has’ much to teach us. In the 
practice of it among poor people medical men 
have not shown the spirit of service that should 
follow true science. Dr. Rajan will allow us to 
differ from him when he adds: “As a system it 
has come to stay. Progressive people know it and 
pay their homage, in whatever form, as the one 
remedy that can be made to serve human ills.” 
True test of science is not merely in the laboratory 
but also in the field. Benefit of the knowledge must 
reach the people. Only then it can be scientific. 
Dr. Rajan himself admits that ‘there may be bad 
practitioners.” Yes, but this 
general rule with those trained in the Western 
system. They also have become accustomed to 
Western ideology and mode of life. They have 
become material-centred. They are really traders 
in medicine. Many practitioners 
agents for the patent medicine . manufacturers. 
The charges of even scientific laboratories are so 
exhorbitant as to be beyond the reach of our 
people. Of course the costs to the practitioners is 
high. They have to import every bit of equipment 
for these laboratories from abroad. Even the call 
bells are so imported! To city folks these laborato- 
ries etc. sell their knowledge at a price. Hence it 
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ptoféssional people should not work for the “ haves 
only. They should accept whatever the patient 
can afford to give and not bargain for fixed fees. 


In this respect the: ayurvedic physicians and 
hakims are professionals. Our indigenous systems 
are accessible to the lowest in the land and the 
remedies are often found within the reach of the 
people. What we.need is to systematize the available 
knowledge. The ayurvedic practitioners: and the 
hakims are of the people and ate most often guided 
by a tradition of service. They still remain 
professional men. We cannot do without them. 
Their approach to the patients and to the medicines 
is more scientific because it is adapted to the 
needs of the people. 


Erratum 


In the Harijan of June 22, 1947, on page 199, 
an article The Cue Method is printed. We regret 
the name of the professor is misspelt and should 
have been Coué. 


C.K 


Commendable 


The Government of Baroda have published the 
following press note: 


“H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda has ree 
strict enforcement of the laws to eradicate untouch- 
ability in the State. The Director of Public Instruction 
has been authorized to close such (State) - primary 
schools as refuse admission to Harijan children on 
grounds that they (the schools) are conducted in 
private buildings or in religious places. Ordérs are 
also being issued to close separate schools for the 
Harijans as Soon as possible, with a view to void the: 
tendency of segregation. It has also béen santtibheéd 
to appoint a special officer to look after the interests 
of the Harijans.” * 


The Congress Ministry in Bombay, in 1937, 
passed similar orders and they thus opened the 
doors of many a school for Harijan- children in 
Gujarat. The Baroda Government deserve congratu= 
lations for falling in line with this procedure. A 
large number of schools in the Mahesana_ District 
in the Baroda State are conducted either in private 
buildings or in religious places. We hope the doors 
of all these schools will now be opened for the 
Harijans. Possibly the orders might take a little 
time to reach the villages. Meanwhile local residents 
who have sympathy for the cause and public. 
workers will please look into the matter and solve 
the problems arising out of the operation of the 
orders peacefully. The step to appoint a special 
officer to look after the welfare of the Harijans is 
also to be welcomed. It now only temains for the 
Baroda Government to imitate the Governments 
of Bombay, Madras and of other Native States to 
appoint a Backward Class Board in shisha to advise 
the special officer in his work. 
Sabarmati, 6-7-'47 

(From the original in Gujarati ) 


P. L. M. 


told millions to harness 
_ Destruction. What is going to be our budget for 
_ it? If such funds were available, should not resear- 
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TEMPTING RUDRA 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari has the credit of ha<.ng 
brought into existence a Board of Research in 
Atomic Energy with Professor H* J. Bhabha as 
Chairman. In the statement announcing the forma- 
tion of the Board, Rajaji assures us that “the atomic 


. energy resources of India will not be frittered away 


or go to waste” and adds that “it would be a 
mistake to associate atomic research only with 
destructive activities.” 

Atomic research has been an expensive luxury 


of the rich Western nations. They have spent un- 
Rudra, this God of 


ches on cattle breeding and food production be a 
first charge in a starving country where production 


per acre is amongst the lowest in the world? 


Of course, atomic research is not only for 
destruction. Has anybody used it for anything else ? 
The road to hell is paved with good intentions. 
May not this Board prove to be a high road? 


We agree that the atomic energy may be atwo- 
edged sword but to wield such a weapon calls for 


a high degree of discipline. Fire is a good thing. 
It has lit the path of the progress of man since 


the dawn of civilization. On this reasoning can we 
hand a torch to a child and expect it to keep 
the house from burning? At the moment, wherever 
we turn greed, jealousy and hatred face us in the 
world. Is such a world fit to handle this weapon? 
May it not prove a spark in the ammunition 
magazine ? Let us not play with fire. 


A more outspoken and less sophisticated report 


» 


comes from New Zealand. Professor Thomas Leech, 


Dean of the Faculty of Engineering of Auckland 


University, has been recently honoured for his 
researches in finding a substitute for the atom 
bomb. The research centre was established not at 
Florida but in New Zealand because of the fear of 
the danger from spies in America. The message 
candidly adds: “Few of the researchers know the 
object of their work and even today only a few 
people in Britain, United States, Australia and New 
Zealand are aware of the full implications of this 
method of warfare” and further adds that 
scientists are working “ under top secret orders.” 


As far as we can gauge, we must confess that 
we have not yet found the needed discipline in the 
management of our public affairs to enable us to 
have that assurance that we shall not be as the 
other men are! The Americans were tempted, 
beyond their power by the possession of this Tree 
of Knowledge. What guarantee can we furnish 
that we have greater self-control and self-discipline 
than the original atom bomb users? If the sharing 
in the loot from Germany and Japan, against which 
we had already protested in these colums, represent 
the policy of the Government of which Shri 
Rajagopalachari is a distinguished member, we fear 
to notice the direction indicated by the straws in 
the wind. Rudra may be summoned sooner than we 
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think! We should know our own limitations and 
programme our activities accordingly. 

While the country is crying for researches in so 
many fields, does this type of work call for such 
priority ? Can we not utilize our meagre resources 
in more fruitful ways ? J. C. KUMARAPPA 


THE INGLORIOUS GREAT ‘ 
I 
NAMDEV, THE GARDENER 
[ This is based on a sketch by Maulvi Abdul Hag, 
published by Pandit Banarasidas Chaturvedi, Tikamgadh. 
—V. G. D. | 


Namdev was a gardener in the garden attached 
to the tomb of Aurangzeb’s wife in Aurangabad. 
He was adhedh by caste, but goodness and truth are 
never the monopoly of any caste, creed or colour. 

MMiaulvi Saheb lived in a house situated in the 
garden, and whenever he looked out of his window, 
he found Namdev absorbed in his work. 

Namdev would remove the dead leaves and other 
refuse near a shrub, bring water from the tank and 
pour it gradually into the basin. He would then 
bend the shrub in a variety of ways and look at it. 
Not satisfied with this, he would walk several steps 
away from the shrub, looking at it and smaling all 
the time. i 

Namdey had no child of his own, but he looked 
upon his trees as his children, and cherished them 
accordingly. He would sit near each plant, caress 
it and bend lovingly over it as if he were talking 
in silence. If any plant was attacked by 
insects, he would be very anxious, getting medicine 
for it and nursing it like a mother all day long. 

Living in the garden as he did, he acquainted 
himself with the medical properties of plants, and 
learned to treat the diseases of children with skill 
and competence. People brought their children to him 
from far and near, and he would treat them with 
drugs obtained from his own garden. If he was — 
called to another village to see an ailing child, he 
would go there with pleasure. But he never accepted 
any fees for his ministrations. ) 

Namdev was cleanly and tidy himself, and so 
was his garden, like the kitchen of an orthodox 
Brahmin. . 

Once it so happened that the rains failed and 
there was hardly any water left in the wells. It 
was a real disaster for the garden. Most of the trees 
and shrubs died without life-giving water. Yet 
Namdev's part of the garden flourished like the 
green bay tree. From avery great distance he would 
bring his well-filled pot poised on his head and 
water his plants, and for sometime he carried water 
at night as well as by day. He was offered a special 


allowance for this work but would not accept it. 


Namdev’s single-minded devotion cost him his life. 
A bee-hive having been disturbed, the bees swarmed 
all over the garden. All the other gardeners fled 
and hid themselves. But Namdev had no inkling of 
what had happened. He was engrossed in his work 
as usual, all unmindful of the fate that was in store 
for him. The bees attacked him with a vengeance 
and stung him to death. 
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WHOIS A SOCIALIST ?- 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Socialism is a beautiful word and so far as I am 
aware in socialism all the members of society are 
equal — none low, none high. In the individual body 
the head is not high because it is the top of the 
body, nor are the soles of the feet low because 
' they touch the earth. Even as members of the 
individual body are equal, so are the members of 
society. This is socialism. 

In it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy 
and the poor, the employer and the employee are 
all on the same level. In terms of religion there is 
no duality in socialism. It is all unity. Looking at 
society all the world over there is nothing but 
duality or plurality. Unity is conspicuous by its 
absence. This man is high, that one is low, that is 
a Hindu, that a Muslim, third a Christian, fourth 
a Parsi, fifth a Sikh, sixth a Jew. Even among these 
there are subdivisions. In the unity of my concep- 
tion there is perfect unity in the plurality of designs. 

In order to reach this state we may not look on 
things philosophically and say that we need not make 
a move until all are converted to socialism. with 
out changing our life we may go on giving addresses, 
forming parties and hawk-like seize the game when 


it comes our way. This is no socialism. The more © 


we treat it as game to be seized, the farther it 
must recede from us. 

Socialism begins with the first convert. If there 
_ is one such, you can add zeros to the one and the 
. first zero will account for ten and every addition 
will account for ten times the previous number. If, 
however, the beginner is a zero, in other words, 
no one makes the, beginning, multiplicity of zeros 
will also produce zero value. Time and paper occu- 
pied in writing zeros will be so much waste. 

This socialism is as pure as crystal. It, therefore, 
requires crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure 
means result in an impure end. Hence the prince 
and the peasant will not be equalized by cutting 
off the prince’s head, nor can the process of 
cutting off equalize the employer and the employed. 
One cannot reach truth by untruthfulness. Truth- 
ful conduct alone can reach truth. Are not non- 
violence and truth twins ? The answer is an emphatic 
‘no’. Non-violence is embedded in truth and vice 
versa. Hence has it been said that they are faces 
of the same coin. Either is inseparable from the 
other. Read the coin either. way. The spelling of% 
words will be different. The value is the same. 
This blessed state is unattainable without perfect 
purity. Harbour imputity of mind or body and you 
have untruth and violence in you. ° 

Therefore, only truthful, non-violent and pure- 
hearted socialists will be able to establish a socia- 
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listic society in India and the world. To my know- 
ledge there is no country in the world which is 
purely socialistic. Without the means described above 
the existence of such a society is impossible. 

New Delhi, 6-7-’47 

( Translated from the original in Gujarati) 


GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
New Delhi, 30-6-'47 
FRONTIER REFERENDUM 

The question of the referendum in the Frontier 
Province just now looms large in the public eye, 
because it has been and is still officially a Congress 
Province. Badshah Khan and his co-workers do not 
relish being asked to choose between Hindustan or 
Pakistan bearing respectively the unjust meaning: 
Hindus or Muslims. How is the Badshah to get 
over the difficulty ? The Congress has pledged its 
word that there should be a referendum in consulta- 
tion with Dr. 
Viceroy’s direct supervision. So it is going to take 
place at the appointed time. The khudai khidmat- 
gars will not exercise their votes thus providing a 
walk-over for the Muslim League and at the same 
time doing no violence to their conscience. Is there 
in this procedure any breach of the terms of the 
referendum? The khudai khidmatgars who bravely ” 
fought the British are not the men to shirk defeat 
at the polls. It is an everyday occurrence for parties 
to go to the polls in spite, sometimes, of the chance 
of certain defeat. Defeat is no less certain for a 
boycotting party. 

WHy PATHANISTAN ° 

The charge of the new cry of Pathanistan is 
being flung in the Badshah’s face. Even before the 
Congress Ministry came into being, so far as I know, 
Badshah Khan had on the brain Pathan indepen- 
dence in internal affairs. He does not want to 
create an additional State. If he can frame his own 
local constitution, he will gladly make his choice 
of the one State or the other. It is difficult for me 
to understand the objection to this yearning after 
Pathan autonomy unless the object is to humiliate 
the Pathans and to tame them into subjection. 

The more serious charge is that the Badshah is 
playing into the hands of Afghanistan. I consider 
him to be incapable of any underhand dealing. He 
would not allow the Frontier Province to be Beers 
by Afghanistan. 

As his (friend and because I am his gia: I 
must admit one failing of his. He is highly suspici- 
ous especially of British professions and intentions. 
I would urge on all to overlook this failing whith 
is by no means peculiar to him. Only it does not 
sit well on a leader of his eminence. I contend that 
though I have called it a failing and which it is in 
one way, in anotherit is to be regarded asa virtue 
in that he cannot, even if he tries, conceal his 
thoughts. He is too honest to hide them. 

oo TEMPLE ENTRY 

Fiow" the Frontier Province I would like to 
take you to Rameshwaram, from where Rama is 
said to have improvised a floating bridge of pebbles 
to enable his atfmy to cross over to Lanka which» 


Khan Saheb but under H. E. the — 
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a he conquered but did not keep. Has it not been 
< said that he made it over to Ravana’s brother? 

That very famous temple has been thrown open to 

the Harijans today, thus completing the list of all 
the famous temples in the South except those in 
_ Cochin. Here is the list of the most known supplied 
: to me by Rajaji: Madura, Tinnevelly, Chidambaram, 
___ Srirangam, Palni, Triplicane, Tirupathi, Kanchi and 
Guruvayur. This does not exhaust the list. The 
Harijan Speaker of the Madras Assembly has been 


_. Harijan and other worshippers. Highly educated 
_ Harijans and others may belittle this belated reform. 
a But its significance should not be lost upon us, 
because the reform has been brought about blood- 
lessly. Let us hope that Cochin will soon follow in 
the wake of Travancore, 
Kerala and throw open its temples tothe Harijans. 
Temple entry reform will be incomplete until 
temples become really holy by the necessary 
internal reform. 
New Delhi, 1-7-'47 


MEANING OF A BHAJAN 
Gandhiji referred to the bhajan sung at the 
_ ‘prayer meeting. The bhajan, he said, was’ composed 
by Tukdojee Maharaj of C.P. It was written in 
simple Hindustani and could be easily understood 
by all. Its significance was that it pointed the 
thorny way to attain God. It required the devotee 
to be brave in the face of personal calamities like 
the arabe of one’s hearth and home, insults 
and serious illnesses. He was the blessed man who 
in the face of the triple infliction remembered God 

and felt inner happiness in spite of it. 


UNION OF HEARTS 
DP iteches were interpreted to mean that he 


_ was hankering after a geographical reunion. This 
; was yo to be a vain hope calculated 
to irritate the Muslims. -He was, therefore, 


advised 'to plead for co-operation and collaboration 
between the two parts. He was not guilty of 
entertaining the vain hope, though he would ever 
welcome a reunion based on an appreciation of 
mutual interest. He had never any intention of 
unnecessarily hurting the feelings of anyone, much 
less of his Muslim brethren. What, however, he 
had pleaded for was more than co-operation. He 
was pleading for correct behaviour in every case 
on the part of the major community. He warned 
them against the danger, in a spirit of vengeance, 
of falling into the trap of the two-nations theory. 
To become or not to become a separate nation 
was for the major party to determine. They would 
: never succeed in coming to a right decision, if they 

falsely prided themselves on their superior numbers. 

To say that there was danger in numbers was as 

true as to say that there was safety in numbers. It 
| was time to discard pride and folly in exchange _ 
| for humility and wisdom. Thus, he added, he had 
received a telegram from a Muslim League Secretary 
complaining of ill-treatment by Hindus in large 
numbers of a few Muslim passengers. He did not 
know what truth there was in the complaint. He 


going round most of these temples leading the | 


Tamil Nad and British . 


was sorry that he received many such messages 
which, on investigation, were found to be devoid 
of truth or highly exaggerated, but by way of 
illustration the telegram was enough for him. He 


_ would be glad to find that there was no truth in 


the message, but if there was, it was proof of the 
arrogance and the ignorance of the Hindus, which 


would discredit anybody. 


THE SIKHS 

He then referred to the visit he had from Sikh 
friends and a letter from a Sikh youth who com- 
plained that he was neglecting those whom he 
claimed as his friends. He was proud to claim 
friendship with the Sikhs. It was when the tragedy 
of Nankana Saheb took place that the Sikhs had 
undertaken to follow his teaching of non-violence 
and truth, whereby they had lost nothing. He 
personally did not see any difference between 
Sikhism and Hindusim. They were varieties of the 
same faith. When he read the Granth Saheb written 
in Devanagari characters, he had not much difficulty 
in following the language. The thought in the various 
bhajans of Nanak Saheb and other Gurus was derived 
from the Vedas and the Puranas. But he did not 
mind the Sikhs regarding themselves as distinct from 
the Hindus. Thus regarded, he admitted that theirs 
was a desolate condition. The remedy, he had no 
doubt, was in their own hands. They had to come 
up to the infinitely higher bravery that non-violence 
would give them as compared to the. bravery of the 
sword. They were industrious. They were to be 
found in Canada. They were responsible largely for 
building the railway to Nairobi and,several other 
things he could mention. He adjured them to shed 
the drink habit and the enervation brought about by 
the luxurious habits in which Sikh women, he had 
heard, were indulging. It would not do to remind him 
that others were no better. The Sikhs, if they were 
to keep up their renown, the fewness of number could 
only be made up for by their being unequalled in ~ 
courage and correct thinking born of simple life. 
The sword was a rusty weapon. Its very effective 
substitute was the force of the spirit which cost 
nothing and which was indestructible. 

THE VICEROY’S HOUSE ; 

They were naturally anxious to know what took © 
him to the Viceroy's House that day. He had not 
gone to see His Excellency. He had gone to be 
with Pandit Nehru and other friends. He could not 
satisfy their curiosity beyond the fact that they had 
met. In this connection he would ask the news- 
papers not to anticipate events. In times of stress 
or delicacy, anticipation of events was positively 
harmful to the country. 

DUTY OF TRUSTING 

Lastly he referred to the letter that was received 
by him the day before at the close of the meeting 
in which the writer had wrongly abused Englishmen 
as unworthy of credence and incapable of voluntarily 
doirig the right thing and had accused him . 
( Gandhiji ) of corruption etc. in that he had dared 
to believe the word of the Viceroy -on behalf of 
the British Government. He wanted to repeat the 
golden rule not to distrust a man till he was proved 


weight and « 
 stitions had to be resisted with all one’s might 
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to be untrustworthy. And when he was proved to 
be so, his unworthiness would be quite enough to 
drag him down and his credit. The same rule applied 
to him, the speaker. If he was guilty of corruption 
and the like, he would forfeit the right to live. 
New Delhi, 2-7-'47 
FORLORN CAUSES — HINDUSTANI 

He was being rebuked for championing forlorn 
causes and thus wasting his life. He should, espe- 
cially in the winter of his life, retire or use his 
popularity for handling popular causes. He gladly 
admitted the charge of championing forlorn causes 
but could not subscribe to the charge that he was 
thereby wasting his life. He was told by way of 
illustration that he was trying to twist a rope of 
sand in trying to popularize Hindustani with the two 
scripts Nagari and Urdu, especially when Pakistan 
had become an established fact. He strongly dissented 
from the view. He held that he had the wisdom 
not to subscribe to the doctrine that Pakistan was 
supposed to enunciate. The present for him was 
the moment when he should diligently study both 
the scripts and speak in a language which was a 
proper mixture of the two. It should also be 
remembered that there were a very large number 
of Hindus in the North who knew only Urdu 
written inthe Urdu script. Were these Hindus 
to foget the Urdu script and the language and take 
up the learning of Hindi written in the Nagari 
script ? He submitted that there was method in 
his | ess ieslled The real test for measuring 
pe uality of a particular step was whether if 
nobody else followed it, it would be useless for 
the pioneer, ould be an attempt to make a 
rope out of sand. Applying the test to his Hindu- 
stani idea, if he were the only one in India to 
know the two scripts and equally at ease with 
he would pass as a distinguished 
olar muc 5 both in Pakistan and the 
89 Union. Unfortunately for him he was no 
1olar and his Hindustani was not musical enough 

oy 

imagination. Incidentally he should 
also mention that it was a vicious suggestion that 
in the evening of life one should lend weight only 
to popular causes. Popular causes needed no further 
en popular causes like popular super- 


however feeble that might was. He, therefore, 
invited his" audience to resist the mad wave that 
was sweeping across the land. No cause that was 
intrinsically just could ever be described as forlorn. 
New Delhi, 3-77°°47 : 
VILLAGES UNTOUCHED 


ae 
Gandhiji referred to the bhajan of the evening 


whose first line meant that people would laugh at 
the fish which being in water so behaved as to 
feel thirsty. The condition of men living on God’s 
earth and yet not knowing Him was very like the 
condition of the imaginary fish. How it was to be 
wished that men knew their state, in which case they 
would not live in the state of degradation which 
was their lot today. Happily for India the savagery 
was confined to the cities and the villages round the 
ities. These villages could not be counted by thousands 
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ina country 1900 miles long and 1500 miles broad. It 
was as yet.a matter of good luck that thousands of 
other villages remained unaffected by the madness 
raging round the cities and the neighbouring villages. 
BRAHMIN MINORITY 

Proceeding to the topic which he had intended 
to deal with, he referred to a letter he had received 
complaining that the hopelessly insignificant minority 
of the 
admission of Brahmin boys and girls to colleges 
and services was becoming increasingly difficult 
because of the anti-Brahmin movement. He could 
sympathize with the complainant because hitherto 
being more receptive, more industrious and more 
eager to gain knowledge the Brahmins seemed to 
have a monopoly, not because of any brute force 
they exercised but because of their superior qualli- 
ties. But though he sympathized with the Brahmins 
in their lot, he did not share their grief or disap- 
pointment. In the first instance, 
appreciate their considering themselves as a minority. 
If we were one nation, there could be no question 
of minority and majority. He might as well com- 
plain of being a minority and then imagine himself 
to be hurt that he could not enjoy all the 
privileges he might wish for. He would, therefore, 
advise his Brahmin friends to forget that they were 
a class or group apart from the ocean of India’s 
humanity. Considering them even as Hindus rather 
than Indians, sons of the same soil, there was to 
be no high and low in the ocean of Hinduism. If 
they ceased to consider themselves as a minority, 
they would be proud to share the majesty of the 


ocean of Indian or Hindu humanity, and could feel: 


with a drop in the ocean, if it was not isolated 
from the latter,-the greatness of the ocean, which 
carried on its broad bosom thousands of mighty 
steamships. After all what were the colleges and 
services in terms of the millions of villagers living 
in the seven lakhs of India’s villages ? He suggested 
that the Brahmin friends should feel happy that 
they were no longer exposed to the temptation of 
having to go to colleges or to services under the 
Government. Such persons could. only be few and 
far between. Those who refused to take part in 
the unseemly struggle for entrance to colleges or 
to services were the real servants of India. Know- 
ledge was not confined within the four walls of 
a school or a college. It was open for every indus- 
trious boy or girl to gather . real knowledge 
outside schools and colleges. And in this connection 
he would commend to them the Nai Talim and 
all it meant. He further reminded them of what 
he had said about the validity only of those rights 
which were directly derived from duty well per- 
formed. The: - would then immediately realize that 
there was no such inherent right for anyone to be 
admitted to Government colleges. But if there was 
such a right belonging to any boy or girl, it was his 
or hers who had hitherto been criminally neglected. 

A Brahmin’ s duty was to know God and to enable 
others to do likewise. And the right that was derived 
from the duty would be to be fed and clothed decently 
and honourably by the community which he served. 
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Brahmins was faring ‘badly in that the 


he could not. a 
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New Delhi, 4-7-°47 
KINGDOM OF GOD AND NON-VIOLENCE 
The natural question that ‘was being put to him 
was, did he ever think that the Swaraj of his dreams 
was going to be born out of the present regime 
which was to culminate in full Dominion Status on 
ey 5th of August at the latest ? Was he not 


stalking the land? He was sorry to have to 
BanfPas that he saw no sign of the Kingdom of 
God being born out of the coming Dominion 
- Status. He hoped that the Dominion Status 
; = offered in order to anticipate the final date 

the withdrawal of British rule. Without it they 
felt unable to devise a scheme whereby the Quit 
India date of 30th June next could be put earlier. 
Be that as it may, it was open to both the new 
_ States as soon as they framed their constitutions 
__ to declare complete independence of the exclusive 
family of British Dominio aim at a family of 
independent World St tates | necessarily fuled 
out all internal armi He could not visualize a 
dog-in-the-manger-policy for India whereby it 
o would become a menace to world peace, another 
_ Japan or Germany calling itself falsely a democracy. 
_ Democracy and the military spirit he held to be a 
contradiction in terms. A democrat relied upon the 
force not of the arms his State could flaunt in the 
face of the world but on the moral force his State 
could put at the disposal of the world. If by India's 
effort such a world federation of free and indepen- 
dent States was brought into being, the hope of 
the Kingdom of God, otherwise called Ramarajya, 
might legitimately be entertained. Before that happy 
event, however, took place, the two new States 
‘were enemies of each other would have 
friends and associates. He was sorry to 
confess that the signs pointed the contrary way. 


The second taunt really was the corollary of 
the -first and vice versa. He had every reason to be 
ashamed of the result of over thirty years of non- 
violence so-called. He had already admitted that 
otir non-violence was of the weak. But the weak 
of heart could not claim to represent any non- 
violence at all. The proper term was passive resis- 
tance. Passive resistance was a preparation for the 
active resistance of arms. Had it been the non- 
violence of the strong, the practice of a generation 
would have made the recent orgies of destruction 
oflife and property impossible. Then there would 
have been'no need for the rationing of cloth and 
food. If people knew the working of the law of 
truth .and non-violence, they would themselves 
regulate the matter of shortage. He had never 


subscribed to the belief that the shortage could not 
be locally made good. Such a big country like India 
should disdain to share the world’s p: oduction of 
food and cloth when the world was suffering from 


shortage due to the insensate destruc vi 

by the terrible war. All that was needed'in India 
was solid,-steady-and hard work put in by the 
millions of India wisely and intelligently directed. 


There was no dearth of wisdom and skill in the 
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country. Lastly, if there was true grasp of non- 


violence and truth, they would not look to the 
Civil Service which, he thought, was described by 
the late Mr. Montagu as a wooden machine. These 
gentlemen were experts of a kind. They were never 
employed for the benefit of the nation. They had 
to keep the foreign rule going somehow or other. 
And they were too few to handle successfully the 
present work of reviving the drooping spirits of a 
nation of starving and naked millions. The business- 
men, the producers and the scientists should be 
impressed into willing service for the nation in dire 
need. Will the servicemen rise to the occasion, 
will the members of the Government go out of 
the red-tape rut and woo the public to help them- 
selves? How or why could all this happen if there 
was no non-violence, no truth in us? 
New Delhi, 5-7-'47 
THE VICEREINE’S VISIT 

The audience would like refer to the 
Vicereine’s visit to the Colony. He tied to wean 
her from the visit. He was not made for ceremonies. 
He expected ne return visit. All his visits to H. E 
the Viceroy were business visits which called for 


no return visits. But H cellency would pay the 
return call. She was gute ioral as | always 
was and wanted to learn about things. She paid 
a visit to the busti opposite. He purposely refrained 
from accompanying her for fear of attracting crowds. 
She had gone to the Harijan Nivas in Ki ay, 
Old Delhi, where Harijan lads were being traine 
under the auspices of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. | 
THE SIKHS 
He referred to a letter that warteceived by him 
on behalf of the Sikhs in which he was asked whether 
they could rely upon his and the Congress’ help if 
the worst happened to them in P Replying 
to that letter Gandhiji said that he - 
expect such a question from the brav > the 
the Sikhs were. They should rely upon God's hel 
rather than on men's. But he also om on 
to suspect that they would have less than justice 
in the new State of Pakistan and he would show 
why they should not, in the course of on remarks 
on the Bill that had just been publi 
THE INDEPENDENCE BI ee 
He had intended to continue the thou z 


the last prayer meeting but the ey Bitte oe 
another 


Bill called the Indian Independence B 
postponement of every other topic * 

occasion. He did not propose to exami detail 
the twenty sections of the elaborate He was 
ill-disposed with many critics to read : a sinister 
meaning in it. The fact that there were two Indias 
instead of one was bad enough in itself. Both had 
the same status. Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah and the 
Muslim League were entitled to claim full credit 
for bringing about a state of things which seemed 

to be sneetble only as it were yesterday. They 
had undone the solemn declaration of the Cabinet 
Mission. They had succeeded in compelling consent 
from the Congress and the Sikhs to the division. 


The thing that was in itself bad did not become 
good because the parties concerned had accepted 
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it, no matter that the causes dictating acceptance 
were different in each case. It was hardly any com- 
fort that the Qaid-e-Azam did not get all that he 
wanted. The difference was not at all in kind. He 
wanted a sovereign State. That he had in the fullest 
measure. Pakistan had the same status as India. 

As he read and re-read the Bill he saw that the 
three parties had subjected themselves consciously 
or unconsciously to public judgment in terms of the 
Bill. It was true that the British were divesting 
themselves of all power. But they had become 
party to the division and had two new members 
in the family of the Commonwealth possessing con- 
flicting ideals and interests. So long as they two 
had any connection with Great Britain, the latter 
would be judged by the action following the Bill 
rather than by its language, however generous and 
just it might read. He admitted that it would be 
a superhuman task to reconcile conflicting interests 
and treat them equally. What would happen if one 
declared complete independence when the Consti- 
tution Act was passed by its Constituent Assembly? 

The relation of the Princes remained in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the British Government had lacked the 
courage since the inception of the Cabinet Mission 
effort to do the right. thing, no matter what the 
cost was. Here again British honour was at stake. 
The British»would certainly be blamed if any 
mishap occurred. The dangerous situation had not 
been cleared by the Bill. Both the new 
Dominions had an unenviable legacy, if they had 
the interests of the people of the States at heart; 
if, that is, the people were the real masters and 
the Princes their trustees, not merely euphemisti- 
cally but in law and in fact. 

The Qaid-e-Azam and the Muslim League had 
by their act of secession and severance invited the 
world to judge them by their behaviour towards the 
Muslims as also towards the non-Muslims. Surely 
there were many sects, chief among whom were the 
Sunnis and the Shias, politically the Nationalists 
and the Leaguers, the Baluchis, the Sindhis, the 
Pathans, the Punjabis, the Bengalis, the Muslims 
of the Indian Union. He was daily beseiged by 
the large Hindu and Sikh minorities and not as often 
by Christians and Parsis. He was asked whether 
there was ground for the fear that there would be 
an attempt to estrange the Scheduled Classes from 
their Hindu brethren. Was Pakistan a means of 
converting non-Muslims to a special brand of Islam ? 
True religion was a universal belief in the one and 
only God. The world was fast growing out of 
dogmas and creeds which had so _ sickened it that 
it had become confused and had begun to deny 
the very existence of the Maker. Happily that 
stage of negation was quickly passing and enlightened 
faith in the Supreme Maker of the Universe was 
taking its place. Was the Islam of Pakistan going 
to be in the vanguard of that movement for 
restoration of universal faith? Or was it to pass 
through darkness and denial of God in the name 
of God? He hoped that the doubts he had 
mentioned would be quickly dissolved. 

| | HINDUISM ON TRIAL 

The Qaid-e-Azam had _ unwittingly placed 
Hinduism also on its trial. The Hindus had the rare 
opportunity of refining it of all dross and showing 
by strict justness that the brand of Hinduism of the 
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Indian Union was the same as universal religion. He 
had said only the day before that those who believed 
in India as a nation could have no minority and 
majority question. All were entitled to. equal 
privileges and equal treatment. Thus viewed the 


Indian Independence Bill could be taken as the . 


final examination of all the parties involved in the 
Bill. It was possible to turn Pakistan which he 
had declared an evil into unadulterated good, if 
all the forebodings were dispelled and enmities 
were turned into friendship and mutual distrust 
gave place to trust. 

New Delhi, 6-7-'47 “ 

At the outset Gandhiji hoped that the referendum 
in the Frontier was to be without violence. Badshah 
Khan and the khudai khidmatgars were pledged 
to non-violence., They were to show that they lived 
up to their beliefs. And why should he not expect 
the same from the Leaguers when it was at least 
a question of Muslim against. Muslim ? 

DENIAL OF THE PAST 

There was something wrong in the fact that they 
missed the enthusiasm that should accompany such 
a great event as the imminent advent of full freedom. 
The "reason for the lack of enthusiasm was no 
doubt to be found in the division of the country 
into two States which were to be turned into two 
armed camps. For, there was to be no common 
defence force. The army was to be divided, prepa- 
rations were being made apace to that end. They 
used to talk glibly during the glorious and strenu- 
ous days of opposition to British rule of having no 
army for the suppression of internecine quarrels 
which would be non-existent and they wanted no 
defence force against a foreign enemy. Now, alas! 
their military expenditure was maintained at a very 


high level without any near prospect of substantial — 


reduction. Indeed, he visualized a definite increase 
in the military expenditure, all for fighting among 
themselves. They were to be engaged ina ludicrous 
race for the increase of armaments; no nation- 
building expenditure, not for education and the 
like. It was to be all for mutual slaughter. He 
could discover in this no reason for gratification 
or glorification. The outlook was dismal. Was India’s 
freedom a preparation for the abandonment of all 
they had*‘learnt to prize as dear to them ? Instead 
of self-glorification, it was a time for deep self- 
introspection, self-examination and self-castigation. 
As the chief actor in the fight for freedom during 
the past thirty years, he was certainly full of 
searching questions within himself. Was the fight 
acclaimed as noble to result in thisthe approaching 
inglorious end ? 
He cried with the Vedic Seer: 


O Lord! Lead us from darkness unto light. 
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WHY ARMIES ? 


An English friend, deeply interested in education 
and a hater from the bottom of his heart of war, 
said to me the other day: ‘I am dreadfully sad 


about the partition but I suppose it could not be © 


avoided. What, however, I can never understand 
is why any country needs armies. We talk glibly 
of human rights and world peace but how can 
there be peace so long as armies, whether of the 
land, air or sea exist in any country ? Why cannot 
an adequate police force be enough for any country 
to maintain law and order and why cannot all 
armies be disbanded ? In the initial stages an 
international police force may be necessary. I had 
hoped India-would, under your chief's guidance, 
give the world this lead. But I realize that the 
communal strife has, I hope only for the time 
being, obscured what I have always believed was 
India’s own goal. If you are forced to spend an 
enormous amount of money on armaments, what 
about education ? It will be the same old cry and 
there will be no money for your primary needs.” 

Perhaps nothing, next to the partition itself, 
has filled Gandhiji’s heart with such utter dismay 
as the division of the army. In agony of heart he 
has painted to his prayer audiences the awesome 
picture of, perhaps, a Hindu and a Muslim army 
facing each other with intent to kill and destroy 
utterly—-almost as if the continuing orgies of 
violence were not or had not been enough to 
turn men’s minds for ever from arson, loot, murder 
and rape! 

The English friend's fears are justified. A poor 
country like India, if forced to maintain a strong 
army, will never be able to spend liberally on 
nation-building activities and its last state will be 
worse than the first. 

Two Indonesian friends, who dropped in to see 
Gandhiji, asked how it was possible for them to 
resist European aggression except by aggression. 
Europe had. always believed in force and the Indo- 
nesian friends did not see how any country could 
meet it except by force. 

Gandhiji gently remonstrated by saying that such a 
question betrayed complete ignorance of non-violence. 
“Let me put you a counter-question,” he said. 
“ Supposing the armed and combined might of 
Britain, America and Russia wished to enslave you, 
what amount of violence would you need to counter 
it ? I suggest that you could not violently stand 
up to it unless, perhaps, you had the backing of 
the whole of Asia and even then you might lose if 
the European weapons of war were better. But you 
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could resist them alone with non-violence. You 
might be annihilated to a man but no one could 
conquer you.” Gandhiji went on to tell them what he 
has been saying on more than one occasion recently 
that the Indian struggle for independence had been 
mere passive resistance which is a weapon of the weak 
and often a stepping stone to active armed resistance. 
If the Congress had really adopted non-violence, the 
present communal strife just could not have come 
into being. The bravery of the heart was far greater 
than the bravery of the body. A non-violent Indo- 
nesia could lead the East, a position Gandhiji 
would have liked India to hold. But today a mighty 
flood of violence was sweeping over India which 
they had not, to their hurt, learnt how to resist 
non-violently. “ Unless,” he ended, “ we cultivate 
this strength, India will not fulfil the high hopes I 
have.cherished for her in my heart all these many 
many years.”’ 

New Delhi, 10-7-'47 


NOTES 

The Problem of Europe 

The Dutch Ambassador Mr. Winkleman visited 
Gandhiji the other day. He said that he was a 
philosopher rather than a diplomat. He was soon 
to leave for Singapore and another would take his 
place. He was sorry to leave India, when India was 
passing through eventful times. He wished Gandhiji 
a long life. There was a lot to be done yet. “ Do 
you expect a lot of trouble still ? "’ he asked Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji: “If I can forecast the future, I feel 
there is some more trouble in store for us before 
we settle down.” 

“You are a believer in God,” said the visitor. 
“Your mind must be at rest if you feel that India 
is going in the right direction. Europe is not. The. 


troubles of Europe are due to the fact that Europe 
has left Christianity.”’ 


“Yes, I have believed that for a long time,” 
replied Gandhiji. : 

‘What do you think of the situation in Europe ?” 
asked the visitor. 


Gandhiji: “ I think nothing. It is beyond me. It — 
is a complicated affair.” . 


“Yes, it is complicated,” agreed the visitor. He 
had met Dr. Malan in 1939 in Europe. He was 
asked several questions about Europe. He said that 
there was no hope for Europe. Asked why, he had 
replied: ““ Europe has lost its religion. The philosophy 
of materialism has come to stay. They think they 
can do everything without God. They will be 
making so many mistakes that another upheaval 
will come before long.” ‘“ And it did,” added the 
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visitor. ‘' People think that they can separate religion 


from business and lead two lives. It cannot be 


done.” 

“T have held that opinion for a long time,” 
replied Gandhiji. 

Darkest Hour before Dawn 

Another European friend dropped in later. He 
had first come to India during Gandhiji’s Hindu- 
Muslim Unity Fast of 21 days at Delhi. “ The fast 
does not look like a success so far,” he said, “ but 
there must be some result. Today people seem to 
have lost sight of the basic fact that the real thing 
is a mutual understanding and friendship, Everyone 
seems to be concentrating on boundaries. They do 
not matter at all.” 

Gandhiji agreed. He was doing what he could, 
but he was like a spent bullet, he said. 

The visitor did not agree. “ You are the biggest 
force, you are the centre still. Tell us what can be 
done,” he asked. 

‘‘ Pray,” was Gandhiji’s simple and brief reply. 

“There is a growing feeling of retaliation in 
people’s minds,” he said. “ It is bad.” 

“T do not think this feeling will stay,” replied 
Gandhiji. “If it does, it will mean goodbye to 
freedom. India will commit suicide.” aca 

“Many Hindus feel that the area ceded to 
Pakistan has got to be taken back. It irritates the 
Ss gree said the visitor. 

“ Personally I feel Pakistan has come to stay,” 
said Gandhiji. 


‘“On that basis,” said the visitor, ‘friendship 
is possible.” 
“Pakistan has come,” said Gandhiji, “ but how 


friendship can be achieved, I do not know.” 


“ Things have got to get worse before they get 
better,” said the ‘visitor. “It is darkest before 
dawn.” | 


Noakhali 


Gandhiji’s mind has been constantly turning to 
Noakhali. Some of Gandhiji’s party have left the 
place mostly on account of illness. The climatic 
conditions, the diet, the dismal sights one sees and 
the gruesome tales one hears are most trying. Among 
. those who are still there are Shri Pyarelalji and 
Shri Kanu Gandhi. They have been doing good 
work. Bibi Amtul Salam who preceded Gandhiji to 
Noakhali is also still there.and has refused to come 
away in spite of very poor health. Then there are the 
stalwarts from the Khadi Pratishthan under Satish 
Babu and Hemaprabha Devi. Lastly, the one Sikh in 
the person of Sardar Jiwan Singhji of the I. N. A. 
has stuck to his post. 

News coming from Noakhali is 
reassuring. Referring to it Gandhiji 
prayer meeting: 

“The Hindus in Noakhali are nervous lest they 
may not get the compensation promised or might find 
at liberty those who are locked up. pending trial 
for murder etc. I hope all such fear is unjustified.” 


far from 
said in the 


_ to be away for more than 5 or 6 months 
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In a letter to Shri Kanu Gandhi he wrote: 
‘“My body is here, but my heart is in Noakhali.” 
He is restless in the Capital of India. He feels that 
his place is in Bihar and Noakhali. But he does 
not so far as possible wish to go against the wishes 
of his friends. “I have promised to do or die in 
Noakhali. The picture is gloomy. It looks as if I 
will have to die there’’—-he remarked in the 
course of a conversation. A friend reminded him 
that when he had sent the members of his party 
to different villages, he had said, they won't have 
at the 
most. ‘‘ Yes", said Gandhiji, “I did say that, but 
then I went to South Africa for one year and was 
there for twenty and I went to Champaran . for 
three days and stayed there for one year. Such is 
life with its uncertainties.’ 


New Delhi, 10-7-'47 . ers ING 


LET US LEARN 


Dr. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer speaking in the House of Commons a 
few days ago laid down certain principles on which 
he is working to meet the shortage of food in 
Great Britain and also dealt with the maintenance 
of the economic machinery by properly regulated 
exports. The economy of Great Britain differs 
widely from that of ours. Bulk of food materials 
in Great Britain comes from abroad while she 
exports great many manufactured articles to pay for 
it. However that may be, the policy followed is 
capable of being applied to our own country. The 
underlying motive. in Dr. Dalton’s policy is to 
provide the people with sufficient food and every-— 


body to be dealt with equally. India can supply her 
own needs if she has a definite policy to. govern 


her economic organization. This, we are afraid, is 
now lacking. Therefore, it would be well for us to 
study the way the statesmen are Bee the 
situation in Great Britain. 


Dr. Dalton said: ‘‘ The guiding principle adopted 
in framing this policy is to sustain the productive 
power of Britain and; therefore, to safeguard in the 
first place those imports which are essential tothe © 
health and strength of our people, to the employ- 
ment and to the efficient equipment of our industry.” 
To do this it is imperative that we should have a 
scale of values on which to see which articles 
should be given priority. As Dr. Dalton put it: 
‘We must achieve economies of the less essential 
imports.” He proposes to do this by a_ substantial 
reduction of the imports of tobacco, petrol and 
newsprint. We know that these three articles have 
in Great Britain an inelastic demand — that is, the 
people would buy them at any price. British smoking 
habit, their dependence on petrol-driven vehicles 
and ‘their interest in public affairs make these 
three items almost necessities and yet their states- 
men have the foresight and courage to cut out 
these when food is in danger. Furthermore, he has 
also said that he will have to arrange for exports 
of textiles to enable imports of food. This means 
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that Dr. Dalton has the courage to meet not only 


the consumers but also the vested interests in the 
textile industry. These measures, they call, “ austerity 
cuts”. 


In Great Britain, in addition to the above 
articles, they are imposing a duty on films. These 


again have now assumed the role of necessities in 


countries like Great Britain. 


In contrast to this determined attack on food 
shortage, we find here in India that the Govern- 


_ ment is allowing cotton to be exported. This means 
_ that we are growing more cotton than food. India 
_ is.an agricultural country. The first charge on the 
land must be for food-crops and no money-crop 
_ should be grown when there isa shortage of food. 


There are extensive lands under cultivation of 


tobacco and also long staple cotton for mills. Are 
_we thens«to follow the good example set by Great 


Britain and act with grim determination ? 


Not only should we produce more food but we 
must conserve the food already grown. We have 


_ time and again mentioned in these columns that 
_ production of white sugar decreases the food value 


of our agricultural product. Similarly, milling of rice 


% and polishing of it reduce the food value found in 
_ paddy. Therefore, if we are courageous enough to 


meet the situation today, we should be banning all 


- rice mills and reducing our sugar product. 


Unfortunately our Governments are slack where 
the interests of the masses are concerned. News 
comes from Bihar that five new sugar factories 
are to be constructed in different parts of the 
province and the Government: is about to issue 
licences ‘in a few weeks. Some of the sugar factories, 
we hear, have the audacity to launch on legal 
proceedings to recover damages from the Govern- 
ment. They seem to hold that the fixing of sugar 
prices have led them to losses. It would, therefore, 
be wiser on the part of the Government, instead 
of dabbling and controlling of these prices, to cut 
out the erring limbs altogether by banning sugar 
mills and rice Pars as an anti-social device for 
destruction of food. : 


We hope that in a Swaraj Government where 
the ministries will have the popular support, their 
hands will be strengthened to fight the vested 
interests at every turn. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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THE RELOADING 

With reference to the article cettisoning the 
Ballast, the Director of Information and Publicity, 
Madras, supplies us with the following information 


to give a complete picture, correct any misappre- 
hensions and allay fears: 


In the four Circars districts the Producer-cum-Con- 
sumer Societies started by the late Ministry and 
entrusted with procurement work were found to be 
unsuitable for the purpose for which they were 
constituted. Procurement in these districts failed to 
make headway, the principal reason being that the 
Societies had insufficient time and were unable to 
perfect their procurement machinery by the season 
when procurement operations should have been in 
full swing, and the rationing system in the deficit 
‘districts of the province was in serious danger of a 
complete breakdown owing to deficient procurement 
by the Societies in the surplus districts mentioned. 
Confronted with this threat of shortage of food 
in the deficit districts, the Government had to make 
a choice between” continuing procurement work 
through the Societies and making more effective 
arrangements which would ensure speedier results. 
They decided on the latter course as a matter of © 
pure necessity. While announcing their intention to 
take away procurement for the present khari/ season 
from the Producer-cum-Consumer Societies, they 
emphasized that the “Government are anxious to 
prevent the frittering away of the large share capital 
collected by these societies and to put the societies 

» to the- best use possible they have appointed a 
special agency without delay to examine and devise 
suitable means of stabilizing the societies for the 
benefit of the community.”” Arrangements have 
been made to bring into existence the investigating 
agency referred to. The societies in Malabar which 
have been dging good work are being continued. 


“In the case of Estate Land Revenue Bill, the 
present Government have taken a more drastic step 
in the line of reform. While the Prakasam Bill 
sought to pérpetuate the permanent settlement on 
a new basis, the present Government are introducing 
a Bill for the abolition of Zamindaris; the present 
Zamindari ryot will become a ryotwari ryot with 
all the rights to the soil etc,, now enjoyed by the 
latter. The new Bill is almost ready and will surely 
be introduced in the next session. The present 
Bill also includes whole inam villages sought to be 
excluded by the previous Bill, and this has the 
approval of the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee and all ryot associations. 


“The Government are also considering the 
question of, reorgatiizing the Co-operative Movement 
so as to transform it into an efiective instrument 
for the economic amelioration of the people .and a 
means of rehabilitating agricultural and rural economy. 

“What has been stated should clearly indicate 
that far from throwing overboard the programmes 
of the previous Ministry in certain matters, the 
present Ministry in Madras are only trying to reshape 
some of those programmes and to infuse them with 
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new life and new meaning. If some modifications 
and alterations have been made or are proposed to 
be made in the details of the scheme initiated by 
the previous Ministry, itis only to bring them into 
stricter conformity with the needs and requirements 
of the existing situation and to make them better instru- 
ments for the promotion of the good of the masses.” 
We are extremely glad to know that the present 
Ministry is eager to infuse new life into their 
programme. J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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SOCIALISM 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
II 


Truth and ahimsa must ipcarnate in socialism. 
In order that they can, the votary must have a 
living faith in God. Mere mechanical adherence to 
truth and ahimsa is likely to break down at the 
critical moment. Hence have I said that truth is 
God. This God is a living Force. Our life is of that 
Force. That Force resides in, but is not the body. 
He who denies the existence of that great Force, 
denies to himself the use of that inexhaustible 
Power and thus remains impotent. He is like a 
rudderless ship which, tossed about here and there, 
perishes without making any headway. The soci- 
alism of such takes them nowhere, what to say of 
the society in which they live. 

If such be the case, does it mean that no 
socialist believes in God? If there be any, why have 
they not made any visible progress? Then again, 
many godly persons have lived beforenow; why have 
they not succeeded in founding a socialistic state ? 

It is difficult completely to silence these two 
doubts. Nevertheless, it is possible to say that it 
has perhaps never occurred to a believing socialist 
that there is any connection between his socialism 
and belief in God. It is equally safe. to say that 
godly men as a rule never commended socialism to 
the masses. - 

Superstitions have flourished in the world in 
spite of godly men and women. In Hinduism itself 
untouchability has, till of late, held undoubted sway. 

The fact is that it has always been a matter of 
strenuous research to know this great Force and 
its hidden possibilities. 

My claim is that in the pursuit of that search 
lies the discovery of satyagraha.: It is not, however, 
claimed that all the laws of satyagraha have been 
laid down or found. This I do say, fearlessly and 
firmly, that every worthy object can be achieved 


by the use of satyagraha. It is the highest and infal-. 


lible means, the greatest force. Socialism will not 
be reached by any other means. Sutyagraha can rid 
society of all evils, political, economic and moral. 
New Delhi, 13-7-'47 
( Translated from the original in Gujarati) 
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THE CONFLICT 


On the 25th of June Gandhiji said in his post- 
prayer speech that he was torn between several 
conflicts. He felt that Bihar was calling him, so was 
Noakhali where he had commenced work among 
the riot-affected refugees and: tried to specialize 
in the work. When a month ago he left Patna, he 
was under the impression that he would return to 
Bihar inside of a week. But events had taken place 
during the month in such quick succession that 
perhaps a generation had been packed into a month. 
So he was vegetating in New Delhi hoping that 
thereby he was serving both Bihar and Noakhali. 
Then he fancied that the Punjab was also calling 
him. He saw no guiding star unmistakably telling 
him which way to take. He, therefore, went by the 
saying that had gripped him years ago —* When in 
doubt stay where you are.” 

At one stage he thought of going to Uttarkashi 
before going anywhere else. The late Shri Malaviyaji 
had given him a glowing account of the holy place 
and of the holy men one came across in that place. 
He had insisted that he would take Gandhiji to 
Uttarkashi some day. The day never came during 
Malaviyaji’s lifetime, but it would certainly 
please his soul, wherever he was today, to see 
Gandhiji perform the pilgrimage. Sheth G. D. 
Birla on hearing of Gandhiji’s wish undertook 


to make all arrangements to enable him to 
perform the pilgrimage — practically on foot. This © 
was an added inducement for Gandhiji. Shri 


Mirabehn who had gone to Uttarkashi in quest of 
peace and inspiration from the Himalayas wrote to 
say that the climate at Uttarkashi won’t be suitable 
till September. So the trip was dropped for the 
present. 


+ 

The public on hearing of his proposed visit to 
Uttarkashi began to speculate that he was thinking 
of retiring to the Himalayas because of his differ- 
ences with the leaders. He has his differences 
with them. The dream of his Ramaraj does not 
seem to be materializing. But he thas developed the 
quality of detachment to a large extent. He is 
doing what he has done all along, show the right 
path, proclaim the truth from house tops irrespective 
of whether anyone listens or not. The leaders have 
to do their duty by the public. That is the law of 
democracy. They cannot force on the people what > 
they do not want. So the picture of a free India as 
it is emerging today is far different from what 
anyone had imagined. It distresses Gandhiji more 
than anyone else. He often wonders whether he 
had led the country astray during the last thirty 
years. He has already confessed that+the non- 
violence of our people was not the non-violence of: 
the brave, else they would not have discarded it in 
favour of violence to settle their domestic troubles. 
The air is full of violence. In spite of all his efforts 
there seems to be no sign of the growing bitterness 
giving way to goodwill and friendship. So he has 
now begun to say that our struggle was but passive 
resistance which is a precursor of armed resistance. 
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Would it not have been better if the country had 
trained itself along violent lines from the beginning, 
he wonders. The answer is ‘no’. The experiment 
has shown what even non-violence of the weak 
can achieve. He has to give a demonstration of 
the non-violence of the brave. It was with this 
view that he vowed to do or die in Noakhali. He 
must keep his promise. Speaking at the prayer 
meeting on the 12th instant, he referred to the 
bhajan sung wherein the poet wondered why man 
forgot God and Truth and clung to his six bitterest 
enemies like anger, greed etc. He then reminded 
the audience of his promise to do or die in Noakhali. 
He had said that he would not leave Noakhali till 
the Hindus and the Muslims assured him that he could 
go without feeling the slightest anxiety about the 
honour, life and property of the Hindus there. 
Who was he to achieve such a result? He was 
but a servant of God. If God wished it, He would 
make him the instrument ‘of such service. If He 
did not do so, he would be content to do or die 
in Noakhali. He would just live in the midst of 
the people of Noakhali rendering such service as 
he could. His friends told him that he was crazy 
to attach so much importance to Noakhali. What 
was Noakhali as compared to the whole of India ? 
they argued. Why should he not use his talents 
for the service of India as a whole instead of 
confining himself to Noakhali? If things were alright 
in India, they would be alright in Noakhali. He 
was made differently. His mother, an illiterate 
village woman had taught him am fav? am amr’. The 
atom reflected the universe. She had explained to 
him that he should take care that he did the right 
thing. His universe was his immediate surroundings. 
If he served them the universe would take care 
of itself. , 


A friend from Noakhali had written to him that 
if he did not return there by the 15th of August, he 
might have to repent. 15th August was the dead line 
for the division of India and the transfer of power 
from British to Indian hands. Asa matter of fact the 
division was a ed plan already. But God could 
upset the plans of men. An earthquake could 
destroy the whole of India before the appointed 
day. A foreign invasion might: upset man’s pretty 
and petty plans. 


But humanly speaking Pakistan -would be a 
legally established fact on the 15th of August. He 
had left Noakhali to go to Bihar. He had done a 
lot for the Muslim brethren there. The number of 
deaths in Bihar far exceeded that in Noakhali. It 
was nearly 10,000,. whereas in Noakhali it was 
under 500. When the call came from Bihar he went 
there. He was, therefore, bound to take Bihar on 
his way to Noakhali. He was anxious to reach 
there as early as possible. He felt out of place in 
Delhi. It was not so in Bihar and Noakhali. He 
wanted them to pray that God might enable him 
to return to Noakhali early and fulfil his promise. 


S. N. 
New Delhi, 12-7-'47 
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FROM GANDHIJI’S SPEECHES 
[ Selected and condensed where necessary.— S. N. | 
THE Way OUT 

Last evening I showed why the coming freedom 
seemed to create no enthusiasm. This evening I 
propose to show how we can, if we will, turn the 
calamity into a blessing. It will profit us nothing 
to brood over the past or to blame this party or 
that. Technically freedom is yet to come a few 
days hence. In fact the parties having jointly 
accepted the situation, there is no turning back. 
Only the inscrutable Providence can undo what men 
have agreed to do. 

One easy and ready way out is for the Congress 
and the League to come together and arrive at a 
mutual understanding without the intervention of 
the Viceroy. The League has to make the first 
move. I do not at all suggest the undoing of Paki- 
stan. Let that be treated as an established fact 
beyond dispute or discussion. But they can sit to- 
gether in a mud hut large enough to accommodate 
not more than ten representatives and undertake 
not to part till they have reached an agreement. I 
dare swear that if such an event occurs, it will be 
infinitely better than the Bill recognizing the 
Independence of India cut up into two States 
enjoying equal status. 

Neither the Hindus nor the Muslims are happy 
over what is happening before, their helpless selves. 
This is first-hand evidence unless the Hindus and 
the Muslims who daily see me or correspond with 
me are deceiving me. But— it is a big but—Iseem 
to be aiming at the impossible. Now that British 
intervention has done the trick, how can the League 
be expected to come down to their adversaries and 
produce an agreed settlement as between brothers 
and friends ? 

There is*an alternative which is also, almost if 
not quite, as difficult. This creation of two opposing 
armies out of one, hitherto with one and a common 
goal, whatever it was, must frighten every lover of 
India. Will the two armies be created, not in order 
to “face and fight a common danger but to destroy 
one another and demonstrate to a gaping world 
that they were unfit for any other purpose but to 
fight one another unto death?” 

I have put the prospect in its awful nakedness 
so that everyone may see and shun it. The alter- 
native escape is undoubtedly attractive. Will the 
vast mass of the Hindus and those who had joined 
them in the struggle for Independence realize the 
danger in its proper perspective and rise to the 
occasion and swear even now that they do not 
wish to have any army at all or at least refuse 
ever to use it against their Muslim brethren whe- 
ther in the Union or outside it in Pakistan? This 
proposal is tantamount to asking the Hindus and 
their associates to turn thirty years’ weakness into 
strength of great beauty. Perhaps to state the pro- 
blem thus is to demonstrate its absurdity — may 
be God has been known before now to turn man’s 
folly into wisdom. The effort is worth making for 
the sake of all the parties who have subscribed to 
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the dangerous division of the army into two self- 
destroying warring camps. 
NEVER WRONG 

Gandhiji referred to a countryman from the 
South who had asked several questions which the 
latter invited him to answer as had become his 
wont of late, in his post-prayer speeches. 

As the writer did not know the national langu- 
age and as he rightly thought that he (the speaker) 


would not read Tamil with facility, if at all, the 
question was thus put in English 


“George Bernard Shaw has remarked that 

‘an Englishman is never in the wrong. He does 

everything on principle. He fights you on 

patriotic principles ; he robs you on business 

principles; he enslaves you on imperial principles; 

he supports. his King on loyal principles and 

cuts off his King’s head on republican principles.’ 

I am eager to know from Gandhiji under which 

of these principles the Englishman is now quitting 

India. Is the Englishman glad over the present 

economic and political condition of our beloved 

country ? Does he feel satisfied in the secession 

of Travancore and Hyderabad States from the 

Indian Union? Has he any axe to grind in 

scrapping the ‘May °46 Paper’ and_ bringing 

forward in its place the recent ‘ Partition Plan’? 

Does he feel for the horrible happenings in 
Noakhali, Bihar and the Punjab — which happen- 
ings have forced the Congress to accept that 
Plan? What can be the reason or the idea 
behind Mr. Churchill and his company endors- 
ing the Plan? Gandhiji has often said that he 
“knows the mind of an Englishman better than 
any other Indian, and s repeatedly been 
advising us in his post-pr er speeches to trust 

the faith, sincerity and good intentions of the 
Englishmen in transferring power to our hands. 
I, therefore, believe that. he should be in a 


position to make matters clear. He alone can 
dispel our doubts in a convincing manner.” 


He ( Gandhiji) could only paraphrase the idea 
in his speech. Bernard Shaw’s banter was by no 
means exhaustive nor were Englishman’s resources. 
He had no doubt that he was quitting India on 
principle. Man had the supreme knack of deceiving 
himself. The Englishman was supremest among men. 
He was quitting because he had discovered that it 
was wrong on economic and political grounds to 
hold India in bondage. Herein he was quite sincere. 
It would not be denied, however, that sincerity 
was quite consistent with self-deception. He was 
self-deceived in that he believed that he could not 
leave India to possible anarchy if such was to be 
India’s lot. He was quite content to leave India as 
a cockpit between two organized armies. Before 
quitting, he was setting the seal of approval on the 
policy of playing off one community against another. 
And he lacked the courage to do the right so far as 
the States were concerned. Gandhiji hoped that before 
he finally left on the 15th of August, he would 
bring the two parties together, now that one had 
got all it wanted. He could-do so, if he willed it. 
. Travancore and Hyderabad had not yet become 
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independent States. He, the: pede admitted freely 
that if the Englishman left India in an uncertain 
condition and left the possibility of several warring 
States, all independent of England and, therefore, 
of one another, he could not conceive a greater 
reflection on the British name than this would be. 
Dominion Status would then stink in the nostrils. 
But he had not given up hope that British states- 
manship would not have declared utter bankruptcy 
before August 15th. Till then he preferred to defer 
judgment in spite of the correspondent’s profound 
distrust of British declarations however high-minded 
they might be to read. Let their acts be the real 
judge of their words. He would believe a man’s 


word unless he had good reason to doubt it. That 
‘Mr. Churchill & Co.’ were disposed to bless the 


Bill for Indian Independence proved that they had 


realized the economic and political necessity of the 


step. He, however, had no hesitation in admitting 


that recent signs were porter ‘tous enough to rouse 


suspicions. He did not, however, believe in dying 
before his death. . Wage 


CONVERT POISON INTO NECTAR 
Gandhiji referred to another extract from the 


letter dealt with on the previous evening. It was 
as follows: 


“TI believe that it was in the year 1940 that 
Gandhiji wrote in the columns of his paper that 


he smelt violence in the air he breathed. What 
has he to say of the ‘living present’? The whole 


body politic is in chaos: corruption in its worst 
and most virulent form is having its unprece- 
dented sway everywhere; money is demanded 
shamelessly, and money is given stealthily. People 
don’t seem to care for the means; moneyed 
people get all they want by every heinous means 
ossible. The air is moistened with all forms of 
an violence, hatred, bitterness, mistrust, enmity, 
uncertainty etc. On the top of all thisfrom June 
3, 1947 ordi, ‘Division is in the air’. One 
never opens a day’s newspaper without reading 
reports of strike, theft, ‘dia murder -and 
stabbing, in-various parts of Indi here is the 
brave law of ‘love’ for hate} tru r untruth 
and toleration for intoleration, which Gandhiji 
has been daily hammering in the ears of the 
people ? Who is responsible for this sorry state 
of affairs in the history of our country? Were 
the untold miseries, sufferings and sacrifices of 

' Congressmen and women from the top rank 
leaders down to the bhangi during the past 
three decades or so designed for this end? Is 
the amrit viz. ‘Poorna Swaraj’, required to be 
preceded by the poison in the name of all the 
above-stated evils which have resulted in the 
divison of India into two political entities ? 

Gandhiji alone in all India is capable of killing 

that poison, and thus enabling us to reap the 

benefits of ‘Complete Independence ’.” 

There was no doubt, Gandhiji said, that murder, 
arson, loot etc. were never so rampant as at present. 
He had admitted his share of responsibility for the 
sorry state of things by saying that what was‘done 
during the past thirty years under his leadership 
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was no better than passive resistance. It was good 
enough to induce the British power to quit India. 
Passive resistance, unlike non-violence, had no power 
to change men’s hearts. The consequences they knew 
but too well. They need not engage further attention. 
The Swaraj of their dreams was faroff. What was 


to be done to convert the poison into nectar? Was 
the process possible? He knew that it was and he 
thought he knew the way too. But whereas the Indian 


mind was ready to respond to the effort at passive 
resistance, it was not receptive enough to imbibe the 
lesson of non-violence which, and perhaps which alone, 
was capable of turning the poison into nectar. 
Many admitted that it was the way but they had 
not the heart to adopt the golden path. He could 
proclaim from the house top that non-violence had 
not, had never, failed. The people failed to rise to 
it. He did not mind © g told that he did not 
know the technique pagating non-violence. 
His critics even wen r as to suggest that he 


had no non-violence elf. God alone knew 
men’s ticaspiitie coulc 


with confidence that if 
the world was to hav ace, non-violence was the 


means to that end and no other. 
No APPEASEMENT 
Seeing that India was cut into two, they had to 
consider their conduct accordingly. Unfortunately 
it had become the fashion nowadays to act as if 


‘they were enemies one of the other. Gandhiji could 
not subscribe to any such belief, nor did he approve 


of the method of appeasement —a word that had 
come to have a bad odour. If he did not believe 


_ in appeasement, why, he was asked, did he dance 


attendance on Jinnah Saheb for 18 days in 1944? 


A friendly approach was not one of appeasement. 
Appeasement was possible between enemies. This 


was supposed to have happened about the 

Hitler. England and Germany were opposing Powers. 
The late Mr. Chamberlain was s ed to have 
_been guilty of the policy of appeasement. Gandhiji 


owned no enemies. ndoubtedly, made an offer 
i ' which he was proud. If 


Aza 
d accepted the offer, he could have 


aa 


subjects as bere friends. They would then have 
had one India before the whole world and free of 


all domination by a third power. All the bloodshed, 
loot and arson would have been avoided. Now 


they were snarling at one another. He refused to 
scent independence in this barbarous state. He 
could not be enthusiastic over the independence 


that was coming until the look of things was 
changed during the next thirtyfive days. He 


wanted us to developybravery of the highest type 
thing to violence and much 


euphemism for hypocrisy. 
INDIA IS HOME FOR ALL INDIANS 
What then were they to do, the Hindus and 
the Sikhs and the other non-Muslims in Pakistan ? 


They would not anticipate evil and leave their 
homes for fear of evil overtaking them. He would 


give the Muslim fellow countrymen credit for 
common honesty and human behaviour. There were 
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mandirs and gurudwaras in the Pakistan areas. Were 
they to be demolished? Was admission to them to 
be forbidden to the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
others ? He could not bring himself to entertain 
any such fear. Taking the contrary example, one 
of the finest Juma Masjids in the world was in 
the Indian Union, the Taj was there, the Aligarh 
University was there. Did the partition make the 
slightest difference in the Muslims approaching 


these great places and many others he could name ? 
He thought. not. | 


Then there was the question of the Hindus 


who could not stay in their own homes in Pakistan 


through fear, vague or real. They could not, if 
their trade or movements were restricted and they 
were treated as aliens in their ye It 
was, undoubtedly, the duty of the provinces in 
the Union to receive such refugees with open arms 
and give them all reasonable facilities. They should 
be able to feel that they had not come to a strange 
land. The whole of India was the home of every 
Indian who considered himself and behaved as 
such, no matter to what faith he belonged. The 
condition for the new comer was, as he had said 
in Haradwar, that he must be as sugar was to 


milk. He must aim at adding sweetness and richness 
to the life around him. 


CHOICE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Gandhiji referred to the criticism that had 
reached his ears in regard to the fact that while 
the Qaid-e-Azam had been appointed the Governor- 


- General of Pakistan, the Congress leaders had agreed 


to keep Lord Mountbatten on as the Governor- 
General of India. It had been hinted that the 
leaders had weakened and, by asking Lord 
Mountbatten to stay on, had shown that they were 
still dependent on England. Gandhiji wished to ask 
such critics to rid their minds of such 


suspicion. 
Could they imagine men like Panditji and the 
Sardar, a born fighter, ever bowing the knee or 


bootlicking anyone? He wanted them to know that 
after August 15th it was within their power to 
ask anyone to become their Governor-General. If it 
had been his choice he might even have chosen a 
Harijan girl. But he had no wish to deceive them 
in refusing to suspect Lord Mountbatten’s appoint- 
ment. After all they could always fight him if he 
proved false to them. It was now known through 
the newspapers that inthe first instance both India 
and Pakistan had agreed to have Lord Mountbatten 
as their common Governor-General. But at the 
last moment Jinnah Saheb had changed his mind 
and nominated himself. The Congress leaders could 
have then done likewise but they did not like to 
go back on their plighted word. He sensed nothing 
wrong inthis. Lord Mountbatten would be on trial 
in his new job in spite of the fact that he would 


‘be the constitutional head of the Government. 


Gandhiji hoped that he would come through the 
test with flying colours by being their servant 
which is what the appointment stood for. They 
would be foolish to imagine that no Englishman 
could ever be a friend of India and loyal to her or 
that Lord Mountbatten would not be a servant of 
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the Indian Union because he was of royal blood 
and because now his nephew was going to marry 
the future Queen of England. They should never 
mistrust anyone until and unless he proved himself 
unworthy. 

Similarly Gandhiji felt that the Governor- 
Generalship of Pakistan was going to be an acid 
test for Jinnah Saheb. Doubtless, he was taking up 
the office to show to the world that he had acquired 
an Islamic State. But the acquisition would be 
nothing worth unless he followed in the footsteps 
of the great Khaliphs. Gandhiji referred to the 
Khalifa Omar in particular of whom it was said 
that he never wanted anything for himself. His 
sole concern was meting out even-handed justice 
to the people under him. If Jinnah Saheb becomes 
the Governor-General with the intent to wear a 
crown of thorns, i. e., to be the first servant of 
India and not.as a ruler, he would make 
Pakistan a land worth living in. His Governor- 
Generalship would be a test not only for him but 
for Islam too. Gandhiji hoped that he would come 
through it with flying colours. 

‘New Delhi, 13-7-'47 


PEACE AND POSSESSIONS 


At the Diocesan Conference at York, His Grace, 
the Archbishop is reported to have said, “ Britain 


must be armed if the peace of the world is to be 


preserved” and reinforced his arguments with 
the words that “an unarmed nation with great 
possessions was an incentive to aggressive nations, 
and an unarmed nation had little influence in 
world decisions.” 

The Prince of Peace taught us that life does 
not consist in the abundance of things we possess, 
that we were to do good to them that despite- 
fully used us, and that we were not to lose the 
soul even if it be to gain the whole world, and 
when Satan tempted Him with the kingdoms of the 
earth He turned him away scornfully saying: “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan. Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

Here is a Prelate of the Church today preaching 
just the opposite. Great Britain has great possessions 
and she should have influence in the Council of 
Nations. For these she needs armed forces to kill 
all who come in the way of the realization of her 
greed. Is this the path of peace ? Jesus counselled 
the young ruler with great possessions to sell all 
he had and distribute it to the poor. Would he 
not advise Great Britain today to-unburden her- 
self of all this superfluous wealth and restore it 
back to the poverty-stricken millions who .are 
languishing for the lack of the very needs of life ? 

Alongside of this comes the news that Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
placed on record in Parliament the 
judgment” of the British Government that they 
do not recognize the moral validity of the war 
debts to Egypt. Are moral couse oe a matter 
of convenience ? 
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World peace can never be achieved by Saute 
‘or might. All the tribulation humanity has passed 
through in the last two global wars does not appear 
to have brought this truth home to our leaders. 
Shall we never learn even with all this bitter 
experience ? ~ J. C. KUMARAPPA 


RAJKOT RASHTRIYA SHALA 
SPINNING DEMONSTRATION 
(From 26-7-47 to 11-10-47 ) 

On the 12th day of Bhadrapada, the 11th day 
of October is Gandhiji’s 79th birthday. 

This school has been celebrating Gandhiji’s 
birthday as Charkha Jayanti for the last thirteen 
years. Therefore, people will be spinning for 78 
days commencing from 26th July to 11th October. 
Gandhiji has given the spinning wheel the central 
place in the scheme for Swaraj based on non- 
violence. He believes the wheel to be the chief 
instrument for obtaining political, economic and 
moral freedom. The millions, however, have not 
shared that belief. Had they done so, we would 
not be in the sorry plight of today. 

What is the lover of the wheel to do in this 
condition ? Duty bids that when the atmosphere 
is against you, you should perform it ever so much 
more diligently. How many are such persons? It 
is to be hoped that many will take part in this 
act of sacrifice, which begins from 26th July after 
prayer. Members of the Charkha Sangh, government 
officials and others should take part in it. They 
should send in their names beforehand. 


Those who wish may contribute even 78 coins 
of any value, though Gandhiji prefers yarn to coins. | 
It is to be hoped that as usual some distinguished 
son or daughter of India will be present on the 11th 
October to celebrate the occasion and receive the 
yarn and cash. NARANDAS GANDHI 


[One would think that lovers of the wheel 
will show unusual enthusiasm about this yagna, 
not necessarily by spinning more diligently than 
ever but by concentrating on the full meaning of 
spinning ,i. e., on truth and non-violence. Those 
who do not believe in these and do not enforce > 
them in their lives are not called upon to take 
part in this vagna. They must be believers in God 


as their sole Help. —M. K. G.] 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XXIV 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Deciduous adj. aeaaet ( #8 FH AI); ae feaaz, 
AGT Fai | Ve Ue Bos 3s 3 ‘(| «-”, <7) Vs te 
Decimal zaat, zas, enarfiar | are rAlts sKU-> 
_ Decimate v. at aka saat ara, ae fewtat ar 
a say | WELLS we a by Hh F Os) ew » 
Decipher v. 441, I @4, aefeaeh war, ats 
faster 1 US cS ley SUSI oye doy clay 
Decision n. ast, foe; ca wa | 
ah Sy fs abe 
Decisive adj. @ 2%, wae, Aree FAS | 
jas sel 6 cil 3 oa 
Deck nm. Serger FT a gar i 2h bh te © Sle 
Deck chair n. 34H omagel bed sl S che 
Deck v. amet, ara; star GS th bh 
Declaim v. azit #ar, aan @ar, SWhararel axett Fra; 
art atel great; wa 2a saa sear | 


BS ef AS obs gle’ Nh 
Declamation nm. Saar arm at a#atz | 
27 | Sle la ee 
Declaration n. aa, a4, Sara, deo | 
Ley F Ode) eins Ob 
Declare v. aa Zar, Waar, fear, Hara ar Ta FEAT, 
BG WH Be Zar, VIX Bax Fear | 
ks F Glo Jie HS kt gf b Ode! LYS s site bs b 
LF 4g 27? 39) 
Declare for v, feei% ze at Tat sear | 
Law SL e oS 
Declare against v. fait faarm at faeg saa | 
BS) a9 b GM ig Ay 
Declare innings closed fant ae ardt ate Zar (fez) 
(a+ £5) b> Se Gob AW b 
* Declare oneself v azar fat aaa, aIAT ale AG 
aarar |} bb ea J bl cbt, ost) &I 
Declare !, well | Zaet, a% at gear gaz eat BA | 
BLS oh, set bh ee elo 
Declension n. a, yar; fafa, rawr | 
OF ory: Se ¢ ¥! « Jd 
Declination n. aaa Mt wea) Be os! TS anes 
Declination of the compass gaft# ate 1 oy 6 Sy 
Decline #. yan, aa; Fed; ais; ages, a7 1 
a 695 ¢ Sled $a fon, «bh 
Decline v. gtal, taal, Barat, BA sla, Fae ae ata, 
ota gear, at aear, wedtare ar farart ser | 
Gb lea bye, avi be f Mis) cad 6 Lhe 
bF JI lL Ll WT 
Decline, fall into a v. ates ar a at maT 
be wp eS bo 
Declivity m. gar, a 1 Ja «ib 
Decoct n. ae fama (cawax) (F J's!) UK Se 
Decoction , Wg, Weg 1 wl ye se 


Sh ot NS oF sae Ae soo ole “SF ye 


Decode ov. att-fearsfiar gear | ied 6 SYS oe 
Decompose ¥. Seven Feat (TH A Awe ); Agar, 
TasaT, ASA, ASAT | 
GUS bly. UST by OT Sylh x) WS Clan 
Decorate v. AWM, Fara, aaa aie Bar | 
> opty dred sbiglye sila 
Decoration n. aa14z, aa, faa (mae) | 
(§ oh) ols c aeah «bole 
Decorator mn, wal asraz, i ai saat | 
Y's 2S ety i, cbalew S St 
Decorous adj. yfaa, qaifaa 1 ole «c,! 
Decorum n. ava, farsa, adig, acter | 
“al. ‘ne (hat Ly 
Decoy v. gaara; Wat Haat, saa; aaa GHA | 
5S ee mo thls sluily uw de thy 
Decoy-duck nm. at at aaat ardt 1 oh © GL oe 
Decrease m. tt, aedt, gai) OW 6 AO eS 
Decrease v. 4 etal, 9241, A FAT, VzIAT, Ptar geal) 
iy lems AT ST YS bye F 
Decree n. fentt; yaaa, aval; Saar | | 
4.24 AFT sch $6 S$ 
Decree v. feat gitar ar 2, gaa AI ata Zar, FATA 
fiaaal; Gast Zar | 
bs ded UG obs be FET LS bob by of 
Decree, execute a v. feat me tears US ce GSS 
Decree, divine nm. 44, a#@i, ea2a | 
ped tet Fg 
Decrement nm. at, aadt, war YS 6 HT eS 
Decrepit adj. Sitti; FAS; Zzr-FeI, SANG get 
bh tyaf hy UY ross SSS 
Decrescendo n. saya Fa alat ( ast ar aeftadt ) 1 
(ae Kb eh) by’ f © at 
Decrescent adj. 2a gat ( stat aIee fsa) 1 
(2 c ae Al) lp OS 
Decretal or Decretals m. TTR FAIA; TIF FATA 
feaa 1 OS SJ vshs cow! 
Decretal adj. fester 1 © oS 
Decry v. quai aaa, Ha ar aig aaa, fear een, ara 
waar 1 4S, pb GS 145 WU os lh oe iS Gl, 
Dedicate v. av aI AIT Fear, & sisar; ( fete) 
alae XAT | 
las 3 4 its >) 4 ae LE oy) L 5 
Dedication m. 4#%, Werar, Fe 1 See doled, 655i 
Deduce 9, adits fatiaat, Saat azar | 
BF Obl UG ans. 
Deduct v. yaa, a BAT, HEAT UE LS F LYS 
Deduction n. @aft; adits; Raa 1 Ob fe tT 
Deed . #14, 44%, A; TENAG, Wa, ExIRG, AAM, 
agela | 
“& Vc hae) ean hb vy sho PS Sh ‘ js a 
Deem v. aan, Gas atar, fFaar, Arar | 
Lie thle s «GT SLE cligne 
Deem it one’s duty v. al qa Al SH BARAT | 
Lyne Ges b ea \! 


chy © oy 
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been SS, of v. agd Hest WA waar | 
TAS a ct! er 
Deep adj. at, watz, gh MST; GI; AKA; Taq | 
en fo thy lege 
Deep m. aqraq | 24" 
Deep draught m. agrat yz | Lig le lp 
_ Deep distress, in aga gat t uw pas = 
Deep despair, in ama faua 1 4 - 
Deep mourning, in @ Aaat BIG TE FAI 
a, at hae Lgl SE 
Deep sleep, in weet aad 1 uw 43 SS 
Deep silence gaaa t o'-+ 
Deep waters, in dei aaeiw at gia at gina | 
SE ha CAME ass 
Deep person, a m. St Tsalal A ST, FRAT, TET | 
. bs ~% rig ca le @ libees 
Deep, still waters run Tze vat Brag azar &; feat 
ala wea agt atdt 1 
pie tut ad go) Ly aiok S Je Ce tle ce oh ES 
Deep adj. ataae, eae; vet aad, aafaans ar | 
Pic Lf gles Ee see vai ie ee ee 
Deep rooted or deep laid or deep seated or 
deep drawn aaqutn, weed, fad, aa, Te 
qHst eH | ly Ss je hae ca > cae ail A ail 
Deepen v. "aul, TZ BAT, TE lar | 
Pe a DESI gs MAS 
Deeply adj. fast 1 = J» 
Deer n. fea, a HY wp 
Deer forest 2. S13, frat frat fon Bea as wa z | 
we ale JLoe 3c tw ox Se 
Deer hound n. azer fart gar (ara feat ferns 
faa )i (3 co x op ls) eS che ly 
Deer lick n. ausft (aqeast), sat fara aan areat 
fax ara Z| 
wel sc gy ds op ole (dls ds) sl 
Deer neck n. Wet Tat aA 1 OF ST a5 nF 
Deer’s foot m. a5 faea& wat oS S 5 
Deerskin n. aaa, feat are JUS ST op dle 
Deerstalker mn. facrar fararét; ae fees atdt ( at 
act aoa gat gat) 
oe ge 59) ZAS as LY a | 


¢ olgil ete Vir 


6 oO, 
(3% oe! 
Deface m. wes at aa fanga, azma stn, fae 
(fea gaat), fia az fanga fe ost a Ta I 
ol (Fa 2655) ble HS pls WyLS ype bh J 
ale 43 labs & ALE ce 
De facto galaat, sant, aqaa | 


£5 5Ks 


; at ge fe jel cum edie 
Dee VU. BIN Art HAT 1 ble YS any 
Defame ¥. 4@Ua BA, BHR AA, faear Bear 

GF las WUE AIT LS lia, 
Defamation n. faear, azat 1 clin a5 
Default m. 43, 4s, THA; Sete cam 

cele 6 tole cdg Sox 
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Default v. Ghai, QI A Ral, Tt BRA, aearfae alar 
( sa1Baa ) | 
(= Ji se) ym cle pe {UEe ai bt 4 by NS ye 
Defaulter nm. FaQaK, St we a Bue ar a st, 
fears, alae | | 
adh oe Che sf 6 lb» ai Fb Ges ge olay yad 
Default, let a case go by afat a gate ant Ae 
anal fetiqt qeaar sigar 1 
Gs ser <etae ea 5 ae ib dh 1 ant Leap 4 pole 
Defeasance m. t WAT, AMAR BAT LS Feb LS 25 
Defeasible adj. St tz a aiits at a%, ait aa at as | 
Su gp ho (SS ow ck bo 


Defeat m. a, ala, ffereft 1 Si wok «y's 
> ] 


Defeat v. ata, ANAT, 
TT AAA BAT | 
LS sul lk Als HF AG LT 5 LU cil» 

Defeatism n. @& ala Gears afasa ar wana, fazer, 
AQAt, Ta AA, FGI | 
nr tlle Gs caulli ltl ily pe bo cab dls 3 ol abe 

Defect n. at, S95, J&A; BIW; TAT, SIs | 

° AIS slams Sy ped Sati sits eS 

Defection n. Ha Higa, ste @ar, wa altar, Faqsft, 
MEAT V wale dbs he EON this byez bye ie 

Defective adj. eal, agu, St,, sass, adtaret, 
TAT | Soy del Ve «jac F cyt ly geal bS 


Fa BA, ATA BAT, fT 


’ Defence n. aaa, tal, Als; Atal, ta, Tz, A, 


aaa, aastt 
Gite wolyr Ot ly ly, dey y ST LS, igh 
Defence, in self- aqat wa aad, sat cart) 
| us Sy a! ce le ok cal 
Defenceless adj. fagcar, Qa, afar, faar varzar | 
B ghy ty we tSyh ols go flee 
Defend v. @alal, Fat BA, Wal BAT; FAST WHAT; 
USAT A ALT SAT, AHI Sar, PRAT Sear (PAR fess) 1 
las ode b lpn tha, ale US LS, BE she cbby 
(2 5 eS )iy wae ho Gli 
Defendant m. gee, sfaadt 1 wl, ale lew 
Defender n. t%, AAMT, Tas | 
She is) abe AS, 
Defensible adj. Tae BWI A BAR | 
otk aSipee oles 
Defensive adj.n. aaae fa; aaa, TABI TRAE, 
qaqa | Siby Yu S90 de> Vig aly ed a be 
Defer v, Hal (a; Al aA; Be Car; wages 
HAT, AW Ba; ALA sar, AA Sar, Aaa | 
OT yo HF Soe SE Sg, doer Sah, 14K SS, tg 
é Le LS ok UB ge sb 
Deference n. aut; fart; aA Bar LS Gb thbd <3F 
Defiauce 1. saan, Bald; ezaT a Arar; SUC SCIG LA 
GAA, FRAT | 
duis lal. UYSs GS il wh ye oki 
Defiant adj. FAK Yau sau; Asma, Fest; seat a 
AlaAATST | 


Yi, ail 43 GS $95 ge lh J S\ a yl 2 23: 


a a 
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_, Deficiency n. wt, 3, atzr, FR, a 

| Fe VF bs aH OS 

- Deficiency, make’ good a dizi wen, Fat Tt sear 

LS con S die UY 

Deficient adj. a, stat; FANGS 1 Jie F slyyel 

Deficit , set, eter, wt, eet AT eS BS YE 

Defile n. at wat, am tem, varsts ftaar Ue | 
had © x vast, al, dfs BF Ls 

 Defile v. dat ar veg eet, ATE at TE RAT, Bai 

Beaty te ne oleh UT SUG oath ST SL 

Define v. az at tn aaa, Se SF A UG AG FATAL, 

3 Ste wa aarar | 

Sete CLP Bs its slob oly alg deat Lok 

Definite adj. Ste Sts, a7, faaa, wes, arn, wa, 

az dt geoff 

| Gy Pay te cele Gls the che 

| Definitely adv. vR att a, we, fazaz, fas 

| SUL capt coe cy ose §& 


_ Definition n. ares, ama, tar, arm ard | 
i 


e > 
( oD 2 
S = a 


ee le OYE Ok, ea pi 
Definitive adj. a4, faRaa, snfet, afeaa, faa ad 
bitle «5 eget coms a b 
Deflagrate v. Sarr; Het, AS Ys, Hs SAT (HeTA) | 
(a Gale) he Jo eh gl Je ELT yg «lide 
Deflate v. $s a aa faasar; fas; are fara sa 
et aa; ara fier | 
WS ole ths FT Kk they UG Ie b de 
Deflect v. 2¢t ag sat, atsar, Scar, star wet stear | 
G5 yee el, lose sling slidye se ol, Yt 
Defiection #. atz, St; Bea | ser fe he 
Deflower v. @ua star, famgar (alae), 
HAST, Hs ats saat 1 
UWS 5¥ Sop cligtel ty (F 5) BS bb w! > 
 Deforest ov. @1% S2I rear, a4 Fz ssa | : 
4 UB UE y US LS Yh 
q ‘Deform v. a3 fauga, Agu sar, Fela sa, FEI 
amar 1 UY oo US Ihe USE, ULE Ke 
Deformity m. azardt, pera, 334, “Ha, ag 1 
Bir ice Jaa ssf «Gaye 
Defraud v. @& Aa aI zal Cat; aa Bar, saat 
«Baa | LG ilps clos Byer Hyl5 bok lL > 
 Defray v. aaa; @a ae, faerr | 
bai bee the 


am, 


3 


Deft adj. aat, fgT | Gi «ue 
Defunct adj. aa gat, gal, AAAI Ome cor lvl 
Defy v. SaRAl, AAA BA, Was A-BAT, SAS ara, 
STR VAT | 
LI SF YTS YS GF a ly, cb SF UL «KO 
Degenerate adj., n. fit ga, Ast, BE, FAA I 
| glee 6S FW cle LF 
q Degenerate v. fatgar, fazar, = aia 
a Gye wl > vf it 
' Degeneration n. faa, qa os 3h 
Deglutition », faaaat | 


a * oll , ee hy 
Sei moa is ahs Seat as 1 as 
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Degrade v. 9% 4 7a yar, Ata fear, aa Bet 
a art be bh bo | A RS Et at ee 5 
Degradation m. Sar, fame, vara 1 slsT HO « ob 
Degrading adj. 3, ata, fameaaer, dtat BeaaTar, 
firtarat 1) Wl Sy oT ys GS ols ay 
Degree n. 7, ami, atdt; fest, aaz, aula; ez; A197; 
ara; fea, Az | 
cr ‘ Pa tole tb fae pall care cg | $"5 6 Pb doe yd 6 
Beas, by crac, Fite, Bs-zis 
LP LP ‘a yh? 2 pe? aby My 
Degree, in some Foxe, agar t log ch! of 
Degree, to a AB eT THI Hw 4! 
Degree, to such 2) agam fi S OF olh 
Degree, to this § fRaar, fa xeci 35 U) bh 
Degree, to what Heth, fea FACIL os Sek AST 
Degrees, prohibited a¢ faa faad ant star Fat 
qt araaRW at | 
e feb b a GS oolt pe sl oty' es 
Dehydrate v. fedt aeg ar Stet gas oe fans Bar 
WIG WE Fe wh ss SS 
Deiform adj. .qarel AI, 2aqeI, .au aT Ba Sar 1 
law 92 b lub yi b pete ee 
Deification m. .azr at zaarer zal Bar 1 
lao «ey EV» L tas 
2) A Raa Aaa, Aaa SzTAT, THAT | 
ley dle? bys disibys & te 
Deign v. aa wa, ST wat, qeat, Alaa ar qaifaa 
aaa | pee ale by cel Le US LS cbf ate 
Dei gratia v. .gare HFA, Wa BT | 
als SIMGsice Je c le 
Duinba adv. FRI 1 = 
Deist n. sfeazaré, -qzret araaarer ( 3fea adt ar ala 
THAR At) | 
(ae F ASE, IL os KI) Wo sh SF bee cols 5,5) 
Deity m. .aa, 2dr i Vo «la 
Deject v. gaa ea, aa ar ot atear | 
WF PL ce GS Al 
Dejection #. gardt, fat 1 EL) « yb 
Dejeuner m. arat, ape, eager Hts | 
ore © 3 «opel cach 
De jure adv. saat, a8, WA 1 we se & «asl 
Delaine a. 3% gaat arts at Bret 
| Ls Jl cb 5! ¥ Sy Lh | 
Delate v. 29 6 HSE BMA, WIT Gat Zar 1 
is se S Py WIS) US obs ta 
Delay n. a, att, Acts, Us | 55, Pas) <4) €gps tgs 
Delay v. 2 Hal aI ama, zea, tear, GS azar, 
gett eta, flora star, Hew Tear 1 
wal BE coe UE ofa, ASS, UD MEL LST ys 
gS, bh ST 
Delectable adj. aanratt, gzraa, feataez | 
J J> sVislpe Li gly oO 
Delegate m. garfstegr, sfafafa 1 A Gy, oaks 
Delegate v. garter ar sfafafa aaree Raat; fea 
aA, ATA iy US 23 thee Jl 4a GL, b ole 


Deify n. 


Y 
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Delegation n. afaffrass, gaBeckh saa; agett | 
ane bclen wea: 94% lai clan Pai ee 
Delete v. faer, wea, Ham FAT 1 bw, fF 
Deleterious adj. 37a Bare, at TARATT | 
Yio by 
Deliberate adj. SWAT-Tar, Aar-aAaA, TW al TH UAT 
ag; aaa | 
Glos. Sgl x g 9), 
Deliberate v. ataa, faaar, ata-faare tear, Ta Tea; 
USE BWA; FA BAT | 
ES ees ple tl Dh tb sles we tthe, ae 
Deliberately adv. smaqaa, aaah}, ada-qaaat | 
J gp Gre tee Ghose «S gx yle 
Deliberation n. wafaarz, aga, aaa, defeara | 
blir) «glessle ctow ley Go 
Deliberative adj. feat Taian, aae-aafau silt aza 
Aw tak J ty ol 0) ste Ce oles GS OF 
Delicacy n. IH, TIA, HARI, SAS; SST AAT; 
ta; fasta t ul fxs VS \ge| lhe 5 Sad (S3b ‘Sab 


ile Wags Olaadi 


Sh con lene be ye clergy bile 


Delicate adj. 19%, slaw, BARI, als, AgTE, ARIA 


( artat ) (6 NT) sae pti ch J! IF bF Ash 
Delicious adj. agen, IaH; ARTA, GaAAT, faTaesq 
tiny Jd hist dlisly Ge Bol obs y 
Delict #. Bidaia, GA ex hyo ih 
Delict, in flagrant 1 94 =a 8, BIAA-A BL THA | 
Delecto, in flagrante ' Ey Osi 2 T pe 
Delight n. .gaft, amaeq, ame Sh al css 
Delight v. .aait a anarq ama 1 be wl bs 
Delight in, to v. ale gia, ga ala, SH yar | 
Light Cal iy SF lie 9 52 
Delightful adj. aatet; aarz ar aaeay, fa dtataar, 
FT BAITS | 
Woe F tae Wo eS doce [Xe bs al to 
Delimit v, @% ataar, ezaedt Beat | US cay > cleus 
Delineate v. &7 aI aaa ama, fay Uae, aaa at 
qt LAT WS Gina b Oly hag gS Je bls atti b os, 


cs) se aS 


Delinquency n. a9, gag, YS-FF tx Jue lS tos 


Delinquent #. act; saga, DareMe 1 
3° Ee 6 hy pad bs 
Deliquesce v, frasar, ot : STAT, a SAT | 
Saget l= Jl ‘ WS 


Delirious adj. azia, Paar; pig ae aqez | 
pl al sail ys ae tA yea 
Delirium n. start, aaa, Aaatt 
Gyr 3 PA of oy dil ys 
Delirium tremens n. axa aaratt ar dara | 
od ys L Pe nS o 
Deliver v. At, Era, Seat, Rersht ear, fer sear; 
Rar, agar, Bye BAU, War, Yar sea, waar 
Soe epee eS ley cls ches 6 GS sge clilage «lily 
lie US Ms cb 6S 
Deliver an address v. Wat at qgdtz azar | 
LF 2% | otle 


Deliver the goods v. aqvet fartart ot azar | 


by SI Soloed wb 
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Deliverance nm. |e, af, asa, Gt; Fact, facia 
wef dled f dpe cobs 6 2G oie 
Deliverer ». aaa, ama ar af Baar 
OW pe G&L obs AbD be 
Delivery n. aaa, ofa, Beer, Byer; Faria, wT; 
hes Sa; Tea | 
< Lab edy $ pe tattle Bi ke aly 
Daven postal #. "5 aeat | lel Als 
Dell nm. sta at 1 GUE Que 
Delta m. garet wearer ata zh ar aac; feat aaa 
Si was Hr aa asf at | 
bu ge oy er £25 LG Ws 6 lala oly 
Be a ES Sr 
Deltoid adj. faaxtftar, fran 1 OS 7 bb So 
Delude v. der ea, amar, ase arm fara 
WS > EL sme Uy «bed Kye 
Deluge n, Wat ag Hara, qe, azar aH | 
Ob yb & ce COB oe cash, S es 
Delusion 2. ata, aa, 8a, Baal, azar | 
os Nae «ele ebb GB a> 
Delve v. Stan; Wasa Waar; gata sar 
US Gs Oley fio S a a 5alg ae 
Demagogue m. araé Aart, agafear 1 bast «bi wh 
Demand n. @a, Wd, WE, TS 1 ee 5952 cole me 
Demand v. @iaal, aeat, HEA eat, War 
Very «ge O59 ye « lal ASSL 
Demand, in faa aga att at 1 oe ben S Ge 
Demands on my time, there are many aa 44q 
aq tad 21H sad am dt waz 
cae bey @ UD ow Be - ue aay OE ce it 
Demarcate v. a a dtar ataar, faara saat at siaar | 
Wis GUE Ghar cleat dae se 
Demarcation m, #¢ a dtaraeat 1 car be bo 
Demarche n, faaedt aitatsft 1 fol ¥-l- 


Demean v. ata fear, ga, FAs FeT | 
us JIS Gl UYSS es 


Demeanour . €1, aaa, Se, ale atte 1 
b wl Jy aly ROWS 


Dement v. arr ae, qi aatat | Us SFL GS alys 
Dementia m. 3% sara Wea 1 oJTL © OK, db 
Demerara 1. AF Feeaat qt 1 oe S ei al 
Demerit n. @uet, Ha, AT 1 4» we ule 
Demesne n Filar® 1 wolaes 
Demi adj. aar 1 bs! 
Demigod n. aa ak aaa Aart ar ata, aay 3a, 
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A DIFFICULT QUES TION. 


‘Gandhiji has been trying to impress upon Indians 
g the importance of maintaining their balance in 
spite of ali provocation. Whatever might be the 
‘policy of Pakistan, India was and should remain 
~ equally the home of the Hindus, the Muslims, the 
Sikhs, the Parsis, the Christians and the others. 
’ All those who regarded India as their motherland 
were Indians with equal rights of citizenship. He 
could never approve of the doctrine of an eye for 
"an eye and a tooth for a tooth, much less that of 
_a hundred eyes for one eye. His insistence on this 
point annoys many Hindus. Some indulge in abuse. 
Others gently request him to retire to the Himalayas. 
But there are a good number who believe in 
‘what he says and wish to act up to it. One such 
friend came to Gandhiji the other day and placed his 
difficulties before him. The Congress governments 
“were being warned not to trust the Muslims. The 
latter might act as saboteurs and fifth columnists. 
Jinnah Saheb had congratulated the Muslims of 
the non-Pakistan areas for their labours and sacri- 
fices which had made Pakistan a reality. Some 
members of the Muslim League were openly saying 
_ that they would not be content with the truncated 
Pakistan that had been secured. Their eyes were 
on Delhi, Agra, Ajmer, Aligarh. Some even dreamt 
of dominating the whole of India. It was a vain 
‘dream; yet what guarantee was there that the 
-Muslims in the Union of India would not use 
_ their energies and influence towards the realiza- 
tion of that dream? Was it right on the part of 
the Congress governments to take the risk of 
trusting them ? 


Gandhiji’s reply was clear and decisive. The 
Congress governments could ‘not discriminate 
_ against anyone on grounds of religion. “ My eldest 
son has often come to me saying, ‘I will be good 
in future. I will not touch wine.’ I tell him, 
-* Though I do not trust you, I shall give you a 
_ chance.’ He has not been able to keep to his 
_ word so far. Yet if he comes again, I will not turn 
him out and I shall hope that he will be as good 
as his word, until I know that he has come back 
_ only to deceive me. We must trust the Muslims 
- in the same way and, at the same time, be vigilant.” 

' “But if we have suspicion in our minds, will it 
not be reflected in our actions ?”’asked the friend. 
_ “No,” said Gandhiji. “You must not act on 
- suspicion. Look at the British, How much harm 
- they have done to India! I confess that I am not 
yet wholly free from suspicion. I wonder if they 
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can really change completely. I trust Lord Mount- 
batten. The world cannot go on without-trust. The 
minorities must realize that they have to be loyal 
to the State under which they live. If they prove 
unworthy, the State can take necessary action. But 
you must not prejudge them. Why die before death?” 


“We must, however, be prepared to fight the 
danger,” ‘persisted another friend. 

“Yes,”’ said Gandhiji. “The real preparation lies 
in purging ourselves of our inherent weaknesses — 
selfishness and disunity.” 


New Delhi, 18-7-'47 
THE REAL DANGER 


Every student of history knows that India lost 
its independence because of disunity. Selfishness and 
ambition clouded the vision. The result was that 
India passed under foreign domination. Now that 
foreign domination is about to end, the old trait is 
again coming to the surface. The Congress itself 
has been weakened by all sorts of self-seekers having 
crept in it. Those who have been to jail feel that it 
is their right to occupy the highest posts in the land. 
They feel irritated if anyone who has not been to jail 
is appointed a minister. Criticizing this mentality 
Gandhiji said that if it was not checked, it would 
prove the undoing of the Congress. The Congress 
would lose its prestige as an organization primarily 
for the ser ice of the masses. Was it imagined that 
they had conferred a favour on India by going to 
jail? They were completely wrong if they thought 
that Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru and others were 
holding high offices today because they had been 
to jail. They were there because of their intrinsic 
worth. They were men who had ‘spurned wealth 
and honours for the sake of the service of the 
country. They would be happier out of office. But 
they were bearing the burden as a matter of duty. 
Merit alone should be the criterion for holding 
office. If India was to be free in the real sense of 
the term, single-eyed Cevotion to service without 
any desire for re:ward or lust for power should be 
their keynote. They must think of their country 
rather than of themselves. 


A friend told Gandhiji that he had produced 
many fighters but no administrators. Gandhiji pleaded 
guilty to the charge. That was why he was insisting 
that the services of able administrators whether 
Congressmen or not, should be inspanned to este- 
blish a stable and good. government which could 
ameliorate the sufferings of the masses. 


New Delhi, 18-7-'47 
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STORY HOUR 
(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 22, p. 211) 
[This too is from Bukhari. — V. G. D.| 


XXVI 
The Prophet said, “Whom God intends to favour, 
He tries by placing difficulties in his way.” 
XXVII 
The Prophet said, “If a person does not give 
up lying and committing other sins, it counts for 
nothing with God that he fasts and gives up food 
and drink.” 
XXVIII 
The Prophet said, “Always fear to oppress 
people and give them ground for complaint; for 
nothing can stand between God and such complaint; 
it straightaway reaches the Great White Throne.” 
XXIX 
The Prophet said, “It is better that a man 
should maintain himself by cutting wood in the 
forest, bringing it to the village upon his own back 
and selling it than that he should beg.” 
XXX 
Some one asked Hazrat Ayisha, “ At what time 
in the morning did the Prophet rise from bed?” 
She replied, “He awoke when he heard the cock 
crowing, and offered prayers.” 
XXXI 
Omar found acostly robe offered for sale’ at the 
entrance to the mosque and suggested that the 
Prophet should buy it and use it when he received 
the agents of foreign powers. The Prophet said, 
“Only such a man will wear this robe as has no 
share at all in the rewards which God will distri- 
bute on the Day of Judgment.” 
XXXII 
In one of his jihads the Prophet found that 
a woman had been killed; thereupon he prohibited 
the killing of women and children. 
XXXIII 
The Prophet said, “ God reserves His mercy for 
such of his worshippers as have pity upon their 
fellowmen.” 


Errata 


In Harijan of July 13, 1947, on page 231, in 
paragraph 5, line 2 of “Namdev, the Gardener’ for 
medical read medicinal and in paragraph 6 for 
Brahmin read Brahman. 


FOR AGENTS 


Agents are requested to take note of the following: 

1. Please remember that agents have to deposit 
with us an amount covering the price of their 
demand for two months. A month’s deposit will be 
treated as fixed and the other as current. Every 
week the cost of the copies sent to them would be 
deducted from the current deposit. 

2. The amounts for the deposits are usually sent 
by the agents by cheques. Please note that we do 
not accept cheques. The amount should be remitted 
either by M. O., Postal Order or by a bank draft. 


MANAGER 
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FROM GANDHIJI’'S SPEECHES 


New Delhi, 13-7-'47 
JINNAH SAHEB’S ASSURANCES 

Gandhiji said that he had read a brief report 
of Jinnah Saheb’s Press Conference in the course 
of which it had gladdened his heart to learn that 
Jinnah Saheb had assured complete freedom of 
faith and religious worship and full security of life 
and property to all the minorities living in Pakistan. 
But while any leader may say a thing and say it 
sincerely, it does not follow that the advice is 
straightaway acted upon. It was sad that in spite 
of the achievement of division, news of stabbings, 
murders, loot and arson came from everywhere. 
He had many Sindhi Hindu friends who were 
leaving their home because they felt they could 
not live there any longer. Now Karachi was going 
to be the capital of Pakistan. He would like to 
ask Jinnah Saheb whether he was going to wait 
till August 15th to offer protection to the Hindus 
in Sind. If he were in Jinnah Saheb’s place, he 
would be sad beyond measure if any Hindu deserted 
his home in Pakistan through fear of injustice. 
While the Qaid-e-Azam was going to be the 
Governor-General of Pakistan it was true that he 
could do nothing without the advice of his ministers; 
yet that did not mean that he was going to lose 
his hold over the League. On the other hand his 
political power would be even greater. Therefore, 
it was his duty to forbid such happenings as are 
reported from Sind and elsewhere in the Dominion 
of which he was to be the Governor-General. A 
man or the government of a country could only 
be judged by its actions and this applied equally 
to India. Some Muslims of the U. P. had fears 
whether they could live there any: more. It was 
the duty of the government there to give them 
every assurance that the U. P. would always be 
their home where they could as hitherto live 
without fear. The British had carried on their rule 
through the policy of divide and rule but their 
power was over and so should be the favouritism. 
What mattered it if a minority got a little more 
than its share of the spoils of service or office 
anywhere ? Minorities were entitled to the fullest 
justice. Efficiency and merit alone should count 
and the spoils of office given to the minorities over 
a long period by the British to serve their own 
ends should no longer lure them. They must realize 
that all these were in the nature of bribes. After 
all the British could not remove untouchability. 
It was the Hindus themselves who had opened all 
the ancient temples in South India —a fact that 
gladdened his heart for it was by removing the 
stain of untouchability that Hinduism could live. 
No privileges should be given to anyone in the 
new India. It was the poor and neglected and 
down-trodden and weak that should be their special 
care and attention. A Brahmin should not grudge 
it if more money was spent on the uplift of the 
Harijans. At the same time a Brahmin may not be 
done down simply because he was a Brahmin. In 
fact the Brahmins were a very small minority. There 
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must be pure and undefiled justice for everyone in 


both Pakistan and Hindustan. 


DIVISION OF THE ARMY 


Gandhiji referred again with intense feeling to 
the division of the army. He could not understand 


why they could not remain united for the object | 


of facing foreign aggression. The present mode of 
division might even lead to internal warfare between 
the two armies who might even look upon them- 
selves as rivals. That would be a tragedy too deep 
for tears. As a matter of fact division of the army 
was a factor which would weaken the defence 
forces. It was up to them to ponder deeply over 
this. He hoped that even if they had not learnt 
the lesson of ahimsa during the last 30 years, they 
had at any rate learnt not to live as slaves of 
anyone —not only of the British. If they had, what 
need of armies anywhere? This was the lesson he 
was trying to teach the Hindus in Noakhali and 
the Muslims in Bihar. If they had the personal 
courage he would not mind if they resisted op- 
pression even violently. Naturally, he would always 
plead for non-violent resistance because the latter 
meant that God was their sole Protector. Violent 
resistance invariably meant the aid of the sword 
which was at best a poor weapon of defence. 


New Delhi, 14-7-'47 


THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE 


It is said that my speeches nowadays are 
depressing. Some even suggest that I should not 
speak at all. This multitude of advisers reminds me 
of a painter who had exposed his painting in a 
shop window without glass inviting critics to mark 
the parts they did not like. The result was a daub. 
The painter had simply tried to show that it was 
impossible to please all parties. He was, therefore, 
satisfied that he had painted a ‘good picture. His 
business was to produce a work which satisfied his 
artistic taste. Mine is a similar case. I hope I 
never speak for the sake of speaking. I speak 
because I feel that I have something to say to the 
people. It is true that I do not agree with what 
many of my closest friends have done or are doing. 
Whilst I am in Delhi and I have an opinion about 
some current events, I cannot help giving that 
opinion. And what are the differences that matter ? 
If you analyse them you would find only one 
fundamental difference to which all the others 
could be traced. Non-violence is my creed. It 
never was of the Congress. With the Congress it 
has always been a policy. A policy takes the shape 
of a creed whilst it lasts, no longer. The Congress 
had every right to change it when it found it 
necessary. A creed can never admit of any change. 
Now though according to the Congress constitution 
the policy abides, the practice has undoubtedly 
altered the policy. Technicians may quarrel with 
the fact. You and I cannot, must not. Why should 
not the makers of the present Congress change 
their policy in fact? The law will take care of 
itself. It should also be noted that in the constitu- 
tion the word peaceful is used, not non-violent. 
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In Bombay when the Congress met in 1934 I 
tried hard to have the word peaceful replaced by 
non-violent and I failed. Therefore, it is open to give 
the word peaceful a meaning probably less than 
that of non-violent. I see none. But my opinion is 
irrelevant. It is for the savants to determine the 
difference, if any. All that you and I need to 
realize is that the Congress practice is not non- 
violent today in the accepted sense of the term. If 
the Congress was pledged to the policy of non- 
violence, there would be no army supported by it. 
But she sports an army which may eat up the 
civilians and establish military rule in India unless 
the people listen to me. Am I to give up all hope 
of their ever listening to me? I cannot doit whilst 
there is breath left in me. And if the people do 
not wish to listen to my non-violent dirge, there 
is no reason for critics to dissuade me from speaking 
to the public. 

Let me make one thing clear. I have frankly 
and fully admitted that what we practised during 
the past thirty years was not non-violent resistance 
but passive resistance which only the weak offer 
because they are unable, not unwilling, to offer 
armed resistance. If we knewrtbe use of non-violent 
resistance which only those with hearts of oak can 
offer, we would present to the world a totally 
different picture of free India instead of an India 
cut in twain, one part highly suspicious of the other 
and the two too much engaged in mutual strife to 
be able to think cogently of the food and clothing 
of the hungry and naked millions who know no 
religion but that of the one and only God who 
appears to them in the guise of the necessaries of 
life. Not for them the sanguinary strife or the cinema 
pictures showing them how efficiently to cut one 
another's throats ! 

New Delhi, 15-7-'47 
THE PROBLEM OF BENGAL 

Gandhiji referred to some questions that had 
been put to him by Bengali friends. He was told 
that the Hindus in Eastern Bengal feared that now 
that the province was divided into two, the Hindus 
of Western Bengal would forget them and that the 
Hindus of East Bengal would be weakened. Gandhiji 
said that he could never understand such fears. 
All were Indians first and last, wherever they lived 
and to whatever creed or class or province they 
belonged. Religion was entirely a personal matter. 
Each one could approach his Creator as he liked. 
But the poison of separatism had gone deep into 
the soil. When he was in Noakhali he was just as 
much at home there as elsewhere. And were the 
Muslims of East Bengal and the Hindus of Bihar, 
for example, always going to behave as mad men? 
He was never going to subscribe to such a fear. 
He wanted to reiterate that while he did not like 
division, it was at the moment a fait accompli and 
they had to face up to it. But it was always possible 
by correct conduct to lessen an evil and eventually 
even to bring good out of evil. In spite of the 


division, the people of Eastern and Western Bengal 
( Continued on p. 254) 
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IN DEFENCE’ 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The correspondent from whose letter I had 
quoted the other day writes: 

“T entirely agree with the opinion you have 
expressed on the views set forth in a letter I wrote 
eleven years ago. Nevertheless, I lacked the courage 
to act up to them. I often say to myself, ‘ Why 
enter the black alk? ’? In 
presenting society with the ideal man of your imagi- 
nation for its own good, it seems to me that that 
good would be better served by keeping intact the 
restraints handed down by men of experience. It is 
true that sex-consciousness should be removed. It 
is also true that the feeling of ownership of women 
should likewise go. But in propagating these funda- 
mental rules, persons have been known to have 
damaged our sociefy to a great extent. It seems to me 
to be dangerous. X objects even to sitting on the same 
mat with women. He may be an example of faith 

. in our old wisdom. Nevertheless, the idea is not to 
be lightly set aside. The sage advice of the Gita 
that whatever the great in a society do, common 
people will follow, is unforgettable. Therefore, it seems 
to me that it is wisdom for those who have reached 

a higher state to act in accordance with the capa- 

city of those many who belong to a lower state and 

this they will do in order to avoid the risk of the 
lower state people resorting to thoughtless imitation. 

I admit, however, one apt argument in defence of 

your position, viz. that if there was nobody to 

demonstrate the feasibility of the higher state, 
society would never develop faith in that state. 

Therefore, someone has got to demonstrate the feasi- 

bility of reaching the high state. I seem to reach 

the conclusion that every great person has got to 
model his behaviour after due appreciation of the 
pros and cons.” 

I like the above criticism. Everyone should learn 
how to measure his own weakness. He, who, knowing 
his own weakness, imitates the strong, is bound to 

fail. Hence have I contended that everyone should 
construct his own restraints. 

I do not think that X goes so far as to object 
to squatting on the same mat as women. I should 


hole at spite of your 


be surprised if your statement proved true. I could: 


not appreciate such prohibition. I have never known 
him to defend it. 


I can only detect ignorance in likening woman 
to the black hole. The very thought is insulting to 
both man and woman. May not her son sit ‘side by 
' side with his mother or the man share the same 
bench in a train with his sister? He who suffers 
excitement through such juxtaposition is surely 
worthy of pity. 

Although I believe that for the sake of social 
good one should abandon many things, I feel that 
there is room for wise disctetion even in the obser- 
vance of such restraints. In Europe there is a society 


of men which advocates stark nakedness. I was. 
asked to join that society and I refused to do so. 
My objection was that the proposition was into- 
lerable and that unless a measure of self-control 
had become an established fact, the exhibition of _ 
nakedness was not desirable. This [ said although 
I believe that theoretically speaking there is nothing 
harmful in both the sexes going about in utter 
nakedness. It is said that in their state of innocence 
Adam and Eve had not even a fig leaf to cover 
their nakedness. But immediately they became aware 
of their nakedness, they began to cover themselves 
and were hurled from Paradise. Are we not in 
that inherited fallen state?’ If we were to forget 
that, we would surely harm ourselves. I consider 
this an instance of observing prohibition for the 
sake of social good. ; 

Contrarywise, for the very sake of society it 
was just and proper to give up untouchability 
although it was fashionable among people of accepted 
merit. Marriage of nine-year-old girls used to be 
defended on the ground of social good. So was 
prohibition against crossing the seas. Such instances 
can be multiplied. Every custom has to be examined 
on its own merits. : 

Restraints must not be such as to perpetuate 
sex-consciousness. In most of our daily transactions 
such consciousness is absent. Such occasion, so far 
as I am aware, is only one. If the consciousness 
afflicted us the whole day long, we should-be 
considered to have acorrupt mind and such a mind 
is not conducive to.social welfare. If the villagers 
were continuously sex-conscious, they would be 
useless for advancement of self and society. 

New Delhi, 20-7-’47 
( Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 
Universal Military Training 

A friend put forth a suggestion that compulsory 
military training for the youth of India would go 
far to inculcate the virtues of discipline and unity. 
Gandhiji agreed that discipline and unity were abso- 
lutely necessary if India was to stand on its own 
legs. The distinctions of high and low must disappear. 
But was it so in the ranks of the military ? He did 
not know that military training was responsible for 
social virtue. 

The friend cited the example of the I. N. A. 
Had not they solved the tommunal problem satis- 
factorily whilst they were fighting under Netaji? 
They were all Indians first and last. “ Whatever 
they did then was under stress,” said Gindhiji. 
“But have they been able to live up to that ideal 
after their return to India? In the British military 
system the Gurkhas, the Pathans, the Rajputs, the 
Sikhs, and the others had been kept aloof from 
each other. If all that the militarists claimed 
were true, there would not have been the ugly 
wars that we have witnessed. The less said about 
military training the better.’ Discipline was common 
to both. The victories of peace were'any day su- 
perior to those of war. 


New Delhi, 18-7-°47 SON 
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July 27, 1947 


THE ROOT CAUSE OF PARTITION 


Many people come to Gandhiji and express 
their dissatisfaction over the partition of India. 
They know that Gandhiji has always been opposed 
to it. Why does he not give tangible form to his 
opposition ? they ask. It is wrong for him to say 
that he is.a spent bullet or that the country is 
not behind him. “Give us the lead and you will 
see for yourself whether the country is behind you 


_ or not.” Gandhiji is sometimes amused by such 
_ _talk. Against whom is he to give the lead? It was 
' not the British who had partitioned the country. 


It had been done with the consent of the Congress 
howsoever reluctantly. There was only one way to 
avoid the calamity and that was by the non- 
violence of the brave. But how could the people 
develop it overnight? Talking to some friends on 


» this subject he said that the leaders had agreed 


to. the partition as the last resort. They did not feel 
that they had made a mistake. Rather than let the 


_whole country go tothe dogs, they agreed to the 


I through. 


partition, hoping to give the country a much- 
needed rest. He felt differently. He had_ said that 
he would rather let the whole country be reduced 
to ashes than yield an inch to violence. But non- 


violence was his creed. It was not so with the 


Congress. The Congress had accepted non-violence 
as a policy. Badshah Khan was the only leader 
who believed in non-violence as a creed. Even 
he had not imbibed the doctrine through and 


“T have admitted my mistake,” he continued. 


_ “TI thought our struggle was based on non-violence, 


whereas in reality it was no more than passive 
resistance which essentially is a weapon of the 
weak. It leads naturally to armed resistance when- 
ever possible.” In South Africa the English 
Chairman of his meeting, the late Mr. Hosken had 


q said that he (Gandhiji) was fighting for the cause 


of the weak. Therefore he was resorting to passive 
resistance. Gandhiji had contradicted the statement. 
He had said that they were not weak in the sense 
the Chairman meant. The struggle in the Transvaal 
was not passive resistance. It was based on non- 


violence. The source of their strength was soul 


force, not physical force. 


Intoxicated with his success 
he came to India. Here too the struggle bore fruit. 
But he now realized that it was not based on 
non-violence. If he had known so then, he would 
not have launched the struggle. But God wanted 
to take that work from him. So He blurred his 


vision. It was because their struggle was not non- © 


violent that they today witnessed loot, arson and 
murder. 

A friend interposed that Gandhiji had always 
maintained that our struggle was based on non- 
violence, though of the weak. 

Gandhiji said that his was a mistaken statement. 
There was no such thing as non-violence of the 
weak. Non-violence and weakness was a contradic- 


- tion in terms. ,He had never experienced the dark 
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despair that was today within him. He was a born 
fighter who did not know failure. But he was 
groping today. 


“But why should you feel despondent ?” 
persisted the friend. “I see clearly,” replied 
Gandhiji, “that if the country cannot be turned 


to non-violence:it will be bad for it and the world. 
It will mean goodbye to freedom. It might even 
mean a military dictatorship. Iam day and night 
thinking how non-violence of the brave can be 
cultivated. 

“T said at the Asiatic Conference that’ I hoped 
the fragrance of the non-violence of India would 
permeate the whole world. I often wonder if that 
hope will materialize.” 


New Delhi, 18-7-'47 
NOTES 


Nationalist Muslims 

The plight of the Nationalist Muslims is sad. 
They have believed in the unity of India. They 
considered themselves Indians first and last though 
they were no less proud of Islam. There was no 
conflict between the two states—nationalism and 
religion. Nevertheless they have come under the © 
shadow of suspicion. Only those who are true will 
come out scatheless. 


S. N. 


A Plea for Tolerance 


A mad man disturbed the prayer meeting last 
week. He was gently led away from the prayer 
ground. Quoting an Italian doctor Lambroso, 
Gandhiji said that he (the doctor) was right when 
he said that the whole world was a mad house in 
which some were less or more mad than others. 
He (Gandhiji) appealed to all to be tolerant of 
each other's shortcomings. If they befriended the 
weak-minded they would find that love would 
soothe them and make the insane much less insane. 
Anger and rough handjing only exaggerated the 
failing. 

New Delhi, 
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FROM GANDHIJI’S SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 251) 


were going to be Béngalis and speak the same 
language. The Hindus of Western Bengal must live 
as friends with the Muslims there. If they did, 
the Muslims of Eastern Bengal. would certainly 
reciprocate the friendship with their Hindu brothers. 
None must look upon the other as his enemy. Only 
such action could drive out fear. He added too 
that Western Bengal was better able to help the 
Hindus in East Bengal because the government of 
West Bengal was in their hands. 


He had been asked whether the B. P. C. C. should 
now be split up into two. His answer was a firm 
negative. The Congress Committee there must never 
look upon Bengal as divided. The B. P. C. C. would 
act as before though there would be sub-committees 
in the two halves working under the parent body. 
The Congress was national. Its doors were open to 
every Indian who chose to enter its portals: 


He was also asked why Profulla Babu and 
Suresh Babu who were of Eastern Bengal were 
Serving as ministers in Western Bengal, thus de- 
serting their brothers of East Bengal. He saw no 
reason whatsoever why they should not serve in 
the West. It did not mean that they were deserting 
their homes. In fact they would serve as links and 
strengthen the bonds between the two Provinces. 


Gandhiji asked them not to see evil everywhere. 
All Muslims were not bad just as all Hindus were 
not bad. It is generally the impure who. see impurity 
in others. It was their duty to see the best and 
have no fear. 


New Delhi, 16-7-’47 


Gandhiji commenced his prayer discourse by a 
reference to the bhajan of the evening. He first 
came across it as a schoolboy. Whilst the opening 
line rang true, namely, that there was nothing in 
the body or the world’s goods to gloat over, for-the 
body would be reduced to ashes and worm-eaten, 
the last line did not appealto him. Why had Kabir, 
the author of the song, said that the world perished 
with one’s body? They knew that the world would 
Survive the destruction of millions of bodies. The 
truth was that men should leave the world the 
richer for their having lived in it. Was it not richer 
for Kabir having lived in it ? The world lived be- 
cause men died. The world would die of suffocation, 
if men could refuse to die. 


DRAVIDISTAN ? 


Gandhiji then referred to the movement for 
Dravidistan — Southern India comprising the popula- 
tion speaking the four Dravidian languages — Telugu, 
Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese. Why should this 
portion of India speaking the four languages be 
separated from the rest? Had not these languages, 
rich as they were, drawn largely upon Sanskrit for 
their richness? He had travelled through the four 
provinces and he found no difference between them 
and the rest of the provinces. It was a myth to 
consider that those living in the south of the 


Vindhya Range were non-Aryans and in the north 


Aryans. Whatever they might have been at one time, 
they were so intermixed that they were one people 


from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, notwithstanding that. 


India was cut into two. It would be folly to make 
further divisions. If they did not stop at that divi- 
sion, there would be no end to independent sovereign 
States which would be useless for India and the 


world. Let it not be said of them that they were. 


fit for one political system only under bondage and 
as free men, savage-like they would split up into as 


many groups as they liked, each group going its own” 


way. Or would they be held in bondage by one 


despotic State possessing an army large enough to. 
bring them under subjection ? He adjured them and > 
especially the people of the South to give up the. 


thraldom of the English language which was good 
as a language of international commerce and diplo- 
macy. It could never become the language of the 
millions of India. The century or more of British 


rule had failed to make English spoken by more > 
than a few millions in this ocean of Indian humanity. — 
If they looked at the census they would discover | 
that more millions spoke Hindustani, a mixture of — 
Hindi and Urdu, written in the Nagari or Urdu — 
scripts. Sanskritized Hindi or Persianized Urdu was © 
confined to far fewer. He was asked whether they — 
could learn it in their own provincial script. He 


had no objection. As a matter of fact the Hindu- 
stani Prachar Sabha allowed the boys of the South 
to learn Hindustani in their provincial script. They 
later on learnt the two scripts, so that they could 
become easily acquainted with the literature in the 
North. Patriotism demanded that much from them. 
There was a grave danger of their becoming pettily 
provincial-minded. If all became petty, where would 


a 


be the India of their love? He freely admitted that — 
if it was, as it was, wrong for the Southerners not — 


to learn Hindustani, it was equally wrong for the © 


Northerners not to learn one or more of the Southern 


languages which had very rich literature. He appeal- | 


ed to members from the South to resolve never to 
ask for English speech in an Indian audience. 


ee 


They would then soon pick up Hindustani. Let | 


them remember that India free could cohere as 


one, only if it accepted moral government. Congress 
as a fighting machine against bondage was held — 


together by its moral force. Should it be different 
when it had almost attained political freedom ? 
New Delhi, 17-7-'47 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Referring to the newspaper report that the latest 
campaign against Indians in South Africa had taken 
the form of boycott of the Indian traders by the 
European community, accompanied by threats of 
violence, Gandhtji said that he was deeply interested 
in the problem of Indians in South Africa, having 


spent 20 years of his life in that country. He would | 


be pained and surprised if the Boers with whom 
Indians did not compete, were in any way associa- 
ted with violence to the Indians. He recalled with 
pride how when he was marching through the 
Transvaal with probably two thousand humble 
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Indians, the Boers were uniformly kind to them 
4 who were completely non-violent. He suspected 
_ that there were mischief-makers at the back of 
_ this proposed violence. He hoped that the news 
— highly exaggerated. Field-Marshal Smuts and 
F _ the South African Whites knew that now India was 
"7 as independent as they and they were for the time 

ppbeine members of the same Commonwealth as they. 

_ Were their partners to be singled out for invidious 

erent? Was Mrs. Pandit to be baulked of the 

_ victory her deputation to the U.N. O. had attained ? 

“if Field-Marshal Smuts could not control the unruly 
element in the community it was his duty to resign. 
He called upon Pandit Nehru and Jinnah Saheb to 
send a joint telegram to General Smuts that now 
that India had come into her own, it was the duty 
_ of the Union Government to accord equal rights 
_ and protection to the Indians in South Africa. 


_ The speeches in the House of Commons 
_ reported in the papers said Dominion Status meant 
_ Independence plus something more. The proof 
of the pudding lay in the eating. Did Dominion 
Status really mean that all those who became 
members of the Commonwealth would become 
_ equals? The spoken word to be true had to be 
_ supported by corresponding action throughout the 
~ Commonwealth. 


q Lord Mountbatten was still the Viceroy. He was 
“a great admiral and belonged to the Royal House. 
He should use his great personal influence to 
secure justice for the Indians of South Africa. He 
Bs iso warned the Indian compatriots to cohere 

’ together. Let there be no divisions among them. 

_ The rich should not neglect the poor. 


TEMPLE ENTRY AND UNTOUCHABILITY 


Referring next to the question of untouchability 
- Gandhiji said that South India except Cochin had 
_ made big strides in that matter. He complimented 
q Sir C. P. for the good work he had done in advising 
the Maharaja to throw open to the Harijans all the 
temples in Travancore. Now Andhra, British Kerala 
and Tamil Nad had followed suit. This was a 
_ cheering news. But what about Kashi Vishwanath, 
the temple in Haradwar and other temples 
throughout India? He knew that many Harijans 
wanted economic betterment and _ educational 
facilities. This they were entitled to. But for their 
— own sakes the Hindus could not be satisfied unless 
temple entry was complete. In his opinion Hindu 
temples were not pure till every Hindu without 
any distinction whatsoever was freely entitled to 
offer worship precisely in the same way as the 
_ tallest among them. Pure Hinduism had no inequality. 
_ All were equal in the eye of God. All the religions 
in the world were on their trial today. He wanted 
Hinduism to come out of the test with full 
marks. 


New Delhi, 18-7-'47 


OuUR HELP IN DIFFICULTY 


: Drawing attention to the bhajan of the evening 
_ Gandhiji said that he did not know whether it was 


. referred to, he wrote to Rafi 


Mira’s bhajan or not. The tune was di 


different 
from Mirabai’s ordinary tune. The sentiment was 
undoubtedly hers. It said that God alone could extri- 
cate man from difficulties. Today India was passing 
through great difficulty. Were they to look to man 
or God to deliver their country? If they believed 
in the bhajan they were to look to God and none 
else and they would be perfectly safe. Independence 
of India Bill would be proclaimed the day after. (19th 
July ). According to it the Governors-General would 
be appointed by them, the people of India and not 
imposed on India as hitherto. Therefore, Lord 
Mountbatten would be the Governor-General of 
India by their appointment precisely as a chaprasi 
could be. This was not said in disparagement. It 
was a compliment paid to Lord Mountbatten that 
he had elected to be the Indian Union's servant 
deriving his appointment from them. It was:necessary 
to say this in order to dispel the suspicion that 
still lingered in many minds. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE DAWN 


Gandhiji next referred to an open letter written 
by the editor of the Dawn to him in the day’s 
issue. It was the Qaid-e-Azam’s mouthpiece. The 
editor had taken Gandhiji to task for saying that 
Jinnah Saheb’s assurances about the protection of 
the minorities in Pakistan would be valued according 
to the corresponding deeds of the Muslims in 
Pakistan. He adhered to his statement and held 
that it carried no reflection. He had said the same 
of the Viceroy and the Congress ministers. The 
fear that had seized the Hindus of Sind was an 
ominous beginning. The edicor had further talked 
about the sufferings and fears of the Muslim 
minority in the U. P. and had given a number of 
instances in support. He (Gandhiji) would reply. 
that even if the allegations were proved true, 
there would be no justification for similar treatment 
in Sind as Sind’s misdeeds would be none in 
the U. P. He must confess that he had known 
nothing about many allegations against the U. P. 
The editor perhaps did not know that he had 
alluded publicly to the allegations about which 
he knew nothing. As soon as he read the remarks 
Saheb and as he 
was not in Delhi he wrote to the Chief Minister 
who wrote in reply and later saw him and told 
him that there was great exaggeration in what the 
editor had written. What was true in it was 
attempted to be remedied at once. The guilty 
parties were punished whenever traced. No pains 
were spared in order to trace the offenders. But 
he added that the aggression in the first instance 
had come from the Leaguers. He did not seek to 
justify the Hindu offenders. He and his fellow 
ministers were doing their best to keep the turbulent 
element under check. He had a suggestion to make 
to the Dawn and all the newspapers, whatever 
their hue, that they should avoid all exaggeration. 
In order to give effect to the suggestion they should 
appoint a Joint Board to which all reports 
about communal trouble would be submitted and 
even passed on to responsible ministers and when 
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necessary, given publicity. His suggestion could 
find favour only if the editors realized ‘their duty 
to the public and were anxious that a peremptory 
stop should be put to all communalism. Division 
having become a settled fact it was surely time 
that the country was allowed to settle down to the 
constructive work of feeding and clothing the ill-fed 
and ill-clad millions. The editors had a weighty 
part to play in the noble task. To foment trouble 
was ignoble. 


New Delhi, 19-7-'47 
GCVERNMENT JOBS 


Gandhiji began his after-prayer discourse by 
telling» the gathering that there was nothing of 
special import that he could pass on to them in 
connection with the day's Working Committee 
meeting. One thing, however, he thought he should 
share with them. The members of the Working 
Committee were deploring the mad desire for holding 
office that had today seized the Congress ranks. It 
was a sad commentary on the members of an orga- 
nization that had identified itself with the masses. 
How many jobs could any government provide in 
any case? Government service was only for those 
who would serve as a matter of duty as was the 
case with top-ranking leaders. It was no use remind- 
ing him that such was not the case under British 
rule. They must not do as free men what they were 
not ashamed to do as slaves. Any hankering after 
government jobs by Congressmen simply because 
Congress was now in power was inconsistent with 
Congress ideals. 


Cow PROTECTION 


The second thing Gandhiji alluded to was the 
number of wires which he was receiving, advising 
prohibition of cow slaughter. While he had always 
been a worshipper of the cow, he saw no reason 
why he should ask their Government to stop the 
slaughter of cows because it was contrary to 
Hindu religion. The tragedy was that.the senders 
of the wires, and the Hindus as a whole, did not 
realize that while they did not actually slaughter 
cows themselves, they did equally badly by them. 
In the end God was the Protector of the cow as 
He was of all. But the Hindus starved cows and 
cattle in general, they did not look after them 
as they should, they sold cows that were out of 
milk and never thought that they were sending 
them to the slaughter house. They sold them to 
the best bidder. They were cruel to bullocks and 
tortured them with goads. It ill befitted them to 
expect the law to observe their religion for them. 
Cattle wealth was largely in the hands of the 
Hindus but in no country was the breed so poor 
and so neglected. He remembered the magnificent 
specimens of cattle in England where, while they 
certainly did eat beef, they bestowed the greatest 


care on their cattle wealth. Gandhiji implored them 
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to turn their attention to the preservation of cows 
and cattle wealth. They could save them without 
recourse to law. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG 


He then spoke of a letter he had received from 
a person who had written angrily about the rumour 
that from 15th August the Union Jack would 
occupy acorner of the National Flag. If this 
happened, the writer said, he would tear the flag 
into pieces and die rather than tolerate it. This, 
the speaker said, was a thoughtless outlook. The 
Union Jack in itself had committed no crime. The 
hurt caused to India during long years of subjection 
had been caused by British officers. But they were 
now going. Lord Mountbatten was staying on but 
not as Viceroy. He would henceforth be their 
first servant, carry out the will of the Cabinet who 
were the people's representatives. Gandhiji saw 
no harm whatsoever in the Union Jack occupying 
a corner in their flag so long as India remained a 
Dominion. It would be an act of courtesy towards 
their erstwhile enemy. [t was a gesture worthy of 
the tradition they had patiently built up. The Indian 
Independence measure had become law with amaz- 
ing speed. It sometimes took a year to get an im- 
portant Bill through the British Parliament but 
this had been passed inside of a week. Whether 
the British were giving up their hold on India with 
good intent or otherwise time alone would show. 
In the meantime they must realize that the reten- 
tion of the Union Jack for such period as India 
was a. Dominion. was in his opinion a point of 
honour. Even if in the past they had looked on 
the British as enemies —he himself never looked 
upon anyone as an enemy — that was no reason for 
visiting the sins of the fathers on the children. He 
had been a born fighter anda rebel all his life and 
he would be the last person in the world to submit 
to any indignity. As a matter of fact, however, he 
had heard with sorrow at the Working Committee 
that the Union Jack was not going .to occupy a 
place on the flag. He asked them not to rejoice — 
over the omission. The British Government having 
recognized their independence, it was open to them 
to do as they liked. He was solicitous about their 
traditions. . 
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HINDI vy. HINDUSTANI 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Shrimati Perinbehn Captain writes: 


that 
group 


“It was with shame, disgust and sorrow 
I heard on the Delhi radio 
of men wished to dethrone our national language 
for which we have been struggling all these years. 
The deepest cut is that Congressmen of standing 
should be so blinded by prevailing passions 
break the very thing which all Congressmen 
cherished and worked for. One would have thought 
that at least some statesmanship might have 
remained amongst our so-called bigger leaders. Please 
write to me fully what you would like: (1) Our 
Hindustani Committee to do, (2) our ‘honest and 
self-sacrificing Hindustani prachuraks to do, and 
(3) last but not least, those of our countrymen— 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsees, Christians and Jews, 
who have accepted and love Hindustani as_ under- 
stood by the Congress resolution, to do. 


“IT know you must be busy, but still please do 
give some time to this question, as I think that 
this is one of the strong links, which may in 
happier times bring back the oneness of our beloved 
country. as we have envisaged it and for which we 
have worked all our life. Yesterday about 25 young 
men from one of our classes came to me and asked 
why some narrow-minded men should coerce them 
into a narrow groove when they loved Hindustani 
and the beauty of both forms of literature and its 
national value. Please try and prevent our friends 
from losing their vision through hatred and thereby 
losing all hopes of linking in true friendship and 
love the whole country from Kashmir to Kanya- 
kumari and Assam to Sind.” — 


This represents the common grief of many 
nationalists like her, labelled Congressmen or not. 
Since this letter was written the threat has been 
postponed for two months or until such time as the 
Constituent Assembly meets again. It is a wise 
time for passions to 
cool down in order to allow clear thinking. 

Let the Hindus, by their conduct, direct or 
indirect, disprove the Muslim League statement 
that we, the Hindus and the Muslims of India, are 
not one nation but two and that too because of our 
respective religions. Congressmen have declared 
from the very inception of the Congress that India 
is One nation composed of men belonging to all 
religions aad sects known in the world and it has 
proved the claim often enough at crucial moments 


that our own 


as to 
have 
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‘none the less sure. 


A 


Two ANNAS 


in spite of many lapses which it would be easy to 
fling in its face. 


Dadabhai Naoroji, whose grand-daughter has 
written the above letter with so much feeling, has 


become and still remains the only Grand Old Man 
of India. ; 


Pherozeshah Mehta became the uncrowned king 
of the Bombay Presidency and after Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s death ruled the Congress by right of 
service unselfishly rendered. 

Who was Budruddin Tyebjee—at one time 
President of the Congress ? Was he not a Musalman 
every inch of him ? Was he any the less an Indian? 
India has many religions but only one nationality 
and this, I dare tosay,in spite of its two divisions. 
They may persist for a long time, but must not 
be enemies one of the other for a single minute. 
Ic takes two to make a quarrel; but friendship does 
not require reciprocity. That which requires reci- 
procity is a bargain. This friendship, otherwise called 
love or non-violence, belongs not to the cowardly 


but to the brave and the seeing. 


I entirely endorse Perinbehn’s remark that not 
Hindi, highly Sanskritized written in the Nagari 
character nor Urdu, highly Persianized written in 
the Urdu character can ever be the link between 
two or more communities in India. It can only be 
Hindustani which is a fusion of the two forms 
robbed of their artificial character and written 
either in the Nagari or the Urdu character. This 
natural fusion has been going on for many years 
and like all natural processes, it has been slow but 
It does not matter to me 
whether my Muslim brother reciprocates or not, 
by trying to understand my form of speech or 
writing; but surely I am richer by endeavouring to 
understand his form of speech and writing. Speaking 
to many Muslim divines [ have not found it diffi- 
cult to explain my meaning through Hindustani 
though I have never attempted to pretend to speak 
their highflown Persianized Urdu. They have as a 
rule been the losers and lL invariably the gainer. What 
is true of me is true, I am sure, of many more: 

Now about her main questions: 


Every member of the Hindustani Committee is 
to live up to his creed, that is to say, he or she 
should himself or herself master both the scripts 
and be familiar with a mixture of the two forms, 
Hindi and Urdu. This will happen when both are 
diligently studied in their simple forms. And when 
this first requisite is fulfilled, he or she must try 
to induce others to acquire the knowledge. 
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and self-sacrificing they are bound to infect their 
surroundings with the spirit that actuates them. 


Thirdly, those who have accepted Hindustani 
as the national language of the whole of India and 
love it, have to prove their acceptance by speaking 
and writing only in Hindustani, when it is meant 
for those who do not know the mother-tongue. 
Thus a Tamilian will speak only in Tamil to a 
fellow Tamilian, but with a non-Tamilian he will 
make use of Hindustani and not English as is now 
the wont. 


New Delhi, 25-7-'47 
GANDHIJI’S SPEECHES 


New, Delhi, 20-7-'47 
DON’T CRY OVER SPILT MILK 


Gandhiji said that some friends were insistently 
telling him that his post-prayer discourses were 
having a depressant effect on the people in general. 
After all the freedom for which he had fought all 
his life was at their door. He knew that there 
could be no economic freedom or moral betterment 
without political freedom. Therefore, why did he 
not rejoice ? Gandhiji said that there was some 
force in this argument. But asa satyagrahi wedded 
to Truth, he could never say what did not come 
from the depths of his heart. The partition of India 
was there and he could not but be unhappy about 
it. If, however, what he said depressed them the 
fault was not his. He had told them that it was 
no use crying over spilt milk. He had been a 
rebel and a fighter all his life and had found great 
happiness therein. But he had never been defeated 
in spirit. He could not weep nor could he make 


4 


others do so. He had gone to Noakhali to wipe 


their tears and tell them not to mourn over the 
loss of life and property. A satyagrahi knew no 
defeat. Even if their leaders had made a mistake, 
there was no consciousness about it. They believed 
that what they had done was for the good of the 
country. If they were happy, the audience too felt 
likewise. It was no part of his duty to seek to 
deprive them of their happiness. If the Congress 
decided on celebrations on August 15th, those who 
felt like joining must join in them. Congress, as a 
democratic organization, was never going to force 
anyone to do anything against his or her wishes. 
It was true that the British were going. Those few 
who remained would remain as their servants to 
do their bidding. Gandhiji brought home to the 
audience the difference between gaining a victory 


as Congress had done through passive resistance 


and that gained by armed force. Now power was 
going to be in their hands. But the real day of 
rejoicing would be when the Hindus and the 
Muslims ‘would live as brothers, even though in the 
two dominions. He was distressed to hear that the 
Punjab Muslim League were holding out threats of 
violence if the decision of the Boundary Commission 
went against their wishes. Some Sikhs had said 
likewise. Gandhiji deplored this attitude. It was 
inconsistent with the honour of the parties who had 
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agreed to arbitration. Having agreed they must 
conform to the decision. 


THE TRAGEDY OF BURMA 


He then referred to the terrible tragedy of 
Burma. It was incredible that the very people 
who had fought for Burma’s freedom and 
had brought her to its threshold should have been 
murdered thus in cold blood by assassins. He knew 
Burma and her people fairly well. They hadtaken 
Buddhism from this country. They had been made 
part of us by the British, but they had now elected 
to remain separate. Nevertheless, they were our 
neighbours with close cultural ties. It was sad that 
the followers of Lord Buddha should resort to 
such mad violence. He hoped that India would 
learn a lesson from the sad happening which was 
a tragedy not only for Burma but for Asia and 
the whole world. He was afraid that it was not 
ordinary murder, but there was political ambition 
behind the act. Such doings had become part and 
parcel of political strife the world over and it did 
not augur well for the future of humanity. He 
referred to the barbarities in India and pointed a 
warning finger and hoped that they would desist 
from following the path of mutual destruction. He 
sympathized with the relations of the murdered 
leaders and with the Government of Burma and 
asked the audience to pray with him that God 
would change the hearts.of those who had committed 
those murders for the attainment of their ends. 
What was needed was. not the dagger and the 
pistol but the play of reason for change of heart 
that would rid men’s minds of the lust for blood. 

WELCOME CHANGE 
Lastly, Gandhiji said with pleasure that two of ° 


his suggestions had commended themselves to the 


editor of the Dawn. The latter had assured him 
through the columns of his paper that all minorities 
would be well-treated and perfectly safe in Pakistan 
and that they too wanted all to live together 
as brothers. 


His second suggestion regarding the getting of ed 


news published had also been accepted. The editor 
had appealed to Gandhiji as a journalist to take 
up the task of initiating a committee. The speaker 
said that he had not the time and his movements 
were uncertain. But there was no reason whatso- 
ever why other journalists should not be approached 
to the end proposed. 

He longed for the day when minorities every- 
where could say that they were equally safe and 
happy whether in Pakistan or in the Indian Union. 
Then only, in his opinion, would there be real 
freedom and cause for rejoicing. . 

New Delhi, 21-7-'47 .. 
CELEBRATIONS ON AUGUST 15TH 

A non-Muslim friend living in the Pakistan area 
writes : 
‘“ You people are talking loud about the celoe- 
bration of 15th August next as the Independence 
Day. Have you thought how we; the non-Muslims 
of Pakistan, are to celebrate the day and with what 
joy in our hearts? We here shall be afraid about 
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our. own safety when you might be rejoicing. Can 
you. direct us as to what we might do? Can it be 
a day of anything but mourning? Our Muslim 
neighbours have begun to put fright into our hearts 
from now! What will the Muslims of the Indian 
Union be thinking? Are they not likely to share 
-the same fright? We are frightened to such an 
extent that we feel we are in danger of compulsory 
conyersion to Islam. It is all very well for you to 
preach courage and to prattle that everyone's 
religion is in his own keeping. It may be true of 
sanyasis, not of poor house-holders having children.” 
All I can answer is that Jinnah Saheb has 
now become the Governor-General of Pakistan. As 
such he says that the non-Muslims in Pakistan 
will be treated precisely in the same manner as 
their Muslim brethren. My advice is that we 
_ should trust the word and believe that no harm 
will come to the non-Muslims in that part of India 
as none will befall the Muslims in the Indian 
Union. Now we have two States in India. Therefore, 
._ I think that each will have to be responsible to 
the other for the due protection of the minorities. 
This much I certainly believe that the coming 
15th August should be no day for rejoicing whilst 
the minorities contemplate the day with a heavy 
heart. It must be a day for prayer and deep heart- 
searching. There is one condition on which it 
might’ become a day of universal rejoicing in spite 
of the two divisions. L2t both try from now onwards 
to become true friends so that they are ready 
on the 15th August to give themselvesto rejoicing. 
This; however, is an opinion confined to me alone. 
4 SHELTER FOR REFUGEES 
4 The same friend asks whether those who, being 
mortally afraid, leave Pakistan, will get shelter in 
the Union. 
My opinion is emphatic on 
refugees should get proper shelter 


the, point. Such 
in the Union 


and vice versa. Of course, the [rich ones may 
not expect palatial buildings in the Union. 
~I have not’ seen that done anywhere. I 


further believe that the refugees should work 
against food being given to them. No work, no 
payment. I hug the hope that no non-Muslim will 
have to leave Pakistan and no Muslim the Union. 

The friend again asks: “ What will happen about 
land and buildings, if any, left in Pakistan.” 

I have said repeatedly that the State should pay 
the present market price of the land and buildings. 
So far as I know it is customary for the rival State 
to ensure such payment. But let us hope that matters 
will never have to go so far. 

- PUNISHMENT FOR EVIL-DOERS 

. Lastly, the same writer says: “ You regard your- 
self as a practical idealist. What.i1s happening today 
is inhuman. Will you tell me how your practical 

 ahimsa can work against these evil-doers ?” 

I must plead guilty to having called myself a 
practical idealist. I have tried ever to practise as 

I have preached, be it ever so imperfectly. Who 

are the evil-doers of your conception? Are they 

as described by the Sage Manu? All these are not 
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today done to death. Today there is a movement 
on foot in the world for the abolition of capital 
punishment. Indeed, an attempt, worthy in my 
opinion, is being made to convert prisons into 
hospitals and reformatories for the treatment of 
criminals as if they were diseased persons. The 
upshot of all I want to convey is that every work 
labelled as scripture is not necessarily so. More- 
over a scripture to be scientific lends itself to 
emendations as the times may really require. They 
must progress with the times if they are to live in 
the lives of the people. The changeless and universal 
fundamentals are always very few. They do not 
require learned treatises to be described. The 
treatises are built upon these immovable rocks. 
Furtber, it is not everyone who is entitled to 
punish evil-doers. In a decent society it is always 
reserved for the State. It enacts laws and appoints 
judges to judge in accordance with them. If such 
were not the case, we would all bid fair to become 
evil-doers. The assassinations in Burma were truly 
fearful. Now we know for certain that the motive 
behind them was political. I am quite sure that the 
assassins believed that they were doing a virtuous act 
in murdering those patriots whom they regarded as 
evil-doers. Did not our terrorists think likewise? 
They told me that they sincerely believed that those 
whom they did to death were evil-doers of Manu’s 
description. These friends never thought until they 
had seen new light, that they had done anything 
wrong in shooting their victims. Hence have I argued 
that those who take the law into their own hands 
and presume to judge others are themselves the 
guilty ones. Departure from ahimsa is possible, if at 
all, when justice isawarded by properly constituted’ 
impartial tribunals. What is happening today comes 
under the definition of evil. 
New Delhi, 22-7-'47 
THE VICEROY'S HOUSE 
In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to 
a letter that he had received that day. The writer 
had taken Gandhiji to task for lavishing unwarranted 
praise on the Viceroy. He reminded Gandhiji of 
his speech at the Second Round Table Conference 
in which he had declared that in a free India the 
Viceroy’s House would lodge Harijan and other 
poor patients. Gandhiji said that he never lavished 
unwarranted praise on anybody. In fact the charge 
against him was that he was unnecessarily hard on 
his friends. The Viceroy Lord Mountbatten was 
asked to stay on as the Governor-General so that 
he might see to the proper delivery of his charge. He 
was trying his best to: wash off the sins of the past. | 
So far as Gandhiji was concerned, he would 
gladly invite the Viceroy to come and stay in the’ 
Bhangi Colony. But that was hardly practicable: in 
view of the work he had to do. Whether the 
Viceroy’s House would be converted into a hospital. — 
or not was a question which he could not answer. 
The members of the Union Government. could 
answer it. Ir was not an easy matter to shift high. 


personages without extra cost.. 
(Continued on p. 262) 


National organization any day to co! 


ever. “A new generation has 
have come new and befitting conceptions. _ 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The National Flag by the very name was accepted 
by the nation functioning through the Congress in 
1921. Those, therefore, who say that the flag that 
was at one time the Congress Flag has now become 
the National Flag of India are wrong. By making 
an unnecessary fuss over what they only now call 
the National Flag, albeit unknowingly, they insult 
the Congres3. The Congress has been national from 
its very birth in 1885. It has never represented a 
party, but by it have been represented all parties 
and all Indians. Of course, it is open to this great 
it suicide by 
calamity may 


becoming a party machine. 
overtake it if God’s wrath descends upon it. 
Nevertheless,. many will be praying that such a 
misfortune may never befall it. Is it possible that 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s taunt, that the Congress is 
national only in name but essentially Hindu in 
action, will ever prove true ? 


’ Here, however, let us confine ourselves to the 
Flag. What has happened is that, having been party 
to the twodivi visions of India, the Congress has never- 
theless Habgered it from the British domination and 

is take er the largest part from them. Therefore, 
swad ashi Government will henceforth function under 


z Rafi under which the Congress has fought without — 
violence many a battle erin the British power. 


I see nothing to gloat over in this display of the 
flag. The joy and the excitement t accompany 
the stages in the ascent of the _— giving 
one a variegated and picturesque view, are not to 


never 
attem pt. 


On the 13th day of April, 192], I wrote an 
article for Young India which I re-read today before 


consists in the 


_ writing this article. I advise every reader to glance 


through that article. It is reproduced in this issue. 
The improved condition of the Flag has value 

ly if it answers the significance attached to the 
ae fit does not, it is valueless in my esti- 
Pe omeT here is reason for this caution, 


Some say that the original has vanished for 
begun and with it 
have 
not yet known a worthy son for whom a e has 
disfigured his mother. It is conceivably possible 
to gild pure gold, but the son is yet to be born who 
would embellish his parent. Hence, in my opinion 
nothing would have been lost if our councillors 
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had never Rouge of interfering atl the design of 
the original flag. In defence of the improvement 
some say that “the spinning wheel was an old 
woman’s solace and Gandhi's toy; but swaraj does 
not belong to old women. It belongs to the warriors 
and, therefore, we want Ashoka’s disc mounted with 
lions and if the lions do not adorn the disc of the 
flag, the omission is merely for the sake of art; they 
cannot be accommodated on it, but’ we will not be 
satisfied until they have found a place on the disc 
somewhere. We have had enough of cowardliness, No- 
body has yet had the experience of the non-violence 
of the brave. We shall talk about it when we see 
it. This we know that only the Jion is the undisputed 
king of forest life. Sheep and goats are his food. 
We are tired of wearing khadi in this age of advance. 
We have beautiful cloth made of glass. Our fore- 
fathers used cloth as a protection against wind and 
rain. Now we use cloth as ornamentation; therefore, 
it should be so transparent as to show to advantage 
every limb of the body. Then the improved flag 
has no need of khadi. We do not want to disfigure 
with khadi the shop windows of our towns. Surely, 
it should be counted as creditable for us when we 
do not regard it criminal for the villagers to wear 


khadi and for old women to ply the wheel in their’ 


humble cottages.” 

I would refuse to salute the flag thit bears 
the foregoing interpretation, however artistic it may 
appear. 


Another group of interpreters says: The new 


flag is merely an improvement upon the original. 


The spinning wheel has its undoubted honoured 
place on it. The wheel on the improved pattern, 
bereft of the spindle and the mal, may not be counted 


as a defect, if it is purely due to the exigencies of 


art. After all every picture has to leave something 


for the imagination. The spinning wheel in a picture 


has no slivers with the spinners at work on it. 
These are left for the imagination to fill in. This 


= 


rule applies as w-ll to the improved edition of the — 


original. Thus conceived, the improvement must 
appear purely innocent to an unbiased mind. This 
tricolour flag with he wheel will certainly consist 
of hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. Our country 
has called it khadi whether it is woven from hand- 
spun cotton or cae. When the original conception 
is kept intact no one has the right to cavil at a 
touch of art. We must not be deliberately inartistic. 
When the country was at war with a foreign power 
the fact of being so engaged was in itself a-work 
of art. Now that it has ended in success, there 
must be place for art though, perhaps, of a lower 
type, yet quite useful in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the valour, such as is open to a weak 
nation. If any further but not inconsistent interpre- 
tations are added to this indispensable interpretation, 
the additions will certainly be harmless. It is 
undoubtedly open to a rich mind to sce in the 
same colours a subtle meaning. Unity of design lies 
in the diversity of colours in the whole universe. 
Some will recall through the wheel the name of 
that Prince of Peace, Ashoka, the founder of an 
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empire, who ultimately gave up the ip 
circumstance of power to become the undisputed 
Emperor of the hearts of men and became the 
representative of all the then known faiths. We 
would call it a legitimate interpretation of the 
wheel to seek in it the Wheel of Law ascribed to 
that living store of mercy and love. 


The spinning wheel thus interpreted adds to its 
importance in the life of billions of mankind. To 
liken it to and to derive it from the Ashoka disc is 
to recognize in the insignificant-looking charkha 
the necessity of obeying the ever-moving Wheel of 
the Divine Law of Love. 


~ New Delhi, 27-7-'47 


4 - (Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 


SCHEDULED CASTES 
(By M. R. Gandhi ) 


A correspondent writes: 


“Tf the Scheduled Castes of x area are includ- 
ed in Pakistan, they would probably 
alternative other than embracing Islam.”’ 


The correspondent is well-educated and is an 
- M. L. A. The question immediately arises as to what 
will happen to the Scheduled Caste members in 
the Pakistan areas where they are not living in 
contiguous areas. Will they all have to embrace 
Islam ? I can only say that their religion must be 
very poor stuff, if it admits of change like one’s 
clothes. Religion ( binding faith ) is made of sterner 
stuff; it is a deep personal matter, more personal 
than honour. To be true, it must be able to defy 
coercion of the extremest type. 


have no 


So much for those who are in fear of compul- 


sory conversion. But what about those who inspir 
men and women with such fear? I have heard 
seriously argued that people have often mistak 


voluntary for compulsory conversion. I think the — 


argument does not carry any conviction. People 
_ have been known in all ages to resort to conver- 

sion when they have known their friends, relations 
or neighbours to profess conversion under duress. 


When, therefore, there is suspicion all round, 
conversion should be stopped altogether. Here I 
remind myself of the argument correspondent 
used only the other day that my “brave” words 


about personal religion would be alright if they 
were confined to sanyasis but not to house-holders 
who were exposed to a variety of temptations from 
life. Though I do not endorse this argument, for 
it weakens those on whose behalf it is led, I cannot 
help feeling that there is considerable force in it, 
especially when it is made applicable to members 
of the Scheduled Castes who have been ill-treated 
by their fellow Hindus and would, therefore, yield 
- to compulsion in the hope of avoiding ill-treatment 

from their fellows who arrogate to themselves 
superiority, falsely so-called. Frequently this compul- 
sion assumes subtle forms, as for instance, free 
grants of land or offer of service even beyond 
merit. 


New Delhi, 25-7-'47 
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NOTES 

A Terrible Contrast 
Prof. Kumarappa is at present in London. From 
his letter received from there I quote the follow- 


ing extracts: Yigg 
as I explained to you, es red 


“The air travel, ee 
extremely dull as the sense of motion that we gob 
on surface travel is practically absent. From our 
height you can see nothing but the bare red earth 
with some streaks indicating rivers. Trees etc. are 
not visible except as clumps of grass here wre there. 

oe * 


“Last evening I strolled all over Marble Arch, 
Hyde Park, Kensington, Westminster, Whitehall, 
James Park, Piccadilly, Bond Street etc. clad in 
my dhotijamma. London is hot even for that. Our 
old time London of plenty and pleasure seems to 
have undergone a radical change. There seems to 
be very effective rationing in which a great deal of 
credit should be given to the willing co-operation 
of the public in restraining themselves in the 
interests of all’ This is in striking contrast to our 
lack of a aia’ conscience. I used to think the 
efficiency of re tioning here was a credit to the 
efficiency of the government machinery here. But I 
think now that it is largely due to public self-control 
that even black markets are not able to hold their 
own. Our culture, though based on self-discipline 
and . self-control, has to extend its influence to 


public behaviour. This should be the foundation of 

our Swarai. 

Assuming the correctness of the in ormation the 
writer gives, 


” 


the contrast, between 


who came to India years 
d herself with Gandhiji’s 
e, writes to Gandhiji: 

‘to Congressmen, this is a subject which 
pains me to the bottom of my heart. & 
been my experiences that I have come t 


There are Caan rhe exceptions. But 1+ remember 
your saying years ago that powet corrupts and that 
the function of a non-violent organization should be 
to send. people to power, not to seek it themselves. _ 
But the old ideals seem to have gone, just at the ~ 
very moment when India could have risen as a 
guiding neat to save the world from blind self- 
destruction. ’ ‘ee ph 
A Congressman came to Gandhiji the other da: 

asking him how he would re-organize the empha 

under the new set-up. Gandhiji was 

that if the Congress was to live as a . 

st become a_ body of constructive worketlte 


necessary than now. Without the backing of 
constructive work and penetrating the villages, their 
legislators-would practically be idle and the voters 
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would be exposed to the machinations of the vote- 
catchers. The labour vote would presently be a 
drop in the ocean in the face of adult suffrage both 
for men and women. It was probably the boldest 
experiment known to the world on a_ vast scale. 
Unless it was well-planned and all attendant dangers 
anticipated and provided against, adult suffrage 
might well prove a deluge drowning the whole 
country. He ( Gandhiji ) knew nothing so effective 
for the purpose asa well thought out constructive 
programme. 


New Delhi, 26-7-'47 


GANDHII’S SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 259) 


ARMY AND FREEDOM 

Another friend had also asked if the division of 
the army and the retention of British Officers had 
Gandhiji’s approval. The friend should first ask 
whether Gandhiji approved of the army at all. As 
it was, the military expenditure in free India 
would probably be more, not less, than before. 
Gandhiji could never be a party to it. He viewed 
the military with apprehension. Could it be that 
India would also have to pass through the stage of 
military rule? For years they had said that they 
did not want any army. Hestood by that statement 
even today; but the others did not. A new generation 
had set in. Congressmen were not bound by what 
they had done during India’s bondage. No blame 
could be imputed to them for the change. He had 
mistaken passive resistance for non-violence. There 
_ was violence in people’s hearts. The British 
Government’s imminent withdrawal had set free the 
bottled violence which was finding free vent against 
their own kith and kin. Almost every province wanted 
military assistance. If they did not wake up betimes, 
there was even danger of military dictatorship’ 

being established. Was that freedom ? 
NATIONAL FLAG 
Four sisters who were 
Constituent Assembly had come to him this 
afternoon to offer congratulations on the fact that 
the Congress flag had become the National Flag. 
He wasitold that Khaliquzzaman Saheb and Sadulla 
Saheb. had associated themselves with the ceremony. 
It was. a good omen. Others had condoled with him 
that there was no charkha in the flag and that 
khadi. was banished. Others again held that the 
__ charkha wastepresented by the wheel on the white 
surface. If the flag truly represented their feeling 
i. e., if the charkha and khadi were in their hearts, 
it was well. If not, the flag had no value for him. 

'GOONDAISM IN SYLHET 
He had received: a telegram from: Sylhet’ that 
after the'referendum terrorism had‘ become rampant 
there. The Nationalist Muslims were being harassed. 
They had asked him to send someone to study the 
Situation and bring: him first-hand-information: That 
was the job of the Congress 
Government. He would say this to the people: of 
Sylhet that his heart was with them: When he 
went to Noakhali, he would surely visit :Sylhet: ir 

required. , 


S. N. 


members” of the 


President’ or the 
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He. had received another letter too in which it 
was stated that some Muslims got down from the 
railway train and created mischief, which ultimately 
led to arson and loot. A whole Harijan. village was 
practically destroyed. He hoped these reports had 
given an exaggerated account of the real situation. 
If there was any truth, the situation demanded ° 
serious attention. Pakistan and the Indian Union 
were both being weighed in the balance. Let them 
take care that they were not found wanting. They 
should. pray. to God to enable them to taste the 
sweet fruit of Independence. He was all powerful. 
He could change the hearts of men and bring real 
peace among them. 


New Delhi, 23-7-’47 


SEEING GOD FACE TO FACE 

Before the prayers started, some one passed a 
note to Gandhiji. In it the writer had asked him 
whether he had seen God face to face. Answering 
the question after prayers, Gandhiji said that he 
had not seen God faceto face. If he had, he would 
have no need to be speaking to them. His thought 
would be potent enough to render speech and action 
on his part unnecessary. But he had an undying— 
faith in the existence of God. Millions all over the 
world shared that faith with him. The most learned 
could not shake the faith of the illiterate millions. 
The bhajan sung during the prayer described the 
way to see God face to face. The poet asked the 
aspirant to shed anger and desire and to be in- 
different to praise or blame if he expected'to reach 
the blessed’ state. 

He compared nirvana to Rama Rajya or the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth: The dream of 
Rama Rajya was far from realization. The with- 
drawal of the British powerdidnotmean Rama Rajya. 
How could it happen when they had all along 
been nursing violence in their hearts under the 
garb of non-violence ? 

SALT 

Another friend had written to him that he had 
undertaken the Dandi march and launched a mighty 
struggle for the removal of the salt tax. The tax 
had: been removed, but the result was that the 
salt had probably become more costly and more 
difficult to get. It was a shame, said Gandhiji, 
that our business community and petty traders 
tried to make money out of a thing like salt. The 
Government had to be vigilant about the matter. 
They could organize the salt works at their disposal 
so that the people could get salt for the labour ° 
put into the production. The officer in charge of 
the salt department had to see to it that the full 
benefit of the abolition of the tax went to the 
public: He blamed also the people for their laziness. 
They could easily manufacture salt for their own 
requirements. The poor were free to do so from 
the time of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact.. There was no 
reason why they. should be: lazy. 

It was difficult to find pure salt in the market. 
It was the easiest thing to purify salt: He had done 
it himself in jail. One had just to dissolve the: salt 
in a little water and then evaporate the water. It 
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could be dried in the sun also, but that took a 
long time. The people themselves could organize 
manufacture and distribution of pure salt. If they 
would overcome the temptation of making a profit, 
they would be able to supply it to the public ata 
nominal price. But selfishness and corruption were 
rampant in the land. How could they hope for 
Rama Rajya under the circumstances? It was 
possible that the Government of the Union of India 
or of Pakistan might lose its head and reimpose 
the salt tax. [It would be a sad and shameful thing 
if that happened. 


New Delhi 24-7-'47 
SMOKING 


Gandhiji had noticed that some people were 
smoking in the prayer ground. Speaking after prayers 
he said that most of the Christians were given to 
smoking. Yet no one ever smoked inside a church. 
Similarly, the Muslims would throw down their 
cigarettes before entering the mosque. No one could 
drink inside a mosque. The prayer ground was a 
Church, Mosque, Temple, Synagogue and Agiari 
combined into one. Correct conduct required that 
there should be no smoking on the prayer ground and 
they should all sit quietly from the beginning to 
the end of the prayers. 


NATIONAL FLAG 


Speaking of the National Flag Gandhiji said that 
the A. I. S. A. had stocked national flags worth 
about two lacs of rupees. They wanted to know 
what was to happen to those flags in view of the new 
National Flag. Gandhiji said that the A. I. S. A. 
was an organization for the service of the poor. It 


could ill afford to lose property worth two lacs. — 


The Congress or the Constituent Assembly could 
never do anything which could involve a poor 
man’s organization in such needless loss. The new 
National Flag was in implication the same as the 
existing tricolour flag with the charkha. So far as 
he knew, for the sake of the exigencies of design, 
the wheel -was kept without the mal and the 
spindle. He had made enquiries and was told that 
the new flag would fly on Government buildings 
and on our ships and embassies abroad. But the 
people could fly the old flag without any hesitation 
or hindrance. When the King died, it was said, 
“The King is dead, long live the King.” The 
Kingship continued. The coins had the impression 
of the successor king. The old. coins, however, 
bore the same value and were as current as the 
new ones. The same held true about the existing 
tricolour. Oaly the Charkha Sangha branches should 


now no more manufacture flags with the old 
design. 
CONGRESS AFTER AUGUST 15TH 
A friend had written and asked him if the 


Congress would continue to exist after the 15th 
August and if so what would be its function and 
objective. Gandhiji said that the objective of the 
Congress ‘had so far been the attainment of India’s 
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independence through legitimate and peaceful means, 
or in his language, through truth and non-violence. As 
he had said already, there had been neither truth 
nor non-violence in their hearts. He had, however, 
no doubt that the Congress had to remain even 
after the 15th August though the objective must 
be altered. It was now a question of mutual strife 
or mutual friendship. Today they were cutting one 
another’s throats and were preparing for further 
slaughter. If such a fight came, it would be worse 
than during the Mutiny of 1857. In 1857 the 
masses of India were not awake. That was why 
he could not participate in the celebrations of 
August 15th whilst they were getting ready for 
a blood war among themselves. God forbid that 
such calamity befell India. If ict did, their freedom 
would be short-lived. Russia, America and Britain 
and perhaps others also would soon step in and 
put an end to the newly acquired political 
freedom. 

Dr. Shahriar had come to India to seek the help 
of Pandit Nehru and Jinnah Saheb. He could only 
secure moral help which was far superior to that 
of a legion of soldiers. But he could not secure it 
if we were at war with one another. India’s real 
contribution would be her moral weight on the 
side of justice. 


India was the home of the Hindus, the Muslims 
the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Christians and others. 
The Parsis were driven out of Persia and found 
shelter in India. Here they were treated as equals. 
That was the tradition of India. She did not scorn 
or look down upon the new comers. She just 
absorbed them. 7 


NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


But now there seemed to be a quarrel about 
the national language. What was it to be? He was 
told it was to be di written in the Devanagari 
script. Gandhiji could never agree to that. He had 
been twice President of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. 
He could not be an enemy of Hindi and Urdu. But 
he had realized that the language of the common 
man, the lingua franca of India, could only be an 
amalgamation of simple Hindi and simple Urdu 
written in the Devanagari or the, Urdu script i. e. 
Hindustani. He knew many Hindus, leave lone 
Muslims, who did not understand Sanskritized Hindi 
nor could they write in the Devanagari script. 
Therefore, he would stick to Hindustani even if he 
had to stand alone. The Muslims might regard them- 
selves as the enemies of the Hindus today. India had 
to win them over, not by servility or appeasement 
nor yet by enmity. They could do so only through 
friendship i. e. non-violence of the brave. He could 
never teach cowardice. He was a staunch Hindu, 
but his Hinduism taught him equal regard for 
all religions. . 


A friend had written to him that now that 
India had been divided, it could not enjoy the 
status of a great nation in the world. Gandhiji did 
not agree with this opinion, if the two parts behaved 
as brothers and friends. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


[ The article The National Flag which appeared in the 
Young India of 13-4-’21, and is referred to in Gandhiji’s 
article in this issue, is reproduced below. | 

A flag isa necessity for all nations. Millions have 
died for_it. It is no doubt a kind of idolatry which 
it would be a sin to destroy. For a flag represents 
an ideal. The unfurling of the Union Jack evokes 
in the English breast sentiments whose strength it 
is difficult to measure. The Stars and Stripes mean 
a world to the Americans. The Star and the Crescent 
will call forth the best bravery in Islam. 


It will be necessary for us Indians — Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Christians, Jews, Parsis and all others 
to whom India is their home —torecognize acommon 
flag to live and to die for. 

Mr. P. Venkayya of the National College, Masuli- 
pattam, has for some years placed before the public 
a suggestive booklet describing the flags of the 
other nations and offering designs for an Indian 
National Flag. But, whilst I have always admired 
the persistent zeal with which Mr. Venkayya has 
prosecuted the cause of a national flag at every 
session of the Congress for the past four years, he 
was never able to enthuse me; and in his designs 
I saw nothing to stir the nation to its depths. It 
was reserved for a Punjabee to make a suggestion 
that at once arrested attention. It was Lala Hansraj 

- of Jullunder, who, in discussing the possibilities of 
the spinning wheel, suggested that it should find a 
place on our Swaraj Flag. I could not help.admiring 
the originality of the suggestion. At Bezwada I 
asked Mr. Venkayya to give me a design containing 
a spinning wheel on a red (Hindu colour) and 

“green ( Muslim colour ) background. His enthusiastic 

spirit enabled me to possess a flag in three hours. 
It was just a little late for presentation to the All 
India Congress Committee. I am glad it was so. On 
maturer consideration, I saw that the background 
should represent the other religions also. Hindu- 
Muslim unity is not an exclusive term; it isan inclusive 
term, symbolic of the unity of all faiths domiciled 
in India. If Hindus and Muslims can tolerate each 
other they are together bound to tolerate all other 
faiths. The unity is not a menace to the other 
faiths represented in India or to the world. So I 
suggest that the background should be white and 
green and red. The white portion is intended to 
represent all other faiths. The weakest numerically 
occupy the first place, the Islamic colour comes 
next, the Hindu colour, red, comes last, the idea 
being that the strongest should act as a shield to 
the weakest. The white colour moreover represents 
purity and peace. Our national flag must mean that 


or nothing. And to represent the equality of the © 


least of us with the best, an equal part is assigned 
to all the three colours in 'the design. 

But India as a nation can live and die only for 
the spinning wheel. Every woman will tell the 
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curlous that with the disappearance of the spinning 
wheel, vanished India’s happiness and prosperity. 
The womanhood and the massess of India have been 
awakened as never before at the call of the spinning 
wheel. The masses recognize in it the giver of life 
The women regard it as the protector of their 
chastity. Every widow I have met has recognized 
in the wheel a dear forgotten friend. [ts restoration 
alone can fill the millions of hungry mouths. No 
industrial development schemes can solve the problem 
of the growing poverty of the peasantry of India 
covering a vast surface, 1900 miles, long and°1500 
broad. India is not a small island, it is a big conti- _ 
nent which cannot be converted like England into ~ 
an industrial country. And we must resolutely ie 7 
our face against any scheme of exploitation of ite 
world. Our only hope must centre upon utilizing — 
the wasted hours ot the nation for adding to the 
wealth of the country, by converting cotton into 
cloth in our cottages. The spinning whee! is, there- 
fore, as much a necessity of Indian life as air and 
water. 

Moreover, the Muslims swear by it just as much 
as the Hindus: As a matter of fact, the former are 
taking to it more readily than the Hindus. For the 
Muslim woman is purdanashin and she can now 
add a few paisas to the poor resources that her 
husband brings to the family. The spinning wheel, 
therefore, is the most natural as it is the most 
important common factor of the national life. Through 
it we inform the whole world that we are determin- 
ed, so far as our food and clothing are concerned, 
to be totally independent of the rest of it. Those 
who believe with me will make haste to introduce 
the spinning wheel in their home and possess a 
National Flag of the design suggested by me. 

It follows that the flag must be made of khaddar, 
for it is through coarse cloth alone that we can 
make India independent of foreign markets for her 
cloth. I would advise all religious organizations, if 
they agree with my argument, to weave into their 
religious flags, as for instance the Khilafat, a minia- 
ture National Flag in the upper left hand corner. 
The regulation size of the Flag should contain the 
drawing of « of a full-sized spinning wheel. 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XxXV 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Demobilize v. ma aten, Find aizha aon azar 
US AO nw SH Sess ils 5 6Y 
Democracy 7. WARIS, Blaera, waefaa 1 
eroer cl I) cle, 
Democratic adj. saat, Saat, wag | 
Gower seh ts) cole 


Demography n. tafe, dard atue deg fae 


fgeaieh grea area et 1 
eda Sod p ew cH 2 SNe ots cles tly 

fazit fasta, aware 

Al, AL HAT, GI Hal; Tea afaa sar | 

ile GS Seti UT sl Ue ee be big glad ULE 

Lf eV Lic 

Demolition n. faua, fue, arr, ate, azart 1 
sok s che o Ali Alt NF 


- Demon n. 4-38, aA, ue, sax, faa | 


Co i! Sls sla ‘oly — + 


' Demon for work, he is a 4% 44 amar eat TB 


We we Bie te ee oh ST Ow 


Demonetize v. fedi feat ar aaaar ace at Zar! 


lis ». a © oe bk i= et 3 

Demoniacal adj, 34 Sar; waar aaa ga; Para 
ya Aer at 

Pbk oe ny or ile le 

Demonism n. aaa aft wer ot ue SS Sore 

Demonology n. yearn fear, wigan tat 1 

er S om tle ns s bos Sp 


Sw tlhe 


Demonstrable adj. st erat ar arfaa fear a e%, 


gage 1 «Fy oh, SS at b LYS 
Demonstrate v. erat, aarar, sare, faa, arfaa 
ata, fag saat, fearar za | 
GST YTS BF oss FT eh PWS i be ob YS 
Demonstration n. fear, Sag, sam, feenat, aarar: 
HEA FHT | es ele y's vole, cd NYS 
Demonstrative adj.,”. 57 ena, fewred aT aaraarat | 
Yio ab » SA 6 VG ye 
Demonstrator n. ara; Marae; aqa AAa7a7; 


Fea aes faa | 
we Forge 839 So Se! Ys 24S Vy DUS 
‘3 Yo aw. be 


Demoralization 7. 944, fame, gas ar feraa czar, 

qeqsat 1 oe oe VY ee Lb doe HE io 
Demoralize v. famea; gaa at feraa agar; faaa 

digar ( waar Fier) | 

(© ch OF wk) Wye i thy orl dew CUE 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum WT 4% a8 aah arte fear 
mah alt ge at sear aree 

dale US i pF oo Dele wash oder = 
Demos . Mt, 381, WAT) ser ke, 4 
Demulcent adj., 1. Gaaa a aa aie alahr ay 

wat yl b sats de 2S es | ree 


Demur v. Us Hex; we aT aeez Hear, 
Be BAT | 
UF SEI GS nosy GH gan b cs sl 4 ty, 
Demure adj. fadia, wz, adios, arraea, Hat factar 
Ly Ke cis CY ee pe ey 
Demurrage n. ated Sawa 4 Wah ara 9 AIST 
FUT BW TE were Talay, GH EA ase WX or at 
eqs | 
2% 2 hs CI 4 sth) £ ho k © shee Uwe eBay ° 
J pars \ dle z Je, 2 £5 lee Fue) 
Den n. ai, ae, ae, aI WAAR AA Taz, sf 
Ber BA | 
ot Voge cp % es 4 <P) L Joel Se At 0 445 itil 
Denary adj. zat, ezisfiar 1 © Glo 6 | 
Denationalize v. wad @faq ar afaar fedt alae 
fa ea; fadt srediat alae arc ax Bar 1 
5 wl anh owe cs et sel b ote e: ¢? 
Oe 
Denaturalize v. mad a earnfae gu ace sea: 
Wwe eH Ha Bar qi aah efaqaa fadt siesfat 
faa Bar | 
LU Cee co ky SF Sa\p' b goss 
bs JG SF wl S 2 o> J ky 
Dene n, tae star Atari WY tae © ee, 
Dengue n. a% feeaz aan ( frat ait seit aga 
ter atdt &) 1 


fata Bear, 


Jlie ‘2 


‘cB Ju 


(2 jh they & V9 LAF ue re) OE te 
Deniable adj. faa@ fara fear ar ae 1 
ELL Bl a oe 
Denial n. fax, aetianz, adt, a 2a 
° Ls © sue : 5 ee 
Denizen n. zaarer, art | 
Denominate v, aa wear; gear 1 WUE, FS ol 
Denomination #. a4, #1, da, face, azar 1 
«ile cays oe ols cel 
Denominator n. fat wit en ae, iz aalat 
HG, AIAAAT | 
ld we I IG oil as pen. ow 
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Denote v. Walal, aarat, ain aq erat | : 
Gyo pli UL S> «Bye bbe 
Denotation n. faa, faaredt, face, aa; art 
i — tg) 6 ge «ls « OLS. 
Denouement #. Az Ss Wal, Boats geaa, za; 
Faget, oat | esl se Je Slee © cpll sll YS Cay 
Denounce v. 219 a awa sar, Besa Gar gt sez, 
GI Aol HEAT, TS Alea, TF HAT, aA TAA, aaA Zar 4 
MS De Ve ihn ly THF eS A elyl Lb Ass 
la Sa Gls 6S 5) US 
Denouncement m. farar, aig, fRaqa; ~ FAT 
om GS oy tel sl cess tas 
De novo \ adj. fex%, ast, ay fas 
De nouveau oer — ‘= f2- oes 
Dense adj. WI, MEI, Aa; FTI, FRI 
«So Teen U 
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Densely adv, aTat, AAA, Sasa | 
untilng ‘ae Lang (ae o + 
Density 2. vaqd, SATA, TUGIIA; Aaa, FLITA | 
| ody Sy ye tell conor oly” 
Dent 2., v. faa, fra sitar fara; fara ster, (fad 
Dental adj. dicta, gaat) © eb 6 os 
Dentate adj. dite, zactan, iver, ant Gar 
ae S| cleeceails cyloy_ lis Os 
Denticle 2. Set aa a awa ZA | 
lg! Peale -gearest \ oils VF sg 
Dentifrice m. asta, fardt ) A ‘or 
Dentine m. ag ma frad gia aKa ata z | 
- Vi ya te «i's ae oF dsl o9 
Dentist 2. qiae Cviar S1Fet, -aia aartarat | 
See Wet CAPR Raha ee eth 
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‘Dentition #. aia faarmar) US cil 


Dentistry ». tam Sara, zagtarst, eeahafeear | 
NaSeia «ggl- vlad «cde Keils 
Denture n. adiat ( sat aaradt atatt ) 
AS ils july oats vgn 
Denude v. Sat at aH BA, AT BAT, BIS BAA 
Rar, Ss Ft Bar; Teeter Fiat aia cH TAT | 
las £ JES chs ll oF hy G bY Ghek de 
bile Jb = Gh Be ST csile 
Denunciation m. 7at Denouncement | 
3 Denouncement > 
Deny v. Seat Ba, 4 Wl, a AAT, RAB AT ATA 
BTA, WA SECAT | 
hg ble KS 5 aul \, 365. I ALIA 4 las 4“ AS 5-4) 
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de kts 4 re pe 


Deo optimo maximo aa 4 .aa faa ot aaa | 


at sar ft | 
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qaa, AAT; FEAT, Az HAT | : 
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Departed adj. a9 gar, Aa WT gt» (ye dal 
Department m. wast, fart, ot, WIM, fee, WA A 
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: be ea gels cil de eT «Sls, 
Depend v. wear tam, facut a Yaga zat, ae 
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Depend upon it aa gala tax, aq acter Ase | 


PEON GIO i tl i eee eae 


Depends, that wat a at wet aga at 
able coll esc} bo dle Lae 
Depends upon himself, it a2 gat afea TTT 
fare ar qagae FI | : 
2 pene pe Bp aoe Aare 
Dependable adj. acda% aax ar atta | : 
| Ky l GY co as¢ 
Dependant or Dependent n. atama, atta, 89%, 

tee 1. Sp cele ccpaal ic lies 


Dependence m. atacatt, attaat, TAT, Atal, ATT, : 


MER; WEI, HAI | 
oie! clas 4 $\ lp Mish (dw 9G! 65 y\dal’ slzuas) grow 
Dependency #. Halt 2a, Adedt Fes | 
Ae cal ‘o> 
Dependent adj. ata, ardza; facat, Fazat | 
para a ‘oats conaal 
Depict ) faq a cadte wiser, acter, fear, 
Depicture ) qqial, TAA, AAA BAT | 
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Depilate v. WS A¥Al, Us AH WA, Wes ZT BT 


GS 59 dh GS le JL aie 
Deplenish y. @et war, ASE Get BeAr | er 
GE de Whe OF “de 
Deplete v. arat at aa, fasaa GAA BH SA; BAR 
aat, .qa fear | 
UE ae ihe FT df Kb dea ST db 
Deplore v. ARATA BAL, ZS AAA, TATA; FC ATAAT | 
Lie Vy Ul ke 2G BT Ge gul 
Deplorable adj. 3, WAR, FAH, AHA! 
Karri Ss Best dy 
Deploy v. art, Saar, Saar, Paar, KI AAA A FreTAy 
(staat) | (Sc) Lash Ula Ly AUT eld gT cbby Uke, 
Deplume v. % ATAAT, KW BYAFA, F-9L SWAT |, 
GSet ty hs iggT on cle sgiy 
Deponent n, aret, Wa1z | NT SSL 
Depopulate . saat a1 Wage Fea A AeA | 
| Ley Lg WSeece b Goll 
Depopulation m=, aartad at at ara | 
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ST Lode oll 
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a aaa sfkeaat BAT 1 
WS ed Vy as ay us, Py a) <3 ils Ye uw? 
Deportation n. %a-faaar, faaiaa, Stead | 
eae igels J is we? 
Deportment m. #4, aa, 7, 1) aeara 
Sy 2G, ws, ef Gd 
Depose v. TH Baal, WIT Feat, TF A Hae set 
aeat; wart Rat, Melt Sar, aa Bar 
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‘Deposit v. SAT atar, atlat Taal, AATAT CAAT, BzAT, 


TA, BIS BAT; AA Fara, asze stear; aret Bar 
ries ae ed lyS, ‘ i JP? ‘ Ls, clei ly) fs y* AF ras 
las BA lid age Lgl clilgts _ 
Depositary n. afgal, AaAaaR, Wet | 
G PIP? 65 ‘> eth! A by as 
Deposition n. aed al Tt yar Wat, aga, award, 
areat + Sal FT col, ttle Lb ae CF b ew 
‘Depositor 2. FAI BAAS, AMAT CARTS, TUL CAAT | 
Yiu Say Ft Ver iy) pate cil Vis 4 | s Cor 
_ Depository nm. JAA, AAATHA, WI, aNataar | 
Pt} a Wed r iy cdile wilel lO 
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Deprave v, Ga Wa, asasa fanrgar | 
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at areata aaa, a.gelt Vee Sear | 
Ng h coil GE me aryne HT ST SF S55 
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farrat, ATA Feta | 
| WF She WT ce rg Kl US Kin Sige hy” cas 
Depreciation m. wa at xia fiat; faaraz, ce-pe 
Ni bey we wl FS crt b ob 
Depredation n. Bean, ae-aaiz | 45-+F 4) ob vs) 
Depredator n. gu 1 | 2 
Depress v. zara, tar sear, rear; aa ar afta BeAr; 
Baa RAT | 
Se uF lems | Vax Vf by be Us 
Depression n., gard, aed; aaa; zara; meat; gah 
eae SA ala | 
iy £ 6 go x ly ‘edt $3ls Solace io tell 
Deprivation #. Ha, gz, gett, ar, axara, aia | 
le Olas Op tam whge ice 
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gn feo gar | 
KS doe A GY oye Ge SLE ST 
‘Depth nm. aaueft, aguqa; az, ta; fra, pas 
sly Oly § Gi 4 fy of ‘thes 
Depth, to be out of one’s v. Sedat Nittad exci 
arqafea at; 3a aad ona faa seat affa a at 
I ge cl fe Gab gt le He Th 2 Sl 
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Depute v. 39% #tal, atvar; qarftear ar afafafy aan, 
HA BAB BA, BA aeqw fy Aaa | 
Pa Se pee es 7, eal A Eo 
lee Jo of 6 cls 
Deputize v. frdtt fas gaat ang ara aeat ( raat 
mate) | (mtb $ He tS eS S410 SF 
Deputy n. ara, fest, qaifsteat, sfafafa, aastt 1 
GPF AH Fy orgs 6 bh coil 
Derail v, tamgt agzrat Tet TA Ba ear, gatl wa 
grt | bile wot dye Mle pcb Sots oho 
Derailment nm. T2tt WA Bacar ar Bartar | 
Lb bk be » os 
Derange v. 432-782 Wal, WIT RA, Was sear; 
GIs BAT 
LF SL HF Sd bf yf SF oh oll 
Derangement n, 194g, Team, Waseda, afeiT 1 
Ly a Jy Sud a 
Derby n. a8 aagt agate (faamat wet ‘Sra a) 1 
(ux en tL <2Vs) 592 WF sypte bl 
De regle adv. maz% gafas, faa agar, gfaa, 
qarfaa | cols soe! cyl gil Pe soles 5 y ach 
Derelict adj. ag ga, faasr aries at art a at 
ge & lye b DLE oe dye li see 
Dereliction nm. wad, 43, THA Zeer HATA Sts zat | 
o> byge cred is: te GF jae od yy vols 
Dereliction of duty a aI Sa4 Fa | 
Sx me es ko ep 
Deride v. #ét agrar, 2 Beaty Se US) 
De rigueur adj. maz% galas, faaa saga 1 
ot il Pm «3 lee £3 a_sch 
Derision m, 221, ft 1 —» ‘ee 
Derisive or derisory adj. tte, zat a sgt st ear 
wT ioe So ww aot bw 6 Ye 
Derivation . q% a wea Wt fase BIg, aas, Ba, 
fart CS lib ake Wo e bb Jy 
Derivative @., m. Fs a Wea fast gan 1 
le Mia & bd» 
Derive v. fatsat ar frarmar, Tat, Gar, fear sar | 
ble Ul ih WEG L US 
Derm v. @%, aaat ara, (ag ag St faAE AS aA) 
(om se ed bee oe 6 09) SE dol SYS 
Derogate v. aa ver, STAI SA RAT 
LFF op by ob 
Derogatory adj. qu, wat farm, ar a fFRaHTt 
gama 1 YU DAS FS oe |b ob ae 5 ok A, 
Descant. v. GU Aa BAT, TTA BAT, aga Fo Fea | 
LS oS cn GF vos Uf ok Ly 
Descend v. yaral, ata onal, svat, fear; Ze TeAT, 
ara, maak at gua agai aB ant | 
Ng ko Nslook alike ge is So tL < WT aes st 
WT cle oe sis 
Descending series gat #4, Fem ae 
de ty fy 2 
Descendant m. ater, aa, aed, FT | 
wd 8) ae 6 hai co 'Y sb 
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Descent m. Yak, Tala, SI; ANAT, eAaT; AA, BAR, 
ge, tet | 
Se KK cOlaile any 
Describe v. aaa BUT, 
aiaqal, Wes FAA | 
Ales Be eee VL SG cbhedge ols 
Description m. aaa, ava, frex, gar, eo, fee | 
ei 2 al 6% wos dhs 
Description, answers to the Sa saat vat dara 2 
a oles IFT bb Lee 
Descriptive adj. anfaar, Maw 1 GS ys als 
Descry v. %@ @, wa Bar, RI ay Bar 
J aii as 3.93 Ad Ole And > 
Desecrate v. AUaA BA, AMS BAT, GUA Bear, Tay 
wa, TT BAT | 
UE ab HST UE US ols A AL AS jel 
Desecration n, famgal, GUT BAT, Tar Al Tea BAT, 
aay sar, aaa 
SWAT FA UF ob b UK GS ole yt 
Desert nm. Axle, ant, tea, Gar; yA, Fwgar, Bae, 
sa; aaa, fast, aw | 
oe se Ly is SU gee EK sete 
Desert v. ste 2a, aa alg Rar, He alga, Wa HAT | 
ep ys ae BiG 5 ge Gla talss: Sige 
Deserter m. waite, San (ats at Aas aA AAT) 
(3s zk Sy a «ue Va L <3) los eS ls & 
Desertion nm. aa Sat, aa ate ear | 
los Seger Gl VE Sy 
eae v. AY A sae sa, eer ar afaare atari 
Va woe! b 5's > Ve ay L Sy 
Deservedly adv. 2%, fRraH at eqs | 
Deserving adj. Ata, BAK, ZAI, afaeret | 
Sha) «y's = re | Sy 
Deshabille m, aH veatt% aie, mae feara, altar 
qearat t lly © oye el) Spore ca} Sx et, Us SF 
Dessicate v. Galal, ae weary, WS See YS 
Desiderate v. 4 AIGA Al AAA BAT, HELA AT MazRAT 
Taal, AAT | 3 
Lal 4S, WSJ bore UT Yrs b ¢ sine a 
Desideratum n. Ftd, Waza, esa, faa dthyat 
sat et, faa arr wa ar faaat fear et 


ale Maly 


me calm choles fdlas coded «lil 
aaa, AMAA, BANAT; FAT, 
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- t 
a scale cad f 


az ‘ oO Le xe ee ee le veassh ee od 
- lg! S er \ 
Design n. waqar, fe, atwar, PE; AKAM, SAT, &7, 
MTHS | A 95 cdapiled cats foto! ley coslyl car pata 
Design v. AAqat aia, fer BAT, SMA ar B=wT 
Se, ARR AT IT Al €T Al Mas sala; ARIAS AT 
sea ear | 
amslad |, tai es rl & 
he tel 


LST bi 03) 5) clan 4 gee 
Designs on, have v. @a tear, site wary 
LS, AS 4S, cil 
Designedly adv. fRUtt, WaqHar, Hafiz + | 
Soles oo S try Ole co ‘5 3b! 


Designate v. ATH %@al, ala AAI, Bae, aARE FAT, 
faqa aAT 
US Gel eli cle clas 6b QS, el 
Designate adj. al ga, aKa, faa fear ger, ala 
ar ater Vy oT bo ge hye IS eed 005 ol Le 
Designation . 7a, wear, qeat, faxret 
las (GI sede cel 
Designer n. aataaiat, ( aaa ade eaiftat ar aerials: 
fer ) 
(3 £ YW Ko L 09 oh) gu ee 3 Zu) Vly _te- 
Designing adj. aa, faa Stare faa; aes, Bat 
BS SMe the S> ct ® fe ate 
Desirable adj. Hae, Fars, AANY, Aw, Fs,. 
gafaa, yfaa | 
ez) lke the lee Sle ce 1 ae, Be 
Desire n. faze, wma, Gea, ae, WAAL, TAT, ANT 
EG lt luk ole epselge Sage 
Desire v. weal, afer azar, Ser Tear, ATA; BFA" 
ay 1 ls Se GL Sy Neel ET tale claly | 
Desirous adj. BrEs, we, wieaae<, aware 1 
ah, Siel aks aalge gales atlgek 
Desist v. GH Wal, aa Bala, seat, AH Arar | 
UT. 5h «lta Ligh gle AVL 
Desk n. fe@at AG, Toa AW 1 yr led Coe SF LS) 
Deskwork n. Sans HA, ACR BWA | < 
Ki Ss ebreaelgs 
Desolate adj. GAMA, AZIZ; Hts, Far, aay | 
shop gn OEM Slel Olea 
Desolate v. BUSA, FAS FL BAT, ATHNT Ay ANAT FAT | 
LT PLL oby chs Sf glet Aylek 
Desolation m. avarat, aa, aaNet, Aaa, Fs, Arezet, 
feitratt 1 lel cele tle) Bl ali Fb asohy 
Despair n., v. faa, Tad, arte ate Fear, fate 
ala, feraa ara, oft atgar | 
Vi see ce Vole et Ve ANS clits bt Jel ccauall ltl 
Despatch or dispatch v. Axal, Taal BN, Bl Waa 
SUT; AK SHAT; ALIS RW SAT Al IA BAT AT BAT; 
seat edt UBT Sar | 
LNT dy See HUB BL ee 6b SF shsy clang 
: LI US le cae MIS LUS b | 
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NOTES 
Fifteenth of August 


On the 15th of August, 1947, India will be a 
free country. It was on the 15th of August, 1942 
that the tallest of Gandhiji’s disciples, the late 
Shri Mahadev Desai passed away in detention at 
the Aga Khan’s palace. He joined Gandhiji at the 
age of 25, and served him and through him the 
motherland with every breath of his life for twenty- 
five years. Before his arrest on the morning of the 
9th of August Gandhiji had giyen the word — Do 
or Die. Within a week of that Mahadev Desai 
passed away in harness. Gandhiji called it one of the 
purest sacrifices on the altar of freedom. A friend 
writes: “Is it not significant that the day for the 
transfer of power to India should have been fixed 


for the 15th of August, the death anniversary of 


t great patriot Mahadev?” He calls upon 
Gandhiji to see that the nation does not forget 
Mahadevbhai on the day of the celebrations. 
Gandhiji has suggested fasting, prayer and 
spinning for the celebration. It should include an 
homage to those whose sacrifices have brought 
about the dawn of freedom. May God give us the 
strength to follow in their footsteps and enable us 
to preserve the hard-won freedom in all its glory. 
As a matter of fact the freedom today in the midst 
of communal disharmony, shortage of food and 
clothing is shorn of all its glory. To make it worth- 
while all have to wotk hard. Construction is much 
more difficult than destruction. 

Rawalpindi, 31-7-'47 


Good or Great ? 


A young American pacifist came to see Gandhiji 

some days ago. He had brought a note of introduc- 
tion from Miss Muriel Lester. He told Gandhiji 
how ng iihearcied the message of peace to young 
Americans during the war and explained to them 
why they should stay out of the war. He asked 
Gandhiji how young American. pacifists should 
behave today. 
_ Gandhiji’s reply was that they should behave 
as they would have, if the war was still going on. 
Even if they are a few individuals, they should not 
hesitate to do the right thing. The few would 
multiply into many. 

The friend was eloquent about Miss Lester. 
He had great admiration for her. He thought she 
was one of the greatest women. 

“She herself would contradict it,’ said Gandhiji. 
“There are many great women, but very few good 


e 


women. If you had said that she was a very good 
woman, you would have been right. A _ true 
pacifist’s language must be correct and thought 
exact. If you want to play your part effectively in 
this movement against war, you have to model 
your life accordingly. The movement against war is 
intrinsically sound. No one can question the value 
of peace. Yet it has not made enough headway. 
The fault lies with the pacifists. ” 

The friend turned back to what Gandhiji called 
inexact language on his part because he had 
described Miss Lester as the one of the greatest 
women. He said he had called her great because 
she was good. Gandhiji retorted that he never knew 
that goodness and greatness were synonymous 
terms. A man might be great, yet not good. 

New Delhi, 27-7-'47 S. N. 


REALIZATION OF DIFFICULTY 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


An English sister reading my recent speeches 
giving a glimpse of my grief over the happenings 
in India writes : | 

Does not this deep agony, this descent into hell, 
this feeling of something near despair, mean that 
you ought to extend your life span even further 
than 125 years ? How very much easier it would 


be to die! . . . Day and night one feels the harrow 
Ob TIA tan. 


I know that she is not joking when she expects 
me to extend my life span even further than 125 
years. She is a brave woman of great faith. With 
me there is no question of extending my life span 
even to one day longer than the allotted time. I 
am fatalist enough to believe that not a blade of 
grass moves but by His will. What I have done 
and still would wish to do is to aspire after a life 
of 125 years, provided that it is a life of uttermost 
service of humanity. But sucha wish becomes quite 
empty if it is not accompanied by the requisite 
correctness of conduct. Answering the description 
of a steadfast man of the Gita, such are the 
lines according to Sir Edwimm Arnold’s rendering : 

Arjuna : : 

What is his mark who hath steadfast heart, 

Confirmed in holy meditation ? How 

Know we his speech, Keshava ? Sits he, moves he 

Like other men ? 

Krishna : 
When one, O Pritha’s Son ! 
Abandoning desires which shake the mind ° 
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Finds in his soul full comfort for his soul, 
He hath attained the Yoga—that man is such ! 
In sorrows not dejected, and in joys 
Not overjoyed; dwelling outside the stress 
Of passion, fear, and anger; fixed in calms 
Of lofty contemplation; — such an one 
Is Muni, is the Sage, the true Recluse ! 
He who to none and nowhere overbound 
By ties of flesh, takes evil things and good 
Neither desponding nor exulting, such 
Bears wisdom’s plainest mark! He who shall draw 
As the wise tortoise draws its four feet safe 
Under its shield, his five frail senses back 
Under the spirit’s buckler from the world 
Which else assails them, such an one, my Prince ! 
Hath wisdom’s mark! Things that solicit sense 
Hold off from the self-governed; nay, it comes, 
The appetites of him who lives beyond 
Depart,— aroused no more. Yet may it chance, 
O Son of Kunti! that a governed mind 
Shall some time feel the sense-storms sweep, and wrest 
Strong’ self-control by the roots. Let him regain 
His kingdom ! let him conquer this, and sit 
On Me intent. That man alone is wise 
Who keeps the mastery of himself! If one 
Ponders on subjects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 
Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory — all betrayed — 
Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 
Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone. 
But, if one deals with objects of the sense 
Not loving and not hating, making them 
Serve his free soul, which rests serenely lord, 
Lo! such a man comes to tranquillity; 
And out of that tranquillity shall rise 
The end and healing of his earthly pains, 
Since the will governed sets the soul at peace. 
The soul of the ungoverned is not his, 
Nor hath he knowledge of himself; which lacked, 
How grows serenity ? and, wanting that, 
Whence shall he hope for happiness ? 

The mind 
That gives itself to follow shows of sense 
' Seeth its helm of wisdom rent away, 
And, like a ship in waves of whirlwind, drives 
To wreck and death. Only with him, great Prince! 
Whose senses are not swayed by things of sense — 
Only with him who holds his mastery, 
Show wisdom perfect. What is midnight-gloom 
To unenlightened souls shines wakeful day 
To his clear gaze; what seems as wakeful day 
Is known for night, thick night of ignorance, 
To his true-seeing eyes. Such is the Saint ! 
And like the ocean, day by day receiving 
Floods from all lands, which never overflows; 
Its boundary-line not leaping, and not leaving, 
Hed by the rivers, but unswelled by those; 
So is the perfect one, to his soul’s ocean 
The world of sense pours streams of witchery, 
They leave him as they find, without commotion, 
Taking their tribute, but remaining sea. 
Yea; whoso, shaking off the yoke of flesh 


Lives lord, not servant, of his lusts; set free 

From pride, from passion, from the sin of “ Self”, 

Toucheth tranquillity! O Pritha’s Son ! 

That is the state of Brahma! There rests no dread 
When that last step is reached! Live where he will, 
Die when he may, such passeth from all plaining, 

To blest Nirvana, with the Gods, attaining. 


I confess that in spite of my trying to reach 
the state, I am far away from the condition of 
equipoise. I[ realize how difficult it is in the face 
of the storm raging round us, 

She says in the same letter: 


“The only comfort is that mankind, some of it, 
has discovered its innate impotence apart from God.” 


Motto in her letter-head is: 


“In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free... . 


How true and yet how difficult ! 
New Delhi, 22-7-’47 


CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIALISM 


William Morris was a socialist if ever there was 
one. In all that he did, wrote and was, he was 
every inch a socialist. His ideas and principles are, 
therefore, capable of being a precious guide to all 
those in India who would hasten the coming of 
socialism. 

In his recent article about the meaning of socialism 
Gandhiji has stressed the fact that the deepest motive 
of socialism is and ought to be ethical. Morris provides 
a significant illustration of this truth. A rich man 
used to refinement and luxury, he broke away from 
ease and comfort to fellowship with the poor man. 
He felt for those who were condemned to work 
for fear of starvation and who did not know. the 
pleasure of working for work’s own sake. He 
regarded labour with the eye of a fellow-labourer. 
He wasa socialist not because he was animated by 
scientific theories of economic betterment but 
because he desired for every man and woman an 
un-anxious life in which they might do all that 
was best worth doing. He had no use fora material 
paradise of comfort and leisure if the new world 
did not give joy, peace and harmony for all. His one 
hope about the new world was that it might end 
de-humanizing labour. In reviewing an American 
Utopia, Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Backward, he raised 
his protest against the apotheosis of machinery and 
the . glorification of the life of large towns. A 
beautiful thought is thus expanded in the article: 

~ “Tt is necessary to point out that there are 

some Socialists who do not think that the problem 
of the organization of life and necessary labour can 
be dealt with by a huge national centralization, 
working by a kind of magic for which no one feels 
himself responsible; that on the contrary it will be 
necessary for the unit of administration to be small 
enough for every citizen'to feel himself responsible 
for its details and be interested in them; that 
individual men cannot shuffle off the business of 
life on the shoulders of an abstraction called the 
State, but must deal with it in conscious association 
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with each other; that variety of life is as much an 
aim of true Communism as equality of condition, 
and that nothing but an union of these two will 
bring about real freedom; that modern nationalities 
are mere artificial devices for the commercial war 
that we seek to put an end to, and will disappear 
with it; and finally, that art, using that word in 
its widest and due signification, is not a mere 
adjunct of life which free and happy men can do 
without, but the necessary expression and indispensa- 
ble instrument of human happiness.” 


The change that Morris desired was not in the 
machinery of life but in the very civilization that 
man has evolved. His socialism is deeper than po- 
litics and economics. It is full of the magnificent 
expression of the urge of life towards truth, beauty, 
peace, freedom and fellowship. 


Morris was rigidly scrupulous with regard to the 
means adopted to achieve the end. He wrote, “I 
have a religious hatred to all war and violence.” 
He says that he made it his duty “to sow the seed 
for the goodwill and justice that may make it 
possible for the next great revolution which will 
be a social one, to work itself out without violence 
being an essential part of it.” Of this great change 
he has a great vision: 


“ When the change comes, it will embrace the 
_whole of society, and there will be no discontented 
class left to form the elements of a fresh revolution. 
It is necessary that the movement should not be 
ignorant, but intelligent. What I should like to have 
now, far more than anything else, would be a body 
of able, high-minded, competent men who should 
act as instructors. I should look to those men to 
preach what Socialism really is—not a change for 
the sake of change, but a change involving the very 
noblest ideal of human life and duty; a life in which 
every human being should find unrestricted scope 
for his best powers and faculties."’ 


He sees modern society as the product of a 
pact made between selfishness and selfishness but 
he was not sanguine of a speedy change by impa- 
tient agitation or hasty revolution. He held that 
the socialist’s duty was to guard himself against 
“ opportunism and intriguing, and the making of a 
party’ in the eagerness to achieve results quickly. 
On the other hand, he held that Socialism can 
succeed only when the Socialists aim at founding 
a religion, the religion of love and fellowship. 
He wrote: 

“The educational process therefore, the forming 

a rallying point for definite aims, is necessary to 

our success; but -I must guard against misunder- 

standing. We must be no mere debating club, or 
philosophical society; we must take part in all 
really popular movements when we can make our 
own views on them unmistakably clear; that is 

a most important part of the education in 

organization. 

“Education towards revolution seems to me 
to express in three words what our policy should 
be; towards that New Birth of Society which we 
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know must come, and which, therefore, we must 
strive to help forward so that it may come with 
as little confusion and suffering as may be.” 
Again he says: 

“Our business, ‘I repeat, is the making of 
Socialists, i.e. convincing people that Socialism is 
good for them and is possible. When we have 
enough people of that way of thinking, they will 
find out what action is necessary for putting their 
principles in practice. Therefore, I say, make 
Socialists. We Socialists can do nothing else that 
is useful.” 


Morris also teaches us that we should not delude 
ourselves with belief in the finality of any system. 
He wrote: “I do not believe in the world being © 
saved by any system,—I only assert the necessity | 
of attacking systems grown corrupt.” He teaches 
us that we should look not to the label on the 
forehead or to the badge on the breast but to the 
purity of passion within. Morris also knows that at 
heart all good men and true have the same things 
though they may strive in different ways and in 
different circumstances. It is Morris who speaks 
when one of his heroes says: 

“T pondered all these things and how men 
fight and lose the battle, and the thing they fought 
for comes about in spite of their defeat and when 
if comes about, it turns out not to be what they 
meant, and other men have to fight for what they 
meant under another name.” 

The strength of Morris's Socialism is derived 
not from a hatred of the rich but a real feeling 
for the poor. He said: “ The contrasts of rich and 
poor are un-endurable and ought not to be endured 
by either rich or poor.’ He deplored the fatal 
division of men into the cultivated classes and the 
degraded classes which competitive commerce has - 
bred and fosters. “While the rich enslave the 
poor, they themselves are not happy, and are 
always trying to ruin each other. Socialism will 
end this war by abolishing classes: this change ~ 
will get rid of bad housing, under-feeding, over- 
work and ignorance.” 

What lay at the root of his belief was that 
everybody can be above want, can enjoy. the 
pleasure of useful and happy labour and above all, 
can share in the larger intellectual and spiritual 
life. This is also the belief of every socialist. His 
first duty is to get others to share this belief with 
him. He can do this only when he practises what 
he preaches, and above all only when he adds to 
his burning sincerity, love and _ consideration 
towards those whom he would convert to his 


belief. | 
T. N. JAGADISAN 
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THOU TOO GUJARAT 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Shri Maganbhai Desai has sent me a copy of 


his correspondence with Shri Ratanlal Parikh. The 
latter writes: 


“The newspapers report that the Congress 

Party has decided that Hindi written in the Deva- 

nagare script should be the lingua franca of the 

Indian Union. This has had a profound effect upon 

the public mind. They are excited and opposed to 

the Urdu script. It is as well that the move for the 
propagation of the Urdu script is not a living thing! 

Even staunch Congressmen have begun to oppose 

it. This means that the number of candidates for 

Hindustani examinations to be held in February 

is likely to be greatly reduced.” 

I hope that what Shri Ratanlal says is not true. 
The Gujaratis are not to act thus foolishly. I do 
not approve of the dislike of the writers for the 
Urdu script, though I would be prepared to account 
for it. But for the life of me I cannot understand 
this thoughtless dislike of the script. Does it not 
betray a bankruptcy of wisdom? The Gujaratis are 
reputed as businessmen. In doing business, they do 
not discriminate between friends and foes. They 
gladly make money from both. Will this same 
businesslikeness forsake them in politics or in the 
use of the script? 

In Delhi I daily come in contact with Hindus 
and Muslims. The number of the Hindus is larger. 
Most of them speak a language which has very 
few Sanskrit words and not many more Persian or 
Arabic. They or the vast majority do not know the 
Devanagari script. They write to me in indifferent 
English and when I take them to task for writing 
in a foreign language, they write in the Urdu script. 
If the lingua franca is to be Hindi and the script 
only Devanagari, what will be the plight of these 
Hindus ? 

But I confess that my insistence on Hindustani 
is a proof of my partiality for the Muslim brethren, 
though not of Gujarat. The Muslims of Gujarat 
do not know Urdu. They learn it not without difti- 
culty. Their mother tongue is Gujarati. But the 
language of the Muslims in North India is undoubt- 
edly Hindustani i. e. simple Urdu. I do not mind 
their calling it Urdu. The millions of the villagers 
of India have nothing to do with books. They speak 
Hindustani, which the Muslims write in the Urdu 
script and the Hindus in the Urdu or in the Nagari 
script. Therefore, the duty of people like you and 
me is to learn both the scripts. The Gujaratis decided 
to perform this duty with gladness. They joyously 
accepted Hindustani as the lingua franca. They did 
not swallow it like a bitter pill. Why then have 
they developed a dislike for the Urdu script now ? 
For me it has become all the sweeter in the midst 
of the deadly bitterness surrounding us. The non- 
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Pakistani Muslims are all the dearer to me. They are 
not to look to Pakistan for the safety of their 
honour, person and property. Such a thing would 
be a shame for us of the Union. Sanatana Hindu 
Dharma is not circumscribed like the proverbial 
frog in the well. It is as broad as the ocean. Thus 
interpreted, it is the property of all mankind, no 
matter by what name it is called. A Malyali com- 
mentator of the great epic the Mahabharata has, in 
my opinion, correctly called it the history of mankind. 
But be it as it may, the word Hindu is not derived 
from Sanskrit. The foreigners called the inhabitants 
on this side of the river Sindhu, Hindus. We have 
adopted the title. Manu is not the name of any one 
man. It is an equivalent of Adam, the first man. 
The Law of Manu is known as Manava Dharma 
Shastra (the Law for Mankind). It is given 
by the first man under inspiration. One can only 
guess as to how many of the shlokas are the 
original work of Manu and how many are _ inter- 
polations. Dr. Bhagavandas has pointed out certain 
interpolations. The Arya Samaj looks upon certain 
others as such. There has been some difference of 
Opinion even on the interpretations. In my opinion, 
whatever out of them appeals to the head and 
heart of the wise, is the law for mankind. There 
is, therefore, always room for addition or subtraction. 
The shlokas looked upon as interpolations are the 
result of the efforts, successful or unsuccessful, of the 
reformers in different ages. Such a law belongs to 
all mankind. It does not permit of discrimination 
on grounds of caste and class. It knows no distinc- 
tions between the Hindus, the Muslims and the 
others. ‘This is mine and that is some one else’s, 
is the calculation of narrow minds,” is one of the 
pearls of wisdom. | 


On the basis of this immortal shloka you and I 
cannot discriminate between Hindustan and’ Paki- 
stan. What even if you and I happen to be the 
only ones having such a belief? If we are true, 
others are bound to follow us. 

The Congress has always kept a broad vision. 
Today it is needed more than ever before. It is 
permissible to say that India has accepted partition 
at the point of. the bayonet. This settled fact 
cannot be unsettled in the same way. The two 
can be one only when there is heart unity. | 

The omens today séem to point to the contrary. | 
During the crisis the Congress “must stand firm 
like a rock. It dare not give way on the question 
of the lingua franca of India. It cannot be persi- 
anized Urdu. or sanskritized Hindi. It must be a 
beautiful blend of the two simple forms written 
in either script. How I wish Gujarat would remain 
unaffected by the gathering storm! Will those 
who have soared high, now crash -at the first blow? 
If I could have my way, such a thing would not 
happen. There is a Gujarati hymn which says, 


~“ Will he who has been purified by the fire of 


love ever turn back ?” Let us follow the poet. Let 
us not turn away from the Urdu script. One slip 
of the foot is likely to hurl us down. Thank God, 
the newspaper report was untrue. The consideration 
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of the question has been postponed by two or 
three months. Let us hope sanity will prevail. 

On the train to Kashmir, 31-7-°47 


(Translated from the original in Gujarati) 


THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 


An English friend who has adopted India as 
home, writes to Gandhiji : 

“What joy is left in national work? Where 
and how can I work for your ideals? Of all moments 
in history this was the time for India fearlessly to 
throw her armies to the winds. And now instead 
of that we are to have two rival armies! India is 
being dragged down to inevitable destruction. It is so 
simple. Why cannot people see that armies are the 
death-trap of mankind? Huge sums are to be spent 
on developing this death-frapin India and what is 
left over, on industrialization with all its evils. 


“Cannot those of us who believe in your ideals 
get away from this path of negation of all that 
we have lived for and have some outlet of our own ? 


“ Will not our Bapu come out of the blind whirl- 
pool and call us together in some quiet place where 
we can open out our hearts to him and seek in his 
guidance some path of common action in direct service 
of Truth and Non-violence ? In this shattering 
cataclysm, if the few of us who believe do not 
band together, our scattered strength may be lost in 
the storm.” 


Gandhiji would love to do that. But today he‘feels 
he must not. His one thought is to get to Bihar 
and Noakhali as early as possible. If the minorities 
in both the parts are as secure as the leaders of 
both the Congress and the League have stated in 
their recent statements, he will return refreshed. For 
the time being he wishes to go to Bihar and Noakhali 
as on a pilgrimage to the Himalayas. After that he 
would love to settle down to constructive work and 
thus bring nearer the dream of Rama Rajya with 
such of his co-workers as would be willing to stand 
by his ideals. He has always been essentially a 
social reformer. He was dragged into politics because 
he found from experience that social reform was 
impossible without political freedom. Now that 
political serfdom seems to have gone, his real work 
in life should command his time and); attention. In 
the special train that carried Gandhiji and the 
leaders to prison on the fateful morning of the 9th 
of August, 1942, the late Shri Satyamurti told 
Gandhiji, “ Bapu ! your real work will start when 
India is free.” India is at last on the threshold of 
freedom. Will the shock of division destroy all that 
Gandhiji has lived for and worked for ? The eyes 
of the whole world are fixed on India. In the 
mythological churning of the ocean were discovered 
poison and nectar along with other valuable gifts. All 
the gifts were shared by the Devas and the Asuras. 
The Lord Shiva had to swallow the poison to save 
the world. The mighty struggle for India’s indepen- 
dence might well be compared with the churning 
of the ocean. It has yielded the nectar of indepen- 
dence and the poison of partition. There are many 
who have had to swallow the poison. Let us hope 
like the figurative Lord Shiva they will emerge all 
the stronger for the deadly drink. 


New Delhi, 27-7-'47 S. N. 
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GANDHIJI’S SPEECHES 
New Delhi, 25-7-'47 
COW PROTECTION 
In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said that 
Rajendra Babu had told him that he had received 
about 50,000 post cards, 30,000 letters and thousands 
of telegrams asking for prohibition of cow slaughter 
in the Union of India. A telegram was received 
today saying that a pandit had undertaken a fast 
in Cawnpore on that issue. Hindu religion prohi- 
bited cow slaughter for the Hindus, not for the 
world. Religious prohibition came from within. 
Any imposition from without meant compulsion. 
Such compulsion was repugnant to religion. India 
was the land not only of the Hindus but also of the 
Muslims, the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Christians, the 
Jews and all who claimed to be of India and were 
loyal to the Union. If they could prohibit cow 
slaughter in India on religious grounds, why could 
not the Pakistan Government prohibit, say, idol 
worship in Pakistan on similar grounds? He was 
not a temple-goer, but if he was prohibited from 
going to:a temple in Pakistan he would make it a 
point to go there even at the risk of losing his 
head. Just as Shariat could not be imposed on the 
non-Muslims, Hindu law could not be imposed on 
the non-Hindus. He told the audience that many 
Hindus were guilty of cow slaughter by slow torture. 
It was the Hindus who exported cows outside India 
well knowing that they were to be slaughtered for 
beef extract which came to India and which the 
children of orthodox Hindus ate without compunction 
under medical advice. Were they not co-partners in 
cow slaughter ? 
TREE PLANTATION , 
Gandhiji next referred to the Tree Plantation 
Week in Delhi. Many big people had taken part in 
it including the Vicereine. He was told that none 
but she had thought of watering the trees after 
planting. The official who originated the idea of 
tree planting did not do it for fancy nor was it 
meant only for the monied men. It began with them 
so that the others would copy them and thus add 
to the wealth and rainfall of India. Deforestation 
led to diminished rainfall. Moreover, trees required 
little care except in the early stages. An acre of land 
usd for growing fruit trees would give greater 
yield than a crop of wheat over the same area. 
They should also take to growing salad vegetables 
in pots on their open terraces. Love of growing 
edibles on open patches of ground or in pots provi- 
ded healthy employment combined with innocent 
amusement. . 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 
The question he had no time to answer yester- 
day, Gandhiji answered today. How were they 
to behave towards the Muslims in the Union 
in' view of the atrocities committed by them 
in many places? It had become difficult ‘to 
trust the Muslims they met—and how were 
they to ensure the protection of the non-Muslims 
in Pakistan? He had, he hoped, answered the 
question more than once. Yet evidently the answer 
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bore repetition. India was equally the home of the 
Hindus and the non-Hindus. All religions were on 
their trial. He had already confessed his own 
mistake. He had imagined that the weak could be 
non-violent. It was not so. If they could shed their 
cowardice the Muslims would recognize their 
bravery and would cease to worry them. In the 
Union they were, therefore, bound to treat all with 
equal regard. In the absence of that bravery which 
non-violence alone gave, they had the law of 
revenge — division of army might well meana graphic 
lesson in that law. The division rendered the army 
weak, if not useless, as an effective defence against 


foreign aggression. He had shown how, if they did. 


not take care, India might even have to pass through 
military dictatorship. Was it to be the fate of India 
to win freedom with one hand and lose it with the 
other ? The .Dutch seemed to be trying to deprive 
Indonesia of her freedom. Whatever their previous 
faults the British were leaving India of their own 
accord. A fratricidal war was bound to result in 
the loss of that freedom. If they acted correctly 
in the Indian Union, no one would dare touch the 
non-Muslims in Pakistan, however small their number 
might be. It was, therefore, a good sign that the 
leaders of both the communities had made a state- 
ment that they would accept the decision of the 
Boundary Commission whatever it was. They had 
also said that the minorities and even erstwhile 
political opponents would be quite safe in either 
part of India. Correct conduct required that they 
should believe what they had said till proved 
otherwise. 

New Delhi, 26-7-'47 


STRIKES 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that from 
what he had heard and read in the newspapers it 
seemed that strikes were becoming a nuisance in 
India. At Calcutta there was a ‘Pens Down’ strike 
in the Accountant General’s Office. Services like 
this were public utility services. Dislocation of these 
would dislocate public life. He was not the one to 
tell the clerks and the others in these departments 
to slave away under any conditions. But there were 
other and unobjectionable ways of getting redress. 
The Pay Commission had recommended a large 
increase in the salaries of the lower staff. But 
they wanted still more. That seemed to be the 
cause of the strike. Why should the Director get, 
say, Rs. 2000 a month and the chaprasi Rs. 20 a 
month? -It certainly sounded odd. He for one 
believed that under ideal conditions the barrister 
and the bhangi should both get the same payment. 
But he knew, as everybody else did; that society 
all the world over. was far from the ideal. It was 
not possible to pay everyone Rs. 100 per day. He 
knew too that the barrister did not deserve what 
he got. But clients gladly paid fabulous fees. 
Coming lower down, people would gladly pay four 
rupees a day to a tailor, but not more than eight 
annas per day to asweeper. Society needed patient 
and sustained education to bring it to the same level 
in earning. It required much advanced training to 
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reach that state of equality. Meanwhile every effort 
must be made to bridge the gulf between the pay- 
ments of the higher and the lower ranks. The 
Commission had done that. If it was not a satis- 
factory rise, the causes must be examined. Among 
these must be the capacity of the country to bear 
the additional burden. There was no such thing as 
an abrupt ascent in life. Let them not kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg. That process 
would spell insolvency of the land.’ | 

In Bombay, he had learnt, the Government had 
already put into practice the recommendations of © 
the Pay Commission. But there was an agitation for 
a still higher increase. There was now a threat of a 
token strike of a day. He hoped that there was 
no truth in the statement. If there was, he hoped — 
that the matter would not be allowed to go beyond 
a threat. If it was meant seriously, he would ask 
the leaders of the movement to think twice before 
embarking on what appeared to him to bea 
meaningless adventure, unless it was an attempt 
to test the strength or the influence of the leaders 
behind the movement. If such was the case, he 
could only regard it as a dangerous move harmful 
to the country. Let all who had influence in life 
remember that any manoeuvring for party gains 
might endanger the freedom they were about to 
gain from foreign domination. 
New Delhi, 27-7-'47 

PRINCES AND PARAMOUNTCY 

Gandhiji drew the people’s attention to the 
conference of the Princes called the day before 
yesterday by the Viceroy. It was right that the 
latter should now explain to the rulers what their 
position was going to be. Gandhiji expressed 
the opinion that what the Viceroy had said in the . 
main appeared to be correct. It was well-known 


that up till now the Princes had lived secure under — 


the shelter of British guns. Britain was the para- 
mount power and had concluded treaties with 
some of the Princes. The latter had to do the 
bidding of the paramount power and they could 
not even appoint their own Diwans. But paramountcy 
was now going and while the Viceroy said that 
legally and technically the States were independent 
because that paramountcy was not devolving on 
either of the dominions, he advised the rulers to. 
join one or other dominion rather than be in 
isolation. It was ridiculous for them to remain aloof 
and to maintain their independent existence. The 
British could not compel them to join one or the 
other dominion. The days of British compulsion 
were gone for ever. But, as the Viceroy said, it 
would be wisdom for the Princes to make their 
choice and enter one or the other dominion, having 
due regard to their geographical situation and the 
compulsion of that position. 

There was one lacuna in the Viceroy’s speech 
which perhaps was inevitable but which Gandhiji 
said, he had aright to refer to. He was from a 
small Kathiawad State himself. He knew what the 
position meant. There was no mention of the 
people of the States. The British had occasionally 
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_ ease and luxury and exploited their subjects. Now 
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hauled a Prince over the coals for misgovernance. 
But, by and large, the Princes had lived lives of 


a that the Imperial Power was going, the Princes 


4 would naturally welcome its departure in the sense 


_ the paramountcy of the ryots. 
u erhem that they should regard the people’s para- 
y _mountcy as a privilege to be prized. It would add 
_ to their moral weight and redound to their credit. 
_ But this meant that they should become truly the 
' first servants of the people. They had to show the 
_ spirit of service in action, they should act on the 
advice of the prajamandals or real leaders of the 
_ people. That would be wisdom and in that way 


that the weight of paramountcy was to be with- 
drawn. In another sense they might foolishly resent 
He suggested to 


alone could the people feel with the rest of India 
~ the glow of freedom. 
The prajamandals had no paint of admini- 


stration and of running the government. But the same 
_ was true of the leaders who were running the 
q eo Government. They were lions outside. In 


q _ office they had become lambs. 
q away night and day in order to serve the people. 


so. Nevertheless, the Princes’ road was clear. 
hoped that they would choose the right course 
_ forthwith and assist in making the whole of India, 
though in two parts, a true democracy. There 


They were slaving 


_ Therefore, the prajamandals were to be approached 


4 with trust. 


The Princes were on their trial. The taxes they 


| _ received should be spent for the welfare of the 


ryots, so that they received ten-fold return for 
_ what they paid. The States’ people comprised pro- 
_ bably one fourth of the whole of India. Would the 


q ten crores of the States’ subjects be able to rejoice 
_on the 15th of August ? 


A simple Muslim girl had written to Gandhiji: 


y Freedom has come. But shall I call it freedom or 


-ruination ?” There was force in what the girl had 
said. The British could have said that paramountcy 
_ would devolve on the dominions and they could have 
adjudicated as to which dominion each State was 
to join. Unfortunately they did not choose to do 
He 


should be no mental reservations. All parties must 
- lay all their cards on the table. It was now easy 


to understand why they could have no demonstrative 
4 _ celebration. He recommended, therefore, the celebra- 


tion of the event with fasting, prayer and deep 
heart searching. 
New Delhi, 28-7-'47 

Gandhiji said that that evening he proposed to 


answer some of the questions that were found 
.. in his correspondence file. 


a CONGRESS AFTER AUGUST I5TH 


Q. After the 15th of August will there be two 
_ Congresses or only one for both the parts of India, 


- if there is to be any need for the Congress at all? 


A. In my opinion the need for such an organiza- 


tion will be greater than it has been upto now. 


No doubt the function will be different. Unless 


‘ Congressmen foolishly subscribe to the theory of 
_ two nations based on two religions, 


there can be 


cxsalmedec oF 


“equally, irrespective of religion, 


cate one Congress for one India. Division of India 
does not, ought not to, divide the Al! India body. 
India does not become two nations because it has 
been cut up into two sovereign States. Supposing 
one or more States remain outside the two domi- 
nions, will the Congress exclude them and their 
people from the National Congress? Will they not 
rather demand special care and attention from the 
Congress? Problems more intricate than before, 
will certainly arise. Some of them may defy solution. 
That will be no reason for cutting the Congress 
in twain. It will evoke greater statesmanship, 
deeper thinking and cooler judgment than hitherto. 
Let us not anticipate paralysing difficulties. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
CONGRESS AND COMMUNALISM 

The second question is: 

Q. Will the Congress become a communal 
body now? There is an insistent demand for it. 
Now that the Muslims regard themselves as aliens, 
why should we not call the Union, Hindu India’ 
with an indelible stamp of Hindudom on it? 

A. This question betrays gross ignorance. The 
Congress can never become a Hindu body. Those 
who will make it so are enemies of India and 
Hinduism. We are a nation of millions. Their 
voice no one has heard. Insistence, if there is any, 
is confined to the busybodies of our cities. Let. 
us not mistake their voice for the voice of the 
millions of India’s villages. Thirdly, the Muslims 
of the Union have not declared themselves as 
aliens. Lastly, in spite of the many shortcomings 
of the Hindus, it can be safely claimed that 
Hinduism has never been known to be exclusive. 
Many persons claiming different faiths make us 
one and an indivisible nation. All these have an 
equal claim to be the nationals’ of India. The 
so-called majority community has no right to 
impose itself on the others. Might of numbers or 
of the sword shall not be right. Right is the 
only true might, appearances to the contrary 


notwithstanding. 


NON-MUSLIMS AND THE PAKISTAN FLAG 

The third question is: 

Q. What should be the attitude of the non- 
Muslims towards the Pakistan flag ? ‘ 

A. That flag has not yet come into being. 
Probably it will be the same as the Muslim League 
flag. If it is identified with Islam, it must have a 
flag which is common to all Muslims of the world 
and it should command the universal respect of 
all who are not inimical to Islam. I know of no 
such flag either for Islam, Christianity, Hinduism 
or any other faith. Not being a student of history, 
I am subject to correction. If the Pakistan flag, 
whatever its design, represents all its inhabitants 
it will command 
my salute as it should yours. In other words, the 
dominions must not be enemies one of the other. 
Dominions of the Commonwealth cannot be enemies 
of one another. I am watching with painful interest 
how:the South Africa Dominion behaves towards 
the Dominions of India. Can they afford to be 
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anti-Indian ? May the Europeans of that dominion 
refuse even to travel in the same compartment 
with the Indians because. they are Indians ? 
New Delhi, 29-7-'47 

At the beginning of his post-prayer speech 
Gandhiji introduced Shri Prabhakarji of Sevagram 
who had conducted the prayers the day before 
and sung at the prayers that day. He was a Harijan. 
He had been rendering valuable service to the 
poor villagers by working at.the Ashram _ hospital, 
now known as the Kasturba Hospital and conducted 
the prayers at the Ashram. 


IN FULFILMENT OF A PROMISE 


He informed the audience that he was leaving 
for Kashmir on Wednesday, the 30th inst. The talk 
of his going to Kashmir had been going on for a 
long time. He was not very keen to go, although 
everyone should wish to visit that beautiful place. 
He was going as a matter of duty to fulfil a pro- 
mise made to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


After his return to India from South Africa in 
1915, he met the late Maharaja of Kashmir at the 
Kumbha mela at Haradwar. The Maharaja invited 
him to Kashmir. But he had no time then. In 1938 
he was the guest of Khan Saheb Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan at Abbottabad. Sir N. Gopalaswamy Iyengar 
was then the Prime Minister of Kashmir. He invited 
Gandhiji to go to Kashmir. It was almost decided 
that he would go. But he could not. In 1945 there 
was the Simla Conference. Important negotiations 
were going on at Delhi in which Pandit Jawaharlal 
was the chief participant. He went on what 
was to be a day’s visit to Kashmir. But being a 


born fighter he got caught in a fight with the. 


State authorities and could not return. Maulana 
Saheb was the President of the Congress. He was 
upset and so was Lord Wavell that Panditji was 
held up. Gandhiji told Maulana Saheb to send a 
telegram to him to return immediately. His 
honour was the honour of the Congress and his 
commitment would be taken up by the Congress 
and that, if need be, Gandhiji would go instead. As 
a disciplined soldier that he was, Pandit Jawaharlal 
returned. When, therefore, over a month ago when 
Panditji felt that he should pay Kashmir a flying 
visit, Gandhiji offered to go in his place, provided 
the Viceroy had no objection to it. The Viceroy 
advised him to postpone his visit. After the pro- 
tracted delay it became a question as to who should 
go now. It was felt that Pandit Nehru’s visit would be 
more open to misinterpretation than his (Gandhiji’s). 
As a matter of fact neither had any intention of 
influencing the decision as to joining one dominion 
or the other. So far as he was concerned, he knew 
what he wanted to go for. He did not want to let 
the workers in Kashmir feel that they were neglected. 
Pandit Nehru belonged to Kashmir. The speaker 
was .connected with Kashmir as President of the 
A.1.S. A. He was not going to Kashmir to secure the 
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release of Sheikh Abdulla. He was certainly going 
to see Begum Abdulla. He had no. wish to see 
the Kashmir functionaries, though he was courteous 
enough not to object to any such proposal. He would 
certainly like to see common men and women of 
Kashmir whether Muslim or non-Muslim. So far 
as the accession to the dominions was concerned, 
he was firmly of opinion that it was the ryots 
who should decide, not the rulers. The British 
Government were a paramountcy .imposed. The 
real paramountcy is inherently vested in the ryots. 
His visit to Kashmir was thus in fulfilment of the 
promise referred to by him. He had no wish to 
address public meetings. 


He appealed to the public to let him have a 
quiet and peaceful journey. He was not fit to stand 
the noise and din of the crowds. 


CELEBRATIONS ON AUGUST 15TH 


He was taken to task for advising the people to 
fast and pray and spin on the 15th of August. Was 
it not a sign of mourning ? It was not so. There 
was cause for sorrow in as much as the country 
had been cut in twain. But there was cause too for 
rejoicing in that the British power was quitting India. 
There was more than enough to chasten them. 
Even when there was cause for unmixed joy as on 
the 6th of April, 1919, when there was country- 
wide awakening and the Hindus, the Muslims 
and the others freely mixed with one another, he had 
advised the celebration by prayer, fasting and spin- 


ning. The reason for humbling themselves before God 


was now infinitely greater when brother was fight- 
ing brother, when there was shortage of food and 
clothing, and when the country’s leaders were called 
upon to shoulder a burden under which, without 
God’s grace, the strongest back might well break. 

Some people were even thinking of having 
black flag demonstrations. He could not approve 
of such. There was no cause for mourning. 

He had heard that people were not willing to 
buy the old flags, which were in stock and asked 


for those with the new design. The leaders had 


told them that the meaning of the two flags was 
the same. The new one was also to be on pure 
khadi. The Khadi Bhandars should refuse to sell 
new flags till the old stock was exhausted and if 
the people understood the spirit behind the flag, 
they would deem it an honour to buy the old 
flags till the Bhandars which were the poor man’s 
property had any of them to sell. 
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Two ANNAS 


WEEKLY NOTES 
DEPARTURE FOR KASHMIR 


After weeks of hopes and fears the people of 
Kashmir were relieved to learn that Gandhiji had 
at last started for Kashmir on the night of 
the 30th July. Gandhiji’s one and only’ one 
hobby is his work. He does not care for sight- 
seeing and even those with him have often to miss 
beautiful scenery for the same reason. Mahadevbhai 
told me how he could not spare time to go and 
see the beautiful Gersappa Falls in the South during 
one of Gandhiji’s South India tours. Gandhiji was 
too busy and so, of course, was ‘his secretariat. 

But even Gandhiji was keen to visit the beauti- 
ful Kashmir. The talk about the proposed visit had 
gone on for weeks. Pandit Nehru brought maps 
and showed him what places he ought to visit. He 
read out to him passages about Kashmir from books 


and tried to enthuse him in every possible way. 


Seth G. D. Birla is an orthodox Hindu. As soon as 
he heard that Gandhiji wanted to visit Uttarkashi, 
he took up the idea with enthusiasm and eagerly 
went forth to make arrangements for the ‘old father’s’ 
pilgrimage. But the idea was later dropped for the 
time being. Pandit Nehru is different. Pilgrimages 
do not suit him. He wanted the ‘old father’ to go 
to Kashmir, where he could find a little rest and 
peace and also give solace to the suffering people. 
Gandhiji needed the rest very badly and agreed to 
spend a fortnight in Kashmir, if there was time. 
But he did not wish to go there against the wishes 
of the Viceroy. He took time to make up his 
mind. H. E. only wanted to advise. The result was 
that instead of a fortnight Gandhiji -could spare 
only three days for Kashmir. 


AT KASHMIR 
He reached in the evening on _ Ist 


instant and left it on the morning of the 4th. 
During his stay there, all that he saw 
of Kashmir besides the road was the inside of 


Lala Kishorilal’s house, where he was putting 
up. He could not even spare a couple of hours 
to goand see the beautiful gardens of Shrinagar. 
Every minute was booked up. All kinds of people 
came to see him. They were all unanimous in 
asking for the release of Sheikh Abdulla Saheb 
and other leaders and for the removal of the Prime 
Minister. Gandhiji told them that he had not come 
on a political mission. He had no intention to ask for 
the release of Sheikh Abdulla Saheb. A satyagrahi's 
mere stay in jail was a most potent force to achieve 
the objective. 


At Jammu, which he’ reached on the 4th 
August, deputations of workers and_ students 
waited on him. “ India will be free on the 15th of 
August,” they said. “ What of Kashmir?” “ That 
will depend on the people of Kashmir,” replied 
Gandhiji. What could the people do when Sheikh 
Saheb was behind the bars? they asked. A similar 
question had been asked in Shrinagar also. Gandhiji 
discouraged the tendency to rely on one man and 
feel helpless in his absence. They must learn to 
stand on their own legs. The leader's function was 


merely to help them in that. Spoon-feeding could 
not go on. for ever. : 


They all wanted to know whether Kashmir would 
join the Union or Pakistan. Gandhiji had not gone 
to Kashmir to discuss this question. It should be 
decided by the will of the Kashmiris. 

He had promised himself that he would make no 
speeches in Kashmir so as to make his visit devoid 
of all political colour as far as, was humanly possible. 
On the first day public prayer also was not held. 
But the authorities wrote saying that they had no 
objection to the prayers being held in the compound 
of the house where he was staying. So the prayer 
was held and was attended by thousands on the 2nd 
instant. Men and women flocked from the neigh- 
bouring villages to have a glimpse of the Mahatma. 
Friends and foes alike wonder at the hold he has 
onthe masses. His mere presence seems to soothe 


them in some strange fashion. Those near him for 
long forget this fact. 


AT THE WAH CAMP 

Gandhiji went up to Shrinagar via Rawalpindi 
but his programme had been fixed already. He 
could not break journey at Rawalpindi and went 
straight up to Shrinagar. But his heart was with 
the sufferers of the Punjab. Therefore, he cut short 
his stay in Kashmir and returned to Jammu on the 
4th instant from where he motored down all the 
way back to Pindi so as to spend some time 
with the refugees at the Wah Camp. The number 
of refugees in this camp had reached 24,000 at one 
stage. But the fear of the coming 15th of August 
was fast driving them out of Western Punjab. They 
numbered about 9000 on the day of Gandhiji’s visit. 
They were all insistent that the camp should be 
removed to Eastern Punjab before the 15th 
instant. They were terror-striken. The things 
that they had seen and passed through were too 
terrible to be faced again. They could not trust 
the Muslims. If left in Western Punjab, they would 
have no alternative except to embrace Islam or to 
die, they said. It was too painful for Gandhiji to hear 
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these things from the lips of the Sikhs whose Gurus 
had made such tremendous sacrifices for the sake 
of their religion. Was religion so cheap that it 
could be sold for the sake of life or property ? Why 
had they forgotten the glorious instance of Guru 
Govind Singh’s boys who laid down their lives 
for their religion at a tender age? The Sikhs had 
taken to a life of luxury. It had robbed them of 
their valour. Could there be anything more tragic 
than that ? He wanted them to develop superior 
bravery to that of the sword. That, to him, was 
the true test of valour. 


There was no cause to be frightened of the coming 
15th of August. He would have loved to stay 
in their midst till then and face the danger if 
there was any. But he could not do so. He had 
promised to be in Noakhali before that date. There- 
fore, he asked me to stay on with the refugees tillthe 
15th. His post-prayer speech at the Refugee Camp 
—the first one since he left Rawalpindi— dealt with 
his visit to Kashmir and the question of the 
refugees. It will be reproduced in the next issue. * 


AT PANJA SAHEB 


The Wah Camp is situated at a distance of about 
2 miles from Panja Saheb, the famous Sikh Guru- 
dwara. From the Camp Gandhiji motored to Panja 
Saheb where he was taken to a cool underground 
room for rest. Two water channels leading from 
the main tank flow through this room. The tank 
is fed by a spring which yields lovely cool water. 
But like most holy places the tank is made extre- 
mely dirty by the thoughtless public..Before leaving 
Panja Saheb, Gandhiji visited the Gurudwara where 
an address was presented to him in Gurumukhi. 
It narrated the sufferings of the Sikh community 
and the dangers that faced them and their shrines 
in Pakistan. The Panja Saheb Gurudwara is one of 
the oldest and holiest of the Sikh shrines. It owns 
property worth a crore or so. It feeds one thousand 
mouths every day. Nowadays, nearly three to four 
thousand people are fed at the Guru ka langar 
everyday. Twice the Gurudwara was attacked by 
Muslim mobs during the recent disturbances. But 
with the grace of God, the attack was warded off and 
no harm came to the Gurudwara. But they wanted 
definite and concrete measures to insure the safety 
of the Gurudwara. Any damage to the Gurudwara 
would endanger the peace of the whole of the 
Punjab, they said. They also wanted Eastern 
Punjab to be made into a Sikh State where 
Sikh religion and culture could prosper. Replying 
to the address Gandhiji did not consider it 
possible that Eastern Punjab should be handed 
over entirely to the Sikhs to govern. He felt that 
the Sikhs should never entertain such an unworthy 
ambition. The Sikhs were reputed, and rightly, to 
be a warlike race. With them of all the persons 
in the world, merit and merit alone should be the 
sole test for holding any office. He hoped that 
throughout the two dominions merit would be the 
sole test. The speaker invited the Sikhs to lead in 
this desirable competition. 


Coming to the protection of Panja Saheb, Nankana 
Saheb and the other Gurudwaras that may be found 
in Pakistan or elsewhere, he said, “Do not look 
to any other power outside yourselves for the 
protection of these shrines. I would like every Sikh 
to be a defender of his faith and, therefore, of all 
the Gurudwaras and not merely of Panja Saheb which 
is one of the greatest. At the same time I want 
you to shed all fear about the future. I would ask 
you to rely upon the plighted word of the Muslim 
leaders. They had got their Pakistan. They have 
no quarrel now with any one in India —at least 
they should have none. If your fears materialize 
and any attempt at desecration of the Gurudwaras 
is made by the Muslims, it will be contrary to the 
tradition of Islam as I know it. And those Muslims 
who take part in such desecration would be 
partakers in the destruction of Islam. Every faith 
is on its trial in India. God is the infallible judge . 
and the world which is His creation will judge 
the Muslim leaders not according to their pledges 
and promises but according to-the deeds of these 
leaders and their followers. What I have said of 
the Muslim leaders is also true of the leaders 
and followers of other faiths. 

Rawalpindi, 6-8-’47 S. N. 


FOOD CRISIS AND SOIL FERTILITY 


The present crisis is not directly due to the 
low fertility of the Indian soil. There are a number 
of factors which are responsible for the fouod-shortage. 
But the Government could really save the country 
from the crisis by taking steps, which it has failed 
to do, to increase production by applying manures to 
the soil. It is high time for the National Government 
to increase the crop production. If India can pro- 
duce more cereals like paddy, wheat, jowar, bajra 
etc. which form the staple and most important | 
ingredient of the food materials, the chance of a 
famine or a crisis will be much less. Many parts of 
the country depending on rice have always been . 
substantially helped by the crops produced in Burma, 
Malaya, Siam and other countries. In the Travan- 
core State 367,000 tons of rice are annually imported 
as against 250,000 tons produced in Travancore. 
Bengal and Madras have also to depend a 
good deal on imported rice. Hence there is plenty 


of scope for the better production of those cereals 


which respond well to treatment by nitrogenous 
compounds. 

The question regarding the exhaustion of the 
Indian soil has been repeatedly asked; but so far no 
satisfactory answer has been forthcoming. Dr. 
Voelcker in his Improvement of Indian Agriculture 
recorded the following results at Rothamsted (in 
England ) in the case of wheat grown on fields 
continuously unmanured for over 50 years: 

Crop yield in bushels 


per acre 
8 years (1844-51 ) 1 
20 years (1852-71 ) 13.9 
20 years (1872-91 ) Lied : 


1 bushel=30 geers 


These results show that there is 
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a slow deterio- 
ration of the unmanured fields at Rothamsted. Dr. 
Voelcker concluded that under existing conditions 
of agriculture, the soil of India must become gradu- 
ally poorer. 

On the other hand Howard and Wad in their 
Waste Products of Agriculture have stated as follows: 

“ A good example of such a system of farming 
without manure is to be found on the alluvial soils 
of the United Provinces, India, where field records 
of ten centuries prove that the land produces fair 
erops year after year without any falling in fertility. 
A perfect balance has been reached between the 
manurial requirements of the crops harvested and the 
natural processes which recuperate fertility.” 

G. Clarke (late Director of Agriculture, United 
Provinces, India ) in his presidential address to the 
Agriculture section of the Indian Science Congress, 
has stated the position in the following words: 

“ When we examine the facts, we must put the 
Northern Indian cultivator down as the most eco- 
nomical farmer in the world as far as the utilization 
of the potent element of fertility, nitrogen, goes. In 
this respect he is more skilful than his Canadian 
brother. He cannot take a heavy over-draft of nitrogen 
from the soil. He has only the small current account 
provided by a few pounds annually added by nature, 
yet he raises a crop of wheat on irrigated land in 
the United Provinces that is not far removed from 
the Canadian average. He does more with a little 
nitrogen than any farmer J ever heard of. We need 
not concern ourselves with soil deterioration in these 
Provinces. The present standard of fertility can be 

* maintained indefinitely. .. . In India, we have in 
existence ab least a perfect balance between the 
nitrogen requirements of the crops we harvest and 
the processes which recuperate fertility.” 

It is well-known that about half of every crop 
the root system remains in the ground at harvest 
time and thus provides the soil with cellulosic and 
other carbonaceous materials. From our experi- 
mental observations showing that cellulosic and 
other energy-rich substances when added to the soil, 
cause marked nitrogen fixation, it can be concluded 
that from the exidation of the cellulosic and other 
organic substances, the nitrogen fixed on the soil 
surface, supplies the plant need. The nitrogen need 
of crops in the tropical countries, can be met by the 
nitrogen fixed from air due to the energy liberated 
from the exidation of the cellulosic materials, left 
behind in the soil after, harvesting. Moreover, the 
available nitrogen in rain water in the tropics is 
greater than in that of temperate countries. In the 
cold countries, chiefly due to the inactivity of Azoto- 
bacter caused by the low temperature of the soil 
and lack of sunshine, the cellulosic and othér energy- 
rich materials added to the soil along with plant 
residues, are not oxidized as readily as in tropical 
soils and hence much nitrogen fixation is not possible 
in the soil of temperate countries. This explains the 
slow deterioration of the unmanured fields of 
Rothamsted already referred to. From the above 
observations, it seems that in the tropical countries, 
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almost a constant yield of crop which is not high 
in unmanured fields, is possible, due to the addition 
of nitrogen to the soil by the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, caused by the energy produced from the 
exidation of plant residues, left in the soil or added 
toit. Also the available nitrogen in tropical soils is 
usually over 10% of the total nitrogen while in the 
countries having temperate climate, the available 
nitrogen is between 1 to 2% of the total nitrogen. 
It is clear, therefore, that the amount of ammonium 
and nitrate ions, available in tropical soils for 
plant growth, is much greater than that available . 
in cold countries, although the total nitrogen in 
cold countries may be double or treble of that in 
the tropical countries. 
MANURING OLD AND NEW 

Manuring can be done in two ways: by adding 
nitrogen-rich substances, e. g. nitrates, ammonium 
sulphate etc. and secondly, by adding carbonaceous 
substances which may help in fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen. The fertility is due to the available nitrogen 
(as ammonia and nitrate ) and it is by increasing 
the nitrogen content that the fertility of the soil 
can be raised. 

As regards inorganic manures, the artificial - 
manures like ammonium sulphate, ammonium nitrate 
etc. which are likely to be manufactured in India, 
do not enrich the soil and increase soil fertility 
permanently. Most of these manures are lost as 
nitrogen gas without adding nitrogen to the soil. 
Hence, soils treated with such artificial manures may 
temporarily increase the crop yield but usually they 
deteriorate and their nitrogen content may fall off. 
On the other hand, organic manures like cowdung, 
farmyard manure, molasses etc., when added to the 
fields, not only add to the nitrogen they contain but 
the soil isalso enriched by the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. The value of cowdung or molasses depends 
chiefly on its power to fix atmospheric nitrogen. 
In Rothamsted no combination of artificial 
manures has been found to be so effective as 
farmyard manure,in steadying crop yield from year 
to year and there was an increase in soil nitrogen 
to about three times its original value when 
farmyard manure was used for more than sixty 
years; whilst with ammonium sulphate and soda 
nitrate, the soil nitrogen has a tendency to fall off 
with time. Similar beneficial results of organic 
manures over artificial nitrogenous compounds have 
been obtained with cowdung, molasses and [eaves 
of plants in Allahabad and sunlight is actually 
utilized in increasing the nitrogen content of soil, 
when treated with organic manures. The experiments 
at Allahabad have ‘fully established the fact that 
nitrogen fixation may be a non-bacterial process 
and it can take place readily in the complete absence 
of bacteria but with smaller velocity. 

In support of organic manures Dr. G. Ruschmann 
says: 

“The increase of soil fertility, which is the aim 
of all the modern scientific and practical efforts, cannot 


be attained by mineral manures. These by accelerating 
(Continued on p. 282) 
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STUDENTS’ DIFFICULTIES 
(By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


“There is an attempt today to bring together 
all the existing students’ organizations in a National 
Convention, to revise the basis of the student 
movement and to evolve a united national organization 
of students. What, in your opinion, should be the 
scope of this new organization ? What activities 
should this students’ organization undertake in the 
new circumstances in the country ? ”’ 


There is no doubt that there should be one 
national organization including the Hindus, the 
Muslims and the others. Students are the makers 
of the future. They cannot be partitioned. I am 
sorry to observe that neither the students have 
thought for themselves nor have the leaders left 
them to their studies so that they can become good 
‘citizens. The rot began with the alien government. 
We, the inheritors, have not taken the trouble to 
rectify the errors of the past. Then the different 
political groups have sought to catch the students 
as if they were shoals of fish. And stupidly the 
students have run into the net spread for them. 

It is therefore a herculean task for any students’ 
organization toundertake. But there must be a heroic 
spirit among them who would not shrink from the 
task. The scope will be to knit them together into 
one. This they cannot do unless they will learn to 


steer clear of active politics. A student’s duty is to © 


study the various problems that require solution. 


His time for action comes after he finishes his 
studies. 


“Today students’ organizations are more con- 
cerned with passing resolutions on political affairs 
than devoting their energies to the task of national 
reconstruction. This is partly due to the attempts 
which political parties have been making to capture 
the students’ organizations for their party purposes. 
Our present disunity too can bo traced to these 
party politics. We, therefore, want to evolve some 
method by which we can prevent tho repetition of 
all this party politics and disunity in the proposed 
National Union of Students. Do you think it is 
possible for the students’ organizations to eschew 
politics completely? If not, what, in your opinion, 
is the extent to which students’ organizations should 
interest themselves in politics ?”’ 


This question is partly answered above. They 
must eschew active politics. It is a sign of one- 
sided growth that all parties have made use of the 
student world for their purpose. This was probably 
inevitable when the purpose of education was to 
create a race of slaves who would hug their slavery. 


That part of the business is over, I hope. The 


students’ first business is to think out the educa- 
tion that the children of a free nation should 
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receive. The education of today is obviously not 
such. I must not go into the question as to what 
it should be. Only they must not allow themselves 
to be deceived into the belief that it is the func- 
tion only of the elders in the university senates. 
They must stimulate the faculty ofwthinking. I do 
not even remotely suggest that the students can 
force the situation by strikes and the like. They 
have to create public opinion by offering construc- 
tive and enlightened criticism. The senators having 
been brought up in the old school are slow to 
move. They can truly be acted upon by enlighten- 

ment. 


‘Today, the majority of students are not 
interesting themselves in national service. Many of 
them are cultivating what they consider ‘fashionable’ 
western habits, and more and more students are 
resorting to bad habits like drinking etc. There is 
little efficiency and little desire for independent 
‘thinking. We want to tackle all these problems, 
and build up character, discipline and efficiency in 
youth. How do you think we can do it?” 


This deals with the present distemper. It will 
disappear when a calm atmosphere is produced, 
when the students cease to be agitators and take 
to sober studies. A student’s life has been rightly 
likened to the life of a sannyasi. He must be the — 
embodiment of simple living and high thinking. He 
must be discipline incarnate. His pleasure is darived 
from his studies. They do pzcovide real pleasure 
when study ceases to be a tax the student has to 
pay. What can be a greater pleasure than that a 
student marches from kaowledge to more knowledge? 

On the train to Patna, 
7-8-'47 


IS HE BURIED ALIVE? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A correspondent from Hyderabad (Deccan) 
writes : 3 


‘“Tndia has reached the present state on the 
strength of Gandhi's ideals and practice based on 
them. But is it not clear that we are kicking the 
very ladder by which we have mounted so high ? 
Where are Hindu-Muslim unity, Hindustani, khadz, 
Village Industries? Is not any talk about them 
hypocrisy ? ” 
There is substance in the biting criticism. But 
I cling to the hope that I am not yet buried alive. 
The hope rests on the belief that the masses have 
not lost faith in them. When it is proved that they 
have, they will be lost and I can then be said to 
have been buried alive. But so long as my faith 
burns bright, as I hope it will evenif [ stand alone, 
I shall be alive in the grave and what is more, 
speaking from it. The correspondent forgets untouch- 
ability and prohibition. The former is rapidly dis- 
appearing. And it looks as if prohibition is 
coming. Iam quite sure that if the Congress forsakes 
the ideals it ddopted in 1920, it will commit suicide. 

On the train to Patna, 

7-8-°47 

( Adapted from the original in Hindustani) 
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NOTES 
The Reason for Addition 
During the three days I passed in Shrinagar 
though I had prayers in the compound of Lala 
Kishorilal’s bungalow, where I was accommodated, 


I made no speeches. I had so declared before leaving 


Delhi. But some of the audience sent me questions. 
One was: 


“I attended your prayer meeting last evening 
in which you recited two prayers of the other 
communities, May I know what is your idea in doing 
so and what you mean by a religion?” 


As 1 have observed before now, the selection 
from the Quran was introduced some years ago on 
the suggestion of Raihana Tyebji who .was then 
living in the Sevagram Ashram and the one from 
the Parsi prayers at the instance of Dr. Gilder who 
recited the Parsi prayer on the break of my fast 
in the Aga Khan palace during our detention. I am 
of opinion that the addition enriched the prayer. 
It reached the hearts of a larger audience than 
before. It certainly showed Hinduism in its broad 
and tolerant aspect. The questioner ought also to 
have asked why the prayer commenced with the 
Buddhist prayer in Japanese. The selections of the 
stanzas of the prayer has a history behind it befit- 
ting the sacred character. The Buddhist prayer was 
the prayer with which the whole of Sevagram 
resounded in the early morning when a good Japa- 
nese monk was staying at the Sevagram Ashram 
and who by his silent and dignified conduct had 


endeared himself to the inmates of the Ashram. 


Jammu, 5-8-'47 


_. Why Not Indian ? 


His second question was why Lord Mountbatten ° 


was selected as the first Governor-General. The 
reason so far as I know is properly guessed by the 
questioner. There was no equally suitable Indian 
for the post. He, being the part, if not the sole, 
author of the conception lying behind the Indian 
Independence Bill, seemed to the members of the 
Interim Government fo be the fittest person to 
pilot the ship of State safe through the troubled 
waters. The appointment if it was a credit to the 
British, was equally a credit to the Indian 
statesmen who had shown themselves free from 
prejudice and who were capable of rising above 
prejudice. They showed that they were brave enough 
to trust their erstwhile opponents. 
The Minorities 

He next asks why I do not agree that the 

minorities should quit their respective dominions. 


No one has asked me to agree. But I should 


oppose any such movement. There is no occasion 


to distrust the majority in either dominion. And 
in any case, now that there are two sovereign 
States in India, each has to ensure the proper 
treatment of the minorities in the other. Let us 
hope that such a contingency will never arise. I 
hold too that every right carries with it a duty, 
better still, there is no right which'ydoes not flow 
from duty duly performed. 
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Leaving Politics after the 15th ? 

Fourthly, he asks whether I would leave politics 
after the 15th when India will be free. 

In the first instance there is no freedom ap- 
proaching the Kingdom of God. We seem to be as 
far from it as ever. And in any case the life of 
the millions is my politics from which I dare not 
free myself without denying my life work and God. 
That my politics may take a different turn is quite 
possible. But that will be determined by 
circumstances. 

Lastly he says, ‘““ You have done a lot of work. 
in Bihar; why was the Punjab ignored ?” 

All I can say is that my not going to the 
Punjab must not be counted as my neglect of the 
province. Nevertheless the question is quite apposite 
and has been asked more than once. The neatest 
answer I gave was that I had no call from within 
and my counsellors gave me no encouragement. 


On the train to Patna, 
7-8-'47 


M. K. G 


TRUE ISLAM 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A Muslim correspondent sends a letter which 
is given below barring personal references: 

“ Islam is a universal religion and its great message 
is to strive and know the Truth. The following verses of 
Maulana Jalaluddin Roomi will explain what- great 
effort is needed even for great souls like Caliph Ali 
to know the Truth: 

1. The Prophet said to Ali, “O Ali! 
Thou art the Lion of God, a hero most valiant 
Yet confide not in thine lion-like valour; 
But seek refuge under the palm trees of the truth 
Come under the shadow of the Man of Reason, 
Thou canst not find itin the road of the traditionist. 
His shadow of earth is as that of Mount Qaf, 
His spirit is as a Simurgh soaring on high. 
Were I to tell his praises till the last day 
My words would not be too many nor admit of 

ss curtailment; 

That sun is ‘hidden in the form of a man, 
Understand me. Allah knows the truth !’ 

2. Pass over names and look to qualities 
So that qualities may lead thee to essence; 
The differences of sects arise from His names 
When they pierce to His essence, they find His peace. 

»The great tragedy of Muslim India today is that 
it has entangled itself in names and, has'ignored the 
teachings of Islam, whereby it could have passed over 
to knowing the reality. They act according to their 
own natures, yet they attribute their actions to Islam 
forgetting that: 

The moon sheds her light and the dogs howl; 
Everyone acts according to his nature 

To each his office is allotted by the divine decree. 
I swear by Ages indeed man is at total loss 
Except those who believe and do good deeds 

And those who preach for Truth and Non-violence, 

I would request you kindly to avoid bringing the 
name of Islam when you refer to the actions of 
the Muslims, as the two are today different. ” 

Would that this Islam might be exhibited in 
the deeds under: Pakistan and the correspondent’s 
taunt dispelled ! 

New Delhi, 20-7-'47 
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FOOD CRISIS AND SOIL FERTILITY 
( Continued from p. 279) — 


the breaking down of humus are actually detrimental. 
Increase of crop by improving the soil properties, and 
greater returns by addition of plant food are two 
different things, which are often confused. The latter 
can be effected by mineral manures which act 
immediately. On the other hand, to build up a good 
soil is a more lengthy process. While it is relatively 
simple to maintain the fertility of soil rich in humus, 
it is difficult in a soil which is mainly mineral to 
build up the necessary humus. ... Directly or 
indirectly all plant and animal life is made possible by 
the soil humus. To its increase may be systematically 
employed all those organic materials: which at present 
are virtually wasted. The greatest attention should 
be devoted to the albuminous or nitrogen containing 
organic rejects and residues of human and animal life.” 


The best manure, well-suited for this hot and 
poor country like India, is certainly farmyard manure 
(cowdung) or any substance rich in carbonaceous 
compounds e. g. molasses, leaves, plant residues etc. 
When these materials are not available in large 
amounts, they may be mixed with ammonium sulphate, 
ammonium nitrate or urea manufactured in this 
country. To purchase artificial manures from abroad 
is likely to be costly and the poor cultivator may 
not be in a position to purchase imported material. 

BURNING OF COWDUNG CRIMINAL 

As explained above cowdung or farmyard manure 
is definitely the best manure for increasing the 
soil properties and steadying the crop yield. If it is 
utilized properly, it may really serve as a boon to 
the poor Indian farmer by giving a rich return of 
steady crop-yield on a relatively cheap price. It is 
really a pity that cowdung being the most economic 
manure, the Indian farmer burns, knowing little 
that he is burning his own money. But the question 
arises as to what fuel should he use. Unfortunately, 
cowdung is the only fuel cheaply available to him. 
The Government in the past have totally neglected 
this important problem and seem to have no schemes 
even at present. Under a National Indian Govern- 


ment which propose to launch a thousand and one 


schemes for the improvement of Indian agriculture, 
steps must be taken to really better the lot of the 
Indian farmer by procuring some other fuel for his 
use and leave cowdung only for manuring purpose. 
It may be useful to encourage tree-plantation or 
coal may be made available wherever possible: 

It has been suggested that preparation of compost 
for use in the fields may be useful; but agriculturists 
all over the world find its preparation tedious and 
laborious and are, therefore, not anxious to take it up 
seriously. From our experiments on the fixation of 
nitrogen by the addition of green and dry leaves, 
paper, straw, etc. tothe soil in fields, we are of the 
opinion that it is more profitable to add these plant 
residues to the soil before composting. When these 
plant residues are added to the soil and ploughed 


under before the rainy season, in three months,. 


they are considerably decomposed and the carbon 
of the materials undergoes oxidation on the soil 
surface with the liberation of energy necessary for 
nitrogen fixation. These plant materials, therefore, 
when added to the soil directly, not only supply 
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the nitrogen, potash etc. they contain but can fix 
appreciable amounts of nitrogen on the soil surface 
and enriches the soil. If the plant materials are not 
in large excess, they are considerably decomposed 
and oxidized within three months after their appli- 
cation and the carbon-nitrogen ratio of the soil 
attains the normal value. The humus, the colloidal 
matter and the nitrogen contents are increased. 
The tilth, the moisture retention and the nitrogen 
conservation capacity are considerably improved. 
In composting the aim is to conserve the total 
nitrogen originally present in the materials and add 
it to the soil along with the carbon of the compost. 
In our method of adding the plant materials direct 


to the soil, not only the nitrogen present in the 


original material is added but a considerable amount 
of nitrogen increase in the soil takes place due to the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. It appears, therefore, 
that the application of the plant materials direct 
to the soil is more beneficial than composting them 
because the high temperature and the sunlight 
available in tropical countries are helpful. 

As a matter of fact inorganic manures are no 
good in improving the soil properties. However, 
they may be useful for getting better crops in the 
hour of need. It is no exaggeration to state that 
the standard of civilization of a country can be 
judged by the amount of nitrogen of the air fixed 
for the production of synthetic ammonia and nitric 
acid from the nitrogen of the air. It is pleasing to 
note that India is also going to have some plants 
for the manufacture of manure. But the Government 
ought to be aware of the fact that unless we can 
compete with sister countries like China and Japan 
in the production of manures, the fate of locally 
manufactured manures would be no better than 
that of gur (sugar) some years back. It does not 
sound economical and wise to establish a plant in 
Bihar and get raw materials (gypsum) from Rajpu- 
tana about 800 miles apart. 

The manures that can be manufactured in India 
are urea, ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate etc. 
How TO RECLAIM 

The chief defects of alkali land are: 

1. The alkalinity. We have exampled several 


samples of bad wsar lands and we find that the 
alkalinity is very high. Neither Azotobacter nor 


nitrite-formers are observed in cultures obtained with 
these soils. - 


2. The amount of calcium compounds is less in 
these soils than in normal ones. The amounts of 
exchangeable bases are less than in normal soils. 

3. The nitrogen content is small. In several 


samples examined by us the total nitrogen varied 
from 0.008% to 0.02%; normal soils contain approxi- 


mately 0.053 nitrogen in tropical- countries. 
4, The soil is highly impermeable to water. 


5. The soil particles do not settle readily when 
shaken with water. 


6. Lacks bacterial activity. 

It is estimated that the total area of usar 
(alkali) lands in the United Provinces alone is more 
than four million acres. In the Punjab ( Lyallpur, 
Montgomary and other places ), Bihar, Mysore, Sind 
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and Bombay, there are vast tracts of such unprodu- 
ctive land. Naturally the reclamation of these lands 
is a problem of great importance to India. The salts 
which make these lands unfit for growing crops are 
the carbonate, bicarbonate, sulphate and chloride 
of sodium. Sodium carbonate is chiefly responsible 
for the unproductiveness of such lands, which are 
generally heavy clay soils and are very often termed 
parti or waste lands. In Sind and in the other parts 
of the country, normal soils are being converted 
into alkaline ones by irrigation water. Moreover, 
there are vast tracts of sea-water-damaged lands 
in Bengal, Orissa, Gujarat, Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. Due to various causes, mentioned above, 
the amount of alkaline land is increasing in India. 
Regarding reclamation, the late Dr. J. W. 
Leather carried on experiments for the reclamation 
of alkali soils in different parts of the United 
Provinces (India). His conclusions are as follows: 

1. The only experiment which can claim to have 
really reclaimed the wsar land (alkali land) is the 
application of gypsum. The cost of sufficient gypsum 
to effect this was very great — about 700 or 800 
rupees per acre — and is obviously prohibitive. Even 
if the cost of gypsum could be reduced to one-half, 
it would still be too expensive if required in the 
quantity that this land did receive it. 

2. The effect of deep and good cultivation cou- 
pled with heavy manuring has not been either what 
is indicated to the unaided eye or what might have 
been anticipated. The surface foot of the soil has been 
apparently reclaimed, but below this this soil is as 
bad as ever. 


3. Scraping of the salts is practically useless. 
Recently Dr. Dalip Singh and Mr. 8S. D. Nijhawan 
have tried to reclaim kallar (alkaline) soil at 
Lyallpur, Lalakaku, Montgomery and the Bara farm 
by the application of a mixture of gypsum and 
calcium chloride, and achieved some success. They 
reported that the soil permeability appreciably 
increases on this treatment after four years and the 
process of reclamation takes four years which is 
also the time required by the application of gypsum 
or powdered sulphur. 


Molasses can also be used for this purpose. 
Alkaline lands have been successfully reclaimed 
-near Cawnpore, Allahabad and in Mysore by the 
application of molasses at the rate of one to ten tons 
per acre and a good rice crop has been grown in 
these reclaimed areas where no vegetation ever 
grew. We have applied molasses in amounts varying 
from two to five tons per acre of alkali land at 
Soraon (near Allahabad) and at the Government 
Farm of Unao, and have obtained excellent results 
with rice. The Mysore Government has been able 
to obtain 1200 to 1800 lbs. of rice grains per acre 
of alkaline land, using one ton of molasses per acre 
on plots where crops failed previously. 

Research work carried on in Allahabad, Bangalore, 
Java, Hawaii and other sugar-producing countries 
shows that molasses added to the soil along with 
carbonic acid and organic acids like acetic, propionic, 
butyric, lactic etc. are produced in the early stages 
in the decomposition and partial oxidation of the 


carbohydrates present in molasses. Consequently | 


the acids present in molasses and those obtained from 
the decomposition and partial oxidation can neutra- 
lize the alkali of the soils rich in alkali. Moreover, 
the carbonic acid which is produced in large amounts 
from the decomposition and oxidation of the 
carbohydrates, can convert the sodium carbonate 
into bicarbonate. Also in the process of the escape 
of carbonic acid from the molassed soil, the latter 
is rendered porous and its tilth is improved. The 
investigations at Allahabad show definitely that the 
moisture content of the molassed soil is appreciably 
higher than that of the unmolassed one. The lime, 
which is added to the soil along with the molasses, is 
rendered soluble by the organic acids formed from 
molasses and is helpfulin the conversion of sodium 
soilinto a calcium one. ‘Moreover the small amounts 
of sulphuric acid present in molasses convert the 


soil calcium carbonate into calcium sulphate, which 
reacts with alkali and reclaims such soils. 


Press-mud from sugar factories containing large 
proportions of carbohydrates and calcium compounds 
is also very useful in the reclamation of alkali and 
usar soils. Using one half to one ton of oil cake 
per acre, usar soils have been successfully reclaimed 
for rice cultivation. Dr. N. R. DHAR 

{| The suggestions contained in this paper are 
worthy of attention and adoption. I have no doubt 
that proper treatment and judicious use of our soil 
should allay all fear of dearth of food. —M.K.G.] 


Milk Sweets 

A correspondent writes: 

“You know the position of milk in India, 
Here at Jamshedpur the population is about two 
and a half lakhs. Even if two and a half chhataks 
of milk was given to every one, there will be a 
daily consumption of 1000 maunds. Against this 
the Tisco dairy is producing 30 maunds of milk 
per day and we another 3. How much watered 


milk is supplied by the gawalas from door to door 
we do not know. But we do know that while the 


babies and expectant mothers and the sick are not 
getting milk to drink, about 50 maunds of milk is 
being daily used by the halwais for making sweets. 
Should rasgullas, pendas and similar luxuries be 
given preference over feeding bottles ?”’ 


Gandhiji has times without number cried him- 
self hoarse over the question. In times like these 
it is criminal to waste a singlé morsel of food. 
Eating sweets is worse than waste. It harms those 
who eat them and it deprives others of the neces- 
sary foodstuff. It is the responsibility of the public 
to see that the practice is stopped immediately. 
All sweets prepared from milk should be banned 
till there is enough milk for the sick and the 
children. All conscientious people should take a 
vow not to touch such sweets themselves and 
persuade others to do likewise. The most effective 
sanction is that of public opinion. If the public 
realize the gravity of the situation and the vicious- 
ness of the practice which deprives the babies and 
the sick of their food, they will rectify it. Without. 
an enlightened public opinion, artificial controls 
can serve no useful purpose. 


Rawalpindi, 31-7-'47 Sc iN: 
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IS “f HE TRICOLOUR GONE? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
The Hyderabad correspondent writes : 

“This flag was the mainstay of our struggle. 
The Constituent Assembly has committed a grave 
blunder by traducing the spinning wheel. The Ashoka 
Chakra has nothing in common with it. It is con- 
trary to all that the spinning. wheel stands for. 
Gandhiji’s wheel has nothing to do with religion. 
The innovation is a sign of Hinduism. The spinning 
wheel is the sign of non-violent economics. The new 
one is the Sudarshan Chakra, a sure sign of vio- 
lence. Thus, says Shri Munshi in his broadcast. 


Thus it is said Hinduism will be sustained by 
violence. A deliberate attempt is being made in 
that. direction. This will never bring Pakistan 


nearer to us but will put it off from us.” 

I have not read the speech attributed to Shri 
Munshi. Assuming that he has expressed these 
sentiments, let us hope he does not represent the 
opinion of the masses. Pandit Jawaharlal, who moved 
the resolution on the flag, said definitely that the 
wheel which is undoubtedly a copy of the Ashoka 
wheel was meant to represent the spinning wheel. 
Maharaja Ashoka was a Buddhist and he represented 
in his person non-violence on which his edicts were 
based. He was the one Emperor who renounced 
the fruits of victory and attempted to rule by the 
force of love, not by that of the sword. One can 
thus extend the meaning not inconsistent with the 
original. Lastly, in my opinion, Sudarshan did not 
represent the force of arms. But I confess that here 
I am on debatable ground. All I can say is that if 
the present design does not represent the original 
and represents something contrary, my head would 
refuse to bow to the new flag. Let me hope that 


the correspondent is unnecessarily nervous about 
things happening around us. 

On the train to Patna, 

7-8-'47 

( Adapted from the original in Hindustani ) 


A DRAFT DECLARATION 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Shri Brijlal Nehru sends for publication the 
following draft declaration: 

“ Draft declaration to be signed by all members 
of the Public Service in India, Civil or Military, and 
by all candidates for the Service, whether Central, 
Provincial or Local, and by all applicants for other 
profitable jobs under these Governments and _ the 
members of the legislatures including the Constituent 
Assembly. 

I hereby solemnly declare that 


1. I am a subject of the Union of India to 
which I pledge my loyalty in all circumstances. 

2. I repudiate the theory that the Hindus and 
the Muslims are two separate Nations and hold the 
view that all the people of India, to whatever race or 
religion they may belong, are parts of one Nation. 

3. I shall so conduct myself in all my actions 
and speech as to strengthen this idea of One 
Nationality of all the inhabitants of this ancient 
and sacred land. 


4, If at any time I am found guilty of a breach 
of this declaration, I shall render myself liable to 
removal from any office or post of profit that I 
may be holding at the time.” 


The wording may admit of improvement. But 
the spirit behind is surely admirable and worthy 
of adoption if we are to get out of unhealthy 
growth in the body politic. 

On the train to Patna, 
7-8-"47 


RACES 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The following is the substance of a Gujarati 
letter published in the Harijanbandhu: 


“During the rainy season races take place in 


Poona. Three specials per day run to Poona and . | 


back. This is possible when there is_ scarcity of 
accommodation, such that businessmen have to go 
in crowded cars. Passengers are often seen hanging 
on foot-boards at times resulting in avoidable fatal 
accidents. Add to this the fact that when there is 
not enough petrol, extra cars also run to Poona. 
Do not these passengers draw their usual rations 
in Bombay ? Do they not get refreshments in the 
specials and on the race course ? 


“This reflection leads me to examine the Civil 
Service. Are not the men whose mismanagement we 
used to condemn before, running the State today ? 
What are we coming to? We are without enough 
food and enough clothing. And we find ourselves 
indulging in costly amusements.” 


I have often written about the evils of racing. 
But mine was then a voice in the wilderness. 
The alien rulers liked the vice and clothed it with 
some kind of virtue. Surely, there is no reason for 
now clinging to the vice. Or shall we retain the 
vices of the rule and will its virtues quit with it? 

There is much truth in what the correspondent | 
says about the Civil Service. It is a _ soulless 
corporation. It acts after its master’s manners. 
Therefore, if our representatives are watchful, if we 
insist on their doing their duty, much may be done 
through the Civil Service. Criticism is food for any 
democratic government. But it has to be construc- 
tive and wise. The original purity which marked 
the Congress in the beginning of:the mass move-" 
ment is the hope of the masses and must return if 
we are to live. 

On the train to Patna 
7-8-'47 
(Adapted from the original in Giese 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XXVI 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Desperately ) ; 
Desperation, in ) 
aia faa, aa sat, Wat Sah, wea arsitesmaz | 
2 Ole Tae Lf et Saas SF he Oe Ley 
tl te ea Re Se 
Despicable adj. “ia, tla, ge oF HT og 
Despise v. G23 Ma, sas aqgar, faa €zar, sa 
ama | Mee gi WS AF gene Ja Se 


adv. aaa, wa agar, at se 


67) Hx ‘gt ‘ys 
Despite prep. waa, dag, aa gi at 

wl 2 29 als (2 ym gh 
Despite, in my Aé& efrar aa ea at 
ot 2 2.» 


2a a gala | 


aes 2 
ees ow 


] gb csr kh x 
esncil Vv. Gzal, Ha 2a, > Ate Gila BAI | 
EE Ftd ae tty 
Despond v. faua gia, geiz atear 1 
Vise tel Vie ZS 
Despondency n. frat, wait | col’ Llp 
Despot n. qifea, aaatat us, Fone | 
Oy bly ey & ob 
Despotism n. 3-34 gox0, figa aa, isaer as 
cy 6 ge SS A we GS OD 
Dessert n. aiaat az at Ge a fais, aes: ae-8a | 
ce dh ji le bh We co LW ae oc Cee 
Destination mn. frat, affa 1 J isy 
Destine v. aau7i, ait seat, faqta ear | 
US Sie a Me 


- Destiny n. aiet, fea, am, acta, azdiz 


BB enti ASN ond he 
Destined to be so, it was aa a@tar & a; at 
fear ar att a We Fe bh ei HW ee LL! 
Destitute adj. tana, a-z, daz:et, aaa, Hea, 
Fa, BAX, Alzars | 
ge be dole p SET me 8 go ge NT 
Destitution n. aarét, aaa, ait, ema, ateast 1 
la JKES ie F besa gale ¥ 
stag U. TaN, AAT Al ANAT sar, fer Bar, arn, fay 
tal, yar faa tar, yarea, AI S1sA, FHL FU Zar, 
art tt Zar 
Me uw Syo lio VF lab bs & UT Alb ob, ob 
ys ne Gh bo S$ LK o -WB GL W5LT hs 
Destroyer aa af ava at aia etatar, Se see 
seit BaF | 
Me Se ©, de) We 2 F AOL wha h vb 
Destructible adj. faasr ara at a%, at avaq fez 
Maki he We se oe SS A Oe 


Destruction n. 1a, aura, aaret, aad, aKa, 


GSMS 1 hoe bo law al ol» GLE lb 


Desultory adj. a-a1¢, ¥ 


Destructive 1., adj. Sage A AANA Wats BAIT, 
AANA AAMAS, ate-atse BATT | 
OVNy pike goby WS FT ee kU 
eS Sob, oe 
Destructor n. Hel-ecHe Taq As ar aA 1 
seh c&Sl dN, ae 2S YS 
Desuetude m. #144 4 sal, fears a Zia, Fae Ge 
teat | le, ob a Vigo ai Satel UT ai une as 
YSS-YASl, Agar 1 
otc ls ss MSV VST hye gy 
Desultorily adv. Aate TAHA 1 | ab be 
Detach v. Hat sal, FRA, BWA BAK Aaa (Gaz 
wat) 1 (SS ie c be) lene 4 pS eke Wigs VS of 
Detached adj. ae, g21 gan, 3-eard, fasta, TracHeI 
Ni sé es My lye Be 2 
Detachment n. aaa, aeeatt, wea Zia, aanqa; 
Stel, Bist sear 
2 rd cS fy SJ) Ve ofl 
Detail. n. qm az, araizs, At 1 lye «lreee JL ly 
Detail v. adie ar aqizr 2ar ar aqiar; ma alqar 1 
| Wig PB Go Va bh Sneet 
Detailed or Detail, in adv. vw, a¥dizaz, arta 1 
ls aot Ibe 
Detail, to go into v. aaa araat seh azz Baar 1 
4S Cc? ts! x ot oh) ip 
Detain Vv. daa, TH Taal, S277, TERIAL AL azI taay | 
gS, ls v UB AIL? 04S, Sy, b85, 
Detainer #. ta seas, agra, _ 
33 si MN, 2b SG 
Detect v. %@ Wal, Tal aI BA sma, Wa Sa, eA 
lal, TESaT | 
UH WS ple LI Ok WI ca LG UL Os 
Detection nm. I€, SMH, Gar azar, area Zar | 
Vie pyle Ue ec yeS 
Detective m. aa ga, Jar saaaret, Sst 1 
ex SNe LG de ce 
Detector n. TeSaalel, WGA BAAS; AGA BAST 
aa ( aa4 ) 
(x +:) TWF » sla {Y\5 rae a gles Voy 2% 
Detent m. arta (474) aart ar = gal; gai 
34 Na % Sot ee (=) cn 
Detention n. tl, zea; AWA) co, KH GK! Js, 
Detention, house of n. gaara 1 = Yl 
Detenu nm. agwarq ys Ki 
Deter v. st& BU Tea, AAA, Azar, Tsar, AP 
teat 1 lgS, gh Ut the VT ee WS, OF £ 5S 
Deterrent adj. UHI, AH Taare | 
Yi, Po 34 Ws 395 
Detergent adj., n. aim Tada 1 Vis 45 Glo 
Deteriorate v. faargar, faugar, qua Far at atar, 
at a al azar star, fazar 
UF be Fah ly os) hye L OF he dH 
Deterioration n. famg, fixraz, wut, Jaa, saat | 
sA a als od FS gf 


: Sole 0) 


: 
JI 233 
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Determinant . fazaa al FAS BAAS, FT ATAAIST | 

SI, se sil agement Sala 

Determinate adj. frat = at aziz at, drs, fea, 

HH, THB | KG oe cti cdhgiga bl» bo S ue 

Determination . 7781 fuer, sna; Ja; acta, Gaer, 
faqeia; als, Al, sear | ; 

Watt egile AUT LBS ales. cee toa (84 cal) & 


Determine v. a1 2a, gear Blue al Bat; Has HAT 


3 
an 


ql gaat; Aas zara, faqerr, ay ar fayqq Bear; 


aieal, SAA; SATA, FT ATA | 
Woe ike LUT aes tht F oll & dd olf 


GK 
lieaih o> tll ig thal LST Sti be abhi 


Determined adj. #3, Hes, TF, Aga, fafeaa, aa | 

& Te pet ib yas Be AY ‘45> 
Detest yp. 48d ARTA BAI, 8 Taar, qu owtaar, faa 
RAT F is oat Msilel AySS 0 ALE See rt 


ew 


Detestable adj. AF I ae OAR | a Pan ore 


Detestation m. 4&4 4a; GRA ae, De; faa 


6 « 


TAS {a9 )> Ls we pf aa og ae ote 


Dethrone v. aka at Tela Suet, Usa Ba Bart | 
: 4 ae. GoVl cw \ ee 
Detonate 0. Saaa Heal al Beds BT lar, TAT Ar 
Detour n. 3, AFR, corel AI Diy UAT 
os S&S \ Ae ‘ S&S ‘no 
Detour, to make a v. RR AW APR sa, Bas 
uaa gear tee lL Jel WW SE hw 
Detract v. Well, FA BA; azl Srrat, faar ar auf 
Bal, Aga BAT | 
UF phy GS Gyb ls WI ST F ebegs 
Detraction n. 324, Ha Bar, fa @ar, azarae, faa s 
Va sii KG ee ¢ lig 
-Detractor n. #4 BCAA, ware, 
awaaiat 1 Ws oF lb pie Ws LES YL S £ 
Detrain v. tamgiae Bawa at Aazar | 


by A \, uy a sit bo 
 Detriment.2. seat, Wet, eH, ala | 

gl TP lt Ola 
Detrimental adj, gaat Caf sare aH 


quar 1 Vs 2 5 ce lls ale Gl bola 
Detrition n. faa, faaia; «ga faa STAT | 
bl ee —s Naf ‘hugh blag 
faadl a1 Al Weta a at 
L ol af wr odie b 
Deuce n. ah (aaa), Waar ga; aaa, Vara; ATA, 
qdiad, Za | 
8 somes ot . at (us Hh) “SS 
Deuce to pay, there will be the fstat aq quaat 
qe; 4 BA TI BAA | 
Bee eb 4 Fe ge eh Nye 
Deuced hurry, in a 4ga Heaty atar 1 bye ue Gtk en 
Deus ex machina 42 afta st Se axaqe amas fa 
adt = ( @aKt BIA al aresit ) 
wt) 2 31S calm 4 cis det ay 
é (Lu avi | uls| ie 


“De trop *178z, 


Zid 43 ied 


$end «3 'y tly K 


qazaq at faa, 


Deus misereatur! gz wa st ! ana ear at ! 
at 9 Ls 3s Ig 
Deuteronomy n. S% aaara® deat feara 1 
POLS” Oph + Poy ¢_A> chan) 
Deusen V. HUF, WaT A aNs Al ae mW aw 
Rae az) GS US eh Sh bk oly k aby cbslt 
Devastation n. atarat, carat, BAY, BAR, AU, AT I 
Sti tl Gh os cslel «alr cwhy 
Develop v. agat at agial, Haar ar ar, But a 
BAT, Tsar a |aar, gar ar at sar, fRaraft Rar, 
sae gar ar aa, ae ar gala wear | 
WS lL US ilel Lo big lodge bo lhe bla & bey 
bss US by Ve Fla) cles shoo! ike ga 4 lag 
Sot 
Development #. aati, gala, agdt; Gara; gan; 
aga; THT, Aa; Gaar, Gaara; adits, Bs, Aa, 
aIsaq; aa | 
§ leds ALS th AS Sica t ylg) $s5b@ « cad ‘goal or ot 
oh Sole a 
geal, fat Aral, WeHAl, ATHAT; BBA | 
Sgr thSp, clhty clite 1g «ldo 
Wedd seal; AHA, YS, WH, BHAT t 
Ser Aye cde 1 2Bty the ee Sl, 
Device n. fesna, aata, afa, aed, aia, aM, ae 
Za; %3; alat; faara: aaa; aral t 
ad $ 5l> oJ Ml ‘wa Nei 
4S se 4, BS § Gls eh 
Devices, left to one’s own a74t agit at -aaitax 
aati be 2, se bk oe Al 
Devil n. aaa, aa, Ta, fara, faa, azar, gz, Stet 
THS, HATS Al AeTet Arar | 
59 Vigge  weeta sc Alaon 


BS! a. 


1H) 9 


Deviate v. 


Deviation n. 


# 
6 he 


‘OF Ele ony Sg llat 
Ws ete GMD ee 
Devil a one 3H aft agt i uy ce eb! 
Devil dodger nm. W3I, aaat seAaIeT | 
Nis rap 2 ols «Gorh 
Devil-may-care nm. 37aqre aagat 1 el lene 
Devil’s advocate n. anal, atq at Ha famaaaren | 
Wy 
Devil’s books nm. am% TH 1 c 
Devil take the hindmost aaa faster zara aries. 
Ah Ole 6 ove, a le 
Devil of a fellow, he is a a 3% aaa At Barer 
BAHT z to ool US gil bce Hh o5 


Devil and the deep sea, between the fax gait 


sat aeafl, a Wy Higa a WA CHa | 
Ss oh 4 gab gue as mire pl of asl 
Devil his due, give the gHa% aa Wt Sram at 
ay eet 1 oF 2k lel ow gle oc ote 
Devil!, go to the  @, att soit, eer at! 
: a eck eee 
Devil, this is the very 4% 44a qRee aaa ata & 
a oh off b Sa ce « 
Dévil, hold a candle to the qt aad aa tart 
la gle ue BE oe 


BS we L ey) ute aS 


August 17, 1947 
- ‘Devil, play the @an war, arena fat ysiar, a 
| marat | xe yt Lgl 
‘Devil with, play the 4argar, acarz ear, gad fart 
= Ute ne J yas LST sh, «listel 
_ Devil, printer's n. atari ard | 


as a) per € 3 alte 


AR aad let Vilage Fae 


Devil and he soit appear!, talk of the Saat 
fgat axt alt ae a GET Zt | 
Wy yS Ves wd oS 3 © she 
“Devil and all, the snaucé azaft ar aar | 
keh S 4 <& 
e the art ast ag 


Devil to pay, there sag 


; So aT geiad eet tS Sp cee hh SF ok OT 
Devil v. ag ahs a sass AA Bra sea, Aarrarar 
a @ral Talat | 

GE UGS Vis tle hf pk evi £ ASI SS 2 


> Devilish adj. aga qu, ast, Saar 
. te Olls.8 : ol oly ay 
Devilism n. Rat era a au, 43-424 ar Baas gar 
q ey SF dhs bo, op oF b ph cle 
- Devilment ) . wera; aa-tta; Iz, Fart, azar, 
' Devilry  ) qittra;, feed | 
‘ suo oe ol 6 clew ¢ glass sole foru oy fo) 
_ Devious adj. 3 TSI ga, Asa; Faa-"HUaAsI, FAN, 
| YaI-AzSEI | 
| Se Vow cols ee © sha, RS Se oly by on 
| Devise v. gaa ter, cer faea, sear, ata faa, 
aime sear, Breacat 2 war, aH gar 
Wel tb S set US ce yh UG ol, LS 
: . bye ue SF We go oe % 
7 Brie v. Baa et Far, gg at Bat | 
° . ls = S53 sos ia: Ps) oe 
q Devoid adj. Mas, uaa, AERA 1 pF sce, Se 
 Devoir n. aa, B09, HH; INT: BAA; aIAt-t Bias 
bao or os! t ws! t eli, ‘es sat ¢_/> 
Devolute v. 37% Bar, He zatat Zar | 
4 las ry i dh | WF d+ ~ 
3 Bpeyolntion n. ." gaa qatel sar, agit, atvar 
eS Me ci at hs a —. 
— iDevolve*v. ‘ict aiqar ( #1 ar GH); a Tear; Fay 
amar, fax arar; faaar ( Resigat ) act faaar | 
Ne!) Le SU pect ed ty Tt (es © Ae) Lay HU 
Wb ete het lanes Ht 
> Devonian n. saa mete aga 1 Vis.) © ol, 553 
_ Devonshire n. fawsear As gar at aT | 
3 ct, bk aye AI L1G 
Devote v. & ear; agen, Marat sar ar aa, alg Bar; 
Ba WA; aa SMA, BA Bar, WA Far; aaa 
tlie LET Nis ye highs LUST alge lade ts Wye 
| Lele ths dle flo Shes shi) & 
Devoted adj. fear ga, AAT a Hz fer gm, 477 
THIAIT | 
gob, «ch hye Wo eye b oy! dye bo 
Devotee n. HA, Tal AT | We bye «Ky 


ee 
Ri aig! . 
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Devotion n. afta, ana, aqiara; Gal, Tarts, AaNg, 
araat, alza; Ba, atecaq | 
vale tg by sey tcslbs £ Sq 
et tay 
Devour v. @ SAT; 337 Rl Sar, fans Alar; ALTAR aE 
Gal, Beal, WAT FA, BAsAr, Yel Tsay, aga 
ated Baar, wat at gaa, fae afar 1 
WS eb FS ca ve the JG te SF opeieeus 
MyS> 2 Sot ep sh Wy) tight GF wt, dy 
ach, S257 ae 
Devour the way v. 4g4 a¥ ar Heat Strat ( stele ),, 
HUIS Sear 1 52 Sy ~ (KossnF) ble Ge bk cps 
Devout adj, 47d, Baar, ales, sar gat 1 
CIE lee ethegles ols ys «Sy 
Dew n, ata, Waar 1 At el 
Dew-bright adj. ata-ar yaar, atdt-ar 1 
L. sg» oF L us! 
Dew-drop n, wtatt Fz, atasr atdt | 7 
Se © od wig J Gol 
Dew-fall n. atta famar aaa, aa | 
ele + Sy. 3: ul 
Dewlap n, @u, 7494, 17 41 4a% ae weear gen 
WG while (Ge Wc Lie was Me 
Dexterity n. aa& anefi; faqua, went, aitrt, 
faa, aqua; 22a aaa sa Bar | 
a hse lta Sse agate! «bt jlae + Ps 
1] eS — Pie 
Dextrous adj, wit, za ams, fagm, genz; dt 
aya FHA Saas | 
Vis cl Ce le we Ole ig le F le 86 
Dhow (dow) n. at sare ( st oeat atiart qeraih 
faana ar edtat aq arar aa &) 1 
c he Lot a ved oC an sl 3 IF x) 3 p= vs 
“ (-# rie 9 ul e& 
Diabetes m. a¢ tu, faat Gena at qaeH wa adt 2; 
faarttaa, ots 


‘2 - mS wise b 


fosle lgiyl 


Me, ne une Say 
4a g2 de ‘peal 5 
Diabetic nm. at fata atadtar daft at 1 
» 5 F sks ol ¥ 
Diabolic or diabolical adj. tae, were, azar, 
Gat teh wtles ul, lt 
Diadem nm. aa, FFE, yi aa, UMe, Teena 1 
Sls & 2g ee e er we % ch 
Diaeresis n. ag fama (°° +) wat at Bt a RH 
fReaa fee aa, at qatae faqr sat & as aMAy 
faa fe eater gancr yaaa at | 
Fl #5 | cle Ue bk jpg 92 lee Ce) ONbi ay 
6 use 6° 3 cai ee! Ce Ns bee 
ee LN eh aol. , 
Diaznose v. fart ar dad sia acar | 
bf gk FS \ Soke 
Diagnosis m. tthe vita; titi Tea 
Sen S S, igh J phe 
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Diagonal a., n. Ren a ang, Wet TAT | 
Ss» oes Is a Vex i 
Diagram m, U%8, Wa; AM, aar, taaz 
oe \gX 5 lel (aca 1) ge 6 |Ko 


Dial; Sun dial m. Tele gz, qragt | 
CHF oye cg © cee 
Dialect ». Net, Waa, ws ( feet ara sag aT sini ) 
eat alet | 
de ots (Sod  & cele FT) Lele obs dy 
Dialectics m. a% faa, emma 1 OX fe ilss 4; 
Dialectic adj. aaa, a#iet | b> 6 ro 
Dialogue n. aasta, IAT, TAAAK ETH ST fear az | 
ale WS oe we oy Lex oh FF of 
Diameter n. watz; 12, algreft, alersft | 
Shy eas | x wth ‘oF as) 
Diametrically adv. fasga, fs, dar 
ete cele « SIL 
Diametrically opposed faaga axfeure ar fase | 
aso b GI » KL 
Diamond m. @, wat ales var ar wT 
SG, ky Co eal Yl de 
Diamond cut diamond seat sar A meat FZ, 
gfgart at ara sredar amar dear dt sued ax 
aaa = | 
iG el Wet ps asp HE vo bd) So ow 3 
P s tS Ss wl 2 lus 
Diamond wedding faa ar andtat aedt aig ar 
wat tee bh oF Se Gol F wile b ob 
Diamond, black n. wie du; sige 1 4 ‘toe IK 
Diamond, Glazier’s n. ata ar tia eras aly | 
PSs Bese @y b «ne 
pend, rough #. tr St aan a aq at, aa Az, 
Set Al aga azar anadt frat gu fed et, wt aaett 
qeqed aqdt wiaa fear a ae | 
al lhc bh ipe ie ST ie IT 6 eee 
SOP: Me ec wr 
S- 4 YS 
Diana n, Branch 24, geaar aka, at wt at eae 
fear at: 
o2F Slt oe oH) oye 505 «692 5 she 
- abe 
. Diaper n. act argr faane wit He seas at Ha F, 
aa aged difear, sata 
a) moe 2 2 kok pia! A Me Say oa SS 
: le a) g oe ee 
- Diaphanous adj. frat aan da a, arm, ae 
Sep le es is hol we 
Diaphoretic n. Tatar sia zasht | 
Tle mate Lis ae Cie vem 
Diaphragm n. ort ae 82% Alaa qa; queen KET | 
2 Ce to, 6 @ £ ty os) le 
Diarchy nN. at aa, at SPAT | or a J scale 99 
Diarist n. tfas fear a ty weary | 
Yo 4S, 


(Sar ol 
-* ° 


cas el a diz Jy | 


txeli59y 4b Syys dss 


Diary 2. dss, Sas at 1 dons dys capligy, 
Diarrhoea . 9 aaa, aga FI AAT | 
BT eed ey le bey 


Diathesis n. fadt tat ate ata gaa | 2 
Sher OK do sy) ner Oe can 


iS 


Diatribe nm. eedt axardet ar arataar; wa ater, 


Vet Hausa | 


US oy lee eS dE He ce ees 


Dibble n. gat, att) wa dh 
Dibble v. aha dizat ater ar giat amar 
i Dy \ iy ai a5 oo rare 


Dibs n. avatar Ga (ash aqiai) eat, Gar, quet | 


GHP ey oy (Lote SF whe 5 om 


Dice n., v. Tal, Was Far Aaa, Tar Fea, Te Ga” 
MavaT | be ye le th Keg ik lg T Nye eth cdi 


Dice box n. féfaar faat dia fear Faq FT 


une alg Si Sle _) uN wer Las <* 
Dicephalous adj. faa% ae teat at fax ai; ai-faw p 
V > tO 9® mw 89 Y Je> cl, | bars” 


Dicer n. aia Baraat, gant 1 cole Vy dae = vil 


Dichromatic adj. gat 1 Ss 
Dichromic adj. fae #aa ai wi faa = | 


SWS Ain » IS pe 


Dickey or dicky n. 447; aria aa, BIRR WAT 


aa, BT ast sag wa #, eae; sa ica 


aaa: waz, wart | 
WS fl cs Sg K cal BS et aad 6, a) KE yp leuta 


S ot: 2 Ss ate, £ 338 Hens es ta Ve 
: else Oe 

Dickey bird n. wt& fafgatt bie Que 
Dicky adj. Zeaarat, FAM 1 958 Vs SF 


Dictaphone n. 4% H a 4a feat wt ser Ta a 


fire at war 2 1 
na 


amear | Geel ols fetlae ‘SS AS 


Dictate v. feaarn; oat ar gaa at, aaaredt aa, | 


Sad SIMRL AA, STH ASAT | 
lil ie cs Jis ne WT 


De & 


Dictation 1. aa, ana, era, feaaa; faa, aarat 1 
es AS io 


Dictator n. g74 WT Ba asa, aa AAT TaAaIaT, | 


bk ih gS beflue Se 


feyter; fearaaat | 
CESS. Wy. gS y, slo ao gt Oe eae 


iN Vas: sg \SJ 


Dictatorship n. fexeeet, ferzet us | ae Be Sg LASS 
Dictatorially adv. yataRtd, Fara sea, al) | 


Alt | a De S Ls a Sls Sh 6a 


Diction n. ae, eeaa, WIT, HATA; TAA & a ag e 
Lely wo dy | 
Dicdeueey: n. WI, WA, Td, Tet, se aT i 


gh GS © ty fobs 


seein fata | 
EFS Oat bed 


s 5) On) oy ale Oo ae iss ew see ee 
Dictate or dictates m. wal, g74, fad; FAM, 


cle ce clas Be b ST bl gee 


bse 


fe ical ike eats tS . 


a ean ree 


ete ae aT Oe ee ee 
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AN INDIAN GOVERNOR 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
In construing the word India here it includes 


_ both Hindostan and Pakistan. Hindustan may mean 
the country of the Hindus 
Pakistan may mean the country’ of the Muslims. 


strictly so-called, 


Both the uses are, in my opinion, irregular. Hence, 


I have purposely used the word Hindostan. 


The Khilafat-Swaraj-Non-co-operation Resolution 
of 1920 passed in Calcutta at the Special Session 
of the Congress, which has brought freedom from 
the British yoke, was for both the Hindus and the 
Muslims, designed to induce self-purification so as 
to bring about non-co-operation between forces of 
evil and those of good. Hence, 


1. An Indian Governor should, in his own 
person and in his surroundings, be a teetotaller. 
Without this, prohibition of the fiery liquid is 
well-nigh inconceivable. 


2. He and his surroundings should represent 
hand-spinning as a visible token of identification 
with the dumb millions of India, a token of the 
necessity of ‘bread labour’ and organized non- 
violence as against organized violence on which 
the society of today seems to be based. 


- 3. He must dwell in a cottage accessible to 
all, though easily shielded from gaze, if he is to 
do efficient work. The British Governor naturally 
represented British might. For him and his was 
erected a fortified-residence—a palace to be 
occupied by him and his numerous vassals who 
sustained his Empire. The Indian prototype may 
keep somewhat pretentious buildings for receiving 
princes and ambassadors of the world. For these, 
being guests of the Governor should constitute 
an education in what “ Even Unto This Last’ 
equality of all—should mean in concrete terms. 
For him no expensive furniture, foreign or 
indigenous. Plain living and high thinking must 
be his motto, not to adorn his ‘entrance but to 
be exemplified in daily’ life. 


4. For him there can be no untouchability 
in any form whatsoever, no caste or creed or 
colour distinction. He must represent the best 
of all religions and all things Eastern or Western. 
Being a citizen of India, he must be a citizen 
of the world. Thus simply, one reads, did the 
Khalif Omar, with millions of treasure at his 
feet, live; thus lived Janaka of ancient 
times; thus lived, as I saw him, the Master of 
Eton in his residence in the midst of, and sur- 
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rounded by,the sons of ‘the Lords and Nabobs 
of the British Isles. Will the Governors of India 
of the famished millions do less ? 


5. He will speak the language of the province 
of which he is the Governor and Hindustani, 
the lingua franca of India written in the Nagari 
or Urdu script. This is neither Sanskritized 
Hindi nor Persianized Urdu. Hindustani is 
emphatically the language which is spoken by the 
millions north of the Vindhya Range. 


This does not pretend to be an exhaustive list 
of the virtues that an Indian Governor should 
represent. {t is merely illustrative. 


One would expect that the Britishers who have 
been chosen by [ndian representatives as Governors 
and who have taken the oath of fealty to India 
and her millions would endeavour as far as possible 
to live the life an Indian Governor is expected to 
live. They will represent the best that their country 
has to give to India and the world. 


Calcutta, 17-8-'47' 


GOD IS GOOD 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Not in the same sense as x is good. X is 
comparatively good. He is more good than evil, 
but God is wholly good. There is no evil in Him. 
God made man in His own image. Unfortunately 
for us man has fashioned Him in his own. This 
arrogation has landed mankind in a sea of troubles. 
God is the Supreme Alchemist. In His presence all 
iron and dross turn into pure gold. Similarly does 
all evil turn into good. 


Again God lives but not as we. His creatures 
live but to die. But God is Life. Therefore, goodness 
and all it connotes® is not an attribute. Goodness 
is God. Goodness conceived as apart from Him is 
a lifeless thing and exists only whilst it is a paying 
policy. So are all morals. If they are to live in us 
they must be considered and cultivated in their 
relation to God. We try to become* good because 
we want to reach and realize God. All the dry 
ethics of the world turn to dust because apart 
from God they are lifeless. Coming from God, 
they come with life in them. They a part of 
us and ennoble us. 


Conversely, God conceived without Goodness is 
without life. We give him life in our vain imaginings. 


Calcutta, 17-8-'47 
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KASHMIR AND REFUGEES 


Addressing his post-prayer gathering at Wah on 
August 5, Gandhiji said that he was glad that he was 
able to visit the Refugee Camp at Wah.and see the 
patients in the Camp hospital and other appoint- 
ments in connection with it. He was glad too that 
he was able to pay what was his second visit to 
Panja Saheb. He had a talk with the representa- 
tives of the Camp. 


Before; however, he dealt with matters arising 
out of these talks with the representatives of the 
refugees, he said that he would like to say a word 
about his visit to Kashmir. He had made up his mind 
not to hold any public meeting or address them but 
he was able to see the workers. Begum Saheba 
(wife of Sheikh Abdulla) was constantly with him 
throughout the three days he was in Shrinagar. He 
was able also to see the Maharaja Saheb, the 
Maharani Saheba and Prime Minister Kak Saheb. 


He was sorry that he was not able to see Sheikh 


Abdullah who was undoubtedly the leader of the 
Kashmiris. He had not gone there to see the 
Sheikh Saheb. He was able, however, to hold public 
prayers for two days in Kashmir and one day in 
Jammu. These were attended by thousands. He 
could say that on 15th August, all being well, 
legally the State of Kashmir and Jammu would be 
independent. But he was sure that the State would 
not remain in that condition for long after August 
15. It had to join either the Union or Pakistan. It 
had a predominantly Muslim population. But he saw 
that Sheikh Sahib had fired Kashmiris with local 
patriotism. British paramountcy would terminate 
on the 15th instant. Real paramountcy would then 
commence. He referred to the paramountcy of the 
Kashmiris. They had one language, one culture and, 
so far as he could see, they were one people. He 
could not distinguish readily between a Kashmiri 
Hindu and a Kashmiri Mussalman. In the large 
deputation that he saw it was very difficult for 
him to know whether it was * predominantly 
Muslim or Hindu. Whatever it was, he had no 
hesitation in saying that the will of the Kashmiris 
was the supreme law in Kashmir and Jammu. He 
was glad to say that the Maharaja Saheb 
and the Maharani Saheba readily acknowledged the 
fact. He had the good fortune to read what was 
euphemistically called the Treaty of Amritsar but 
which was in reality a deed of sale. He supposed that 
it would be dead on August 15. The seller was the 
then British Governor-General and Maharaja Gulab 
Singh was the buyer. The treaty going, would the 
State revert to the British and, therefore, to England ? 
If to India, to which part ? He held that without 
going into the intricacies of law which he had no 
right to dilate upon, commonsense dictated that 
the will of the Kashmiris should decide the fate of 
Kashmir and Jammu. The sooner it was done the 
better. How the will of the people would be determin- 
ed was a-fair question. He hoped that the question 
would be decided between the two Dominions, the 
Maharaja Saheb and the Kashmiris. If the four 


could come to a joint decision, much trouble would 
be avoided. After all Kashmir was a big State; it 
had the ‘greatest strategic value, perhaps in all 
India. So much for Kashmir. 


He would now deal with the question of the 

refugees. Among them they were nearly 9000. The — 
Hindus and the Sikhs who discussed the question 
with him said that they were afraid of the approach © 
of August 15. He confessed that he did not in any 
way whatsoever share the fear. Nor could he 
appreciate it. The Muslims had got their Pakistan. 
They could now have no quarrel with the Hindus © 
and the Sikhs of the Punjab. Jinnah Saheb and 
other Muslim Leaguers had given assurances that 
the non-Muslims were as safe in Pakistan as the 
Muslims. He invited the audience to accept the 
assurance. Supposing that the assurance proved ~ 
untrue and the worst fears of the refugees proved 
true, it would be the beginning of the ruin of Islam. 
He refused to believe that Muslim leaders would 
be guilty of such a suicidal act. He asked the 
refugees, men and women, to dispel all fear. If he 
could put off his departure for Noakhali, he would 
gladly pass August 15 in the midst of the refugees 
at Wah. He proposed, however, to do the next 
best thing. The audience saw Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar taking notes of what he was saying. 
She herself belonged’ to the district of Gujarat — 
in Western Pakistan. He had conferred with her 
before coming to the prayer meeting and though 
‘she was otherwise to accompany him t6 Noakhali, 
she had accepted his advice to stay with the refugees 
on his behalf, in order to help them to dispel all 
fear about August 15. He knew that she had no 
such fear. She was with him in Noakhali as was 
also her brother Pyarelalji. She was posted in one 
of the worst affected areas of Noakhali and through 
medical assistance she had become popular among 
the Muslims as she was undoubtedly among the 
Hindus. He had just heard from the District Com- 
missioner, who was a Muslim, that the refugees in 
and about Rawalpindi had nothing to fear. They 
should feel as safe as the Muslim inhabitants. 


Rawalpindi, 5-8-'47 S. N. 
(Adapted from the original in Hindustani) 
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“TO MUSLIMS” 


“The non-Muslim population of the Pakistan js 
showing signs of nervousness. They are developing 
a sense of insecurity about themselves and _ their 
properties. In fairness to you, your God, and your 
history, they should not have felt like this. But 
the British domination during the last two hundred 
years kept them aloof from Islamic history, literature, 
jurisprudence and life; hence, they do not understand 
that they will have as much right and privileges 
in the Pakistan as any other Muslim. 


“ Quaid-e-Azam Mohmmad Ali Jinnah has already 
reminded you of your duties towards the non-Muslim 
minorities, and has assured them on your behalf that 
they-:should have no worry about their future securities 
and prosperity. We, by way of reminder, quote the 
following records of your Quran, Hadis and History. 
We hope you will prove a true Muslim and will 
not falsify the orders of your God and your 
Prophet. The non-Muslims will judge Islam and 


_ Pakistan by your actions. 


“T. The holy Quran says, ‘God may very soon 
bind you and your non-Muslim enomies in a tie of 
friendship. God is capable of doing so. He is kind 
and merciful. Those who neither quarrelled with you 
‘nor turned you out of your house, should be treated 
with justice and courtesy. God loves those who are 
just’ ( Quran, Chapter XXVIII). 


“TI. Again the Book says, ‘ Do not ase offensive 
language about the gods and goddesses of the non- 
Muslims lest they also retort with impertinent 
remarks about your Allah’ (Quran, Chapter VII). 


“TII. The Prophet has said, ‘If any Muslim will 
oppress a non-Muslim, cause him a loss, or burden 
him with duties beyond his capacitiy, or take away 
anything from him without his consent, then on the 
Day of Judgment I will be a supporter of the non- 
Muslim and lodge complaint before God against the 


Muslim’ (Collection of Hadis known as Jamaiul — 


Fawae Volume II, Page 13; also Mishkat ). 
“IV. The Prophet says, ‘I am committed to the 
non-Muslims that they will do whatever they like in 


_ their places of worship. I will not charge them with 


duties beyond their capacity, and I will protect them 
against their foreign enemies, and that they should 
have full liberty and freedom in matters of their 
religion’ (Ibid, page 14). 

“V. ‘The blood of a non-Muslim is as good as 
that of mine,” says that Prophet. ‘ Any Muslim, 
guilty of shedding the blood of an_ innocent 


non-Muslim, will be guilty of shedding my blood” 


(Hayaul Qulub ). 

“VI. Abbus Surwany, a historian of Muslim rule 
in India, records that in Agra, during the reign of 
Sher Shah, the heir-apparent passed by the side 
of a non-Muslim grocers’s house on an elephant. He 
overlooked the grocer’s wife and threw a pan towards 
her. She reported the incident to her husband. The 
husband on enquiry ascertained the identity of the 
offender, but hesitated to lodge complaint against 
the future king. The Muslim neighbours encouraged 
the grocer to complain before the king himself. Sher 
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Shah, when he heard of this incident, issued a warrant 
against the prince, sent for the prince’s wife i.e., his 
own daughter-in-law, and handed over a pan to the 
grocer and said, “Throw this pan towards the wife 
of the prince, vindicate your honour, and make this 
idiot prince feel what it moans to insulé a poor 
man’s wife’ ( Tarikhi Afghane ). 

“VII. Ali, the Caliph, lost his armour coat and 
detected a non-Muslim (Jew) carrying it. He 
produced the thief before his own subordinate Qazi. 
The Qazi demanded evidence. The only witnesses 
available were his wife Fatema, and his sons — Hasan 
and Hossain. The Qazi gave the Jew benefit of doubt 
and Ali lost the coat for all time. The witnesses, 
however eminent, were, according to the Qazz, relations, 
hence interested. The maxim of Islamic Jurisprudence 
is that the justice should not only be done but shown 
to the people that it is being done ( History of Islam ). 

“VIII. At Damascus a palatial mosque was being 
builé by a Muslim king. Its platform encroached 
upon the compound of a church. The Christian 
priest refused to sell the compound land of the 
church for the completion of the mosque. The reigning 
king was bad and ignorant of Muslim law and he 
ordered the forcible construction of the platform over 
the compound land ofthe church. Soon after Omar 
Ibni Abdul Aziz succeeded to the throne, and his 
first action was to demolish the mosque and restore 
the land to the Christian church ( History of Islam). 

“TX. When Muslims occupied Egypt, a soldier 
from Muslim Army aimed his arrow at a statue of 
Jesus. The arrow destroyed the left eye of the statue. 
The Christian custodian lodged ‘a complaint before 
the army commander and demanded redress. The 
commander proclaimed that the Christans had a 
right to aim an arrow and shoot at.the left eye of 
the Muslim Army Commander as penance for his 
incompetency. He admitted that he should not have 
neglected to control a soldier under him ( History 
of Islam). 

1. BEGUM FIRDAUS RIZVI 
(S. D. O.’s Bungalow, Kishorganj) 
2. EMAD UDDIN AHMED 
(Secretary, Subdivisional Muslim League) 
1. Mp. ATHAR ALI 
Imam of Shahidi Mosque, Kishorganj 
2. MD. MUSLEM UDDIN 
Superintendent, Hybatnagar Senior Madrasah 
[ The foregoing is reproduced just as it was 
received. Let us hope that the wise precepts would 
be followed up in action. An ounce of practice is 
worth tons of speeches and writings. 
Sodepur, 13-8-'47 —M: K. G.] 
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MIRACLE OR ACCIDENT ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Shaheed Saheb Suhrawardy and I are living 
together in a Muslim manzil in Beliaghata where 
Muslims have been reported to be sufferers. We 
occupied the house on Wednesday the 13th instant 
and on the 14th it seemed as if there never had 
been bad blood between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. In their thousands they began to embrace 
one another and they began to pass freely through 
places which were considered to be points of 
danger by one party or the other. Indeed, Hindus 
were taken to their masjids by their Muslim 


brethren and the latter were taken by their Hindu . 


brethren to the mandirs. Both with one voice 
shouted “Jai Hind’ or ‘ Hindu-Muslims ! Be One’. 
As I have said above, we are living in a Muslim’‘s 
house and Muslim volunteers are attending to our 
comforts with the greatest attention. Muslim 
volunteers do the cooking. Many were eager to 
come from the Khadi Pratishthan for attendance, 
but I prevented them. I was determined that we 
should be fully satisfied with whatever the Muslim 
brothers and sisters were able to give for our 
creature comforts and I must say that the deter- 
mination has resulted in unmixed good. Here in 
the compound numberless Hindus and Muslims 
continue to stream in shouting the favourite slogans. 
One might almost say that the joy of fraternization 
is leaping up from hour to hour. 


Is this to be called a miracle or an accident ? 
By whatever name it may be described, it is quite 
clear that all the credit that is being given to me 
from all sides is quite undeserved; nor can it be 
said to be deserved by Shaheed Saheb. This sudden 
upheaval is not the work of one or two men. We 
are toys in the hands of God. He makes us dance 
to His'tune. The utmost, therefore, that man can 
do is to refrain from interfering with the dance 
and that he should tender full obedience to his 
Maker’s will. Thus considered, it can be said that 
in this miracle He has used us twoxsas His instru- 
ments and as for myself I only ask whether the 


dream of my youth is to be realizedin the evening 
of my life. 


For those*who have full faith in God, this is 
neither a miracle nor an accident. A’ chain of 
events can be clearly seen to show that the two 
were being prepared, unconsciously to themselves, 
for fraternization. In this process our advent on 
the scene enabled the onlooker to give us credit 
for the consummation of the happy event. 

Be that as it may, the delirious happenings 
remind me of the early days of the Khilafat 
Movement. The fraternization then burst on the 
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public as a new experience. Moreover, we had then 
the Khilafat and Swaraj as our twin goals. Today 
we have nothing of the kind. We have drunk the 
poison of mutual hatred and so this nectar of 
fraternization tastes all the sweeter and the sweetness 
should never wear out. 


In the present exuberance one hears also the 
cty of ‘Long Live Hindustan and Pakistan’ from the 
joint throats of the Hindus and the Muslims. I 
think it is quite proper. Whatever was the cause 
for the agreement, three parties accepted Pakistan. 
It then the two are not enemies one of the other, 
and here evidently they are not, surely there is 
nothing wrong in the above cry. Indeed, if the two 
have become friends, not to wish long life to both 
the States would probably be an act of disloyalty. 


Beliaghata, 16-8-'47 
( Adapted from the original in Gujarati ) 


' SECULAR 

Reverend Kellas, Principal of the Scottish Church 
College, came to see Gandhiji yesterday with some 
members of his staff: The principal question discussed 
was in connection with ‘the relation between edu- 
cation, religion and the State. Gandhiji expressed 
the opinion that the State should undoubtedly be 
secular. Everyone living in it should be entitled to 
profess his,religion without let or hindrance, so long 
as the citizen obeyed the common law of the land. 
There should be no interference with missionary 
effort, but no mission could enjoy the patronage of © 
the State as it did during the foreign regime. | 

While discussing these matters with Principal 
Kellas, Gandhiji incidentally remarked that although 
we had thrown overboard British political supremacy, 
we had not yet been able to throw overboard the 
cultural “one. In his characteristic style, he said, 
‘We have discarded foreign power, not the unseen 
foreign influence.” What he would like the new © 
India of his dream to do was to lay the foundation 
of anew life in keeping.with its natural surroundings. 
In every State in the world today, violence, even 
if it ‘were for so-called defensive purposes only, 


enjoyed a status which was in conflict with the 


better elements of life. “ The organization of the 
best in society”, was the aim to which new India 
should dedicate herself; and this could be done 
only if we succeeded in demolishing the status which 


had been given to goondaism today. 


One of the scientist members of the staff then 
asked Gandhiji what scientific men should do if 
they were now asked by the free Indian Government 
to engage in researches in furtherance of war 
and the atom bomb? Gandhiji promptly replied, 
‘Scientists to be worth the name should resist such 
a State unto death.” 


Calcutes Wlneeay, N. K. BosE 
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THE PINDI SPEECH | 


The prayer meeting of the 31st of July was held in 
the compound of Lala Devraj Anand. But it 
proved too small for it. The consequent over- 
crowding and noise made Gandhiji cut short the 


prayer to Ramadhun only. Speaking after the 


Ramadhuna he said that he had received two letters 
which he would like to answer. The first was in 
English. The handwriting was good, but that was 
little consolation for him. The British were quitting 
India but the people had become so used to slavery 
that they still could not shake off the lure of the 
English language which few could ever hope to 
master. This linguistic conquest constituted a worse 
type of slavery than the conquest by the British 
sword. Every language was good in its own place. 
He would not ask the Zulus or the Dutch in South 
Africa to learn Gujarati for instance. Similarly, he 
would not ask all the sisters assembled there to 
learn English. That was neither possible nor 
desirable. His mother tongue was Gujarati. He 
loved it. But he would not think of making it the 
lingua franca of India. There were hardly a crore 
of Indians who spoke Gujarati but there were 
nearly 21 crores who talked in Hindustani: 
whether they could read or write was a different 
matter. Hindustani was written in the Urdu or 
Nagari script. 

The second letter was written in beautiful Urdu 
handwriting. He encouraged all those who.came in 
contact with him to learn the two scripts and he 
was proud of the fact. He would rather teach Urdu 
to his boys and girls than teach them English. 


In the letter written in English, the writer had 
asked him to spend at least a week in Rawalpindi 
and see with his own eyes what the Hindus had 
suffered. Why should he wish to go to Kashmir ? 
His reply was that ever since he had gone to 
Delhi he had wanted to come to the Punjab. He 
wanted to visit Lahore, Amritsar and Rawalpindi. 
But he believed that he was in God's hands. God 
was the Master of all the universe and He could 
upset the plans of men. The original plan was that 
he would spend a day at Lahore and Amritsar, 
two days at Rawalpindi and at least ten days in 
Kashmir. Now he had only two or three days for 
Kashmir. And that too was in fulfilment of a promise. 


Though he could not stay in the Punjab, he 
had not forgotten them. He had to reach Noakhali 
before the 15th. That again was in fulfilment of a 
promise. He was a devotee of Rama and Rama had 
said that a promise must be kept at any cost. He 
referred to the black flag demonstration that Hindu 
youngmen had arranged at the Amritsar railway 
station. All the time the train stopped they kept 
shouting ‘Gandhi, Go Back’ in English. He had to 
close his ears as he could not stand the noise. 
He closed his eyes also and kept on repeating 
God’s name. They were too noisy and too 
excited, else he would have’ liked to get down 

nd ask them what harm he had done to them to 
deserve such noisy hostility. He knew however that 
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praise and blame must be received with equanimity. 
At the other stations people were extremely well- 
behaved and cordial. He had not been disturbed 
during the night and he was grateful for it. 


In the second letter the writer had objected to 
the prejected recitation from the Quran. If the 
people had been quiet, they would have heard the 
verse from the Quran. It was a fine verse and he saw 
no reason why he should avoid it; simply because 
it was from the Quran and written in Arabic. No 
one could object to the sentiments expressed therein. 
If they wished to live in peace as brave men and 
women, they must cultivate the virtue of tolerance. 
The only right way of fighting the misled Muslims 
was the way of love. But if they did not appreciate 
it, they had the crude way of retaliation open to 
them; but to insult the scriptures of either religion 
because of the misdeeds of its followers was a 
thing which he could never understand. 


Rawalpindi, 6-8-'47 S. N. 


GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Sodepur, 9-8-'47 
MIGRATION TO CALCUTTA 


Gandhiji devoted the whole of his address to the 
situation in Calcutta. His destination, he said, was 
Noakhali but he had been listening the whole day 
long to the woes of Calcutta. Some Muslim friends 
and also some Hindus complained that they (Hindus) 
seemed to have gone mad, not that the Muslims 
had become wiser. But now that the Muslim police 
and officials were almost withdrawn and replaced 
by Hindus, the Hindus had begun to believe that 
they were now free to do what they liked as the 
Muslims were reported to have ‘done under the 
League Ministry. He was not going to examine what 
was done under the League Ministry. His purpose 
was undoubtedly to know what his co-worker 
Dr. Ghosh’s Ministry was doing. Was it true that the 
Muslims were living in terror? If it was at all true, 
it was a severe reflection on the Congress Ministry. 
He was rightly asked before he went up to Noakhali 
to tarry in Calcutta to ‘pour a pot of water over 
the raging fire’ that was burning Calcutta. He — 
would love to give his life if thereby he could 
contribute to the quenching of mob fury. He would 
never be able to subscribe to the theory that the 
doings in Calcutta were the result of goondaism. He 
held that the crude open goondaism was a reflection 
of the subtle goondaism they were harbouring within. 
Hence, it was the duty of the Governments to hold 
themselves responsible for the acts of the goondas 
so-called. He hoped that Calcutta would not present 
the disgraceful spectacle of hot goondaism when 
they were entering upon full responsibility. 

Sodepur, 10-8-'47 

There was an enormous crowd to listen to 
Gandhiji. Their acclamation was piercing. Gandhiji 
had to speak to them for a few minutes to establish 
complete quiet if they wanted the prayer and his 
speech. The audience responded splendidly and 
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listened in perfect silence. He said that he had 
thought that he was to go to Noakhali the next 
day (Monday). Owing to the pressure from 
many Muslim friends who had seen him, he had 
decided to stay to see if he could contribute his 
share in the return of sanity in the premier city 
of India. The argument of the Muslim friends went 
home. He had at the same time said that if he 
did not go to Noakhali and any mishap took 
place, his life would become forfeit as he had said 
already about Bihar. He had seen the Ministers 
and others too during the day. He would like to 
see the places where destruction was said to have 
been wrought by the Hindus. He had also. learnt that 
there were parts of Calcutta which were inacces- 
sible to the Hindus, though many premises therein 
used to be occupied by them. Similar was the case 
with the Hindu localities. His head hung in shame 
to listen to this recital of man’s barbarism. He 
would love to go to these places and see for 
‘himself how much truth there was in these recitals. 
He was told that there were not more than 23% 
Muslims in Calcutta. It was unthinkable that such 
a minority could coerce the majority without 
countenance from or incompetence of authority. 
Similarly it was unthinkable that in the midst of 
a government which knew the art of government, 
the majority could for one moment be permitted 
to coerce the minority. He was also told that what 
the Muslim police and officers were alleged to be 
doing before, now that the Congress Ministry was 
in power,’the Hindu police and officers had become 
partial in the administration of justice. If this 
wretched spirit of communalism had entered the 
police force, the prospect was black indeed. He 
hoped that the police would realize the dignity of 
their profession. 


Sodepur, 11-8-’47 


This @vening I must devote to answering some 
questions addressed to me. One of them complains 
that prominent men were admitted but compara- 
tively unknown persons were insulted. There was 
an inordinate rush throughout the day, it being 
Sunday. I agree that when there is such a rush, 
there should be no distinction made between known 
and unknown persons. But I had given previous 
appointments to some who had to be admitted. 
Then there were many who were specially working 
for the day. I would, therefore, plead with those 
who may feel disappointed on such occasions to 
have forbearance and patience as I would plead with 
the volunteers to be uniformly courteous and gentle 
with the public. 


I read something about the ‘Chittagong flood 
the day before yesterday, when I came to Calcutta. 
This is the third day and and I see that the angry 
waters have not subsided, and the extent of loss 
to life and property no one can yet assess with. any 
degree of accuracy. It is hardly necessary to remind 
ourselves in the face of such catastrophe that we 
may not think of East or West or Pakistan and 
Hindustan. Adversity makes strange bed-fellows. 


whole heart goes out 


August 24, 1947 


Surely then those who were bed-fellows till yester- 
day must not cease to be at least on such occasions, 
whatever their political or religious differences 
might be or might have done. It is a calamity to 
cope with not merely for East Bengal but for the 
whole of Bengal, and not for Bengal only but certainly 
for the whole of India. There must be a strong 
reliable committee to collect and distribute funds. 
Local men come first. Round them can arise an 
All-Bengal Relief Committee, and if need be an All- 
India one. No trouble need be given to all India 
if Bengal alone can cope with the situation. My 
to Chittagong in its dire 
calamity. May the survivors bear it with fortitude. 


Correspondents continue to ask all sorts of 
questions about appointments of Governors, Mini- 
sters and the like, as if I was a member of the 
Congress Working Committee or could affect its 
decisions. I know and admit that I have and shall 
always retain by right of service a place in the 
hearts of Congressmen. I know too that I shall 
forfeit that place immediately I begin to overstep 
my limits. Legal status I have none, moral status 
can be retained only so long as the moral platform 
is firmly held. 


Do you agree that the leaders of both the 
communities should go to East and West Bengal 
and show that they have no differences now to 
quarrel over ? 


My answer is emphatically ‘ yes’, if the leaders 
are one at heart. If the word belies the thought, 
the going about will be worse than useless. The 
newspaper war still continues. I would always prefer 
an open war to the war of hearts. Are we sure 
that the leaders trust one another ? My fear is that 
neither at the top nor at the bottom are we cleansed 
of hypocrisy. I can, therefore but repeat my old 
argument that we must unlearn the habit of 
retaliation in every shape and form. Blow for blow 
is a crude form and probably more excusable than 
the subtle one of evil thought for its kind. Thought | 
is the root of speech and deed. I am sorry that I am 
unable to return a more comfortable answer. There 
is none that I know. This is said to hearten ourselves, 
not to dishearten us. For, I have said the naked 
truth. Within my experience it ever heartens. Is it 
not heartening to know the true remedy for a 
disease? Any other is a palliative and in the end 
aggravates the disease. 


Sodepur, 12-8-’47 


Gandhiji said that the 15th instant was to bea 
landmark in India’s history. It was a day when 
India would be declared free of ,»the — foreign 
yoke. It ‘was to»-be an independent nation. He 
had said how the day was to be observed, but he 
was probably alone in the view. Already there 
was an announcement that the Muslims of Calcutta 
were to observe it as a day of mourning. He hoped 
that it was not true. No man could be compelled 
to observe the day in a particular manner. It was 
to be a perfectly voluntary act. He would ask his 
Muslim countrymen not to mourn over the freedom. 


e 
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; _Gandhiji’s proposal without 
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The present distemper was to go. What were the 
Hindus in Pakistan to do? They should salute the 
Pakistan flag if it meant the freedom and equality 
of all in every respect, irrespective of caste, colour 
or creed. He had heard further that on that 
day the Indians in the French‘ and Portugese 
possessions were to declare their freedom of France 
and Portugal respectively. That, he said, would bea 
thoughtless act. It would be a sign perhaps of 
arrogance. The British were retiring, not the French 
and the Portugese. He, undoubtedly, held the view 


' that the Indians in these possessions were bound to 


merge in Independent India in good time. Only the 
Indians in those territories should not take the law 
in their own hands. They had constitutional means 
open to them and then there was their Chief 
Minister who had vindicated the freedom of 
Indonesia. Surely, he was not going to neglect his 
own kith and kin in the two possessions. If they 
had any doubt about the validity of his advice, 
they should act on Panditji’s advice.’ 


He then came to another important subject. 
They knew that he prolonged his stay in Calcutta 
by two days at the instance of Muslim friends. 
Last night Shaheed Saheb Suhrawardy came to 
see him. He suggested that it would be contrary 
to his (Gandhiji’s) practice to leave Calcutta while 
it was going through the horrors of communal 
strife. Shaheed Saheb suggested that Gandhiji should 
prolong his stay in the city and work until feal 
peace was restored. Gandhiji replied that Suhra- 
wardy Saheb and he should live under the same 
roof in the disturbed parts. It would be best to 
live unprotected by the police or the military. In 
brotherly fashion, they would approach the people, 
argue with them and tell them that now that 
partition had taken place by agreement, there was no 
longer any reason why the parties should quarrel. 
The decision of the Boundary Commission was 
going to be announced in a day or two, and it 


was in the fitness of things that all the parties 


should abide by the decision in a becoming manner. 
After all, the parties had appointed an arbitration 
tribunal. They were in honour bound to abide by 
the award whatever it was. 


Gandhiji’s proposal to Suhrawardy Saheb was 
of such an important nature ‘that the latter could 
not afford to give a hasty reply. Gandhiji had, there- 
fore, asked Shaheed Saheb to consult his aged 
father as well as his daughter before coming to a 
decision. ; 

During the afternoon, Mr. Usman, the ex-Mayor 
of Calcutta, had arrived with Shaheed Saheb’s 
message stating that the latter had accepted 
reservation. It was 
now time, therefore, for the two friends to choose 
quarters in the midst of the worst affected areas 
and see what could be done by joint effort. 


Gandhiji said that he was warned that Shaheed 


Saheb was not to be relied upon. The same thing was 


said about him ( Gandhiji ) also. He was described 
as the worst enemy of Islam. He was supposed to 
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be a consummate hypocrite. God alone knew men’s 
hearts. He asserted that he spoke and acted as he 
believed. He had known Shaheed Saheb since -the 
days of the Faridpore Conference, to which the late 
Deshbandhu had taken him. Nobody had any right 
to prejudge anybody. He would trust as he expected 
to be trusted. Both would live under the same 
roof, and have no secrets from each other. They 
would together see all the visitors. People should 
have the courage to speak out the truth under all 
circumstances and in the presence of those against 
whom it had to be said. 


Gandhiji finally referred to what the ,common 
citizen could do in order to help the cause. They 
were to bless them on the mission on which they 
were embarking. 


Beliaghata, 14-8-'47 


Gandhiji was able to adjust a packed audience 
which listened tohim without the slightest distur- 
bance. He first said that the next day was the 
fixed day of deliverance from the foreign yoke. 
It was, therefore, a great day. They were bound to 
celebrate it. In his opinion it was a day when both 
the Dominions were to shoulder a heavy burden. 
He invited everyone to have twentyfour hours’ fast 
and prayer during the day, for the well-being of 
India as a whole and pass it in spinning as much as 
possible. For, it was hand-spinning that had knit the 
poor and the rich together and that had given 
occupation to countless men and women who were 
without occupation. 


He then returned to the reason for his postpon- 
ing the visit to Noakhali and coming to stay in 
the present place. He said that Shaheed Saheb had 
come to see him and induce him to do his bit in 
bringing about peace in Calcutta which was burning. 
The appeal had its effect upon him. He agreed 
provided Shaheed Saheb went with him to the 
affected areas and stayed there under the same 
roof with him, till the fury had abated and till 
complete friendship between the two communities 
was restored. Therefore, they were to work with 
one mind without mental reservation and without 
any secrets in the matter from one another. Shaheed 
Saheb took one night to confer with his aged father 
and his daughter and sent over his decision the 
next day. Artd he sent one message which brought 
them tothe present place yesterday. He had many . 
warnings also against Shaheed Saheb. He was 
unaffected by the warnings. He was bound to 
believe his word as he expected him to accept his 
( Gandhiji’s) word. Let them not think that they — 
were to neglect the parts of Calcutta which were. 
deserted by their Hindu inhabitants and were 
occupied by Muslims. They were working for the 
peace of the whole of Calcutta and he invited his 
audience to believe with them that if Calcutta 
returns to sanity and real friendship, then Noakhali 
and the rest of India would be safe. He mentioned 
that Shaheed Saheb was in the building, but he had, 
with his consent, kept himself away from ‘the 
meeting as he wanted to avoid being the slightest 
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cause of irritation to the meeting. But he was glad 
that the audience had exhibited becoming tolerance 
and: gave him the courage to bring Shaheed Saheb 
to the meeting. After all they should live and work 
together in the open and perfect co-operation if 
their difficult mission was to succeed. 


Calcutta, 15-8-'47 


Gandhiji insisted on walking to the meeting 
which was held at Rash Bagan Maidan, Beliaghata, 
Calcutta. A very large congregation attended. The 
crowd through which he was to pass was so tense 
that what was five minutes’ walk took twenty 
minutes to cover. Gandhiji congratulated Calcutta 
on Hindus and Muslims meeting together in perfect 
friendliness. Muslims shouted the same slogans of 
joy as the Hindus. They flew the tricolour without 
the slightest hesitation. What was more, the Hindus 
were admitted to mosques and Muslims were admitted 
to the Hindu mandirs. This news reminded him 
of the Khilafat days when Hindus and Muslims 
fraternized with one another. If this exhibition 
was from the heart and was not a momentary 
impulse, it was better than the Khilafat days. The 
simple reason was that they had both drunk the 
poison cup of disturbances. The nectar of friend- 
liness should, therefore, taste sweeter than before. 
He was however sorry to hear that in a certain 
part the poor Muslims experienced molestation. 
He hoped that Calcutta including Howrah will be 
entirely free from the communal virus for ever. 
Then indeed they need have no fear about East 
Bengal and the rest of India. He was sorry, there- 
‘ fore, to hear that madness still raged in Lahore. 
He could hope and feel sure that the noble 
example of Calcutta, if it was sincere, would affect 
the Punjab and the other parts of India. He then 

referred to Chittagong. Rain was no respecter of 
persons. It engulfed both Muslims and Hindus. It 
was the duty of the whole of Bengal to feel one 
with the sufferers of Chittagong. 


He then referred to the fact that the people 
realizing that India was free, took possession of the 
Government House and in affection besieged their 
new Governor Rajaji. He would be glad if it meant 
only a token of the people’s power. But he would 
be sick and sorry if the people thought that they 
could do what they liked with the. Government and 
other property. That would be criminal lawlessness. 
He hoped, therefore, that they had of their own 
accord vacated the Governor’s palace as readily as 
they had occupied it. He would warn the people 
‘that now that they were free, they would use the 
freedom with wise restraint. They should know 
that they were to treat the Europeans who stayed 
in India with the same regard asthey would expect 
for themselves. They must know that they were 
masters of no one but of themselves. They must 
not compel anyone to do any thing against his 
will. 


Calcutta, 16-8-'47 


There was a greater rush than yesterday. Con- 
sequently, there was noise where the pressure was 
felt. Gandhiji therefore stopped the usual bhajan 
and refused to speak if the noise did not subside. 
He asked Shahéed Saheb to speak with his powerful 


voice. He, complying with the request, spoke and 


the vast audience listened to him in silence and 
punctuated his :remarks with applause when he 
lustily shouted Jai Hind and said he was proud 
to be a loyal inhabitant of West Bengal. He was 
then followed by Gandhiji. He expressed his pleasure 


‘that at the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan the tricolour 


was hoisted by an elderly Harijan mehtarani who 
was faithfully serving the institution. Similarly, for 
a District Congress Committee (of which he had 
forgotten the name for the moment), a Harijan 
girl performed the hoisting ceremony. This was 
along right lines and in keeping with the present 
fraternal spirit of Calcutta. He hoped that the | 
spirit was permanent and that there would be no 
trace of untouchability or inequality in Hinduism 
and that Hindus and Muslims being from the same 
God, would never quarrel among one another. If 
this spirit persisted, it would spread throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Then there would be no 
fear of disturbance in Noakhali or the Punjab. 

He then proceeded to refer to the crowd taking 
possession of the Government House. It was a 
matter of shame that there was a show of the 
military to induce thé crowd to vacate the Govern- 
ment House. He was also grieved to learn that 
some plate in the Government House was pilfered. 
He would be glad to find that the plate was 
returned to the Government House. He then 
mentioned that an American friend who was with 
the Qaid-e-Azam told him the day before that the 
Qaid-e-Azam said that India would show: to the 
world that there was nolonger any quarrel between 
the two and that there was no majority and minority 
community. Rajaji, their Governor, confirmed the 
same information. | 
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MANY ROADS, ONE GOAL 


Everyday, in one quarter of Calcutta or another, 
the same question has been cropping up: how can 
we trust the Mussalmans, how can we trust Suhra- 
wardy Saheb after the bitter things we have 
experienced for one whole year? Gandhiji has 
unfailingly tried to lift the audience from this emo- 
tional way of looking at things to political sanity. 

Speaking the other day to a group of students, 
he said that they should remember that the Muslim 
League was fighting for a political objective viz., 
the establishment of Pakistan. The rest of India 
was against the vivisection; its aim was to preserve 
India undivided. Whatever the cause actuating the 
patties, they, the British Government, the Congress, 
the League and the Sikhs ultimately accepted 
partition of India. Having got Pakistan, Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah says that in Pakistan there is equality of 
treatment for all — Muslims and all minorities, the 


~ Congress claiming likewise. 


The fact towards which Gandhiji has been draw- 


_*ing pointed reference at every meeting, or among 


every group where opportunity presents itself, is 
that now that the struggle for Pakistah and Akhand 
Hindustan is over, we must settle down to the 
reality, that in each State Hindus and Mussalmans 
have to live together as common citizens. ¥ any of 
them still swore by the past, it would not help but 
hinder us in our forward march. We have to accept 
facts, and try to convert every citizen into a worthy 
member of either State. If we treated the Mussal- 
mans in the Indian Union as aliens who had fought 
for Pakistan and tried to keep them in subjection, 
we would only succeed in proving our political 
bankruptcy. Today they were no less citizens of 
the Union than anyone else. The Mussalmans, he 
has been pointing out, had accepted the fact of 
their Indian citizenship; and as proof of that, every- 
one of them, from Mr. Suhrawardy downwards, had 
been lustily shouting Jai Hind. 

But in the speech in Narkeldanga, the other 
day, Gandhiji referred to a deeper matter. He said 


that there were indications that all was not well 


with the Mussalmans. Some Hindus were now 
beginning to feel that they had the upper hand, 
and some Mussalmans were. afraid that they would 
have to play the underdog in the Union today. 
Gandhiji said that this would be shameful indeed. 
If a minority in India, minority on the score of its 
religious profession, was made to feel small on that 
account, Gandhiji could only say that this India 
was not the India of his dreams. In the India for 
whose fashioning he had worked all his life every 
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man Sora ae of status, whatever his reli- 
gion was. The State was bound to be wholly 
secular. He went so far as to say that no denomi- 


national educational institution in it should enjoy 
State patronage. 


All subjects would thus be equal in the eye of 
the law. But every single individual would be free 
to pursue his own religion without let or hindrance, 
so long as it did not transgress the common law. 
The question of the * protection of minorities * was not 
good enough for him; it rested upon the recognition of 
religious grouping between citizens of the same State. 
What he wished India to do, was to assure liberty 
of religious profession to every single individual. 
Then only India could be great, for it was perhaps 
the one nation in the ancient world, which had 
recognized cultural democracy, whereby it was held 
that the roads to God were many, but the goal 
was one, because God was one and the same. In 


fact the roads were as many as there were indivi- 
duals in the world 


Calcutta, 19-8-'47 N. K. BOSE 
GANDHIJI’S POS T-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Beliaghata, 17-8-'47 
<a BOILS 
Gandhiji said that it was well for Shaheed Saheb 


to speak sweet things. They were justified. There was 
no exaggeration in his speech. But he felt bound: 
to draw attention to certain disturbing things. They 
should not be drowned in the pardonable exuberance 
they were witnessing. There were isolated spots in 
Calcutta where it was not all well. He had heard 
that in one spot the Hindu residents were not 
prepared to welcome back the Muslim- residents 
who were obliged to leave their place. All this 
was bad. It was like a bad boil in‘an otherwise 
wholesome body. If the boils were not looked after in 
time, they might poison the body. 

Then he mentioned a letter he had received 
from Mohammed Habibullah Bahar, Secretary of the 
Muslim League. He made a worthy suggestion about 
a joint influential committee going to the East and 
West of Bengal and consolidate the good work being 
done in Calcutta. He hoped the suggestion would be 
quickly acted upon. Another suggestion was that the 
havoc caused by the flood in the East Bengal should 
be a joint concern of the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 
He agreed and hoped that there would be a body 
of Hindu and Muslim workers who would tackle 
the subject efficiently. Both grain and workers were 
wanted more than money. The Mayor of Calcutta 
had sent him acheque for Rs. 15,000 in aid of relief. 


He was thankful for the cheque. He would see to 
it that it was well employed. 
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CHANDRANAGORE 

Gandhiji then turned to Chandranagore from 
which the news was received that the Admi- 
nistrator’s bungalow was surrounded by those who 
called themselves satyagrahis but were in _ fact 
duragrahis, if the statement received by him was 
true. It was suggested that he had approved of the 
step. He must say it was wholly untrue. Some 
persons had come to him and he had said that this 
was no time for satyagraha. There never could be 
any for duragraha. Pandit Nehru was there to look 
after such affairs. After all the French were a 
great people, lovers of liberty. They must not be 
subjected to any strain by India which had come 
in possession of liberty. India was bound to protect 
the French Possessions in India against any untoward 
action by the Indians. So he was glad that the Chief 
Minister had proceeded to Chandranagore to find 
out the truth and do what he could. 

/ THE POLICE 

Continuing, Gandhiji dealt with the way in 
which the people were treating the police who 
were posted to protect Shaheed Saheb and 
him. It was most improper to disregard the police 
instructions. He had’seen them undertaking their 
difficult task with exemplary patience and courtesy. 
It was wrong for crowds to take the law in their 
own hands. That way lay slavery, not freedom. He 
warned the public that he was thinking of approach- 
ing the authorities to withdraw their forces, for, 
he did not like them to be subjected to insult for 
doing a public ’duty. He, however, expected that 
the crowd would become perfectly orderly, so that 
the comtemplated withdrawal might not be necessary. 
The police and the military today were after all 
servants of the public and not their masters. 

THE ID 

ie: Gandhiji referred to the coming Id 
celebration. For twenty years in South Africa he 
had participated in the celebration with Muslim 
friends in masjids. Now that a flood of goodwill 
was sweeping over the city of Calcutta, he expected 
everyone to take such steps as would render the 
friendly feeling permanent. It was easy to share in 
a rising tide of emotion; but it was quite another 
matter to produce constructive workers who would 
toil from day to day in order to consolidate the 
feeling. Gandhiji would love to see such work in 
the city, for, he was sure that its effect would then 
be felt by the rest of the country. If they failed to 
do this, Gandhiji warned them, today’s freedom 
would prove only a nine days’ wonder. 
Beliaghata, 19-8-’47 

NO SUBJECTION | 

Gandhiji apologized for being 1+ hours late. His 
party was not at fault. Because of the misdeeds of 
the majority, who were Hindus in Kanchrapara, the 
Chief Minister, Shaheed Saheb, he and others had 
to go to Kanchrapara. Then on return they were 
stopped by parties who wanted to acclaim their 
joy. This sort of acclamation, if it was not temper- 
ed with restraint, would kill their leaders and then 
they would deplore the embarrassing affection. He 


then warned them agains being ceutale elated by 
all the fraternization that they were witnessing. 
Behind it there were pointers like Barrackpore, 
Kanchrapara and other places he could mention. 
He would not let them plead excuse or extenuation. 
There was neither excuse nor extenuation for the 
majority in Pakistan or Hindustan. If the Hindu 
majority treasured their religion and duty, they 
would be just at all cost. They would overlook the 
limitations or mistakes of the minority who had no 
one but the majority to look to for justice. He had 
to listen not without shame and sorrow to the 
statement that a Muslim friend made to him. He 
said with a sigh that there was nothing left but a 
kind of subjection to the Hindu majority and they 
might have to suffer in silence the playing of music 
before mosques whilst they were offering prayers. 
He would have no such despair on the part of ~ 
Muslims. The friend, who made the remark, did not 
realize that he unconsciously implied that the 
Muslim majority would inflict revenge in Pakistan. 
He hoped it would never be so either in Hindustan 
or Pakistan. The proper thing was for each majority 
to do their duty in all humility, irrespective of what 
the other majority did in the other State. He 
suggested, therefore, that until the Prime Ministers 
of Pakistan and the Union agreed upon another 
course in both the States, the practice that was 
followed during the British regime often under 
compulsion, should be fully and voluntarily followed 
in both the States. Those who thought that they 
could haughtily impose their will on the minority . 
were foolish and were vastly mistaken. If, therefore, 
they wanted toconsolidate the prevailing goodwill, 
they would see to it that they acted on the square 
under all circumstances. 
Calcutta, 20-8-'47 

The prayer was held at Khengrapati, Barrackpore, 
which was a unique scene in fraternization. More 
than four lakhs of people of all classes and 
communities attended the meeting. People failing 
to go near the venue of the meeting thronged 
round on the roofs of the adjoining buildings. 
Hundreds of people were seen even climbing on all 
the available trees in the area: 

CHITTAGONG 

Then Gandhiji drew attention to Giteauare 
and said that it was their duty to collect funds, 
distribute food and clothings and medical necessaries. 


Enough volunteers should be sent to afford relief. 


He was glad to find that the Marwadi Relief Society 
as also the Friends’ Service under Mr. Muirhead 
had already sent workers to the scene. 
THE PUNJAB 

Referring to the Punjab, Gandhiji said that he 
had received letters to the effect that now that 
there was peace in Calcutta, he should proceed to 
the Punjab. He said that when God called him, he 
would most certainly go there. But the two Prime 
Ministers of the two Dominions had announced 
that their major preoccupation would be to restore 
complete peace in the Punjab. They would use 
every resource at their disposal to establish peace 
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and they would mobilize the public opinion of the 


Punjab. This should be enough for them to hope 
that things in the Punjab would be as good as in 
Calcutta. The two Prime Ministers of the Punjab 
and Master Tara Singh and Master Giani Kartar 
Singh have said likewise. 

Mentioning about the Central Peace Committee, 
Gandhiji said that it should consolidate the results 
so far achieved. They had to see that poor Muslims 
were rehabilitated just as the Hindus had to be 
rehabilitated in the areas from which they had 
been evacuated. Local peace committees should be 
set up in each mohalla; and they: must find at 
least one Hindu and one Muslim of clean heart 
to work together. These committees must tour the 
areas under their jurisdiction. They should work 
to create the feeling of friendliness wherever it 
was lacking. For the purpose of rehabilitation they 
would have to go into details. Food, shelter and 
clothings had to be found for the evacuees return- 
ing to their homes. It would be a great day indeed 
for Calcutta if its men and women co-operated in 
this manner te consolidate their good feelings, 
which had been so much in evidence during the last 
few days. In this task all the parties were to 
co-operate. For, now that all the parties concerned 
had come to an agreement with regard to the 
division of India into two dominions, there was no 
longer any reason to quarrel and they could join 
hands in the task of restoring peaceful conditions. 

NATIONAL FLAGS 

Gandhiji then referred to the question of flags. 
Personally he was of opinion that as the two States 
were on friendly terms with one another, there was 
no reason why they could not display each other's 
flag in the two dominions just as England and 
America could do. 

THE Cow 

Gandhiji then referred to the proposal of stopping 
cow slaughter by means of legislation in the Indian 
Union. He said that he was of opinion that if they 
tried to do so through law, it would be a great 
mistake. He had been a devotee of the cow for 
over half a century. She had a permanent place in 
the economy of India. The cow can indeed be saved 

-if they could steal into the hearts of the Muslims 
in such a way that they voluntarily undertook the 
responsibility out of deference to the feelings of 
their Hindu friends. This had been abundantly 
demonstrated during the Khilafat days. Now that 
India was free, the same old relation could be 
restored if they behaved towards one another 
correctly. 


Hinduism, he lastly said, would be wrongly served 


if compelling legislation was resorted to in such 

matters. Hinduism could only be saved by doing 

unadulterated justice to man to whatever religion 

he might belong. 

Park Circus, Calcutta, 21-8-'47 
JOINT FLAGS 

-Gandhiji drew attention to the flying of the joint 

flags of Pakistan and the Indian Union that were being 

‘prominently flown in the audience and hoped that 


that pleasing sight would be universal in India. He 
was glad too that Shaheed Saheb had suggested the 
revival of the slogan *‘ Hindu-Muslim ki Jai’,:for it 
was started during the palmy Khilafat days. He 
recalled the memory of the old days when a Muslim 
fellow. prisoner used to sing Iqbal’s sare jahanse 
achchha. He used to have it sung equally sweetly by 
the late Saraladevi Chowdharani. The third time 
was this evening when he heard it sung with equal 
sweetness and force. The words of the poem were 
as sweet as the tune. And among them what could 
be sweeter than that religion never taught mutual 
hatred? He hoped and prayed that the beginning 
thus auspiciously made. would last for ever and that 
they would never appeal to the sword for the 
solution of their difficulties. If that was to be so, 
they would see that no untoward incidents were 
allowed to happen and flimsy things were not 
exaggerated so as to make them look like a communal 
disturbance as had come to his notice even that 
very day. He pleaded, too, that a strong rehabilitation 


committee would collect funds enough to give aid 
where it was required. 
IMPARTIALITY 


Absolute impartiality was needed to bring all 
the evacuees to their places. There was a complaint 
that certain Muslims, who used to supply carts for 
transfer of goods from place to place, were displaced 
during the direct-action days. They had not found 
any other occupation. He was clear that if the 
statement was true, they should be reinstated. 
What was then to be done with the substitutes 
who were imported from other provinces? It was 
a ticklish question. But it was not beyond the wit 
of merchants. Where there was a will, there was a 
way. In scrupulous attention to such matters lay 
the foundation for permanent unity. There was, too, 
the question of landlords taking an undue advantage 
of the evacuees who were eager to return. They 
must not expect payment for the days chat the 
busties were unoccupied or think of charging higher 
rents. He added that if they were quite honest in 
all their dealings and both the communities were 
true to one another, he was sure that the union of 
hearts would act unfailingly on the Punjab and help 


the good work that was being done by the ministers 
of the two dominions. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION AWARD 

He then came to the award of the Umpire in the 
Boundary Commission. The Umpire was chosen by 
all the parties to the dispute. It would be unjust 
and unworthy to impute motives to the Umpire. He 
was specially invited by the parties to the thankless 
task. The parties and the public they represented, 
were loyally to abide by the award. No award 
that he knew —and he had to do with many arbitra- 
tions—completely satisfied the parties. But having 
made the choice they were bound to carry out the 
terms of the award. No doubt the best way was 
for the parties to adjust differences themselves. 
This royal road was open to them any time as 
Khwaja Saheb Nazimuddin and Dr. Ghosh, the 


two Premiers had wisely pointed out. 
(Continued on p. 303) 
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HOW TO SAVE THE COW? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

There is serious ignorance about the place of 
the cow in Hinduism and in the economy of Indian 
life. At the same time that India has become 
independent of foreign rule, by common consent it 
has been cut into twain so as to induce the 
untenable belief that one part is popularly described 
as Hindu India and the other part as Muslim India. 
Like all superstitions, this of Hindu and Muslim 
India will die hard. The fact is that the Indian 
Union and Pakistan belong equally to all who call 
themselves and are, sons of the soil, irrespective of 
their creed or colour. 

Nevertheless, a large number of vocal Hindus 
have begun to believe the superstition that the 
Union belongs to the Hindus and that, therefore, 
they should enforce their belief by law even among 
non-Hindus. Hence an emotional wave is sweeping 
the country,in order to secure legislation prohibiting 
the slaughter of cows within the Union. 

In this state, which I hold, is based on ignorance, 
claiming to be a knowing lover and devotee, second 
' to none in India of the cow, I must try in the 
best manner I can to dispel the ignorance. 

Let us at the outset realize that cow worship 
in the religious sense is largely confined to Gujarat, 
Marwad, the United Provinces and Bihar. Marwadis 
and Gujaratis being enterprizing merchants, have 
succeeded in making the greatest noise without at 
the same time devoting their business talent to the 
solution of the very difficult question of conserving 
the cattle wealth of India. 

It is obviously wrong legally to enforce one’s 
religious practice on those who do not share that 
religion. 

In so far as the pure economic necessity of cow 
protection is concerned, it can be easily secured if 


the question was considered on that ground alone. . 


In that event all the dry cattle, the cows who give 
less milk than their keep and the aged and unfit 
cattle would be slaughtered without a second thaught. 
This soulless economy has no place in India, 
although the inhabitants of this land of paradoxes 
may be, indeed, are guilty of many soulless acts. 

Then how can the cow be saved without having 
to kill her off when she ceases to give the economic 
quantity of milk or when she becomes otherwise an 
uneconomic burden ? The answer to the question 
can be summed up as follows : 

1. By the Hindus performing their duty 
towards the cow and her progeny. If they did 
so, our cattle would be the pride of India and 
the world. The contrary is the case today. 

2. By learning the science of cattle breeding. 
Today there is perfect anarchy in this work. 
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3. By replacing the present cruel method 
of castration by the humane method practised 
in the West. 
4. By thorough reform of the pinjarapoles of 
India which are today, as a rule, managed 
ignorantly and without any plan by men who 
do not know their work. 
5. When these primary things are done, it 
will be found that the Muslims will, of their 
own accord, recognize the necessity, if only for 
the sake of their Hindu brethren, of not 
slaughtering cattle for beef or otherwise. — 
The reader will observe that behind the foregoing 
requirements lies one thing and that is ahimsa, 
otherwise known as universal compassion. If that 
supreme thing is realized, everything else becomes 
easy. Where there is ahimsa, there is infinite 
patience, inner calm, discrimination, self-sacrifice 
and true knowledge. Cow protection is not an easy 
thing. Much money is wasted in its name. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of ahimsa the Hindus 
have become destroyers instead of saviours of the 
cow. It is even more difficult than the removal of 
foreign rule from India. 
Calcutta, 22-8-'47 

[ Note : The average quantity of milk that the 
cow in India yields is said to be roughly 2 lbs. per 
day, that of New Zealand 14 lbs., of England 15 lbs., 
of Holland 20 lbs. The index figure for health goes 
up in proportion to the increase in the yield of milk. 


23-8-'47 —M. K. G.] 


IS HARIJAN WANTED? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


It occurs to me that now that freedom from 
British rule has come, the Harijan papers are no 
longer wanted. My views remain as they are. In the 
scheme of reconstruction for Free India, its villages 
should no longer depend, as they are now doing, on 
its cities, but cities should exist only for and in the 
interest of the villages. Therefore, the spinning 
wheel should occupy the proud position of the centre, 
round which all the life-giving village industries 
would resolve. But this seems to be receding into 
the background. The same thing can be said of 
many other things of which I used to draw a tempting 
picture. I can no longer dare to do so. My life has 
become, if possible, more tempestuous than before. 
Nor can I at present claim any place as a permanent 
habitation. The columns are predominantly filled by 


_my after-prayer speeches. In the original I contribute 


on an average, only one and a half columns per week. 
This is hardly satisfactory. I would like, therefore, 
the readers of the Harijan weeklies to give me their 
frank opinion as to whether they really need their 
Harijan weekly to satisfy their political or spiritual 
hunger. They should send their answers to the Editor 
of the Harijan, Ahmedabad, in any of the languages 
in which they get their weekly, telling me very 
briefly at the same time, why, ‘f they need it. In the 
left hand upper corner of the envelope containing the 
answer, the writer should state: “ About Harijan”. 
Calcutta, 24-8-'47 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE 


Since the miraculous 15th of August, when the 
sundered communities in Calcutta suddenly woke 
up to the fact that they were friends, everyone has 
been asking: “ How can this great emotional change 
be consolidated ? How can the peace, that has been 
established, be made permanent ? ” 

Gandhiji has himself provided the first part of 


- the answer. He did not bring peace to Calcutta 


merely by preaching peace to Hindus and Muslims. 
He set a great example. He took to his heart the 
man whom the Hindus most hated and distrusted. 


Whether Shaheed Saheb Suhrawardy deserved that 


hatred, that mistrust, is not the point. Perhaps the 


dreadful allegations made against him by the Hindu 
community were not justified. But Gandhiji did 
not stop to consider whether Suhrawardy Saheb 
was guilty or guiltless. In any case, he was the 
outstanding Muslim leader in Calcutta — and he 
had once been a young disciple of the Mahatma. 
So, taking him as he was, Gandhiji made the offer 


- of heart unity, of complete political identification. 


Neither was to have any political secret from the 
other. 

Cynics say that Suhrawardy Saheb responded 
only because this was a sudden and unexpected 
means to his political rehabilitation just when his 
party had rejected him. As to that, it maybe said 
that most men’s motives for their actions are mixed: 


_ often they themselves may not be quite sure which 


of several motives predominated. But the main 
point is that he did respond and that, after ten 
days, this startling partnership seems to be firmly 
established. Who knows where it may lead ? 

One of the first things that have been done to 
consolidate peace has been the establishment of a 
Central Peace Committee in Calcutta, and a number 
of local committees are being set up. Perhaps it is 
a pity that they are called “ Peace Committees” 
For the previous peace committees in Calcutta, as 
also in Bihar and perhaps elsewhere, have been 
singularly futile and ineffective. Some people seem 
to think that where Hindus and Muslims have been 
killing each other, you can establish peace simply 


by preaching peace. You cannot. The man who has 


lost his home or his relatives is not comforted by 
being told that his cruel neighbours are now willing 
to live in peace with him. He wants some tangible 
proof of their will for peace. Are they trying to 
rebuild his home? Are they prepared even to 
invite him and his family to live under their roofs 
until his own is ready for him? Arte they offering 
him seed for his crops, ploughs, cattle, implements 
for his trade, or whatever else he needs to re- 
establish himself ? These are the things the peace 
committees must attend to. In Calcutta, rightly, 
they are beginning with house-building. But this is 


only the first step. Gandhiji, Suhrawardy Saheb, the 


West Bengal Ministers and the City Fathers are 
working out plans for re-establishing the refugees in 
their homes and their trades. 

The help of social agencies, of political parties 
( especially those that have contact with Calcutta’s 
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industrial population ), of all people of goodwill, 
must be secured. In the end, the peace of Calcutta, 
of Bengal, of all India, must rest on a firm founda- 
tion of social security and economic justice. Here 
lies the first responsibility of freedom. 

Calcutta, 23-8-'47 _H. G. ALEXANDER 


NON-VIOLENCE AND FREE INDIA 


There was a small gathering of local students 
the other day in Gandhiji’s camp at Beliaghata. 
Gandhiji first asked them if any of them had taken 
part in the riots, to which they replied in the 
negative. Whatever they had done was in self- 
defence; hence it was no part of the riot. 

This gave Gandhiji an opportunity of speaking 
on some of the vital problems connected with 
non-violence. He said that mankind had all along 
tried to justify violence and war in terms of 
unavoidable self-defence. It was a simple rule that 
the violence of the aggressor could only be defeated 
by superior violence of the defender. All over the 
world, men had thus been caught in a mad race for 
armaments, and no one yet knew at what point of 
time the world would be really safe enough for 
turning the sword into the plough. ‘Mankind, he 
stated, had not yet mastered the true art of 
self-defence. 

But great teachers, who had practised what 
they preached, had successfully shown that true 


defence lay along the path of non-retaliation. It 


might sound paradoxical; but this is what he meant. 
Vielence always thrived on counter-violence. The 
aggressor had always a purpose behind his attack; 
he wanted something to be done, some object to 
be surrendered by the defender. Now, if the 
defender steeled his heart and was determined not 
to surrender even one inch, and at the same time 
to resist the temptation of matching the violence 
of the aggressor by violence, the latter could 
be made to realize in a short while that it would 
not be paying to punish the other party and his 
will could not be imposed in that way. This would 
involve suffering. It was this unalloyed self-suffer- 
ing which was the truest form of self-defence 
which knew no surrender. 

Someone might ask that if through such non- 
resistance the defender was likely to lose his life, 
how could it be called self-defence ? Jesus lost his 
life on the Cross and the Roman Pilate won. 
Gandhiji did not agree. Jesus had won, as the 
world’s history had abundantly shown. What did 
it matter if the body was dissolved in the process, 
so long as by the Christ’s act of non-resistance, the 
forces of good were released in society ? 

This art of true self-defence by means of which 
man gained his life by losing it, had been mastered 
and exemplified in the history of individuals. The 
method had not been perfected for application by 
large masses of mankind. India’s satyagraha was a 
very imperfect experiment in that direction. Hence, 
during the Hindu-Muslim quarrel it proved a 
failure on the whole. 

Two or three days ago, before this meeting with 
the students, Gandhiji unburdened his heart in 
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this respect to Professor Stuart Nelson, who had 
come to see him before he left for his college in 


America. Professor Nelson asked him why it was ° 


that Indians who had more or less successfully 
gained Independence through peaceful means, were 
now unable to check.the tide of civil war through 
the same means? Gandhiji replied that it was indeed 
a searching question which he must answer. He 
confessed that it had become clear to him that 
what he had mistaken for satyagraha was not 
satyagraha but passive resistance —a weapon of the 
weak. Indians harboured ill-will and anger against 
their erstwhile rulers, while they pretended to resist 
them non-violently. Their resistance was, therefore, 
inspired by violence and not by regard for the man 
in the British, whom they should convert through 
satvagraha. 


Now that the British were voluntarily quitting 
India, apparent non-violence had gone to pieces 
in a moment. The attitude of violence which we 
had secretly ‘harboured, in spite of the restraint 
imposed by the Indian National Congress, now 
recoiled upon us and made us fly at each other’s 
throats when the question of the distribution of 
power came up. If India could now discover a way 
of sublimating the force of violence which had 
taken a communal turn, and turning it into con- 
structive, peaceful ways, whereby. differences of 
interests could be liquidated, it would be a great 
day indeed. 


Gandhiji then proceeded to say that it was 
indeed true that many English friends had warned him 
that the so-called non-violent non-co-operation of 
India was not really non-violent. It was the passivity 
of the weak and not the non-violence of the stout in 
heart who would never surrender their sense of 
human unity and brotherhood even in the midst of 
conflict of interests, who would ever try to convert 
and not coerce their adversary. 


Gandhiji proceeded to say that this was indeed 
true. He had all along laboured under an_ illusion. 
But he was never sorry for it. He realized that if 
his vision were not covered by that illusion, India 
would never have reached the point which it had 
today. | 


India was now free, and the reality was’ now 
clearly revealed to him. Now that the burden of 
subjection had been lifted, all the forces of good 
had to be marshalled in one great effort to» build 
a country which forsook the accustomed method 
of violence in order to settle human conflicts 
whether it was between two States or between 
two sections of the same people. He had yet the 
faith that India would rise to the occasion and 
prove to the world that the birth of two new 
States would be, not a menace, but a blessing to 
the rest of mankind. It was the duty of Free India 
to perfect the instrument of non-violence for 
dissolving collective conflicts, if its freedom . was 
going to be really worth while. 


Calcutta, 20-8-'47 N. K. BOSE 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG 


Pandit Jawaharlal -Nehru replying to the criti- 
cisms of the design of India’s National Flag says : 

“T have read a number of letters that have 
appeared in the Hindustan Times in the feature 
‘ Thanks for the Flag’. I am afraid I am unconvinced 
by any of the criticisms made of the design and- 
I think that the Flag, as adopted, successfully 
represents both artistically and. symbolically what 
it is meant to represent. 

The Flag is above all a symbol. This Flag of ours 
with the three colours and with the charkha has 
been a symbol to us, for many years, of freedom 
and unity as well a8 the labouring masses of India. 
It would have been quite impossible for us to vary 
the Flag essentially without doing violence to that 
sentiment.and the symbolism -that has grown around 
it. The Flag was originally adopted after very 
careful consideration and the choice and arrange- 
ment of the colours was and is, I think, very artistic 
and beautiful. The charkha added a certain beauty 
of conception to the Flag. Because the full charkha 
is not there now, it must not be imagined that we 
have given up the charkha or what it meant. In the 
resolution of the Constituent Assembly it was stated 
clearly that the wheel in the centre represented the 
charkha. This symbolic representation of the charkha 
retains in its entirety the conception behind the 
charkha and is, in fact, a continuation of that idea 
in a somewhat more feasible and artistic form more 
suited to the Flag. 

“That form was not casually chosen but was 
taken from the wheel from Ashoka’s Capital. That 
wheel, of course, was no invention of Ashoka; it was 
older than Ashoka. But the fact that it was connected 
with Ashoka and is to be seen on his columns was 
an additional incentive for us. to adopt that 
particular form. 

“ The suggestion that the wheel should have been 
bigger and should have covered part of the saffron 
and green stripes shows a lack of appreciation of 
the artistry of the entire design. That would have 


: spoilt the Flag. 


“The Flag, thus, as adopted, fulfils all the 
requirements that ve demand from it. It is beautiful 
and artistic, it is essentially the Flag of our struggle 
for freedom and our triumph, it is the Flag repre- 
senting the common man and the masses of India, 
and at the same time, modern as it is, it takes us 
back to the great cultural traditions of ancient India 
which have continued in some measure throughout 
the ages. It is a Flag thus both of the permanence 
of Indian culture and the dynamic quality of India 
today, which, we hope and trust, will be directed 
towards the betterment and liberation of the masses 
of this country.” 


NOTICE 
Subscribers are requested to send their subscrip- 
tions by M. O. or Postal Order and not by 
Cheque. 
MANAGER 
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GANDHIJV’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
( Continued from p. 299) 

He knew that the Muslims of Murshidabad and 
Malda were severely disappointed as the Hindus in 
Khulna or Gopalganj and the Buddhists in the 
Chittagong Hill tracts. The latter had gone to 
East Bengal. He would say to all these parties that 
it was not only foolish but unbecoming to quarrel 
over the award. It should not matter that on the 
15th, the day was celebrated according to the 
national division. If he had been consulted he would 
have advised non-celebration because of the state 
of uncertainty. But having by mistake flown in the 
respective places the wrong flag, there should be 
no hesitation whatsoever in replacing the wrong 
flag by the right one. But as he had already said, 
there was no flag wrong in their dominion for the 
simple reason that there was no quarrel left be- 
tween the parties. Both the dominions had sincerely 
professed mutual friendship and mutual regard. 
Therefore, he would advise the parties to fly both 
the flags of both the dominions or be equally respect- 
ful whichever flag was flown for the time being. 

He could not understand the misgivings of the 
Mussalmans in that Murshidabad and Malda went 
to West Bengal, nor could he understand the 
misgivings of the Hindus in Khulna and Gopalganj 
and of the Buddhists in the Chittagong Hill tracts. 
For, in view of the friendship professed by all the 
parties, there was not the slighest occasion for 
entertaining any fear. Surely, there would be no 
compulsion used against the minorities in either 
part of Bengal. The minorities will enjoy equal 
rights with the majorities. 


Desh Bandhu Park, Calcutta, 22-8-'47 


THE MILITARY POWER 
Though the meeting consisting of several lakhs 


was silent for a long time, when Gandhiji began . 
to speak, the people became restive and began to 


disperse. Gandhiji, therefore, cut short his speech. 
He drew attention to the fact that while some men 
in the audience responded and kept time, the women 
hardly responded. He said that those who had some 
experience knew the power that the Ramadhun, 
meaning recital of God's name from the heart, 
meant. He knew the power that lakhs of soldiers 
marching in step to the tune of their band meant. 
The desolation that the military prowess had wrought 
in the world, he who ran could see. Though the 
war was said-to have ended, the aftermath was 


_ worse than actual warfare. Such was the bankruptcy ” 
of military power. 


RAMADHUN 
Without the slightest hesitation he was there 
to contend that the power exerted by the Rama- 
dhun recited by millions of mankind with true beat 
of time, was different in kind from and _ infinitely 


’ superior to the display of military strength. And 


this recital of God’s name from the heart, would 
produce lasting peace and happiness in the place 
of the present. desolation, they witnessed. That 
brought him to what was going on in the Punjab. 
If there was lasting peace in Calcutta, it must have 


its effect on the Punjab. But it was not so as yet. 
He felt sorrow and shame to learn that the Hindus 
were leaving Lahore and the Muslims were leaving 
Amritsar. It was deplorable that the Hindus and 
the Sikhs should distrust the Muslims and the 
Muslims should distrust the former. He hoped that 
the Muslim and the Hindu and the Sikh leaders 
would stop the reported exodus. 
KHARAGPUR 
Gandhiji referred then to the visit he had from 
some Muslims from Kharagpur. Though now there 
was comparative quiet there, there was no assurance 
that it would last. They complained that the Hindu 
officer was partial. He hoped this was not so. He 
must warn all the officers and their men in the 
police force that in their work they were neither 
Muslims nor Hindus nor Sikhs. They were Indians 
bound by oath to give full protection to the afflicted 
without regard to their religion. Thereby they did 


not cease to be less Muslims, Hindus or Sikhs, but 
became better. 
RELIGION 


Religion was a _ personal matter and ‘if we 
succeeded in confining it to the personal plane, all 
would be well in our political life. The manifestation 
of brotherhood which was being witnessed today 
would prove a passing show if we did not consoli- 
date it by suitable acts in the social and political 
spheres. If officers of the Government as well as 
members of the public undertook the responsibility 
and worked wholeheartedly for the creation of a 
secular State, then only could we build a new India 


that would be the glory of the world. 


Woodlands, Alipore, 23-8-'47 
ALLAH-O-AKBAR 

Gandhiji first referred to the cry of Allah-o- 
Akbar to which some Hindus had objected. He held 
that it was probably a cry than which a greater one 
had not been produced by the world. It wasa soul-stir- 
ring religious cry which meant, God only was great. 
There was nobility in the meaning. Did it become 
objectionable because it was Arabic? He admitted 
that it had in India a questionable association. It 
often terrified the Hindus because sometimes the 
Muslims in anger come out of the mosques with 
that cry on their lips to belabour the Hindus. He 
confessed that the original had no such association. 
So far as he knew, the cry had no such association 
in other parts of the world. If, therefore, there was 
to be a lasting friendship between the two, the Hindus 
should have no hesitation in uttering the cry to- 
gether with their Muslim friends. God was known 
by many names and had many attributes. Rama, 
Rahim, Krishna, Karim were all names of the one 
God. Sat Shri Akal was an equally potent cry. Should 
a single Muslim or Hindu hesitate to utter it? It 
meant that God was and nothing else was. The 
Ramadhun had the same virtue. 

VANDE MATARAM 

He then came to Vande Mataram. That was no 
religious cry. It was a purely political cry. The 
Congress had to examine it. A reference was made 
to Gurudev about it. And both the Hindu and the 
Muslim members of the Congress Working Committee 
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had to come to the conclusion that its opening 
lines were free from any possible objection, and 
he pleaded that it should be sung together by all 
on due occasion. It should never be a chant to 
insult or offend the Muslims. It was to be remem- 
bered that it was the cry that had fired political 
Bengal. Many Bengalis had given up their lives for 
political freedom with that cry on their lips. Though, 
therefore, he felt strongly about Vande Mataram as 
an ode to Mother [ndia, he advi:ed his League friends 
to refer the ‘matter to the League High Command. He 
would be surprised if in view of the growing friendliness 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, the League 
High Command objected to the prescribed lines of 


the Vande Mataram, the national song, and the 


national cry of Bengal which sustained her when 
the rest of India was almost asleep and which was, 
so far as he was aware, acclaimed by both the 
Hindus and the Muslims of Bengal. No doubt, every 
act, as he pointed out the previous evening, must 
be purely voluntary on the part of either partner. 
Nothing could be imposed in true friendship. 


SHAHEED SAHEB 
The third thing he referred to, was about his 
friend Shaheed Suhrawardy. He was receiving 
verbal complaints and complaints by letters that 
Shaheed Saheb was not to be trusted and thatthe 
Hindus had suffered a lot during the tenure 
of his ministry. The complaint was not new. He 
knew it before they embarked on the joint mission 
which seemed to be bearing unexpectedly good 
fruit. It was due to the givers of the warning that 
he should deal with it. He had not had the time even 
to discuss the matter with his friend. He was in 
no hurry. His was a trusting nature. He had never 
lost anything by trusting in good faith. Just as he 
would expect others to believe his word, unless he 
was proved untrue, he would likewise believe the 
word of another. That, he held, was the only honour- 
able way of living among men. He held that man 
never lost by trusting and that the deceiver ever 
lost. He would have to answer for his crime before 
his Maker. He could say that during the few days 
they were together, he had found no occasion to 
regret the friendship. This he could tell them, that 
without his association in the work, he (the speaker) 
would have been able to do nothing. 
THE PUNJAB 

He referred next to a deputation he had from the 
Punjabi friends, who had drawn a terrible picture 
of what was said to be going on in the Punjab 
and who on the strength of the information asked 
him. immediately to proceed to the Punjab. They 
had informed him that before the killing and arson 
in the Punjab, what had happened in Bengal was 
nothing. They added that Lahore was almost 
denuded of the Hindus and the Sikhs as was Amritsar 
of the Muslims. He hoped that the information was 
highly coloured. The Punjabis of Calcutta could 
not know the true situation in the Punjab. Be that 
as it may, he was sure that if the Hindus, the Sikhs 
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and the Muslims of Calcutta were sincere in their 
professions of friendship; they would all write to 
their fellows in the Punjab and ask them to desist 
from mutual slaughter. The declarations of the 
Dominion Premiers could not go in vain. He could 
not believe that the Punjab leaders would not like 
any non-Muslims in the Pakistan ‘part ‘and non- 
Hindus and non-Sikhs in the other part. The 
logical consequence would be that there would be 
no gurudwaras and mandirs in the West Punjab and 
no mosques in the East Punjab. The picture was too 
gruesome to be ever true. 


NATIONALIST MUSLIMS 

Lastly, he came to the Nationalist Muslims who 
were good enough to see him. They twitted him 
for giving importance and life to the Muslim 
League and neglecting the Nationalist Muslims. He 
could not plead guilty to either charge. The League 
had gained importance without his or the Congress 
aid. It became great because, rightly or wrongly, it 
caught Muslim fancy. The Congress and he had to 
deal with and recognize the fact that faced them. 
He was not sorry for having visited Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah eighteen times in Bombay. His friends should 
also know that he alone could have done nothing 
without Shaheed Saheb and Osman Saheb and the 
other League members. There was no question. of 
neglect of the Nationalist Muslims. Nationalism of 
a man was its own merit. It demanded no recognition. 
He would advise his friends to remain ‘what they 
were and exhibit in their every act courage, self- 
sacrifice and true knowledge born of study and he 
was certain that whether they were few or many, 
they would make their mark on India’s future. He 
would even advise them to join the League and 
oppose it from within, whenever they found it to 
be reactionary. Whilst he said all this, he would 
advise his League friends to approach the Nationalist 
Muslims in a friendly Spirit, whether they remained 
out or came in. True friendship did not admit of | 
exclusion without the soundest reason. 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XXVII 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Dictum n. ais, 444, Bzaa; wa at Gast (at Rat 
éfaa a waar et) | 
(54 5a beat Je oo) dei LN, toolT as ds 
Didactic adj. fast adiea ar gyaa ei, faas ar 
Bes SA | 
fas 6 sled be ye al bo cmeel Oe oe 
Didactics n. Trt faa; fasta fer | 
ee Gustns: fos: .5. ales 
Diddle v. wear tar, saat 1 LG ss S > 
Die n. Gar, SIT | agh dels 
Die sinker nm. om Gea at aaa | 


Yu 2k : rays 4g 


Die is cast, the War Te =, aa aes 2 
ao shor lf y ot 
Die, ; as straight as a fasga dra i ba- BL 
Die v. Atal, at Wal, as aaa, ea fatmAl, WA 2a; 
MAA, TA Bear, Fa War, Gas ziar, fae Brat i 
poe ile ths Ole WEG ps ly Je lhe» iby 
ble eo clive e Le Pol iL 
Die away v. att att fae nar paling ahd a 
Die game v. aqgada wa 2a 1 bs Oe =] sly 
Die hard ov. affmaad wa tay | lio Ok 2 
Die-hard n. ea waem aati vl © Je 
Die in harness v. aa 74 a% BA BA WAT | | 
La, a. © “fs “fs ie 
Die in the last ditch v. ata qa a% tal BWA UAT I 
ley 2S US, pr ay 
Die in one’s bed v. exafas a .gacdt ata azar | 
got h, S5'g)y- 
Tie in one’s shoes v. amt Wart | be ib 
Die of laughing v. aaa faa 3-24 at wa 
le rg 
Die !, never say f@taa a aa 4 ara | 
bile i tle Le 
Dies irae n. saa% fea, earqaer fea | 
wo 6 ali Oo 6 J, 
Dies non n. ate fea, ag fea frat staf} sat ara 
a et aa | 
t Sh eS Gt | ST ne we web Qe 
_ Diet n aafsa, aan; Renata ‘qa: fazeft gente) 
— Rereanetier ats az; oe, gus, Grr, ata 
(gat arget at eH) 
Bose le J oe ts tle FS ols tle cde 
dye 092) ors YF ZN, e coll tel 6 Sl 
(Sir oJ) 
Diet v. Kea aa aa aaa ke | LYS LYS Sih 
Dietary 7. st Gla ain seas a ata at atu 
fear 1 ale bs ets AF 2 ENT Cok > 
Dietetic adj. wat a aaa | © el NS 
Dietetics mn. Se A mene fSeq ar faa: 


boy \ ee i lel \ are 


ls — 


Differ v. Ham dia, aade gia, Heat lar, GH ear, 
a fqsa, Ae wy waar | 
fs) v libs 4) Ui ga 3 lige M liga Ay ry cL ye éfth 


4S, oh, 
Differ, agree to v. Ae Gatal aah sift ate 
Mat 1 hes jy So ale Fee ae 


Difference m. %%, AAA, Hea; sade; ATS, Fz, 
SAAT; ART t Geos) boyy Ge fal £5) ag ee 155 

Difference, it makes a great 4a FH Tear &; FE 
aa Wed Bt 2 Gye oh w ta Vy Gs cp 

Difference between, make a A Hal atary ar awe 
ata by we SL bk sh, Le Al 

Difference, split the aaatar wear 1 | SV gee 

Different adj. aaa, ait, Feu, Assis, Haas, 
AEA | 


ba Bad oft an aac iat 20) of » os) «2h 
Differentiate v. ¥a& AI 31 acral, ee a HAL 
ARIA, ASAI BAT Al Zar | : 


Geb sy cO) fi Us sl UT oy dik LF Gs 
Difficult adj. aa, afer, set, ava, ater | 
WF ere NST oA «Fite 
Difficulty ». aaa, sash, aif, at, gena, aga, 
fesea, Us, GES | 
SI) sy edd ord) coed) ie (GS lee «ee 
Diffidence n. aafaqa, aatena, Rafat, faa, 
waza, aaa | 
EH tlytsl diner sabhGe odd odes 
Diffident adj. aeist, Rafearaat, fasta, afar, 
MAS 1 Mss gelytal VS Sey Vis ee ‘eet 
Diffuse adj. Gar gu, fram gat, aratater, ( waste 
a fart) 1 
(x GSI ee o) Vr Wd dye IGS bye de 
Diffuse v. Garr, faszar, Bracazac srear, Faerar 1 
UidgS Ant ae) bg be 
Dig v. waa, gteai; BIH BAT aT BMA 
NIL UF eyF tn ST biol 
we faa, Gamat ster Bear 1 
US KS S whip tie Je 
Dig at v. ssf aia eam fedtet atz sara | 
Woe FS of ob oS 
Dig in v, asf ataet ag1 Gar, Wa Bara; Bear | 
lay ‘Vb S. 345 Ie 
Dig out ov. atz fram, alee Tat Uk FT oS UK oF 
Dig through v. atzax wen fama US <1, F o4F 
Dig up v. Waar 1 oe 
Digest n. 44%, agen, ( ata waa), Garear, at | 
yi 14 De (S O ils ws) 64S game ent Ki 
Digest v. waar, St# WZ We Taal, Gastar wa, da 
aA, Taal, THA lA, TAA, AEA BAT; ATA, ASAT, 
ard sr; atafiae ax tt Sar 
stiles AS Aye SS aes il gly pee hh ilies 
Gs ee § eth, cll eo lf et: wlin cb ga eae 
Wig Soke 
Digestion #, ei#at, gaa, Waa; Wada, HA BAA 
ard | oh af a (Xt och fork ole wich 


Dig a tit for v. 


bag tue o5h 
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Digestive adj. 14%, TY, THA BUA, BEB TH 
SATIS ACSA | 
ar Vy ok JF 250 VW aN par adhe, chet 
Digger or digger, dal nN. Sarat, pe gga al 
@izamat | Vy 2296S b dias bye Ws Dont 
Diggings n. A, Ga; fae Bat 
ep Le lS Oh ae 
Digit #. aa a Was Bact; Rise gia fara | 
gi on ce Jil CMal FS ash | Pit 
Digitate adj. Tan, Ta gafsqie, I-AA | 
WSL wy oy gy ob int 
Digitigrade adj. Gaia be ee a 2 OFF 
Dignify v. Swat ar AANA BAT, TW AGM, Yar HA, 
BH TAA | 
ls ot 
Dignitary . 3a wes Ar Tesi, AZT TAT | 
sok Wy by b ae ol 
Dignity 'n. a, agai, Agta, WA, Ua, BA, HATH, 
qavil, 4g1 I Al ASA, Yar sa | 
Ly lh « cues OE cy eal ole 


Aree Lai y| lila =o ALS dle bk es 


Soy ed he 63 
4 > \3 9) Vac 
Digress v. "Rt WAI, HRA, TF AAT; HAT aA BIg ae 
fact aaet aal sat | 
GT lee J ob SF 55) ba ob jal ile ba LiSip leg 
Dike or dyke nm. Gist, G-Z¥; ABT, Fa; “ala, aa; 
He, TH 1 yo ctw fay cosh fyi cab tore SUS 
Dilapidate v. Z-He Sal, alg-aIs SA, az WAT, Jet 
glaad Fal Al Zt Sal, AAA A BAT | 
\ GT ow le Si? ole 4 chs 5 9e bo 
ZE-HZ, At asd, aarat, YS; Fz 


Nile Sp by 


Dilapidation m. 
sat at faat | 
GFL ble ad F 5d ccgohy celle Gy chp ws 
Dilate v. agiar, agar, ale ar agr atal, arr, Haar; 
ge Bar, fara at andiat sear | 
clus dye fllgg «ldke «FS le b lyye clay cbley 
LS ae juadi hos 
Dilatory adj. %X WA A saga, asa, a17-Azta, 
ae 1 Jb cd edt Wo Jb V3 WIL ST oe 
Dilemma n. @tat ae aaa, gira, 47a, Yaaa | 
| ne) S% clays « Ste ob usin 
Dilemma, to be in a at Sa 0S arsfisl aaa; 
aid SST Ad; zt AT bias atar | 
oF Sj otis SL tke TINE coy IS ny 
bye pe latis L cel 
Dilettante n. St ama ar at aBITa Barer aly TAT 
. am feet arting a at | 
pie iS » tS, 626 6 SF Wy L Gh » 
~ SK 
Diligence m. 4244, qitaa, 34, aaa, aazA; are ofeath 
MST 1 G36 S vase £ Poi «SS ces pty eect 
Peat adj. teach, TRAM, ARS Bra BATT, TART | 


roo Vib 2S phe oy bp 6 SF 


Dilly-dally v. Ga-cs ar at ata, cs-aqzis set 
HIATT Al BWIAHS BRAT | 
GT Kol tlae FU adh US 2 sik dtd tod 
Dilute v, wet fasta seer ar Tasl Bal, TI THT 
RAT, HRT BL AAT, a BAT | 
els S By: AS Kis 2h, AS DY) L Cle £ Me Gh 
is Laws 
Dilute labour ate anqia sag aadte aagtat cea | 
LS, S. 999240 or ers) ke ‘Ss UI5 92 pee Se 
Dilute adj. qet-faat, aa, Tas, Het, FT 1 
| Sis a «Bay 0 Ble ek 
Dilution mn. Tasraa, eR, Frat ls faaraee ) 
(2 Yr S 3h) oe «ole «orb 
Diluvial adj. LEA Al TSH, AH ARIAT 
Bobb oy «6 ash ob 
Diluvium n. qHlA, aaa, as; ash wre wt fast ata 
fynzt st WA A wa AT I 
P tS | obs be ox OF ash fash «od «db 
“ase oe eae 
1Z, Hau, Aga} 


ode clams « Yues 


Dim adj. yaa, Arar, 
ade «\ypail 
Dimly ado. waratat, GABAT 1 & o Jaw clesil lest 
Dim v. gaat seat at giai, efter wear ar alat, Varett 
SA BAT Al lat | 
bel bo Pa pos, Phe l LT Lier Slige “L WS Yas 
Dime an. (aaftsit) An sizer fazer at Maat sacar 
aaa fzear ata = 
HN aio 6 ¥ ails dL) (ww & 4) 
o Vigo dem 
Dimension (-s) #. 17, wears atsisft alataft alk 
TUsHst ATT, AC, a mad, azfaqd, wecT | 
ae Ny ot 6 LF os! 


Esler 


Ss une ad I SX. 


sty os ba ald oh ‘ 
ype seg) tke 
Diminish v. 727, Fear, BT Bar ar stat, far sea, 


BAA, ARR BAT | 
UF gare el AT Les elie LS FUE clap 


Diminuendo n, aaigat at att tar aear, (ata ar 
ahaAt ) 

(4 te 9 \ enka) AS \and> yg nP2 gy nee 5 3LT 
Diminution #. #4t, Th, west 1 ht hee ie 
Diminutive adj., n. aga diet, aigr, asa, BFR AT 

qez wl Blea sary | 

J Mogae oe 42 bled igs Nba Uyge ce 
Dimity m, 8% vera afta ater att arer | 
VES of ye U ga ois i Sy fh 1 
Dimple n. faa%, agz (Asal Ws at gar), adler 
female: 1), Kle 6 oh (6 cig | SE 75!) la Lhe. 
Din n. att, 9%, geas, Vor, ABT | 
Ker «Yay cto «le cy yt 
Din into a person’s ears, to fedt® aad ateft ara 
ACA BIA, BA BEd AKA TA BL Sar | 
a) et Sais oar ge Vg ea ee tla hel ok epee 
lao ¢> om 
Dine v. aaa Fal, Ba Gar, staar | 
Lane UW UT US ore 


a 
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‘Dine out v. 3 arat arr | Yl 
“Dining car n. tat visa Best mst ar fesar 
Wb of SiS om w So 
Dining hall or room n. Ga a Hisas FAT | 
oS 6 owe bh ole 
“Dining table n. aa AH 1 ow S Ly 


-<Dine with Duke Humphrey war tal, aisa a 


. 


se se 


_ Dinosaur a. 


4 
' Dip n. gaa, Wa, sa, ga, gwa, ss, Aare, 


qr 1 bh OF i ore slay Bp 
“Ding-dong n. ath eazq, ae a ae, Utara ad 
ae at ae tet ca 
FP Dh os & Soh Cl ie SAI EG 5: ow 
SF oe A! 
“Dingle n. wd, ae feat aa aeree au at | 
Ve cep shal eo g ue ene gals MF 
Dingo n. saa Han, ( srezfaarar) 1 (6 UAT) oS 
‘Dingy adj. Bia; targaar, yt wear | 
© iy swe fe De flail 
Dinky adj. get, WH-BAU, FAA, Fatt Hes | 
ve.7 452 + gle ye 
Dinner n. wtwa, aa ( aFat WAR); AA, TWA | 
ser ice H(6 ee SI IWS «corse 


il ge wile 6 y dw 


Dinner jacket m. aad gate iz | 


of 5 at, uv many 
‘Dinner set n. a eae ada AT ars-aisat | 
wig Ig bk oy £ LS ore 


‘Dinner wagon n. wean fat fran gaat ate 


waax araft art % 

we de SVS Ss var 5 gr ST Os Sr 
qa Fae ae Crier aga ar 
mage (a vat Gar ata) | 

(Ke Nas net S') osile 1 cy Vo Hal Lb; LI, 


@inothere . quad gaa AB Gsae aga Agr Waar 


(aa aét Gar gar) 
(Kye Satan ol) syilelb en Ws Sy OIE Lbs aly 


 Dint or dint of, by n., adv. Ht, aa; faa, afz, 


foas; (fedt )e git, % aa, $ ass 
ee ae ID (5) Soly oc byze cee fb 6595 
ay ts 


 Wiocese n. az Tatar faa a Rata ar ager | 


als | we | tend 6 sok Ly 


_ Dip v. gaa, Salat Caat; aM aH aay Salat Alaa 


aan; Aelal ea ager, Ast BHAT Al QB; sat 
ama, Wal AKA; Fa, AA Barat; ATS Away; TH 
AAT, AIAN Wal; ZA % ana sisat faraar | 
ee eae os SF $US, F SS tugs 
UK WK ge Niger SU oe be FT oshe Sk 
NG ad fb; I a bb thle bf. WK $3 
UKE Ff SNS epee bh ile Eley = ysl ysl thle i 
E Dip into one’s oti v. Gg sat Ga RAT | 
US eee yh AS 
‘Dip one’s pen in gall v. Ha Baal | UWS ay 


Haat, Asls aww ear, AVA HA AT TI | 
‘ees mae 6 SS 6 Spe fd LS vp $$ 
fee Fal ute pa" $ ls. Ss) 2 i. Os by 
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Diptheria m. wer ta ( faadt aed fact ag aaa ala 
aa wid &) | 
ile ale op de ST I ww or) , 6 I 
(2 ge Jy 
Dipthong n. a em fRzath fast gs arag;, de 
Bans at eatler Aa, feat ala | 
ie be SF cle > I> 
Pam sy 592 6 Se 
Diploma n. amet Fag, THAT zENAF; faartsh qaz 
at SANIT | 
p, ob, kL su 5 
Diplomacy m. wW#qa-2742K, 
aaa-Redt, faarr faar, 
faena; feaa, aguatt | 
Oe 6 gpd dll toul. foslin Gi «jleys ors clo 
Site (eS fod Gh gle di cl thes 
Diplomat or diplomatist nm. waqa, anit; faaret arfez, 
WASH; AGL, AsaR | | 
gh dle « 5 td alelae sab 


Pore) $ pales 6 pio + HK Soe 
FI ARG; fag; 


UHaAB agusfi, feared 


a ol fate con ap) 
Diplomatic adj. waza at ae AAS, ATusft ar 
atferqreter | 
6 olte b fle 6 ble co nee L on 
Diplomatic service nm. WAZA al AHI ATKAT | 
Soe Baie se ly 
Dipsomania . aa daa aeaqed we a ars | 
sale bile orl J ue ols 
Dire adj. saaa, aaa, ens, gaz, qdtaae; aR, 
aga au | 
Vy ce Cee EE cree 1 Fo Dw cdlily cbsld 
Direct adj. dia, arm, faaga, aa, aaa | 
53 535 2 WS ‘BL $ Wile « \a tne 
Direct action m. a4 arash, wast artarsft (zeae 
qa ) 1 (ets Shy) Gla he Sl LS 
Direct hit m. dtar fama, at ate, faa Se sear | 
Ligh, ig «ls shoe be <li bse 
Direct speech or oration Arq at aati aeq-arezh 
wei je J at a PL tly 
Direct tax 4% ® at azqa wt dar amg wa (3a 
MATA ) | 
(4 Gat per) dle LUI ba ye dpe b oy 
Direct v. var feaat, Tame AAA; BAT, FFA Ar anagr Bar; 
fearqa BA; Asta, Faas Hear, wen fear, we 
aaa, wanaf ata, ata ara, fear saat 1 
UF cluwths TL GS ihf flee , 2 ya 
lees «be ol, Ys al, bf dy SE “slide 
GE) alti clas, a Hie 
Direction n. g74, a1at, feqraa; Faurs, Fata, fare, 
waa, att, an, ata; aaa, ama; car | 
cs) Skea SE as Ko dlp Ge forte LET oS 
Sly fate «bb 
Directly adv. dar; adt, azqz, gerd, FIA; AI mee, 
FA | 
ale ile fa cr gis i pe ody oes bee nl iris 
Directly conj. saf@, 38 Fl 4 ar Ae 


ay 


4a SS 
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Director or directress n. Faas, qafear, Feafga, 
Seale BAST Al ast, BEA, Fal-Tal | 
(SOW «dls 4b bag tla 
"ao US 
Directorate n. Gales Heat, q-afia ania; arpa 
Salsd } wes eer cia Pare ac A 
Directory nm. faaa ar grad fara; farfaate ara ak 
gaat fara 
WS S & 53) eb x Osely Sols: 5, & «2 
Dirge n. waa a alee afta, afaat, ale wa, fama, 
AMiet Gein «ed 2 J ned 6S Lgl 
Dirigible adj.; n. St asa Was, Safesa aa Waly, 
SIAM Al ASAT | 
ote Lb Ob gly ele er Oh oe 6S be lke x 
Dirk n. se feeaat guar ase i > ber 6 -5 G!) 
Dirt n. a, tet, ae, Has; fad, fraedt ate, aa 
aa, Te ae at fia 1 | 
a iF 6 ih Gat je SG de he NG Te SOL Su 
vies dle 
Dirt-eating nm. fadt amar ta i, 6 YS 
Dirt cheap adj, ‘faa als, aga wer | 
ee ep cd ye 
Dirt, eat v. ata at Asfisadt azar sear 
ere Ore L oul 
Dirt, fling v. fag gama 1 Wel eS 
Dirt, yellow nm, Wat 1 bye 
Dirty adj. ae, wa, TI, AU, sata, As 
gi eS coal ALG clas” ook 
Dirty v. Het at wear star, Ast at aay ztar 1 
ye at 


Niy oS Aeagaa ha 


Dirty work n. aafardt, Gua wa, gu a da aa, 
Wat wa 1 6 ST oO Bh la eh Ole ‘Slele 
Disability 2. araré, Jat, net PARC, As, TTA, 

GRAS, UB | 
S55 6 BI) ee EV Cor FS Sota 6 Sole 
Disable v. 44k % 2a, Sasa eK Bar, sia aT 
BAR Beal, Mera aa Be; Har BL ar, tts Bar | 
5 BT GEV b af) bs FY) 1 ys Sa 
las S45, olso cS: oe tls ls 


Disabled adj, anféa, eagraan, fatrar, Aan, wae; 


vat at aat fear ger) 
lo or L Bay § IS «Ke AS VIG co al! 
Disabuse v. ag ala 2, jaar, Tawa a Ws 
GAS Bx BAT | 
By ds Gitte he epee low las Jigh! 
Disadvantage n. er, zizt, sat, gear | 
CMe OS RY ths” 
Disadvantage, to be at a ae a gna tar, 
eiaad aA ela, est gieaqd a gar | 
ne elle cee) hye 6 Ue 4g ath lige Gu Olas b BUS 


4ST 


. lige 4 
Disadvantage, to sell at a waqlt a4 saa, aa 
Saat eee ae TUS alitls G2 ae al 
Disaffection m. famg, saaa; fared aba , 
st se ok fy dl 5h 
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Disagree v. 3% wa a ala, AS a GA, a Aaa; See 
a doar; ange, yorfese aA atar ar star at aoar; 
UH a oa 
cle ew ligts «i Ag sb o UL di jo bigs ai 4 1 dN 

oly lige Vi Wa AN al 

Disagreeable adj. ava, afsa, arguiles, az a 
BNA, ATA | 
| Voy ASI 6 lel oa Iyli cay) «ub 

Disagreement n. fag, aaaa, arraeft, att, Fa, 
az, aT arat, ua a fawat ) 

Le Nel rag OS MKee « Sel) co Ol 3h 


li ya 4) 


Disallow v. stat ar waye BUN, A AAA, aA tt 
Qa, Wal Bl Bay 1 
la» ay a clas 29 4 ile 4) AS > gh ali \ oh 5-! 


Disappzar v.. at war, ga at sar, fr seen, fears ae 
aa, ata a agar, faz wal, Ala slat, A raat, | 
g&> . aloo 4 SS > bl ot lle ya & like gS 
ley ai 
Disappoint v. fata ae, fea ar grate atgar, starsat 
at aeatat oe ort eat, aera BAT I 
5g sal h Ss bh Aljo 
“LT 4 ay ods gis 
Disappointing adj. aratz ar aad aa, aats, fur 
wtatiat t Vo aS AU ge do oF oe LT bal 


cli ga ner cil uae libs 43 


Gay Gh 4 soagl bo oglel 


Disappointment a. fata, maaedtdt; ater, ale; 
maar | ky bet 2 bg Kas £ caaalli lal 3 


Disapprobation or disapproval n. amat, araeaft,. 


BABA, AAA | Sosa ¢ CK gel c teh carte 
‘Disapprove v. ater a anyl Bal, AEST A WAT, 
ATAT BWA, TE BAT | 
UT, Nene aia tile: a Agel aS yy 3h yt 
Disarm v. efaar Sta sar at waar Bat, fagcat Bea, 
fame fir ta, Far at ginal ger Bar; fads ap 
FAR BAT; KAT Sst BAT; FA Bar, BI BC Bar, 
Vaz A UR WK BAT | 
Wl clio VY. Slee LT i bd 6S b LS one alee: 
WF Wy a US wT L be sas £ cs 
US y9a Clb NL pette ai 5 ce chat 
Disarmament n. eManearm; sist, Far aa Fer Far + 
lao be 0759 nue ‘ce § fly lage 
Disarrange v. Brr-Gae Al WSIS Bl, A-FA BAT 
mq famear | 
| Wye Aa by ro) sf yf \ eh dh 
Disarray v. 4ae-gae a agag Ral; AM RAT, BIS 
gare i wot oF tb UG Sa keh on 
Disaster n. qdtaa, fara, sei, Fa, aez, zeaT, 
way, aafeerct 1 
aad dys AS Mghewdsle ceSS OSE oT ie meena 
Disastrous adj. agai gu, gelamaa, graze; Bar, 
yas Oo etal & |! $5 5 cle Corte cl fs ro 
Disavow v.41 aMal, fea ser, aelex. ar aye: 
RAT | bs 9 ghxli L Sica \ ALS 5k Py be) eae 
Disavowal n. frat, aedtard, waged, at, ar 
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GANDHIJI's POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Calcutta, 24-8-'47 
Dr. RAY 
In thanking the Corporation for the address, 


Gandhiji said he could not help recalling the late 
Dr. P. C. Ray under whose roof he had lived for 
one month in 1901. When he yas with the late 
Deshbandhu, he used to see him with a few 
scientific friends engaged in lively but strictly 
scientific conversation under the shadow of the 
Orchelony Monument near which they had met. 
That was their recreation. He asked him whether 
they had any drinks or eatables. He emphatically 
said, “No.” Their food and drink consisted of their 
instructive as distinguished from idle conversation. 
THE CORPORATION ADDRESS 

Referring to the address Gandhiji said that this 
was the third time he was receiving an address from 
the Corporation. The first was given to him by 
the Deshbandhu when he was the Mayor. Then at 
the hands of Nalini Babu when he was the Mayor. 


He recalled the fact that the caskets were then 


auctioned in the interest of the Harijans. He hoped 


that this casket too would be sold in the same 
interest by the Mayor. 


A GENTLE REBUKE 
He would repeat what he had said in answer 
to the first address that he could not be satisfied 
till Calcutta had become the premier city in the 
world for sanitation. He included in this the 
sanitation of the streets in Calcutta which was 
absent today. The citizens should have healthy 


minds in healthy bodies. Then they would have no 
no vagabonds, no drunkards. If the 


mortalify in Calcutta was to be reduced, Calcutta 
should be flowing with clean milk. Today it was a 
most difficult commodity to procure. Then he 
would expect the corporators, by honest application, 
to put the friendship between the Hindus and the 
Muslims on a permanent footing in the manner 
Shaheed Saheb had pointed out. 
CHITTAGONG 
Gandhiji said that he had a message from 
Khwaja Saheb Nazimuddin that he (Gandhiji) 
should help in procuring at least 500 tons of rice 


out of the shipment that was coming from Burma. 


The need was so urgent that the ship with the 
tice should be diverted to Chittagong to deliver 
the 500 tons. He gladly associated himself with 
the request and he hoped that Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
would, if it was at all possible, allow 500 tons of the 
precious cargo to be delivered at the Chittagong port. 

In this connection he could not help 
mentioning the complaint that petty officials in 
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eee of flood relief confined the distribution 
to Muslim sufferers only. He hoped the news 
was not true. If unfortunately it was, he had 
no doubt that the ministers and high rank officials 
would redress the wrong. If the two dominions 
were to live creditably and as friends, the communal 
spirit would be wholly purged. It was up to the 
Hindu and Muslim leaders to see that the seeds 
of poison that were sown, while they were fighting, 
would be removed forthwith. Then he said he 
deplored the fact that the Muslims in Government: 
services, when the choice was offered to them, 
preferred Pakistan and the Hindus, the Indian 
Union. The choice was made, he did not doubt, in 
haste. He would be sorry to find that the communal 
virus had entered the services. He advised that the 
two Premiers should confer with each other and 
if it was at all honestly possible, the services should 
be given the opportunity to reconsider their choice. 
It would be a sorry thing for India if Hindu 
officials could not be trusted by Muslims and vice 
versa. Much would depend upon the leaders who 
influenced the services and the public. 


Lastly, he had heard that Khulna was to cele- 
brate its entry into Pakistan. He deplored such 
celebration after the award. But he was consoled 
by Shaheed Saheb that the celebration would be 
joint and that the Hindus were associating with it. 
Nevertheless, he could not regard the example 
with happiness. The jubilant parties ought to 
restrain themselves, as the aggrieved ones should 
accept the award “with perfect resignation. It must 
be regarded as final except to the extent that the 
ministers of the two dominions agreed to vary it 
for the mutual satisfaction of the parties concerned. 
There was no other worthy or gentlemanly way. 


Calcutta, 25-8-'47 
FRIENDSHIP 


“TI am sorry that today being my silence day I 
cannot speak to you. I have, therefore, to write out 
what I wish to say to you. [have been speaking every 
day about the vital duty of the Hindus in Western 
Bengal, who are the majority community, towards 
their Muslim brethren. This duty they will perform 
truly, if they are able to forget the past. 
We know how ail over the world enemies have 
become fast friends. The example of the Britons 
and the Boers who fought one another strenuously, 
becoming friends we all know. There is much 
greater reason why the Hindus and the Muslims 
should become friends. We cannot do “that if we 
are not great enough to shed all malice. 
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SYLHET 

“ This evening { wish to devote to Sylhet. I have 
received frantic telegrams from Sylhet about the 
serious riots that have broken out there. The cause 
is not known. I am sorry that I am unable to go 
just now to Sylhet, nor am I vain enough to think 
that my presence would immediately abate the mob 
fury. I know, too, that one should not without 
peremptory cause abandon his present duty, however 
humble it may be, in favour of one which may 
appear to be higher. To adopt the salvation army 
language, we are all soldiers of God to fight the 
battle of right against wrong, by means which are 
strictly non-violent and truthful. As His soldiers, 
ours is ‘not to reason why”, ours is “but to do 
and die”. Though, therefore, I am unable to respond 
to the urgent call of the sufferers of Sylhet, I can 
appeal, not in vain, to the authorities in ‘East Bengal 
in general and Sylhet in particular, to put. forth 
their best effort on behalf of the sufferers and deal 
sternly with the recalcitrants. Now that there is 
peace between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, I 
am sure the authorities do not relish these ugly 
outbreaks. It would be wrong and misleading to 
underestimate the trouble by calling it the work of 
goondas. The minorities must be made to realize that 
they are as much valued citizens of the State they 
live in, as the majority. Let the Premiers of the 
two divisions of Bengal meet often enough and 
jointly devise means to preserve peace in the two 
States and to find enough healthy food and clothing 


for the inhabitants and enough work for the masses 


in East and West Bengal. When the masses, Hindu 
and Muslim, see their chiefs acting together and 
working together honestly, courageously and without 
intermission, the masses living in the two States 
will take the cue from the leaders and act 
accordingly. To the sufferers I would advise bravely 
to face the future and never to give way to panic. 
Such disturbances do happen in the lifetime of a 
people. Manliness demands there should be no 
weakness shown in facing them.* Weakness aggra- 
vates the mischief, courage abates it.” 

The above message was written out in English 
in order to enable Nirmal Babu easily to render it 
in Bengali. But as owing to heavy rains Gandhiji 
and party reached the meeting at 6 p. m. instead 
of 5 p. m. and as there were only a few minutes 
left to break the silence and as Shaheed Saheb was 
to speak, Gandhiji was able to speak at the meeting. 

A GENTLE REBUKE 

He first apologized to the vast audience for 
having to stand or sit on the wet and muddy 
ground. He then referred to, the insult that was 
done to Shaheed Saheb at a meeting held in 
honour of Major General Shah Nawaz in Howrah. 
The General had gently rebuked the men who were 
guilty of discourtesy. 

Gandhiji said that the past must be forgotten 
and whilst they two were acting together for a 
common cause without mental reservations,. the 
insult dorie to one was done to the other also. 
And as they together tried to represent Hindu- 
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Muslim unity, the insult done to a Hindu ora 
Muslim was an insult done to the two partners. 
CALL FROM THE PUNJAB 

He then referred to the visit of Punjabi friends 
who pressed him:to visit the Punjab as -early as 
possible. He assured them that he was in constant 
correspondence with Panditji. After all, the Punjab 
was as much his as any other part of India; for, he 
claimed to be the servant of the whole of India. 
Moreover, he had passed six months in that 
Province during the Martial Law days. He would. 
hasten to the Punjab as early as necessary. Indeed, 
he was wanted in Sylhet, Malda, Murshidabad and 
other places. It was not given to any one man to 
cover all calls upon his time nor was it healthy 
to depend upon man’s assistance in times of trouble. 
It was manly and dignified to rely upon God for’ 
the dissolution of all troubles. He was the only 
infallible help, guide'and friend. | 

AN APPEAL TO THE LANDLORD CLASS 

He then pointed out that rehabilitation was 
not going on smoothly. The landlords seemed also 
to be in the way. They were in duty bound to 
invite and receive evacuees with open arms. He 
expected them not to charge or expect rents for 
months or days of enforced absence. 

A PLEA FOR UNDERSTANDING 

The last thing he referred to was a letter from 
a Muslim who described himself as a sufi. He had 
sent this communication through Shaheed Saheb.- 
The purport was that in his opinion there was 
nothing common between Hinduism and Islam and 
that the two could not be as if they were one. For, 
he argued that the Hindus did not believe in one 
and only. God but held cows and goats as superior 
to man and believed in high and low, whereas 
Islam was a brotherhood in which there was no 
hierarchy and which believed in one God as Allah. # 
In this there was a caricature of Hinduism. There 
was no Hindu who put animals, the cow and the goat, 
before man. But he submitted that if anyone like 
him believed himself to be the lowest in God's 
creation, there was nothing wrong. It was a sign 
of true humility. He held that every Hindu believed 
in one and only God. He admitted that excrescences 
had grown round Hinduism and that its votaries 
had not always been true to Hinduism undefiled. 
It was, therefore, up to an impartial man to under- 
stand Hinduism as its votaries like him understood 
it, just as it was the duty of an impartial Hindu to 
understand Islam as a good Muslim understood it. 
That, he held, was the safest rule of interpretation 
for any faith. Then it would be found that all 
great religions sprung from the same source and 


- the fundamentals were common to them all. 


Calcutta, 26-8-'47 
Too SLOw 

There was a huge crowd at the meeting and the 
audience was talking amqng themselves, creating a 
noise which, Gandhiji said, disabled him from speaking 
as he wanted to. As, however, a large part of the 
audience was patient, he said he would say a few 
words. He referred first to the fact that rehabilitation 


Pr 


‘a to the rehabilitation scheme. 
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was not proceeding as rapidly as could be wished. 
If the process was not completed in time and. the 
evacuees did not return to their places, the peace, 
in spite of the very large meetings every day, would 
prove transitory. He drew pointed attention to the 
fact that the Lake Area was inhabited by rich men. 
If they made up their minds to do their duty, it 
was possible for them to make their contribution 
If the police but 
did their duty without fear or favour, he said, half 
the work would be done. 
FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-INDIANS 

He next referred to the visit he had from Anglo- 
Indian sisters and brothers. While he was not able 
to address them at a meeting, he would gladly 
mention them at one of his prayer meetings. During 
the foreign regime, they were a favoured community. 
He could not hold out any hope that the favoured 
treatment would be continued during independence. 
But they areentitled to the full justice that was the 
right of every citizen. The Anglo-Indians were as 
much citizens as any other group in India. It was the 
duty of both the Hindus.and the Muslims to regard 
them as fully their equals and as brothers and sisters. 

DANGER OF PAROCHIALISM 

He then referred to the provincial spirit that 
seemed to be infecting the provinces. Thus, he saw 
in the papers that some Assamese thought that 
Assam belonged exclusively to the Assamese. If 


_ that spirit fired every province, to whom could India 


belong ? He held that the people of all the provinces 
belonged to India and India belonged to all. The 
only condition was that no one could go and settle 
in another province to exploit it or rule it or to injure 
its interest in any way. All were Servants of India 
and they lived only in the spirit of service. The same 
exclusive spirit was reported from Bihar against the 


_ Bengalis. The extreme instance reported was from 


Darjeeling. It was said that there was a Gurkha 
League whose business it was to resent the entry 
into Darjeeling of the plainsmen. They were reported 
to be resorting to force for the prosecution of their 
purpose. He hoped that the poison was confined to 
a very few young men who lacked imagination and 
love for India. He had the pleasure of meeting 
distinguished Gurkha officials :who took pride in 


considering themselves part of India. He had provided 


/ 


the golden rule of conduct. No one could dare 

migrate to any province to its injury and no force 

should be used to attain one’s end. 

Calcutta, 27-8-'47 
: LABOUR 


Gandhiji said that the present was his second . 


visit to Motiaburz. The first was when Maulana 
Saheb Abul Kalam Azad and he visited them years 
ago because there was a-fight. between: Hindu and 
Muslim workmen. Fortunately when they reached 
the scene of trouble, it was almost over. but they 
got undeserved credit. The present was a happy 


_ occasion. The Hindus and the Muslims had adjusted 


their differences and had become friends. He hoped 
that this was a lasting friendship. He wanted to 
say a few words to the workmen in the working 


men’s locality. He hoped that there was no distinction 
between the Hindus and the Muslims in labour. 
They were all Jabourers. If the communal canker 
entered the labour ranks, both would weaken labour 
and therefore, themselves and the country. Labour 
was a great leveller of all distinctions. If they 
realized that truth, he would like them to go a 
step further. Labour, because it chose to remain 
unintelligent, either became subservient or insolently 
believed in damaging capitalists’ goods and machinery 
or even in killing capitalists. He was a labourer by 
conviction and a bhangi. As such his interests were 
bound with those of labour. As such he wished to 
tell them that violence would never save them. 
They would be killing the goose that laid golden 
egg. What he had been saying for years was that 
labour was far superior to capital. Without labour 
gold, silver and copper were a useless burden. It 
was labour which extracted precious ore from the 
bowels of the earth. He could quite conceive labour | 
existing without metal. Labour was priceless, not 
gold. He wanted marriage between capital and 
labour. They could work wonders in co-operation. 
But that could happen only when labour was 
intelligent enough to co-operate with itself and then 
offer co-operation with capital on terms of 
honourable equality. Capital controlled labour 
because it knew the art of combination. Drops in 
separation could only fade away; drops in co-operation 
made the ocean which carried on its broad bosom 
ocean greyhounds. Similarly, if ail the labourers in 
any part of the world combined together, they 
could not be tempted by higher wages or helplessly 
allow themselves to be attracted for, say, a pittance. 
A true and non-violent combination of labour 
would act like a magnet attracting to it all the 
needed capital. Capitalists would then exist only as 
trustees. When that happy day dawned, there would 
be no difference between capital and labour. The 
labour will have ample food, good and sanitary 
dwellings, all the necessary education for their 
children, ample leisure for self-education and proper 


medical assistance. 
NATIONALIST MUSLIMS 


Then he came to the Nationalist Muslims who 
had sent him the following note: 

“You have expressed the opinion that the 
Nationalist Muslims should join the League. Then, 
does it imply that the Congress has now become a 
communal organization? ” 

Gandhiji said that he was not guilty of asking 
them to discard nationalism or of expecting the 
Congress to be another Hindu Sabha: He hoped 
that the Congress would never commit suicide by 
being a communal organization. When the Congress 
céased to represent all who were proud to call 
themselves Indians, whether prince or’ pauper, . 
Hindus; Muslims or any other, it will have destroyed 
itself. Therefore, he could not advise a Muslim 
Congressman to join the League if the condition’ 
of joining the League was to discard or suppress- 
his Congress membership. He would vote for those- 


resolutions of the League which were in the. 
(Continued on p. 314), - ht ges 
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ABOUT STUDENTS 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A correspondent says: 

“ You have begun writing in time about the 
student world of India. Your opinion was _ highly 
necessary. The -late H. G. Wells has somewhere 
described the students as ‘Undergraduate Intelligence’. 
The exploitation of the half-baked student world is 
highly dangerous. It tears the students under exploi- 
tation from the essential work of study and its 

_ assimilation. In these critical times the harm done 
by the exploitation of “Undergraduate Intelligence ’ 
recoils upon the exploiters. Your writing referred to 
above gives rise to one question: Was it not Gandhiji 
who first drew the students to politics ? I know that 
this is not true. But it is necessary for you to 
reiterate your position. 

“The second thing is: what should students’ 
organizations do ? What should be their objective ? 
Today, as you know, students’ organizations are 
considered as stepping stones to entrance into political 
life. Some exploit them for that purpose.” 

Only during this week I had the misfortune to 
experience what harm © Undergraduate Intelligence’ 
can do. I was invited by the Vice-Chancellor 
to address a students’ gathering. Sad to say, they 
indulged in a hostile demonstration against Shaheed 
Saheb. Afterwards they came to reason and they 
repented. And they gave a demonstration .of how 
half-baked intelligence could do right under wise 
guidance. This would be apparent from the report 
of my post-prayer speech in the current issue 
of the Harijan. 

Let, me hope that the rendering into Gujarati 
in the columns of the Harijanbandhu will be quite 
in keeping with the original in English. The 


English rendering is the translation of the speech 


that was delivered in Hindustani. But “it has not 
been posssible to give properly edited Hindustani 
and its authorized English translation. Who could 
shoulder that burden ? I have deprived myself. of 
the assistance of Pyarelalji and Dr. Sushila Nayyar, 
who are engaged in better work. Rajkumar’s 
services have been unavailable for several months. 
Now she has become a Minister. 

_If there is one compact students’ organization, 
it can become a mighty instrument of service. 
Their objective can only be one: never for the 
purpose of finding a lucrative career but :fitting 
themselves for the service of the motherland. If they 
were to do so, their knowledge would attain a 
great height. Agitation is only for those who had 
completed their studies. While studying, the only 
occupation of students must be to increase their 
knowledge. The education, as it is prescribed today, 
is, detrimental, conceived in terms of the masses 
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of India. It is possible to show that the present 
education has been of some use to the country. I 
regard it as negligible. Let no one be deceived: by 
it. The acid test of its usefulness is this: Does it 
make, asit should, an effective contribution to the 
production of food and clothing ? What part does 
the student world play in allaying the present 
senseless slaughter ? All education in a country 
has got to be demonstrably in promotion of the 
progress of the country in which it is given. Who 
will deny that education in India has not served 
that purpose? Hence, one purpose of the organi- 
zation should be to discover the defects of the 
present education and seek to remove them, so far 
as possible in their own persons. By their correct 
conduct they will be able to convert to their view 
the heads of education. If they do so, they will 
never be entangled in party politics. In the revised 
scheme, constructive and creative programme will 
naturally have its due place. Indirectly, their action 
will keep the politics of the country “free of the 
spirit of exploitation. 

Now for the first question: What I said in the 
matter of students’ education at the time of the 
country’s battle for freedom is evidently forgotten. 
I did not invite the students to devote themselves 
to politics whilst they were in schools and colleges. I 
had inculcated non-violent non-co-operation. I had 
suggested that they should empty these educational 
institutions and throw themselves in the battle for 
freedom. I had encouraged national universities 
and national schools and colleges. Unfortunately, 
the trap of the education given in our schools and 
colleges was too strong for the students. Only 
handful were ablé to disengage themselves from it. 
Thus, it is not proper to say that I drew the 
students to the politics of the country. Moreover, 
when after 20 years of exile in South Africa, I 
returned to India in 1915, the students, while they 
were engaged in their studies, had already been 
drawn to the political life. Probably, there was no 
other way. Our foreign rulers had so devised the 
whole life of the country that nobody could engage 
in politics suitable for the delivery of the country 
from bondage. The foreign rulers had:so devised 
and controlled the education of the youth of the 
country that they- remained under their control 
and millions were kept in comparative darkness. 
This was the way in which foreign control was 
rendered as permanent as possible. Therefore, apart 
from the colleges and schools controlled by foreign 
rulers, patriotic workers were not to be found. To 
what extent this foreign education was misused 
need not be considered here. 

Calcutta, 30-8-'47 
( Adapted from the original in Gujarati ) 
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QUESTION BOX 
(By M. R. Gandhi) 


Q: You have often stated while you were in ° 


_ Noakhali that failure of your mission there, would 
be the failure of your own ahimsa and not of ahimsa 
itself. In the light of what has been achieved here 
(Calcutta), do you think that your ahimsa has 
succeeded or is on the way to success? 


A. It is a correct statement that has been 
attributed to me. Ahimsa is always infallible. When, 
therefore, it appears to have failed, the failure is due 
to the inaptitude of the votary. I have never felt 
that my ahimsa has failed in Noakhali, nor can it 
be said that it has succeeded. It is on its trial. And 
when I talk of my ahimsa I do not think of it 
as limited to myself. It must include all my co- 
workers in Noakhali. Success ‘or failure would, 
therefore, be attributable to the aggregate of the 
activities of my co-workers and myself. 

What 1 have said about Noakhali applies to 
Calcutta. It is too early to state that the application 
of ahimsa to the communal problem in this great 
city has succeeded beyond doubt. As I have already 
_ temarked, it is wrong to contend that the establish- 
_ ment of friendliness between the two communities 
_ wasa miracle. Circumstances were ready and Shaheed 
Saheb and [ appeared on the scene to take the 


_ credit for what has happened. Anyway, it is premature 


to predicate anything about the application. The 
first thing naturally is that we, the two partners, 


_ have one mind and are believers in ahimsa. That 


being assured, I would say that if we know the 
science and its application, it is bound to succeed. 
Calcutta, 31-8-'47 
THE NATIONAL FLAG 

The Chakra figuring in India’s National Flag has 
been widely described as the Ashoka-Chakra. But 
this description is not historically quite correct. It 
was not Ashoka who invented this Chakra. It was 
first conceived by his great Guru, the Buddha, who 
called it the Dhamma-Chabkka in his first teaching 
at Sarnath which is known in Pali as the Dhamma- 
Chakka-Pabattana-Sutta. The meaning of this term 
is the inauguration of the Kingdom (Chakka) of 
Righteousness, the Rule of Right as against Might 
—what Gandhiji would call Rama Rajya, the ideal 
for which India stands. The Buddha's Dhamma- 
Chakka, again, is the successor of Vishnu’s 
Sudarshana Chakra, the Cosmic Circle, within which 
is comprehended all that is, animate or inanimate 
(Akhanda mandalakaram vyaptam yena_ chara- 
4 charam — Havers saint aqry 4q aaa !). Thus the 
. Chakra is possessed of a deep spiritual meaning. It 
was Ashoka’s part to translate into stone in terms 
of visible form the Buddha's great ideal of Dhamma- 
Chakka at the place where it was first presented 


by him. Finally, the Chakra may be taken in. 


Gandhiji’s sense as a Charkha, the symbol of India's 
traditional economic system through the ages. 


RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI 

[ Professor Radha Kumud Mookerji brought the 
above note personally and on my drawing attention 
to the popular meaning of the Sudarshana Chakra 
as a symbol of violence, he said it was wholly wrong. 


Calcutta, 31-8-°47 — MEK. G 
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WITH THE KASTURBA TRAINEES 


The Kasturba trainees came to meet Gandhiji 
from their camp in Sahebnagar the other day. They 
were twentythree in number and were accompanied 
by three of their teachers. Gandhiji invited them 
to ask questions. One of the teachers had submitted 
a statement about her experiences with regard to 
the method of training itself. But Gandhiji did not 
wish to enter into the actual details of the training 
course; he was sure this had to be adjusted to the 
conditions and needs of rural Bengal and the details 
must naturally be worked out by the teachers from 
their own experience. 


The question which Gandhiji took up for 
discussion was asked by one of the trainees: In 
view of the resistance encountered from the rural 
people and the numerous disappointments which 
they had to face, how would Gandhiji advise them 
to proceed, so that success could be ensured ? 
Gandhiji began by saying that he was glad that a 
very fundamental question had been raised. He 
had, however, only one answer for it. 

The education through which India had passed 
for over a century was essentially designed for a 
particular purpose. In order to feed the interests 
of capitalism, the entire economic life of India had 
been changed, the city had become the centre of 
gravity and not the village; the village had been 
dethroned from its. position of supremacy and 
virtually been converted into a slum, kept as far 
away from the city as practicable. The educational 
system had been planned to supply the needs of 
this lop-sided, economy. If, now, we wanted to 
create a new India, our outlook must be changed 
altogether. Democracy has to be*built up inch by 
inch in economic, social and political life. Considering 
the magnitude of the task, it would naturally require 
a very stout heart to grapple with the problem. 

To the trainees, his advice was one. They must 
be brave, intelligent and persevering. The villagers 
might not readily respond. They might even prove 
hostile. Many interests would have to be disturbed 
before the necessary change could be effected. But 
non-violent workers should choose the line of least 
resistance. They should suffer in their own person 
before they could aspire to gain the co-operation of: 
the inert or hostile villagers. Day in and day out, 
they must persevere at their chosen task, whether 
it was village sanitation or the imparting of education 
to a few children, whom perhaps nobody else would 
care to touch. They might not have the resources to 
supply their own bread. But even then, through 
hunger, they must persist without resentment, without 
bitterness. Then only will their conduct strike the 
imagination of the villagers; and this element of 
surprise will open the way into their hearts. Once 
the inert mass has begun to yield, work will make 
rapid progress. 

Another trainee then said that there were no 
signs of response from the villagers even after a 
year of patient work. Gandhiji comforted her by 
saying that one year’s work was not enough. We 
had to sweep aside the accumulated debris of 
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centuries of subjugation. Even a life-time might not 
prove enough. If our education had been otherwise, 
we might not have perhaps yielded so readily to 
despondence. We had to steel our hearts and look 
towards the bright future to enable us to get out 
of the slough of despond. So long as we persevered, 
the struggle itself was victory. It was only courage 
of this kind which could lead India to the New Age. 
Calcutta, 25-8-'47 N. K. BOSE 


GANDHIJU’S POST- PRAYER SPEECHES > 
( Continued from p. 311) 

nation’s interest and against those which were 
contrary to the nation’s interest. He had several 
Muslims of staunch faith in mind who were neither 
in the Congress nor in the League. He advised the 
Nationalist Muslim friends to join the League if 
_they wanted to affect the Muslim masses. Real 
nationalists needed no encouragement from him or 
anyone else. Nationalism, like virtue, was its own 
reward. His one warning was that they should 
never think of power or bettering their worldly 
prospects by joining the one or the other organiza- 
tion. A nationalist would ever think of service, 
never of power or riches. There could be one 
President of the Congress or the League. 
Presidentship came by merit and strength of service. 
The League had become what it was, not by his 
or Congress cajoling. The Qaid-e-Azam was an 
able President, whom neither riches nor titles could 
buy. He was a front rank barrister and a rich man. 
Being the son of .a merchant, he knew how to 
multiply his earnings as a lawyer by wise invest- 
ments. This acknowledgment did not mean that 
Gandhi liked all cis ways or that the latter had 
led thé Muslinis in the right way. He had his 
differences with the Qaid-e-Azam and the League. 
But he could not withhold merit where it was due. It 
was, he hoped, clear tothe Nationalist Muslims under 
what conditions he advised them to join the League. 

Gandhiji then came to the question addressed 
to him by some members of the Azad Hind Fauj. 
But as rain began to pour heavily at the time and 
there was noise and restlessness in the meeting, he 


postponed dealing with the question for the next 


meeting. 
Calcutta, 28-8-’47 
. STUDENTS 

Gandhiji addressed after prayer the students of 
Calcutta. He said that he had done teaching in 
his own way from his early youth and probably 
the very first meeting he addressed after his return 
to India in 1915 was that of students. Since then 
he had addressed numerous  student-meetings 
throughout his many wanderings in India. He was 
not new to them nor were they new to him. But of 


late years he had ceased to address meetings as he . 
used to do before. He was, therefore, glad that he. 


was able to address the students. Their Vice- 


Chancellor was good enough to see him about. 
the evening's proceedings. He was nervous about. 


the students’ behaviour towards Shaheed Saheb. 
He said that he would have only the prayer and 


his usual after-prayer speech. It should not have 
been so. Everywhere there appeared to be anarchy 
in the student world. They did not tender obedi- 


ence to their teachers and their Vice-Chancellor. 


On the contrary, they expected obedience from 
their teachers. It was a painful exhibition on the 
part of those who were to be the future leaders 
of the nation. They gave an exhibition of unruliness 
that evening. He was faced with placards in the 
foreign tongue depicting his comrade Shaheed. 
Saheb in unbecoming language. He suggested to 
them that in as much as they had insulted Shaheed 
Saheb, they had insulted the speaker. Shaheed 
Saheb could not be insulted by the language used 
against him. But the speaker could not take .up 
that attitude. The students should be, above ll, 
humble and correct. They had an object lesson*in 
their Vice-Chancellor. The Chief Minister, Shaheed 


Saheb and he sat on the platform provided for -— 


them but’ the Vice-Chancellor sat among the rest 
of the visitors. His humility reminded him of 
Krishna who, when Raja Yudhishthira performed 
his yagna, chose the menial work of washing the 
feet of the guests. Thereby he showed his innate 
nobility. The greatest to remain great had to be 
the lowliest by choice. If he could speak from his 
knowledge of Hindu belief, the life of a student 
was to correspond to the life of a sannyast up to 
the time his studies ended. He was to be under the 
strictest discipline. Ht could not marry nor indulge 
in dissipation. He could not indulge in drinks and 
the like. His-behaviour was to be a pattern of 
exemplary self-restraint. Had they lived at all up 
to the pattern, they would not have done what 
they did at the prayer meeting. 

He then invited Nirmal Babu to translate that 
part of the speech if the audience wanted the 
translation in spite of the rain. They wanted it. 
The rain happily stopped during the translation. 
After it Gandhiji, at the instance of the meeting, 
delivered the second part of his speech. 


NETAJI 

The evening before he had a note from some 
members of the Azad Hind Fauj as to his opinion 
about them. He said that he had come in close 
contact with some of the officers of the Fauj. In 
referring to the Fauj he felt constrained to refer 
to Netaji who, he was of opinion, was dead in the 
body but lived in the servants of India. He had | 
the pleasure. of coming in touch with Subhas Babu | 
when the latter had just returned from England 
with the determination to sacrifice a lucrative 
career that was open to him. He preferred selfless. 
service to selfish ambition and placed himself 
under the Deshbandhu. Therefore, he was able to 
come in close touch with the speaker. Though 
Subhas Babu became a non-violent non-co-operator, 
he never. saw eye to eye. with the speaker in his 
unadulterated non-violence. His was a life full of 
perilous adventure. and romance. His daring was . 
unequalled. He scraped together an army composed 
of Indians drawn from all provinces, belonging to 
all religions and by his glorious example he had: 
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infused into them the spirit of willing discipline 
and obedience. It was not a small thing for his 
handful of army which his genius had scraped 
together to offer battle to the mightiest empire of 
modern times. Gandhiji was told by the officers of 
the Azad Hind Fauj that Subhas Babu had advised 


the members of the army to carry out what he 


(Gandhiji) might suggest; for the struggle in India 
was of his (Gandhiji’s) conception as the struggle 
outside India was of Netaji’s. His answer to the 
question asked was that the members of the Azad 
Hind Fauj were not to expect to be absorbed in 
the current military ranks nor to be a separate 
unit of the army in any of the two parts of India. 
He held it to be impracticable at least for some 
time to come. The best thing for them was to 
work as a separate compact body of servants of 
India. It would be best for them to hold together on 
a plot of land, toturn their swords into ploughshares 
and grow more food for the hungry millions. If they 
did not like the suggestion, they should be absorbed 
into the civil life and serve the country. “Once a 
soldier, always a soldier’ would be a dang@rous 
doctrine in free India. He had lived in South 


_ Africa for 20 years where every Boer was a first- 


class soldier when soldiering was necessary, otherwise 
he was a wonderful farmer. Suclf was General 


Botha. Such is Field Marshal Smuts. He isa great © 


lawyer, a great farmer, owning a magnificent farm 
and everyone knew him to be a distinguished 
soldier. What was Netaji himself? Was‘he less 
than Field Marshal Smuts? Soldiering was never 


his profession. Today when India was shaking with ~ 


communalism and fratricidal disturbances, let the 
members of the Fauj set a noble example of what 


’ they were under Netaji, who evoked such affection 


from his men that he (the speaker) had known his 
officers being unable to think of him without tears. 
Let them translate that affection into action. That 
in spite of all his affection and respect for Netaji, 
they had differences of opinion was a matter of 
no consequence. Such divergence would exist 
between the best of friends. Let the students too, 
whether they believed in violence or non-violence, 
understand that strictest discipline was common 
to both. 
Calcutta, 29-8-'47 
THE VANDE MATARAM SONG 

At the meeting Vande Mataram was sung and 
the audience including Shaheed Saheb and the other 
Muslims on the platform stood up, Gandhiji alone 
keeping seated in the proper posture. Gandhiji, 
therefore, commenced his speech by congratulating 
Shaheed Saheb-and the other Muslims on standing. 
He purposely kept seated because he had learnt 
that their culture did not require standing as a 
mark of respect when any national song or bhajan 
was sung. It was an unnecessary importation from 
the West. A respectable posture on such occasions 
-was the correct attitude. After all, it was the 
mental attitude that mattered, not the superficial 
appearance. He then suggested that there should 
be one universal notation for Vande Mataram, if it 
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was to stir millions; it must be sung by millions in 
one tune and one mode. After all, national songs 
could only be two or three. _But they should all 
have their common notation. It was up to the 
Shantiniketan authorities or some such-authoritative 
society to produce an acceptable notation. 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 

Gandhiji then referred to the Christians. He 
had the pleasure of receiving themthe day before. 
They said that the major communities had taken 
care of themselves but what was to happen to the 
Christian Indians ? Were they to have no seats in * 
the Governments or the legislatures? He told the 
friends that the poisonous favouritism of the foreign 
rule was dead and gone. Merit should now be the 
sole test. In a well-ordered society there should be 
no minority. Why should they not feel that they 
were of the forty crores, but not a mere handful 
in the forty crores? Whatever their religion, all 
born in India and proud of their birth were equal 
in the eye of the law. Onthe strength of merit i.e., 
intellectual capacity, self-sacrifice, courage and 
incorruptibility, a Christian could be the Chief 
Minister without exhibiting greater merit tan a 
Hindu or Muslim. Religion was a purely personal 
matter. He expected that what was true of the 
Union was equally true of Pakistan. He asked his 
Christian brethren also not to take their Christi- 
anity as it was interpreted in the West. There they 
knew that they fought wich one another as never 
before. After all Jesus was an Asiatic depicted as 
wearing the Arabian flowing robe. He was the essence 
of meekness. Gandhiji hoped that the Christians of 
India would express in their lives, Jesus, the crucified 
of the Bible, and not as interpreted in the West 
with her blood-stained ‘fingers. He had no desire 
to criticize the West. He knew and valued the 
many virtues of the West. But he was bound to 
point out that Jesus of Asia was misrepresented . 
in the West except in individuals. 


ROLE OF THE MINORITIES | 

Then he answefed the question whether the 
minorities would have recognition as religious 
minorities had. Thus, whether Bengalis of Bihar, 
though a minority, would have recognition? This 
was a ticklish question. In his opinion an Indian 
was a citizen of India enjoying equal rights in 
every part of India. Therefore, a Bengali had every 
right in Bihar as a Brthari. But he wished ‘to 
emphasize that a Bengali must merge in the Bihari. 
He must never be guilty of exploiting Biharis or 
feeling a stranger or behaving as a stranger in Bihar. 
If the speaker brought his Gujarat manners in Bengal 
and imposed himself on the province, he would 
expect the Bengalis to expel him. He could not 
then claim the rights of an Indian as against 
Bengalis. All rights flowed from duties previously 
and duly performed. One thing he must stress that 
in both the Dominions of India, the use of force 
for the assertion of rights must be eschewed | 
altogether if they were to make any progress. Thus, 
neither the Bengalis nor the Biharis could assert 
themselves at the point of the sword, nor could 
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the “Baunias Al eeamePes, Awexd similarly be 
changed. It was the first lesson to be learnt in a 
democratic independent India. Their independence 
was yet only a fortnight old. Liberty never meant 
the licence to do anything at will. Independence 
meant voluntary restraint and discipline, voluntary 
acceptance of the rule of law in the making of 
which the whole of India had its hand through its 
elected representatives. The only force at the 
disposal of democracy was that of public opinion. 
Satvagraha, civil disobedience and fasts had nothing 
in common with the use of force, veiled or open. 
But even these had restricted use in. democracy. 
They could not even think of them whilst the 
Governments were settling down and the communal 
distemper was still stalking from one province to 
another. 
Calcutta, 30-8-'47 
TEST OF AMITY 

Gandhiji said that this was Shaheed Saheb’s 
constituency. He was, therefore, glad that he was 
expected to visit Barasat. He noticed the absence 
of the Pakistan flag or the Muslim League flag. 
Why did not the Hindus of Barasat go out of 
their way to invite their Muslim brethren to fly 
the Pakistan flag side by side with the tricolour ? 
That never meant that the Muslims were to impose 
the Pakistan flag or the League flag on the Hindus. 
He would apply the same rule where the Muslims 
were in a majority. If a Hindu girl was in their 
midst, they would encourage the solitary girl to unfurl 
the tricolour and recite Ramadhun. That was the 
sure sign of Hindu-Muslim friendship which then 
would be capable of bearing the severest strain 
upon it. No doubt, they learnt the daily tale of 
family strife in the Punjab. It had become difficult 
for the Muslims to live in the East and the Hindus 
and Sikhs in the West. Was there to be a transfer 
of crores of population? The way to stem the tide 


of this savagery and inhuman conduct was for the’ 


Hindus and Muslims of the two divisions of Bengal 


to preserve their equanimity ifitact and to demon- | 


strate by their unbreakable friendship the way for 
all the communities to live. The way of mutual 
strife and exclusiveness was the way to perdition 
and slavery. If there was heart friendship, he could 
not understand the objection of Muslims, wherever 
they were ina majority, to be included in Western 
Bengal as in Murshidabad and Malda or for the 
Hindu majority, to be included in Pakistan. This 
was a sign not of friendship but of unworthy and 
mutual distrust. 
THE GURKHA LEAGUE 

He then referred to a letter he had received 

from the local Gurkha League saying that he was 


_ misinformed by his correspondent on the \strength 
advice to the . 


of whose letter he had issued his 
Gurkhas of Darjeeling. They contended that they 
claimed to be as much Indians as any. They could 
have no repugnance towards the Bengalis or the 
Marwadis who had settled in Darjeeling. But it they _ 
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expected Gandini to share ceaen apprehension if eee 
found the-Bengalis or the Marwadis to be lording 
over them. Let them not be too proud of their 
learning or riches and treat the Gurkhas as if they 
were born to be bearers of burden. Would he not 
expect perfect equality among them and expect the 
Bengalis to lift them up by giving them a knowledge 
of letters and the. Marwadis to share with them the 
secret of conducting honest trade? Gandhiji said 
that he had no hesitation in endorsing the Gurkha 
position and hoped that the Bengalis, Marwadis 
and others who had settled.on that beautiful hill, 
would share with their Gurkha brothers their best 
and show them that they were their friends and 
servants, in no sense exploiters. ‘ih 
BREAD AND CLOTH LABOUR 

He then came to refer to.a question which Professor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose had prepared for him asa result 
of discussions with him by visitors. What did he mean 
by bread labour and what was its application to the 
present state ? The economics of bread labour were 
the living way of life. It meant that every man had 
to l@bour with his body for his food and clothing. 
If he could convince the people of the value and 
necessity of bread labour, there never would be 
any want of bread and cloth. He would .have no 
hesitation in saying to the people with confidence 
that they must starve and go naked if they would 
neither work on the land nor spin and weave. They 
read in the papers that the whole of India was on 
the brink of starvation and nakedness. If his plan 
was accepted, they would soon find that India had 
enough food and enough khadi which the masses 
would produce for themselves. No doubt, they should 
be assisted in the matter of using the land wisely and 
should also be supplied with spinning and weaving 
accessories, and instructors. He added that he had 
not hesitated even to discuss his method with Mr. 
Casey who was taking keen interest in the water 
supply of Bengal. No doubt, Mr. Casey’s was a 
gigantic scheme requiring years and tons of money. 
His was an efficient but unambitious and inexpensive 
programme. 


Hindustani Prachar Examinations . 
Hindustani Examinations in 111 centres of Gujarat 


‘and Kathiawad will take place on Sept. 13, 14, 1947. 


In all the four examinations 4952 examinees will 
appear. This is an increase of 789 over the number 
which appeared in the last. examination held in Feb. 
1947. Last year, in 1946, 5381 examinees appeared in 
these examinations, while this year the number 
goes up to 9015. 
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After a period of nearly six months I had the 
privilege of seeing once again the old, familiar 
face, of hearing the sound of his old familiar voice 
when with my friend and colleague Shri Charu- 
bhushan Chowdhary I came down to Calcutta 
to apprise Gandhiji of the situation that was 
in Noakhali and to seek his advice. 
Although Calcutta was apparently in an_ ecstasy 
of communal amity, his mind, uncannily sensitive 


- to the hidden lie in the soul, was anything but 


restful. After some hesitation he decided to go to 
Noakhali in spite of the alarming news which 
continued to pour from the Punjab. “Shall I 
start tomorrow morning or the day after tomorrow ?”’ 


_he asked those around him and the latter day was 


fixed for departure. That evening, He who keeps 
watch when humanity's vision fails, gave the 


_ warning signal. “My resolve to go to Noakhali 


has collapsed after this evening's happenings,’’ he 
told me when I saw him that night. ~ I cannot 
go to Noakhali or for that matter anywhere when 
Calcutta is in flames. Today's incident to me is a 
sign and a warning from God. You have for the 
time being, therefore, to return to Noakhali without 
me. You can tell the people of Noakhali that if 
my colleagues for any reason cannot be there, 


they will find me, surely, in their midst. " 


And then casually he hinted that if the 
conflagration spread, he would have no alternative 
but to fast. ‘“ Have I not often said that there is yet 
another fast in store for me ?” The next day was 
his day of silence. Ugly news continued to pour 
in. Several deputations waited on him in the course 
of the day to consult him as to what they should 
do to quench the fire. “Go in the midst of the 
rioters and prevent them from indulging in madness 
or get killed in the attempt. But do not come back 
alive to report failure. The situation calls for 
sacrifice on the part of top rankers. So far the 
unknown, nameless rank and file alone have been 
the victims of the holocaust with the one exception 
of the late Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi. That is not 
enough.” 

Even as he uttered these words, he was cogita- 
ting within himself, as to where he came into the 
picture which he was presenting to them. For he 
added,-“* Of course, I cannot do today what I have 
told them to do. I will not be permitted to. I saw 


that yesterday. Everybody will protect me from 


harm if I went in the midst of the maddened 
crowd. I may drop down from sheer physical 
exhaustion — that is nothing. It won’t do for a 


soldier to be exhausted in 
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the midst of battle.” 
But inaction in a crisis isnot in Gandhiji’s nature. 
When a dear old friend saw him that night his 
mind was already made up. “You don’t expect 
me to approve of your proposed step,” remarked 
the friend with his usual affectionate banter as 
he perused Gandhiji’s statement setting forth his 
reasons for going on a fast which the latter 
had kept ready against his arrival. Together they 


took stock of the situation thrashing out the 
question in the minutest detail. 


“Can you fast against the goondas ?” argued the 
friend. 


“The conflagration has been caused not by 
the goondas but by those who have become 
goondas. Itis we who make goondas. Without 
our sympathy and passive support, the goondas would 


have no legs to stand upon. I want to touch the 
hearts of those who are behind the goondas.” 


“But must you launch your fast at this stage ?” 


finally argued the friend. ‘Why not wait and watch 
a little?” 


To this Gandhiji’s reply was that the fast had to 
be now or never. “ It would be too late afterwards. 
The minority Muslims cannot be left in a perilous 


state. My fast has to be preventive if it is to be 
any good.” 


“TI know I shall be able to tackle the Punjab 
too if I can control Calcutta,” he continued. “ But 
if I falter now, the conflagration may spread and 
soon, I can see clearly, two or three Powers will 
be upon us and thus will end our short-lived dream 
of independence.” 

“But supposing you die, the conflagration would 
be worse,” argued the friend. 

“ At least I won't be there to witness it. I shall 
have done my bit. More is not given a man to do,” 
replied Gandhiji. 

The friend capitulated. 

“But why add sour lemon juice to water, if you 
are to put yourself entirely in God’s hands?” he 
(the friend ) permitted himself to think aloud as he 


read that part of the statement where Gandhiji 
had allowed himself that latitude. 


“You are right,” quickly replied Gandhiji. “I 
allowed it out of my weakness. It jarred on me 
even as I wrote it. A satyagrahi must hope to 
survive his conditional fast by a timely fulfilment 
of the condition.” 

And so the portion referring to the addition of 
sour lime juice to water to be taken during the 
fast was scored out and the unadulterated venture 
of faith commenced. 

This was on Monday night. Two days later a 
prominent member of the Calcutta Muslim League 
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waited on him to plead with him to give up the 
fast. “Your very presence in our midst is an asset 
to us. It is the guarantee of our safety. Do not 
deprive us of it,” he added. 

“My presence did not check the rowdies the 
other day. My word seemed to have lost all efficacy 
so far as they were concerned. My fast will now 
be broken only when the conflagration ends and 
the pristine peace of the last fifteen days returns. 
If the Muslims really love me and regard me as an 
asset, they can demonstrate their faith by refusing 
to give way to the instinct of ‘revenge and retalia- 
tion even if the whole of Calcutta goes mad. In 
the meantime, my ordeal must continue.” 

The friend retired with a heavy heart. Added 
Gandhiji after he had left, “Let the evil-doers 
desist from evil, not to save my life, but as a result 
of a true heart change. Let all understand that a 
make-believe peace cannot satisfy me. I do not 
want atemporary lull to be followed by a worse 


conflagration. In that event I shall have to go on 
an unconditional fast unto death.” 


Then the miracle happened. As the leaden hours 
crept by and drop by drop strength ebbed out of 
the frail little man on the fasting bed, it caused a 
deep churning up in the hearts of all concerned, 
bringing the hidden lie to the surface. People came 
to Gandhiji and confessed to him what they would 
not have uttered to any living ear. Hindus and 
Muslims combined in an all-out effort to save the 
precious life that was being offered as ransom for 
disrupted peace between brother and_ brother. 
Mixed processions, consisting of all communities, 
issued forth and paraded through the affected parts 
of the city to restore communal harmony. A group 
of about fifty people, credited with the power to 
control the turbulent elements in the city, saw 
Gandhiji on the 4th instant and gave an undertaking 
that they would immediately bring the trouble- 
makers under check. They told Gandhiji that they 
had already traced and put under restraint the 
ringleaders who had organized the rowdyism in his 
camp on Sunday last, including the person who had 
hurled the stick that had narrowly missed hitting 
him. They would all surrender themselves to him 
and take whatever punishment might be meted out 
to them. Would not Gandhiji on the strength of 
that assurance now break his fast, so that they might 
be able to go to work unburdened by the oppression 
of the fast? they asked. If not, what was his 
condition for breaking the fast? In reply 
Gandhiji told them that he would break his 
fast only when they could assure him that 
there would never again be recrudescence of 
communal madness in the city even though the 
whole of West Bengal and, for that matter, India 
might go forth into a blaze and the Muslims them- 
selves would come and tell him that they now felt 
safe and secure and, therefore, he need not further 
prolong his fast. He did not expect, he proceeded 
to explain, to be able to control all the goondas in 
the city, though he would love to, as he had not 
the requisite degree of purity, detachment and 
steadfastness of mind. But if he could not even 
make them purge themselves of the communal virus, 
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he would feel that life was not worth living and he 
would not care to prolong it. They had referred 
to the oppression of his fast. He could not under- 
stand that. Why should they have a feeling of 
oppression if what they had told him came right 
from their hearts? [f a single step is taken under 
pressure of the fast, not from conviction, it would 
cause oppression; but there should he no oppression 
if there was complete co-operation between the head 
and the heart. ‘‘ The function of my fast is to purify, 
to release our energies by overcoming our inertia 


and mental sluggishness, not to paralyse us or to 
render us inactive.” : 


‘My fast isolates the forces of evil; the moment 
they are isolated they die, for evil by itself has no 
legs to stand upon. I expect you therefore,” he 
concluded, “to work with even greater vigour under 
the instigation of my fast, not to feel its oppression.” 

The deputation went back realizing that it was 
not fair to ask him to give up his fast unless they 
could deliver the goods. Later in the afternoon a 
number of those who had led the disturbances in 
his camp on Sunday night, came to him and made 
their surrender with what to all intents appeared 
to be genuine contrition. 

That evening, another deputation of prominent 
citizens of Calcutta representing all communities, 
including Shaheed Saheb, Shri N. C. Chatterjee 
and Sardar Niranjan Singh Talib, waited on him. 
They told him that they had been to all the affected 
parts of the city and there was quiet everywhere. 
They-had every reason to hope that there would be 
no recrudescence of trouble which was not communal 
really but was the work of the goondas. They requested 
him to break his fast. Gandhiji mildly rebuked them 
for the habit of taking refuge behind moral alibis 
by blaming. it all on the goondas. It was a dangerous 
expedient. He showed by citing personal experiences 
of the days of his boyhood how it is the cowardice 
or passive sympathy of the average citizen or the: 
‘““man with a stake” that gives the so-called goondas 
the power to do mischief. “ My fast should make — 
you more vigilant, more truthful, more careful and 
precise in your speech,” he remarked. 

Taking up next their request to break his fast, he 
asked them two straight questions. Could they in 
all sincerity assure him that there would never be 
any more recrudescence of communal madness in 
Calcutta ? Could they say that there wasa genuine 
change of heart among the citizens of Calcutta so 
that they would no longer foster or tolerate communal 
frenzy ? They should let him continue his fast if 
they could not give him that guarantee for, in the 
event of the present communal outbreak being 
followed by another, he would have to undertake an 
irrevocable fast unto death. “ But supposing there 
is another communal outbreak in spite of your 
assurances, since you are not omniscient,” he 
resumed, “would you give your word of honour 
that you would in that event suffer to the uttermost 
before a hair of the minority community is injured, 
that you would die in the attempt to put out the 
conflagration but not return alive to report failure ? 
And I want this from you in writing.” If they could 


and Kankirgathi areas was brought in. 
_ appeal, the signatories swore that they would not 
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give that guarantee, he would break his fast. ‘ But 
mind you, "he added, “ My blood will be upon your 
head if you say one thing and mean another: rather 


_ than thoughtlessly hurry, let me prolong my fast 
a little longer. It would not hurt me. When a man 
_ fasts it is not the gallons of water he drinks that 


sustains him, but God.” 
He spoke with deep passion. A pin-drop silence 


_ followed. Shaheed Saheb broke the ice. Gandhiji had 
“9 said that he would break the fast when Calcutta would 
_ teturn to sanity. That condition had been fulfilled. 


Was he not imposing fresh conditions by asking 


' them to sign that declaration? To this “ legal 
_ atgument” Gandhiji replied that there was no fresh 


condition imposed. All that was there implied in 


_ the original terms of the fast. “ What I have spoken 
_ how is only a home truth to make you know what 
i. is what. If there is complete accord between your 
_ conviction and feeling, there should be no difficulty 


in signing that declaration. It is the acid test of 
your sincerity and courage of conviction. If, 
however, you sign it merely to keep me alive, you 


_ will be encompassing my death.” 


Everybody realized the solemnity of the warning. 


7 Rajaji and Acharya Kripalani, who had arrived 
§ during the latter part of the discussion, proposed 
_ that they might leave Gandhiji alone a little while 
_ and retire to the adjoining room to confer together. 
_ Shaheed Saheb endorsed the suggestion. They were 
_ about to retire when an appeal signed by about 40 
representatives of the 


Hindus 
residents of Narkel Danga, Sitlatala, Manicktola, 
In that 


and Mussalmans, 


allow any untoward event or incident in that 


4 locality which was the worst affected during the 
_ previous riots and earnestly prayed to Gandhiji to 
_ break his fast. * It may also be reported,” continued 


the signatories, “that no incident occurred in this 


_ mixed area since 14th of August 1947.” “So our 
_ effort has not been in vain,” remarked Shaheed 
_ Saheb, as he read out the appeal. “ Yes, the leaven 
is at work,” Gandhiji added. 


Shaheed Saheb resumed, “ Now that even the 


Muslims have joined in the appeal, won't you 


break your fast ? This shows that they have fully 
accepted your peace mission although they are the 
aggrieved party in the present riots. It is all the 
more strange because at one time they looked upon 
you as their archenemy. But their hearts have been 
so touched by the services you have rendered them 
that today they acclaim youas their friend and helper.” 
It was a graceful thing, gracefully uttered. 
Rajaji, not to be beaten in a tournament of chivalry, 
quickly added, “If I may vary the language, I 
would say that he is safer today in the hands of 
the Muslims than in those of the Hindus.” 
Gandhiji followed with interest this contest of 
chivalry and picked out for his comments only 
the portion of Shaheed Saheb’s remarks in which 
he had referred to the Muslims as the aggrieved 
party. He did not like the “aggrieved party” 
language. ‘ Do not think of Muslims as the aggrieved 


party,” he remarked. “ The essence of our present 


peace mission is that we are to forget the past. I 
do not want the Muslims to feel that in West 
Bengal they are the underdog. Unless we can forget 
the distinction, we will not have done solid work.” 
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They then all retired to the next room and 
Gandhiji who had an attack of weakness and 
nausea during the latter part of the talk was left 

alone to rest. 
In the deliberations that took place in the 
adjoining room Saheed Saheb was cautious and 


circumspect, which only showed his sincerity and 
sense of responsibility. Acharya Kripalani was 
cynical and full of sardonic humour as ever; Rajaji, 
tactful and persuasive and full of practical wisdom, 
concealing his emotion under a mask of ratiocina- 
tion. The discussion was brief but unhurried. Rajaji 
dictated the draft of the pledge which was signed * 
by Shri N. C. Chatterjee first, then by Shri Deven 
Mukerjee followed by Shaheed Saheb Suhrawardy, 
Shri R. K. Jaidka, and Sardar Niranjan Singh Talib 
to be followed later by others. A car load of hand 
grenades and arms had in the meantime arrived to 
be surrendered to Gandhiji as a token of repentance 
on the part of those who had taken part in the 
savagery of reprisals and counter-reprisals. Without 
any loss of time the signatories then returned to 
Gandhiji with the document. 

“But sir, is it any good my signing this document ?” 
remarked Shaheed Saheb to Gandhiji, “I may any 
time be called to Pakistan and then what happens 
to my pledge ?” 

“You must in that event have confidence that 


those whom you leave behind will deliver the goods,” 
replied Gandhiji. “Moreover, you can come back.” 
- “T have no desire to hoodwink you and I never 
will do so deliberately,” remarked Shaheed Saheb 
in reply, explaining his extreme cautiousness, which 
Gandhiji greatly appreciated: 
“Well, I will break this fast now,” said Gandhiji 
at last, ““and leave for the Punjab tomorrow. I 
shall now go there with far greater strength and 
confidence than I could have three days back.” 
Shaheed Saheb interposed, “You cannot leave 
tomorrow. Your presence is necessary here at least 
for a couple of days yet to consolidate the peace.” 


Others supported him. They did not tell him what 


was uppermost in their minds besides, that they 
were deeply concerned at his undertaking a railway 
journey in his present state of health. The unruly 
crowds in Bihar and all along the line would tear 
him to pieces in their blind adoration. 

So, Saturday was provisionally fixed for his 
departure. 

Dr. Dinshah Mehta had in the meantime hurried 
away to get orange juice ready. Before breaking 
the fast Gandhiji, according to his usual practice, 
had prayer recited. But neither I nor my friend Shri 
Charubhushan Chowdhary could stay on to witness 
the final happy scene. We had our assignment with 
which Gandhiji had charged us to fulfil at Dacca. 
“We shall be blown sky high if we miss our train,” 
I whispered to my friend who was still tempted to 
linger on. And so we hurried to the car that was 
waiting to take us to Sealdah Station as the singing 
of the Poet’s song : 

“When life is dry and parched up, 

Descend Thou in a shower of mercy” .... 
followed by Ramadhun filled the air. 

Calcutta and Dacca, 
5 and 6 September, 1947 
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RIGHT OR WRONG? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Among my correspondence there is a typical 
letter in Gujarati from which I give below the 
following summary: 

“In the Young India of 15th September, 1927 
A. D., in your Madras speech reported therein, 
you have said that that which is opposed to true 
economics is not religion and that economics 
which are inconsistent with religion are not true 
and should, therefore, be denounced. 

“IT am aware that you have held the view for 
many years, but it has not commanded universal 
acceptance. Therefore, it seems to me that your 
devoting your time and energy to the abatement of 
atrocities being committed in the name of religion 
is not proper. Where is your constructive programme 
today? The National Congress has the reins of 
Government in the best part of India. Complete 
political independence is in our hands. The British 
power has quitted. In such a case, is it not well 
that you should devote your energy to the prosecu- 
tion of the constructive programme and through it 
demonstrate to the country that religion and 
economics are not two opposites ?. ... You write 
nothing against the unmoral economics of India. The 
consequence is that credulous people have begun to 
believe that you are behind the present economic 
policy of the Congress Government. I have begun to 
believe that you, who are the creator of constructive 
programme, are now destroying it. So far as I know, 
there is not a single institution about khadi or 
village industries which are based on true economics 
and on principles of self-sufficiency.”’ 

This writer has writtenin a moment of excitement. 
Therefore, he has not been able to express the 
whole truth. The main fact is that communal unity 
is a vital part of my being. It was so when khadi and 
all the village industries were not even conceived 
by me. At the time communal unity possessed me, 

I was a lad twelve years old, just a beginner in 
English. It was then that I had realized that all 
Hindus and Muslims and Parsis were sons of 
the same soil and, as such, were pledged to 
complete brotherhood. This was before 1885 
when the Congress was born. Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that communal unity is itself an 
integral part of the constructive programme. For 
it I have run many a risk. It is my conviction that 
if that unity is not ‘achieved, the constructive 
programme cannot make substantial progress, at least 
not at my hands. For, I should not know how to 
prosecute it in the midst of communal disturbances. 
The logical consequence of my correspondent’s 
argument will be that I should not have hastened 
to Noakhali and thence to Bihar. That is to say, 
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the work that I know how to tackle and which I 
have been doing for years, I should neglect in the 
nick of time. Surely, this. is impossible for me to 
do. To neglect it for the sake of the other items 
of the constructive programme would be tantamount 
to neglect of immediate duty. The result would be, 


I would have given up what was in my hands and 
got nothing for the manifest breach of duty. 


Those who ate in charge of the Congress 
Government are my fellow workers. It is possible 
to say that they flourished in company with me 
in the Congress and now occupy top places. If I 
have failed to convince them of the soundness and 
feasibility of the economics referred to by the 
correspondent, how should I expect to convince 
others? They do not feel that they would be able 
to carry the people of India with them in the 
prosecution of what may be summed up as the 
‘Khadi Economics’ and to renovate the villages of 
India through village industries. 

He (the correspondent ) rather suggests that I 
should prepare Shri Jajuji, Shri Kumarappa and 
such like to take the reins of Government in their 
hands. What hallucination is this? What right — 
have I so to prepare people? Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people cannot 
be conducted at the bidding of one man, however 
great he may be. Again, who are more capable or 
penetrating than the present holders of the reins 
of Government? When more capable men are found, 
I am sure they will give place to their betters. As 
far as I know them they are not place hunters. 
Therefore, without being told by anybody they 
will of their own accord give place to abler hands 


and feel grateful for what will amount to a relief 
for them. 


Let no one make the mistake of thinking that 
I can replace any one of them. I know that they 
will welcome me if I was ready to shoulder the 
burden. But I must confess that I have not unlimited 
capacity in me. That belongs to God, whom I love 
to invoke as Rama. But I am only His humble 
devotee. His devotees cannot claim to be He. They 
have got to dance to His tune. 

It is worthy of note, too, that they themselves 
are giving the best part of their time to the very 
work of communal harmony, which I try to do. I 
in my own way, they in theirs. For, they, too, believe 
with me that so long as this question is not 
satisfactorily settled and peace does not reign in 


India, nation-building works.can make little or no 
progress. 


Finally, those who think like my correspondent: 
should realize that the constructive programme, to 
be of any use, has to be reduced to practice by © 
the millions of India. For that purpose we need 
thousands of: workers. It is of little consequence 
that it was conceived by one brain. It has been 
before the country for years. The All India Spinners’ 
Association, the Village Industries Association, the 
Goseva Sangh, the Talimi -Sangh, the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha, the Adivasi Seva Sangh, the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh and such others which might have 
escaped my memory, came into being for that very 
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economics. Whilst I am doing communal work, my 
interest in other constructive activities has not 
fagged. Whenever I can, I take part in their 
deliberations too. More should not be expected of 
me. I dare not leave the work in hand, being 
tempted to run after another, probably better. 
Hence, the warning that the correspondent has 
given me should really be taken to heart by himself 
and those who think alike and they should whole- 
heartedly devote themselves to the service of the 
nation in which they may be engaged. 

I have repeated times without number that for 
national work it is not necessary that national 
workers should have political power. But it is 
necessary for the people to keep in constant touch 
with those whom they put in power. These can 
easily be counted. They are too few. But if the 
people were to realize their power and use it 
wisely and well, things would right themselves. Our 
independence is a new born baby eighteen days old. 
It is inconceivable that things would of themselves 
be arranged harmoniously. Moreover, those who 
have been placed in power are themselves new to 
this vast administrative work. They are assiduously 
adapting themselves to it. 

Calcutta, 4-9-'47 
( Adapted from the original in Gujarati ) 


SMRITISH BANERJEE 


Peace has taken its toll, and it is good that 
men have not been found wanting who gave their 
lives to it. 

Shri Smritish Banerjee with a few friends was 
returning from some work on the 3rd of September 
when they came across a peace procession of 
school boys and girls who were proceeding towards 
Park Circus. Smritish scented danger, for the 
atmosphere all over Calcutta was still very tense. 
He preceded the procession in a car and reached 
the junction of Circular Road and Park Street a few 
minutes ahead of the school children. Smritish and his 
friends got down, spoke to some Muslims assembled 
there; and finding that the atmosphere was hostile, 
sent word to the boys and girls across the street 
not to proceed any further. 

At about this time the procession was attacked, 


-and the boys and girls began to run away. Smritish 


and Sushil Dasgupta tried to protect the girls. The 
last that was seen of him was that he was trying 
to hurry away a few girls to some place of safety, 
and on his shirt there was an ugly patch of blood. 
Later on Smritish’s body was brought back to 
hospital, while Sushil was found with five stab 
wounds, which have left him in a_ precarious 
condition till today. 

Smritish was 38 years when he died. He had 
been in the political movement ever since he was 
18 years of age. He was actively connected with 
the peasant movement in Bengal and was a member 
of the Peasant Sub-Committee of the B. P. C. C. 
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Smritish had been imprisoned twice, but the height 
of his sacrifice was reached when peace and 


communal harmony exacted from him the heaviest 
sacrifice of which he was capable. 
Calcutta, 7-9-'47 N. K. BOSE 


A PURE SACRIFICE 


Communal frenzy in Calcutta has exacted the 
first toll of pure sacrifice, so far as I am aware, 
in Shri Sachin Mittra, who dared to live up to 
the creed of non-violence and pay the price. 


With his record of peace activity as a member 
of the Gandhi Shanti Seva Dal during the upheavals 
that shook Calcutta in August and November 
last year, he could not sit still during the 
present disturbances and on Friday last, he 
set forth with three Hindu colleagués with the 
determination to do his bit to put out the confla- 
gration. They took along with them a number of 
Muslim friends whom they met on the way and 
at their invitation proceeded in the direction of 
Nakhuda Masjid which.was reported to be a danger 
spot. At the crossing of the Chitpur Road and 
Canning Street, however, the peace party was 
surrounded by a hostile crowd of Muslims. Sachin 
Mittra and his other Hindu colleagues were pulled 
out of the peace party. Sachin Mittra was stabbed 
and his colleagues severely assaulted by the 
maddened crowd. Their Muslim colleagues tried to 
protect them. They were overpowered. Some of them 
even received injuries. Sachin Mittra was removed 
by the Muslim friends in a police jeep car to the 
hospital where he was reported:to be progressing 
satisfactorily. But yesterday in the afternoon his 
condition began to deteriorate. This morning (the 


3rd instant) Gandhiji had asked the two girls who 


have accompanied him to Calcutta to go and see 
him in the hospital; but before they could do so 
the news arrived that the patient had succumbed 
to his injuries. 

He was only 38. He had dedicated himself 
wholly to service. An M. A. of the Calcutta 
University, he was an active member of the 
‘Congress Sahitya Sangha’, an association for the 
production of Congress literature. In 1942 he 
plunged into the ‘Quit India’ movement and on 
his release helped to found the * Bangiya Chhatra 
Sansad’, a students’ organization for promoting 
the constructive activity of the -Congress. He 
often held spinning demonstrations in bustees. Till 
April last he was working in Thakkar Bapa’s camp 
at Haimchar in Tippera District. He was gifted 
with a keen aesthetic sense. By nature amiable, he 


had endeared himself to all his friends whom: he 
loved to render the meanest service. 


Sachin Mittra’s sacrifice reminds one of the 
sacrifice of the late Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi. 
Many more shall have to offer such sacrifice if 
Indian independence is to live. 

As Gandhii remarked in a Hindustani message 
that he sent to his widow, Sachin Mittra has become 
immortal. “ Such a death,” ran the note, “should 
not be an occasion for sorrow, but rather of joy. 
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You can demonstrate your affection for him by 
following in his footsteps.” 

This example should open the eyes of those 
who, in their ignorance, murdered their own friend 
and helper; it shows how blind fury never does 


the slightest good to anybody and often results in 
irreparable harm as in the present case. 


Calcutta, 3-9-'47 PYARELAL 
GANDHUIJI’S PRESS STATEMENT 


I regret to have to report to you that last night 
some young men brought to the compound a bandaged 
man. He was reported to have been attacked by some 
Muslims. The Prime Minister had him examined and 
the report was that he had no marks of stabbing, 
which he was said to have received. The seriousness 
of the injury, however, is not the chief point. 


What I waft to emphasize is that these young men 
tried to become judges and executioners. 
This was about 10 p.m. Calcutta time. They began 


to shout at the top of their voices. My sleep was 
disturbed but I tried to lie quiet, not knowing what 
was happening. I heard the window panes being smashed. 
I had lying on either side of me two very brave girls. 
They would not sleep but without my knowledge, for my 
eyes were closed, they went among the small crowd 
and tried to pacify them. Thank God, the crowd did 
not do any harm to them. The old Muslim lady in the 
house endearingly called Bi Amma anda young Muslim 
stood near my matting, I suppose, to protect me from harm. 

The noise continued to swell. Some had 
entered the central hall, and began to knock open 
the many doors. I felt that I must get up and face 
the angry crowd. I stood at the threshold of one of 
the doors. Friendly faces surrounded me and would not 
let me move forward. My vow of silence admitted of 
my breaking it on such occasions and I broke it and 
began to appeal to the angry young men to be quiet. 
I asked the Bengali grand- daughter- in-law to translate 


my few words into Bengali. All to ‘no purpose. Their 
ears were closed against reason. 


I clasped my hands in the Hindu fashion nothing 
doing. More window panes began to crack. The 
friendly ones in the crowd tried to pacify the -crowd. 
There were police officers. Be it said to their credit 
that they did not try to exercise authority. They too 
clasped their hands in appeal. A lathi blow missed me 
and everybody round me. A brick aimed at me hurt a 
Muslim friend standing by. The two girls would not 
leave me and held on to me to the last. Meanwhile the 
Police Superintendent and his officers came in. They 
too did not use force. They appealed to me to retire. 


Then there was a chance of their stilling the young 
men. After a time the crowd melted. 


What happened outside the compound gate I do 
not know except that the police had to use tear gas 
to disperse the crowd. Meanwhile, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, 
Ananda Babu and Dr. Nripen walked in and after some 
discussion left. Happily, Shaheed Saheb had gone home 
to prepare for tomorrow's proposed departure for Noakhali. 
In view of the above ugly incident, which no one could 


tell where it would lead to, I could not think of leaving 
Calcutta for Noakhali. 


What is the lesson of the incident? It ig elear to 
me that if India is to retain her dearly-won independ- 
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ence all men and women must completely forget lynch 
law. What was attempted was an indifferent imitation 
of it. If Muslims misbehaved, the complainants could, 
if they would not go to the ministers, certainly go to me 
or my friend, Shaheed Saheb. The same thing applies 


to Muslim complainants. There is no way of 
keeping the peace in Calcutta or elsewhere 
if the elementary rule of civilized society is not 


observed. Let them not think of the savagery of the 
Punjab or outside India. The recognition of the golden 


rule of never taking the law into one’s own hands has 
no exceptions. 


My Secretary, Dev Prakash, in Patna, wires: ‘Public 
agitated Punjab happenings. Feel statement necessary 
impressing duty of public and the Press.’ Shri Dev 
Prakash is never unduly agitated. There must be some 
unguarded word by the Press. If that is so, at this 
time when we are sitting on a powder magazine, the 
Fourth Estate has to be extra-wise and reticent. 
Unscrupulousness_ will act as a lighted match. I hope 
every editor and reporter will realize his duty to the full. 

One thing I must mention. I have an urgent mes- 
sage calling me to the Punjab. I hear all kinds of 
rumours about recrudescence of trouble in Calcutta. I 
hope they are exaggerated, if not quite baseless. The 
citizens of Calcutta have to reassure me that there 


would be nothing wrong in Calcutta and that peace, 
once restored, will not be broken. 


From the very first day of peace, that is August 
14th last, I have been saying that the peace might only 
be a temporary lull. There was no miracle. Will the 
foreboding prove true and will Calcutta again lapse in- | 
to the law of the jungle ? Let us hope not, let us pray 


to the Almighty that He will touch our hearts and 
ward off the recurrence of insanity. 


Since the foregoing was written, i. e., about 4 o’clock, 
during silence, I have come to know fairly well the 
details of what has happened in various parts of the 
city. Some of the places which were safe till yesterday have 
suddenly become unsafe. Several deaths have taken 
place. I saw two bodies of very poor Muslims. I saw also 
some wretched-looking Muslims being carted away to a 
place of safety. I quite see that last night’s incidents so 
fully described above, pale into insignificance before — 
this flare-up. Nothing that I may do in the way of 
going about in the open conflagration could possibly 
arrest it. 

I have told the friends who saw me in theevening 
what their duty is. What part am I to play in order 
to stop it? The Sikhs and the Hindus must not 
forget what the Hast Punjab has done during these few 
days. Now the Muslims in. the West Punjab have 
begun the mad career. It is said that the Sikhs and the 
Hindus are enraged over the Punjab happenings. 

I have adverted above to an urgent call for me 
to go to the Punjab. But now that the Calcutta bubble 
seems to have burst, with what face can I go to the 
Punjab epd© weapon which has hitherto proved infallible 
for me is fasting. To put an appearance before an 
yelling crowd does not always work. It certainly did 
not last night. What my word in person cannot do, my 
fast may. It may touch the hearts of all the warring 
elements in the Punjab if it does in Caleutta. I there- 
fore, begin fasting from 8-15 to-night to end only if 
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and when sanity returns to Calcutta. I shall, as usual 
permit myself to add salt and soda _ bicarb to the 
water I may wish to drink during the fast. 

If the people of Calcutta wish me to proceed to the 
Punjab and help the people there, they have to enable 
me to break the fast as early as may be. 


Calcutta, 1-9-’47 
PoE FAST 


Gandhiji began his fast for allaying the communal 
frenzy and restoration of sanity in Calcutta at 8-15 
p.m. on the Ist of September, 1947, and broke it 
at 9-15 p. m. on the 4th instant with a glass of 
sweet lime juice which Mr. Suhrawardy served to 
him. 

It is necessary to go back into the history of 


_ the fast, in order to prepare the background of the 


story as to how and under what conditions it was 
finally broken. 

From the 14th of August till the 3lst, peace 
reigned. That evening there was a demonstration 
against Gandhiji’s peace mission. On the following 
morning communal frenzy, in a very intense form, 
once more swept over several parts of the city. 
There were already indications in the morning that 
Gandhiji might fast; but the final decision was 
taken at eleven in the evening when, according 
to him, friends had failed to show any satisfactory 
reason why he should not take the contemplated 
step. The last sweet drink was taken at 7 p. m. He 
made the provisional decision at 8-15 p. m. 

Any way, the fast was taken and perhaps partly 
on account of it and partly also because the 
common citizen, who had tasted peace after one 
year's life in the trenches, did not want the recru- 
descence, the riots rapidly cooled down, so that on 
the 4th the Government as well as the public could 
come and report to Gandhiji that not one incident had 
taken place during the last twentyfour hours. Parties 
after parties came to Gandhiji either with reports 
or with promises, and in spite of his weak state, he 
insisted on speaking in his feeble voice to every 
batch of interviewers. Dr. Sunil Bose, the celebrated 
physician and brother of Netaji, came to Gandhiji 
with a request that he must take plenty of rest 
and not talk at all. But Gandhiji told him he could 
not exclude relevant talk. Such necessary loss of 
energy was inevitable. He was certainly desirous of 
living, but not at the cost of work that duty 
demanded. “I can’t interrupt the work,” he said to 
Dr. Bose, “which has made me fast and which 
makes me live. If my life ebbs away in the process, 
I would feel happy.” 

This was at half past eleven in the morning. A 
few minutes afterwards a batch of twentyseven 
friends belonging to Central Calcutta came to see 
him. During the communal disturbance of the last 
year, resistance groups had grown up here and 
there, and the present party represented such a 
group in Central Calcutta which had become the 
focus of the recrudescence on Monday. They had 
come to Gandhiji with the promise that henceforth 
there would be no more incidents in their part of 
the city and he should, therefore, break his fast 
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a sympathetic fast with him. Gandhiji argued long 
with them, and what he said in substance was this. 
The present occasion was not one in which there 
was scope for a sympathetic fast. Hindus and 
Mussalmans had fought for one whole year, at 
the end of which the major parties had agreed 
that India should be divided into two States. Both 
had Hindu and Muslim subjects. It was now time 
for every one to create the sense of common 
citizenship, to rebuild the land so that men might 
taste the fruits of freedom. To this end all should 
work. Gandhiji said that if the friends had come 
to him only for the sake of saving his life, it was 
nothing. 


Referring to the Poona Fast which ended with 
the desired amendment of the Communal Award, 
it was suggested by some that though the amend- 
ment was not to their desire, they accepted it for 
the sake of saving his life. This was a wholly wrong 
approach. Such fasts were intended to stir the 
conscience and remove mental sluggishness. Truth 
could not be sacrificed even for the sake of saving 
a life, however precious it was. Gandhiji, therefore, 
warned the present company that. they should 
create real Hindu-Muslim unity by educating the 
people in a sense of common citizenship of the 
State, where every single man enjoyed perfect 
equality of rights which flowed from duty performed. 
If they worked with this aim in view, and succeeded 
after a few days’ effort in making the Muslims in 
Calcutta feel safe where they now did not, 
it would be time for him to break the fast. Gandhiji 
was clearly of opinion that although his work was 
now confined to Calcutta, yet his one aim 
with respect to the ~Hindu-Muslim question was 
that the solution would be complete only when the 
minority, whether in the Indian Union or in Pakistan 
felt perfectly safe even if they were in the 
minority of one. There would be no favoured and 
no depressed community anywhere. All should 
forget their religious affiliations. He was working 
to this end. He was working in such: a manner 
that the majority community in each State should 
go forward and create the necessary conditions 
of freedom. 


Some one asked him: Was it possible that his 
fast would have any effect on the anti-social 
elements in society ? Today, i. e., during the present 
recrudescence, it was this element which had 
gained the upper hand. Could their. hearts be 
converted by Gandhiji’s crucifixion? Gandhiji’s 
answer was very clear and emphatic. He said that 
goondas were there because we had made them so. 
During one year of past anarchy, it was under- 
standable how these elements in society had gained 
respectability. But the war between Pakistanis and 
those for Undivided India had ended. It was time 
for peace-loving citizens to assert themselves and 
isolate goondaism. Non-violent non-co-operation was 
a universal remedy. Good was _ self-existent, evil 
was not. It was like a parasite living on and round 
good. It would die of itself when the support that 
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good gave was SE hdcicee The 
antisocial elements may or may not be changed; it 
would be enough if they were made to feel that 
the better elements of society were asserting them- 
selves in the interests of peace and in the interests 
of normality. 


To the interviewers from Central Calcutta 
Gandhiji’s advice, therefore, was that they should 
desist from a sympathetic fast, go forth among the 
oppressed in each quarter, assure them that they 
were safe, and rebuild life so that safety would be 


a permanent feature of the new State of India.: 


He would personally have loved to move about 
from quarter to quarter in Calcutta in order to 
place his views before the various bodies, but his 
physical condition would not permit it. If others 
worked, how could he rest ? Yet he was bound 

to make his contribution. He felt that it should 
. be in the shape of a fast. 


The friends from Central Calcutta were followed 
- by others. There came a deputation from the Bar 
Association of Calcutta with the promise that its 
members would do all that lay within their power 
to restore peace. Friends from Belliaghata, who had 
a few weeks*back looked upon Gandhiji’s peace 
mission with suspicion, had been electrified by the 
fast. They had appreciated now the full significance 
- of the mission and had, with all their energy, set 
about the task of rehabilitating the deserted Muslim 
bustees. Pressmen who had met the evacuees who 
had returned home testified to the sincerity and 
solicitude with which those who had driven them 
away.a few weeks back, now treated them. All this 
was good news for Gandhiji, but yet he did not 
reach the point when the fast could be broken. 


- Towards evening, Sjt. N. C. Chatterjee, President 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, Debendra Nath Mookerjee, 
its Secretary, Sirdar Niranjan Singh Talib, Editor 
of the Desh Darpan, Dr. G. Jilani of the Muslim 
League, Dr. Abdur Rashid Chowdhury and Mohibur 
Rahaman of the Pakistan Seamens’ Union came 
accompanied by some other friends to report -on 
the quiet and with their request to Gandhiji 
to break his fast. Rajaji, the Governor of West 
Bengal, Acharya Kripalani, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and 
Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy were also there. They had 
a long discussion with Gandhiji which left him 
rather worn out. Gandhiji heard what they said and 
did most of the talking. This is what he had to say. 


He said that ever since the 14th of August, 
although he had relished the fraternization between 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans, yet he looked on 
the ebullition of emotion with caution and reserve. 
If the feeling was due entirely to friendship new 
found, to the sense of brotherhood through common 
citizenship newly attained, there would be more 
signs of it e. g., in intensified efforts for rehabilitation. 
That sign was lacking. The recrudescence had then 
come. Therefore, Gandhiji felt he must fast. God 
had at least given him the capacity to work and 


heart of the 
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die for communal peace. If there were anti-social 
elements in society, where a rowdy or a goonda 
plundered or killed a man whether Hindu or Muslim, 
his fast might not affect him. He knew his limita- 
tions. He fasted for the restoration of communal 
harmony. The sanity that had been in evidence for 
the last twentyfour hours was not enough for him. If. 
the present company was going to assure him that 
it was a sincere affair and was going to be permanent, 
he would expect them to give him something in 
writing. It must state that supposing Hindu-Muslim 
riots broke out once more in Calcutta, they should 
assure him that they would give their lives in: the 
attempt to quell the riots. If they agreed, that 
would be enough. They must so work from to- 
thorrow that real peace and common citizenship 
was created as a feature of Calcutta life, no matter 
what happened elsewhere. Communal peace should 
be their prime occupation. Their other occupations 
or avocations must henceforth occupy a second 


place. 


There was another matter, but that was a 
condition which automatically attached itself to 
the situation. As in Bihar, as in Noakhali, so also 
in Calcutta, he wanted to tell the friends who 
were making themselves responsible for the break 
of his fast, that if communal frenzy broke out in 
Calcutta again, Gandhiji might have to go on an 
irrevocable fast. The present fast was meant to 
activize the better, peace-loving and wise elements 
in society, to rescue them from mental sluggishness 
and make goodness active. 


Realizing their responsibility, the friends retired 
to another room. Free and frank discussions took — 
place between them. Suspicions were freely 
expressed, fears that the signatories might not rise 
to the heights demanded of them were discussed 
in an atmosphere of frankness, and finally came 
the decision to sign the document. with all its 
implications. 


Gandhiji felt glad. He took the signatories at 
their word, prayed that God might give them the 
courage and strength to implement their promise 
in daily life from the following morning; and with 
that prayer on his lips, he broke his fast last night. 
A heavy responsibility now lies upon the people 
of Bengal who have to implement the promise 
made sacred in Gandhiji’s presence. May we have 
the requisite wisdom, strength and perseverence to 
see it through. 


N . K. BOSE 


Calcutta, 5-9-'47 ; 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT ~— XXVIII 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Disband v. att a aarat atgar, faacfaac azar ar 
atat, aacat ar faazar | 
bX \ b aS Gye b bY ay bs Ske L cs 
qhlaant 
afin aera fare ear | 
oS» S- So tt! ne & OLS fs e WSs 
bs Sh a ke WS OS 
Disbelieve v. 4 waa, axa a fara a tar; agi ar 
afar a waar 
WS, 4 Sk) b bo WS 6 Gyre b om lL 
Disbeliever n. afeas, a madqiar 1 Yio gh 4 feb 
Disbench 9. aa stazat a2r 2a | 
: is ea 2p [Us p's 
Disbranch v, 23faa ar ara aizar ) UE ok 
Disbud v. waa aa atgar 1 by CLUS cb 
Disburden v. a Aiwa, FSR Wal, aa TH FAT, 
fast ata aqarar | 
GV) ges © dd GS Kua y UL Wig Ul ey 
Disburse v. Ga Bal, ABA, Bs ssa, AA FAT | 
bF ls) UY WK, ST ey 
Disbursement n. a4, azisft, Aart Sel « lal cg + 
Disc or disk n. Wes, G33, aT, sft at ats 
alF, fefear | \S: ny tre ar a SS. JIS «JL 
Discard v. aaa BF 2A, fens SE, BE Rar, aqag 
etal, SH Bat, wlear, fers Zar 1 
los Se HS Aim > 5 see Soe JE bs zs Jal 
- bs JS bk 
Discern v. %% Taal, Wa Sar, Gaal, Ara, (34 
aq ae BAT | 
GF sr hh hays cliily likey LI Oe hiky G5 
Discerning adj. fai, aia weaas, AI, FARA, 
art | bls «Mage ee WG DS oe Ss 
Discernment m. faa%, aia, aaa, agzett, zarsft | 
PL ae ee 
Discharge n. aaisfi, faze, faz; qatar, BA, Zz; 
Rash; alagt, dae ga; aaa, tte ater fear, 
qea, da a | 
Sb fly SUB 6 tee Sse Fe Le hl 
sles cles 6 0 1G 6 oes we tpl NIE ees 
Discharge v. Va Baar a eas BN, Tea, FW 
aa, Baar sar, 21 Far, fassar; fer sear, ad HAT; 
faalgal, GI BAT, ABA; MARSA, AAT, HEA, Tay | 
Bo GS LE lis see liber LS Ka b bl ey 
he GS ly cal SF cy LF by kG bs 
els kde UT WK 
Disciple n. 2a, fara, afiz, tty adlet ang aatia 
Me hl ude ob ome er OSE Mt Oy 


Disciplinarian n. faa ar gras Tea BEAT | 


: me J 6 & | 


Disciplinary action, to take v. as a1 aw oo 


aaah BAT | “SF fo pa ae 


Discipline n. frat, acta, faaraz, waz, faga, nad, 
qaqa; UF, AS | 
dis, ye Spas «sail ‘ed cotcls «byl ~ aa Lt Ss 
Discipline v, fet at aca za, aaa, xara 
faqae qed feeara, azar aaa faarar; eat arar; 
aH! Al avs Bar | 
LS US Ik 6 ei bk eacld blew chs el |, bss 
Lis Sabla {bY ons gl: sUlghan Mate ames 
Disciplined #tar gar, a@at gat, waar aT qa caaarat 
Th as e b ote sbye lea lye QS 
Disclaim v. zal stgar, Bear, THAT; Rear at seta 
eA; ATA A AlAAT | 
Vile i As) SES Be gel b Ka Shae lis age 
Disclaimer n. fRear, feat ama, arr | 
Sui cohy Ki) OKI 
Disclose v. aa ar 42 alma, aigt Gtgar, Iai warar: 
aa zat, wifee al wee FAT I 
L ple ska by thigh oo, sligsg Wily UF sy b ob 
by oS, 
Disclosure n. @aat; aie! Hear, ala al Az Gear 1 
LS ge ob Wig ole Sly 
Discolour v, <1 az% 2a, ia fameat, 43 siear a 
TS Wer, aa ar ey famgar 1 
Spo lle <b WS cee sb ldy aes Stee 
WG ws, | 
Discoloration or discolourment m. agit, 17, Teal, 
TR Wsa A IS Bear | 
? be db Us ee «Gls 6 King 
Discomfort v. zz Zal, Fal; Tad Sl Azar; way 
eal, SIR Bel Bar 
Lis Ver Ser clas Vg F UH N55, oe ol, Wile sly 
Discomfiture m. at, ala; Fags 1 eotyf tol ole 
Discomfort nm. qa, Tee, 2, A-snedt, Fat 
oat ll a bah ISS ee 
Discomfiode v. avaix @al, aTal Sisar | 
Wis bask «les wal 
Discompose v. aaeq aI Aaa BAT, Fa Zar, Tara 
wim 1 US Oley dara lah US oe, |b ciltl 
Discomposure mn. Fauez, Tart, Fadt, sania | 
SE ogee lay otal yf 
Disconcert v. 322 2a, fame @ar, var Bar 1 
los VgF clas SUT sb a 
Disconcert m. fame, FE 1 Se «HE 
Disconcertment mm. Tauez, Wart; |sN-que | 
2h aN tyke, abel gS 
Disconnect 9. 8e1 ql Fz Bear; Reet ql araeyq atear | 
Gy yF ase bo at, tb le b oft 
Disconnected adj. 4a feat gat; (atat ar feaat ) 
awe, PAs | 
dee here (ye 4S dy) the WS hae 
Disconsolate adj. wan, faartt, gua, set, faaar, 
mache al Aly cial > curb! kl ok 
Discontent 7. aaa, Aaa, aU-aalt, TH | 


e3 tet 6S sil ‘se £ 


lb s6 Nee 
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Discontinue v. taal, VHA, FE BH Ba, Tee altar; 
Be; WAT Bw Bar | 
ecae a> Slid ser gy aS sass, 
Discord n. E, agi, AAI, Hats, Fg, Fast 
Mines cal ve00) die ee 
Discordant adj. a-a3fhe, faarn, fag, Tau, Aas, 
tt: 
Discount n. az, awa, fafaarer 1 YS Ge le ck 
Discount, at a Hast Blade Ba, Har | 
Vive cy ¢ a cad Aw. 
Discount v. a2 ear, sa wea, fra a sar; get 


Sli ya An slas ne 


A539 6c 6 oo) ali 


fanitar, TEsa aq BH Baral aret He ear; get 
BATA BAT | 
oe dy fk. ote tll a ww Sh WS F de 


be oo om i ls> > oo ry onal oy ols 
Discountenance v. 3a a aaRAal, Fz HW Sar, Fe 
aq SMA, 7 AAT | 
Lobe ai GUT ais pte Ld age ple clignet i Ug 
Discourage v. be mW aga agar; tear; amaz 
meat | US a Sy yy Geel hee 
Discouragement m. atzana, fraa atgar | | 
Gs 4 cu «thy ntl. 
Discogrse n. arate, viding qza, aT; AVA; FIR, 
alg | ass egpadlt oy : o' ge? s Gow é dle Vy 6 cur Ol 


Discourse v. aaeta ata; aga ater; Peet AAA AT 


faqaqt aisat at feaat | 
gS IL Wy 2 fo Oye QF WT ee Hh ex ot 
Discourteous adj. Hara, Azadi, ANZA | 
wal s 6 jpad os cagest 
Discourtesy . 4arad, peut sac 
Be CG pec Laqucl 
Discover v. Tal sat, Zs Bar, “atear, qi, @tH WAT, 
AGA BA, ABA ACTA FAT, afenea aa | 
BF ese by cypF UL UygF cl add UIE 
uF cal »> At ioe ALK 
Discovery n. Ta, &g, afarza, ATH I 
ccdhye cadivs «a 
Discredit n. aaarat, azsit, afar Lb lgtal Serb 
Discredit v. vttar at faara a cant, Se MW azar a 
AMA, ASl AAA, AA ZF Al Ys Wal, AAA Bal 
at alat | , 
shigxe Voge lila 4 law L Lg 
Go US ply tle HL os SL 
Discreditable adj, AAI FU, AATATH BAR | 
oy p we slins «| er 
Discreet adj. aaxaml, agt, alea, ara, afar, 
aaa CAAA | 
Yi, AS as Pos 6 L2 g@ « Olassl. « Wie ‘fe Ny a 
Discreetly adv. aaa-quat, ater aR | 
os x Po Or ty Pia ool 
Discrepancy 1. as, Me andt-agt, qadt, ys | 
Ose ble «soy Tc ph Gp 
Discrepant adj. arfaarm, fat, aa, Fate 


Sere Sie 6 Arszs «SE, 


hg’, 4 utes \ ad \ 


Discrete adj. Han, faa, vasa, Bar | 
Va Codrde « ote 6 dt 
Discretion mn. aa, wfeaa, afaan, aaa, fata, 
apaaedt, etferardt, atadt 1 «ye Kes! ole! «Ge 
Ge (Galt gm 6 GAildc 6 Lh ys 
Discretion is the better part of valour agt 


qaqa aa & fe mad acdt aa aay | 
oly Ole ol ol § 2 on Grle cb 
Discretion, at att atgt ar ama qt | 
a pt gee wo) 


Discretion, surrender at faar fae at afar 

sis Baty loo dh olge co bos OS bs 
Discretion, years of or age of aatat Jat, Hardt 1 
lyr 6 ne ak 

: . e c 

Discriminate v. HH BAT A ala, AeA Beal Al Raat, 
fate ar adte Bal, WaTAaT | 
likey BF pith thos AySs LT Abe bh UF os 
Discriminate against v. Ima ar amma BT | 
US Glob b olssv 


Discrimination m. q41a, aaa, fats, ate, oH, 


HAA; TAMA, ACHAT | ge hd 6 net « Olay 
Gls col AS sal «ds 
Discursive adj. far gach, ardt-atgi, are aAaTAT 
(aHAt aattTH (HA) 1 Se shor ed 6S pol pol 
(2 co ex ob AN) db LIS 
Discuss v. aal Bal, aga Ar faz BAL; Tata Bear | 
US exol hy slys b tow LS bee 
Discussion n, aradta, aal, aga, ara-faaiz | 
—lascls ccou tke xe coe ob 
Disdain v. G2 aaa, faa ae, fearae yaar 
LyX» ao o j\a~ ASS ot Ligere’ se 
Disdain n. faa, gor, Bawa 1 ollie ah « ® 
Disease n. ata, tt 1 My «sake 
Diseased adj. ata, aft, fang gar i - 
Nl Series 
AAA Al MAT FATT Al Bara 
Gb) Gl me 5G alpe 


Disembark ee 
Debark ye 


Disembarrass v, Warat a Baar HX BA, AHS BAT 
Ub thn ST 59s oath b ols> 
Disembody v. afaeq ar faar watz ara; atstat atear 
; bby x (Be iS ks L er f 
Disembosom v. fasa fasia ear, Az sara, War ala 
Bat 1 lo SyF boy lity ay clos IG = do, 
Disembowel v. aa at aafgat fase sear, Ie are 
saat 1 WS gy ey WS SE ob lL ool 
Disembroil v. yaaa q SAI, Gearar | 
Wied ah Sven 
Disenchant v. SIq% AR AAAI, AMT EZ Beal, asa 
qt BAT | 
| by 32> 3 WF 599 bbe lily a So sole 
Disencumber v. 4H Banal, ess BAT | 
GF Kir bt 
Disendow v. wt sta Bar (ara ae fala) | 
: (ab S F wk) WW owe om 


Poe 


. 
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_Disengagement n. 2, gzn, aq, 
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“Disengage 0. Ast Wat Al alar, Beat, Alar, srgHez 
SCAT, EIS BAT | 
GS Wad GT olsT Blige ge bye L WS eh 
art = ar 
austl Zz Sar | . 
le et SL Ke ccoalsT NB Sige 
Disentangle v, gst, Tal, aaa, gama, Fanaa 
faa arat t 
ath lil WF bly lil 5g 
Disenthral or disenthrall v. .garite |erar | 
Wage ode 


_ Disentomb v. #a@ faaiaa, ale a faarear, ala sar 


ST WW ce UG F oF UG = ZB 
Disestablish v. av@nat fear ar araea sre Bay (faatg 
watfaarat) 1 (CLIT 2.24) lis bf eae b at, 
‘Disfavour ov. aa 4 Waal, Taq a BAT I 
UF Gas chile G Igl 
Disfavour, fall into qt aaa Sat, Heer A BTA I 
LE) ai tgel ible Ign I, 
Disfiguration nm. azar, FeTat | bse S «oye 
Disfigure v. was famgar, art Gua Bt AAT, FET FAT | 
BS yf hs SF Us crpe UE Ke 
Disfranchise v. azét za at ufaare Ba Bar; aH, 14 
a alee em sa Bar | 
LS nee & BF Soak hy cd Hl oe 2B lh & ire 
Disgorge v. quasar, faa 4 teat; afer aaa 
firey 1 WSF we ye BF bp 14S ff JG US 
Disgrace n. aBizadt, arma; cat, Bs, Tea, TAR 
me Poh Sot cane eS co 10k! See 


Disgrace v. ava a aSizadt aca, fixer, Fe Ber 


SAT, BIA Hara, aq gatat | 
es ob WF eV LS VE ys» I WS Sey bok 
Disgraceful adj. qu, aa, wit, ata, aga a 
asisaat aaa, | 
Yao nV eae L ola! ‘gsi af cls Ay 


- Disgruntled adj. aqua, yz, aa-gz, fagfagr | 


a 
Disguise v. fama, 4a azom, aaat fara, asa tnt 
feat 1 WSs oe CG, be ses SF Ge Wy ee lle 
Disguise n. 34, 481, Gia; Tar, Fra | 
Pd 6B yo tye cas te 
Disgust #. faa, 31, AI, BUA | 
eS csi HAF «oF 
Disgust v. faa ar ane G31 aa, Bea, Bare Zar; 
dist, fasat | 


VhgS slangh the lel ITI GS bay ow b oS,’ 


Dish n. ae, wet, stu, wrt; ara, alsa, ara fees 
waa Al Alar | 
one © a ele «egg HGS {3% ASS « Sg Aye 
by 
Dish cloth n. eR, aga 1 ole «Sle 
Dish of gossip n. a7aq 1 (+ 


’ Dish v. att waa, arr smart, zwar, agit S Tar | 


Ble J sb bla UU UY ci, om diy 


Dish up v. Sat amar ar mlaar; Feat agra sat | 
Ins Ghy game thay, b GLO GIST 
Disharmony n. 4a43, Fguqa t olhs «Sail 
Dishearten v. fat a argeiiz aa, at at fas ar 
frag atear | 
lby cP Lb Job : 
Dishevelled adj. aa faat ga, yaz-gaz | 
th el Ge 3s 48 dh 
Dishonest adj. aa, asf, HII, Ger, aeaT | 
Be BS BF colil sa Bye 
Dishonesty m. 22, atar, afta, aaz, aH, azar | 
GK cp pal eS Shh ys yer «dsge 
Dishonour n., v. at Disgrace; (gst) a faster, 
Stearate Bar | 
> mm b Wty LK 6 (sie) § Disorace > 
Dishonourable adj. zat Disgraceful 
Disgraceful .4%> 
Disillusion v. aia Ma %r, wa fae, aah a 
azat ara fear | 
WY S> cb cae bh fel tie oe tbo Iu gS 
Disinclination m. far ar ag (feet era sah) a 
alat, qu amar | 
LS hy i 6 (ST LST ST) or be Neel 
Disincline v. 4z 3 Bar, ef ar aa zerar | 
he Ge kh ey kL) ue Po 
Disinfect v. 3g BAT, Fat TH Bar, TAs As = 
att GS 533 2S Cole US Sh e cop fF ass 
Disinfectant n. at ness, Tas AS ararat 1 
Wo Dob 2S cole MW rns fi She Soge 
Disingenuous adj. BH, Wary, BHAA, AFH, FEAT | 
Kiya. «he oh dk «ok cw «of 
Disinherit v. fwd ar arar-fare vad cea ar aeeq 
ear 1 lS px kh eye woo kh th bk wy 
Disintegrate v. Haws BAT a gal, Tee-sse 
eat AT gar | 
Gy LbS ty Kt pK i b EF ef 
Disintegration m. &, fas gi amar feeater sa7- 
at HAT 1 Ve ye ANON 6 ype bh ly ae de ey 
Disinter v. 7@t a1 aft gaft dtwat fase, sae 
fimo UG e 5 UG ST ne se ob of 
Disinterested adj. aar-aea, Farm, Fag, AHA, 
srrrtat | Gk AS) Nai bb ee SV, cl 0. 
Disjoin 0. A7-HsT Bal, aga, sty Alaa | 
LS gS So diss LS Ef) eft 
Disjoint v. We Hen aa, ataea a faafsar agar | 
Gye ale bk oe LS BI bye- 
Disjointed adj. Am 1 be 
Disjunctive adj. wan wear | Vo 2 F A. 
Disk n. %at Disc | Disc +&> | 
Dislike v. amgaeq a@tat, qu amaart Yel, Sob 
Dislocate v. stg wan at 2a, Ts a WIFs Bax aa; 
gevat | ie fk JB yb SO ko FT Ll ge 
Dislocation m. aaa, 2214, Ste at ATSst ya HAT I 
We VE REL bec alle 6 pe 


os mts ¢ aul L Al 
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Dislodge v. g2t ar, fare Rar, Tag gar Rat ({Ag) | 
(5 of) Lis be aw eye clas JE clas be 

Disloyal adj. Aam, TABATA, aTaTt, fat gaa 
eles Nei clos gy 
Dismal adj, Sa, Gaara, Aaa, “Ranft, az, HAT | 
| na uil hiya ok!> ¢ _ylsl a | Fo e « Gish 
Dismantle v. 4 al, BIST AIK Fal; AANA War 

Val, BI-YR BST Har ar Alaar | 


ale ‘ eh cel > 


CEN eee kh SW LL. tls ob) A Ab SU 
Was & OF 


Dismay m. 3, Wa, waUEz, Tart, faa | 
LIZ cgay dala oy od 
Dismay, fill with vo. Star, aU BA, TAA ser, 
fart atar 1 bye ALG bS Olay clo Ly Ls 
Dismember v. 47-43% Gl BA, We-WE AST Fer, 
AAR BAT | 
BS Nb US CON Sr bye US Nae oy ay 
Dismiss v. 43 ar, fear azar, GA Bat, aan seat, fas 
TM gtk, Wrst A ara, fess fase Bar; eta 
clas Be b SEI GS CO ils Ye b ghs cho ae 
We sls JE wm do if ya oe dhe 
Dismount v. TS yaar ar yaar, Wa fr ar; 
ata meta Barat } 
S oF ths ES & a Sah AU Be 2565 
bv x S53 
Disobedience nm. saad, g7Agw, WAT, EFA 
at sgl a Alar | 
Wh « IT L fe «gl jl « dre & iy IFT 
Disobelient adj. 74 FW wal a AAAI, Bat a 
maa Yi, sho bf «Vy sh 6 IFSTL © 
Disobedience, civil ”. fafaa arma, aenae, #IAA- 
aa) Ly oy co Fle eGh sl dy 
Disobey v, @74, WW Al Feat A AAAT | 
ba i LS & UT & 
Disorder n, 194y, Waa, Yae-gur; geag, FM, Az, 
again; flare, aa 
Sige . 545 Us ce teh ei pdb IS oat? 
‘ dfs, «Soke ; 
Disorderly adj. ¥%2-9ue, Fxg, WEAG BAAIHT, AéaT, 
aja, ssft 
glS tay is Mad 5 W5 448° « oncls de odd ol 
Disorganize v, faraqa a ana ater, faar-faar STAT, 
) Wag War, faacar | 
TAS 5 ee 5a ASF yy iby ot \ las 
_Disown v. eta ar aq A WAL, A Waa aA ear, 
AM Al RB BAT | 
US OF SU sel 6 US 6 ye kb Ky 
Disparage v. gust star, ga oa aftar fRarar, farar wear, 
wert fear | 
LS > She. GI a5 USTs bys |b we 0S Shy 
Disparity n. aX, Az, HH, BANAT, tea gat 
be sxe hel ods cay « A) 
Dispassionate adj. 1, 3am, wea, gan, aelt, 
ARH | bys « AS) cies ccils SY, dhe 
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Dispassionately adv. frame, ave feat | 
: we OS dee 6a hails 
Dispel v. & BA, famm, frase Rar, ANAL, BeAr | 


GO UL elas UK WIGS Wc ysee c 


Dispensable adj. stgt faq, diwed, frat faa aa 
45 Gh 1 XS dee Sle oe wos et Sy 2 See 
Dispensary m. @arat, wear, saree (fay a 
Ties fo wat zarsh qxadt fad) 1 
y) Lun x us) 4d leatsl calle lat sd lam. 
(Ja Ue cake ge s\n 


Dispensation n. a2, zara; wa, feeaa, away; 


yeugt, aa, (fadt ara sama) agedt ar afew - 


Fla Al SEAT 1 
vole oS) lar 
yd \ Oy Lhe y\as \, 


(Gla $ sai 6 cand 6 Oly tllb « Gob 
ere (Fabs 
Dispense v: a2at, 241, StS FAA, TAT AAMT, -|SUF 
waar (feet aaa) ! 
(a (8 oS) WSs Gl she Le 
Dispense justice v. fram at =alq FAT | 
Sern cre 
Dispense with v. 44a a Wasa ae Bal; AsT 
wal, seat; fedt ats at wa aa 1 
Ze pe pd SBS she Se, al SUS oll oe SA bk Geos 
a 
Dispenser n. aa al sighy aaaet | 
Vis als Gatsl hb Ns 
Disperse v. Seat at haa, facar ar faaear, ar-faar 
eal ar glar, fatyat sear at at si, dla ae 
Bal, featrar | 
Pol pl bye LS ar biygSh CaS cldte b lig 
the WLS ee. ical te Gan 
Dispersion n. tara, feat 1 sar «te 
Dispersion, the m. agfeatar eee ae te age 
GaAT | ee ye yrs 2 de Ad 6 Oy 9 
Dispirit v. aa atea, Bara BAT, fatiat ar arayedten 
asta UWS sab LAL US Gls! bby Ge 


bls dre wa clas ASL 


. Dispirited adj. fata, gata, feraa arr gst} 


Lye ila ee abl x alipe 
Displace v. Atala, Wg Tes, alee al Gas earar; fase 
qa WA; We dar, Be AA ane gad ate waar 
“es el JK ebke. a ar bh gape sa aS rH 
WW oe Ce S Soy dhl di a 
Displacement m. fal at Feat AAT, AHA, ACHAT: 
ae Sigad Sing gat tsar star at Car STAT; Sta twa 
Saad WHS Sea BI MT A aWa7 | 
Syne Se Se a IS I ae aes 
Lhe 28 ooo oe le WO LUT 6 oe 
O59 k ob EF sl 
Display n. fear, fear, amaze; aarna, garfsra, 
yaaa, qa, Bs | 
Sed « ale 6 Gt52y 6 Hl cles ¢ 3 $ bole AN sYSs « Igo: 
Display v. fart, 72 Sen, Ta, garStar a yee 
eral, fearal BA, HSH ara, ast ae Taat at feqar | 
LT lslSs b ST cy Lo tle stk LS oS, US a. 
WYSs QS, F baw bY SS Soy, 


Ee ee EE ee 
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NOTES 


My Statue ! 

There is a talk in Bombay of spending ten lacs 
of rupees on erecting my statue on a public site. 
I have received several letters criticizing, some 
even fiercely, the proposal as if I were guilty of 
making any such extravagant proposal! It is 
perhaps human nature to make a mountain out of 
a mole hill. Only the wise sift the grain from the 
chaff. In the present case there seems to be a 
foundation for the criticism. I must say that I have a 
dislike even for being photographed; nevertheless, 
photographs have been taken of me. I have let 
artists make models more than once. Notwithstanding 
this inconsistency, {must dissent emphatically 
from any proposal to spend any money on preparing 
a statue of me, more especially at a time when 
people do not have enough food and clothing. In 
Bombay the beautiful, insanitation reigns. There is 
so much overcrowding that poor people are packed 
like sardines. Wise use of ten lacs of rupees will 
consist in its being spent on some public utility. 
That would be the best statue. Money thus wisely 
spent will make an adequate return. Imagine 
how many hungry mouths would be filled 
if the amount was spent on growing more food 
crops ! 

New Delhi, 13-9-'47 
(From the original in Gujarati) 


Task before Ministers 

I have before me quite a number of letters 
fiercely criticizing what they consider to be their 
luxurious life. They accuse them too of favouritism, 
even nepotism. I know that much criticism comes 
from ignorance. Ministers should not be sensitive. 
They would take in good part even carping criti- 
cism. They would be surprised if I were to send 
them the letters I-receive; probably, they receive 
worse. Be that as it may, the moral I draw from 
them is that the critics expect much more from 
these chosen servants of the people than from 
others in the way of simplicity, courage, honesty 
and industry. In this matter we cannot imitate the 
English rulers of the past, except perhaps in industry 
and discipline. The whole purpose of this note will 
be served if on the one hand the ministers profit 
by valid criticism and the critics learn to be sober 
and precise ‘about their facts. Inaccuracy or 

exaggeration spoils a good case. 

On the train to Delhi, 8-9-’47 
M. K. G. 


AHMEDABAD — SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1947 


Two ANNAS 


DR. JOSHI 


Dr. Joshi, the famous surgeon of Delhi, fell a 
victim to communal frenzy on the 8th instant. Delhi 
is today sheltering nearly two lacs of Hindu and Sikh 
refugees from the Pakistan areas. There are camps 
also for Muslim refugees from shattered areas seek- 
ing shelter from maddened Hindu and Sikh crowds. 
The tales of horrors have poisoned the atmosphere. 
The sufferers are full of anger and a desire for 
revenge. Gandhiji has been crying himself hoarse to 
impress upon the minds of the people that true 
revenge lies in returning good for evil. It is utterly 
wrong to make the Muslims of Hindustan pay for 
the sins of their brethren in Pakistan. 

The mob. fury broke out in Delhi on the 5th of 
this month. Dr. Joshi had his hospital in Karol Bagh 
—a Muslim locality, where he had been serving 
Hindus and Muslims for the last 16 years. Patients 
came to him from all over North India. He was a 
brilliant surgeon and had plenty of rich clinical 
material at his hosprtal. He was anxious that it 
should be used for post-graduate training. His ambi- 
tion was to have in India an institution like the 
Mayo Clinics of America, where he had his surgical 
training. He had even bought land for that purpose 
at Dehra Dun. “ Why should the credit fr all 
research and vital discoveries go to the West ?” he 
used to say. “ How did they learn ? We can do the 
same.’ And if God had given him a longer lease of 
life, he would have done it. 

His one passion in life was surgery and, as he 
put it, the study of human nature and character, 
of which he had ample opportunities in his 
profession. He used to work from 8 a. m. till 6 
p.m. or later without a break. And after that he 
studied medical literature. He was a great humani- 
tarian and not only treated the poor free of charge, 
but provided them with free food and money for 
return fare from his own pocket. Last year I had 
occasion to visit the hill tribes in Jaunsar Bawar 
near Dehra Dun in connection with the medical 
work of the Kasturba Trust. I found in that distant 
corner poor hill folk making anxious enquiries about 
Dr. Joshi. He had come -to a nearby State on a 
professional visit sometime before my visit. Finding 
some interesting surgical cases among the poor 
people, he had brought them with him to Delhi, 
treated them and sent them back at “his own cost. 
This had naturally made the hill tribes of that 
locality look upon him as a friend and saviour. 

When the trouble broke out in Karol Bagh in 
the neighbourhood of his hospital, a brave man that 
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ne fo mr ean te 


he was, he came out and went round comforting 
his patients. During his visits he received a bullet 
in his forehead. There are several versions, but the 
likelihood is that it was a deliberate murder. A 
second bullet went through his heart and a third 
through his thigh. Three men were shot dead in 
attempting to remove the dead body. Dr. Joshi's 
loss is a loss to the nation and to humanity. Let us 
hope that with Dr. Joshi's death his project for the 
advancement of surgery in India will not be dropped. 
Able men should come forward and work out his 
plan. That will be a worthy memorial to that 
worthy son. of India. - 


- New Delhi, 13-9-'47 a SP 


GANDHIJIS PRESS STATEMENTS 


I 
MAN PROPOSES, GOD DISPOSES 


‘Man proposes, God disposes” has come true 
often enough in my lifetime as it must have 
done in many others’. I knew nothing about the sad 
state of things in Delhi whenI left Calcutta on 
Sunday last. On reaching Delhi, I have been 
listening the whole day long to the tale of woe 
that is Delhi today. I saw several Muslim friends 
who recited their pathetic story. I heard enough 
to warn me that I must not leave Delhi for the 
Punjab until it had regained its former self. 

I must do my little bit to calm the heated atmo- 
sphere. I must apply the old formula “Do or Die” 
to the Capital of India. I am glad to be able ‘to say 
that the residents of Delhi do not want the sense- 
less destruction that is going on. I am prepared to 
understand the anger of the refugees whom fate 
has driven from West Punjab. But anger is 
shor® madness. It can only make matters worse in 
every way. Retaliation is no remedy. It makes the 
original disease much worse. I, therefore, ask all 
those who are engaged in the senseless murders, 
arson and loot to stay their hands. 


The Central Government, the ablest, the most 
courageous andthe most self-sacrificing team that the 
Union could produce, have not been in the saddle for 
even a month after the declaration of Indian indepen- 
dence. It is criminal and suicidal not to give them a 
chance to set the house in order. I am fully aware 
of the shortage of food. Mob rule is dislocating 
everything making distribution of foodstuffs all but 
impossible. May God restore peace to distracted 
Delhi. \ 

- I would close with the hope that Calcutta will 
fulfil the promise made on my departure and which 
sustains me in the midst of the surrounding madness. 

New Delhi, 9-9-°47  * 

| | II 
SANITATION IN REFUGEE CAMPS 


During the day Rajkumari Amrit Kaur took me 
and Dr. Sushila Nayyar to the Irwin Hospital which 
devotes its energies only to the treatment of injured 
persons, irrespective of caste or creed. Among the 


patients was a child, hardly five years old, who 


had received a bullet wound. The doctors and 
nurses were working under great stress. The 
majority of patients were Muslims, as the Hindus 
and Sikhs were transferred to other hospitals. 


I understand from Rajkumari that it was well- 
nigh impossible to supply refugee camps with 
bhangis for attending to the cleaning of the latrines 
and general sanitation. Any infectious disease like 
cholera might break out. I have no doubt whatso-. 
ever that the refugees should look after sanitation, © 
including latrine cleaning in their own camps and © 
should do some useful work with the approval of 
the camp superintendent. There can be no exception 
to this rule, save for persons who are incapable 
of physical exertion. All camps should be models of © 
cleanliness, simplicity and industry. 


During the day I had a visit from the Pakistan 
High Commissioner, who is an enthusiastic believer 
in communal peace and friendship. I had a visit 
too from Sikh friends twice during the day. They 
were sore about the kirpan order of the Government 
of India. They have promised to give me their 
requirement in writing before I speak to the Govern- 
ment. They further said that allegations made 
against them were highly coloured. They said they 
could have no quarrel with the Muslims or any other 
communities living inthe Union. They were anxious 
to be law-abiding citizens of the State. 


New Delhi, 11-9-'47 
GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Calcutta, 31-8-'47 , 
DUTY OF THE RICH 


Gandhiji and Shaheed Saheb first met the wealthy 
men — Hindus, Muslims and Europeans at the Grand 
Hotel and appealed to them to find the money 
required for rebuilding the destroyed bustees and 
other buildings. After being there for nearly one hour 
they came to hold the prayer meeting at Baghmari 
Park. In his speech before the moneyed men he 
said that he went to them asa beggar. Somehow or 
other when he began life after his studies he found 
that he had the gift of begging from the rich and the 
poor alike. He hoped that his appeal would not go 
in vain. There were two ways of rebuilding and 
rehabilitation — either the Government or the rich 
men of Calcutta had to find the money. He held 
that if the Government found the funds, it would 
carry no merit. But if the moneyed men took up 
the duty, it carried double merit. They, as citizens, 
would have of their own free will discharged their 
duty and it would be a substantial proof of real 
friendship between the communities. 


The spectacular meetings were, no  doubt,. 
necessary, but they were not all. That which led to 
permanent friendship was contented rehabilitation. 
All parties, all groups had to do their duty in the 
direction. For the purity of hearts it was necessary 
for all to forget the past. Forgetfulness properly — 
cultivated was a great gift. It was arich gift 
bestowed upon man by the Maker. The rich men 
would not be able to put their hands into their 
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pockets if they had not the faculty for forgetting 
- the past. He asked the rich men, after Shaheed Saheb 
and he had withdrawn, to sit together and not to 
leave the hotel till they had come to a wise decision. 


MUSLIMS’ GOOD WoRK 

Then the party drove to Baghmari Park where 
the prayer meeting was to be held. After prayer 
Gandhiji said that as he had addressed the meeting of 
the wealthy men, he did not propose to say much to 
the audience. He was glad to be informed by Kamal 
Babu, their M. L. A., that there was now perfect 
friendship between the two communities and that 
the evacuees were ready to return. The great 
obstacle was that the factories where they were 
_ earning their livelihood had not started working. 
The Muslim neighbours had undertaken to renovate 
the evacuated premises. If all the information 
was cent per cent true, the truth will work its 
_ way into the whole of the affected parts of Calcutta. 
He informed the audience that he proposed to 
leave for Noakhali on Tuesday. If Shaheed Saheb 
too could. accompany him at the same time, he 
would do so. He did not propose to stay in Noakhali 
for long and hoped to return to Calcutta to finish 
the work that had begun under happy auspices. 
Meanwhile, he hoped that the work of rehabilita- 
tion would be continued with double speed. It did 
not admit of delay if there was to be lasting peace. 
Calcutta, 6-9-'47 

Gandhiji referring to the Deputy Mayor's speech 
said that the word farewell was misapplied. He 
had made his home in Calcutta among the Muslim 
friends -in Beliaghatta and not in Sodepur Khadi 
_ Pratishthan which was his permanent home. He 
_ would not even allow Hemprobha Devi and her 
_ co-workers to come to his new abode for looking 
_ after him. He said that he would be satisfied with 
_ what Muslim friends gave him in the shape of service. 
He had made no mistake. He was in the habit 


_ of living comfortably in Muslim homes in South — 


. Africa. 
| SHAHEED SAHEB 
| He then referred to the martyrdom of Sachin 
_ Mittra and Smritish Banerjee. He was not sorry. 
_ Such innocent deaths were necessary to keep the 
two communities together. Let them not make the 
_ mistake that such martyrs were to be found among 
- Hindus only. He could cite several instances of 
Muslims who nade their lives in the act of 
protecting Hindu e had similar personal experi- 
ences in life. There was evil and good among all 
communities and climes. That brought him to 
Shaheed Saheb about whom he had many Hindus 
coming to him, and many letters from them to 
the effect that he was a fool to have accepted 
Shaheed Saheb as his associate in the task. He must 
say that he was no fool. He knew what he was doing. 
He had nothing to do with what Shaheed Saheb had 
done in the past. But he ( Gandhiji) was there to 
testify that he (Shaheed Saheb) had given his full 
co-operation all the precious days they were together. 
He was free to confess that without his valuable help 
they would not have found him (Gandhiji) working 
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in their midst. It was an insult to intelligence to think 
that there could be any base motive behind the 
work into which he had thrown himself with his 
whole heart. He had a palatial house and a brother 
whom he regarded as superior to him in talent. He 
had another whom Gandhiji had the pleasure of 
knowing in London at the Round Table Conference 
and who was Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca 
University. His uncle Sir Abdulla was the author 
of the Sayings of the Prophet. If they distrusted 
the motives, they would be vastly mistaken. 
Neither they nor anybody else had any right 
to question a man’s motives. The speaker said 
that he would not like his motives to be 
judged against his action to the contrary. That 
was the only right way to get on with people. 
They should know that he had been condemned 


to their knowledge as enemy No. 1 of Islam and 


that in spite of his protestations to the contrary. 
Would the audience, therefore, like the Muslims 
never to accept his actions at their worth ? 

Lastly, let them consider the awful consequence 
of such distrust. It might ruin the present unity and 
thus jeopardize what probably was the only chance 
of saving the Punjab from fratricidal strife. 

He then referred to the Shanti Sena and other 
organizations which were doing strenuous work to 
preserve peace. Women had come forward to do 
their bit. The students had excelled themselves in 
their devotion to the cause of communal amity. 
Some young men had brought their unlicensed arms 
including sten guns, hand-grenades and other less 
destructive weapons. He thanked them for their 
courage in bringing them to him. He hoped that 
the good example would be copied by all possessors, 
Hindus and Muslims, of unlicensed arms. It would 
be a proof of mutual trust and trust in God. He 
was assured by the Chief Minister that those who 
delivered up such arms within a given date (the 
shorter the better) would be thanked for their 
open help in the work of peace and that no punish- 
ment would be inflicted on them, now or hereafter, 
for what was undoubtedly an offence. He asked, 
therefore, all such possessors to deliver these to 
the authorities or to their friends, to be delivered 
to the authorities. 

He congratulated the Corporation staff which 
the Deputy Mayor told him, had worked the whole 
night for completing the arrangements for the 
meeting which was so well attended in spite of the 
rains. 

Last of all, he told them that by breaking the 
fast only after one day's absence of strife, on the 
strength of the pressure of friends drawn from all 
communities in Calcutta and outside, he threw the 
burden on them of preservation of peace at the 
cost of their lives. Let them not be guilty of having, 
though unwittingly, brought about his death by 
the abrupt end of the fast. He could have, as 
they might have, waited for some days to enable 
him to gauge the situation for himself; but he 
could not properly do so in the face of the 


earnestness of friends, say like Shri N. C. Chatterjee, 
(Continued on p. 333) 
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TAKE CARE 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Unless the Governments and their Secretariats 
take care, the English language ‘is likely to usurp 
the place of Hindustani. This must do infinite harm 
to the millions: of India who would never be able 
to understand English. Surely, it must be quite 
easy for the provincial governments to have a 
staff which would carry on all transactions in the 
provincial languages and the inter-provincial langu- 


age, which, in my opinion, can only be Hindustani 


written in nagari or urdu script. 


Every day lost in making this necessary change 


is so much cultural loss to the nation. The first 


and foremost thing is to revive the rich provincial 
languages with which India is blessed. It is nothing 
_ short of mental sluggishness to plead that in our 
courts, in our schools and even in the Secretariats, 
some time, probably a few years, must lapse before 
the change is made. No doubt a little difficulty will 
be felt in multi-lingual Provinces, as in Bombay 
and Madras, until redistribution of Provinces takes 
place on the linguistic basis. Provincial Governments 
can devise a method in order to enable the people 
in those Provinces to feel that they have come 
into their own. Nor need the Provinces wait for the 
Union for solving the question, whether for inter- 
provincial speech it shall be Hindustani written in 
either nagari or urdu script or mere Hindi written 
in nagari. This should not detain them in making 
the desired reform. It is a wholly unnecessary 
controversy likely to be the door through which 
English may enter to the eternal disgrace of India. 
If the first step, that is, revival of provincial speech 
in all public departments takes place immediately, 
that of inter-provincial speech will follow in quick 
succession. The Provinces will have to deal with 
the Centre. They dare not do so through English, 
if the Centre is wise enough quickly to realize that 
they must not tax the nation culturally for the sake 
of a handful of Indians who are too lazy to pick 
up the speech which can be easily common to the 
whole of India without offending any party or 
section. My plea is for banishing English as a 
cultural usurper as we successfully banished the 
political rule of the English usurper. The rich 
English language will ever retain its natural place 
as the international speech 
diplomacy. 


New Delhi, 11-9-’47 
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BIHAR FOR BIHARIS AND INDIA 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Bihar is undoubtedly for Biharis but it is also 
for India. What is true of Bihar is equally true of 
all the provinces in the Union. No Indian can 
be treated as a foreigner in Bihar as he may be 
treated in Pakistan of today and vice versa. It is 
necessary to bear this difference in mind if we are 
to avoid difficulties and heart-burn. 

Though then every Indian of the Union has a 
right to settle in Bihar, he must not do so to oust 
the Biharis. If the qualification was not actively 
operated, it is possible to conceive such an inrush 
of non-Bihari Indians as to flood out the Biharis. 
We are thus forced to the conclusion that a non- 
Bihari who settles in Bihar must do so to serve. 
Bihar, not to exploit it after the manner of our 
old masters. 

This way of examining the proposition brings us 
to the question of the zamindars and the ryots. 
When a non-Bihari enters Bihar for the sake of 
making money, he will in all probability do so to 
exploit the ryot in league with the zamindars. If 
the zamindars really became the trustees of their 
zamindari for the sake of the ryots, there never 
could be an unholy league as has been here con- 
ceived. There is the difficult zamindari question 
awaiting solution in Bihar. What one would love to 
see is proper, impartial and satisfactory understanding 
between the zamindars, big and small, the ryots 
and the Government so that when the law is passed 
it may not be a dead letter nor need force be used 
against the zamindars or the ryots. Would that all 
changes, some of which must be radical, take place 
throughout India without bloodshed and without 
force! So much for the new-comer from the other 
provinces of India. | 

What about the services? It seems that if the 
provinces are all to make equal progress in all 


‘directions, the services should be largely confined 


to the inhabitants of the province concerned for 
the sake of India as a whole. No province and no 
tribe or clan can be kept backward if India is to 
stand up erect before the world. It will never do 
so through its arms of which the world is sick. It 
must shine through its innate culture expressed 
in every citizen’s life and in the socialism I 
have recently described in these columns. That 
means elimination of all foree for the sake 
of popularizing one’s doctrines Aigchemes. A thing 
which is truly popular rarely, if ever, requires force 
save that of public opinion to make itself acceptable 
to all. Therefore, the ugly scenes of violence by 
individuals witnessed in Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam should never have been. Popular govern- 
ments ate functioning to redress any irregularity or 
encroachment by persons from other provinces. 
The provincial governments are bound to give full 
protection ‘to all the comers from outside their 
provinces. ‘Use what you consider yours so as not 
to injure others,” is a famous maxim of equity. It 
is also a grand moral code of conduct. How appo- 
site today ? 7 : 
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Hitherto I have dealt with the question of new 
arrivals. What of those who were on the 15th of August 
in Bihar—some in Government emobloyment and 
some otherwise employed ? So far as I can see, they 
should be on the same footing as the Biharis unless 
they make another choice. Naturally, they should not 
form a separate colony as if they were foreigners. 
“ Live in Rome as the Romans do,” is a sound 
commonsense maxim so long as it does not 
apply to Roman vices. The process of progressive 
blending must be one of rejecting the bad and 
absorbing the good. As a Gujarati in Bengal, I must 
quickly absorb all that is good in Bengal and never 
touch that which is bad; I must ever serve Bengal, 
never selfishly exploit it. The bane of our life is 
our exclusive provincialism, whereas my province 
must be co-extensive with the Indian boundary so 
that ultimately it extends to the boundary of the 
earth. Else, it perishes. 

On the train to Delhi, 8-9-'47 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICANTS 
( By M. RK. Gandhi ) 

This is the fittest time for this reform. There is 
a people’s Government. Both parts of India including 
the Indian States are ready for the reform. All 
over the two parts there is a shortage of foodstuffs 
and clothing. Dare one think of indulging in 
intoxicants —drinks or drugs— when people are on 
the borderland of starvation and nakedness? The 
money spent on wines and opiates is not only a 
waste, but it adds to it loss of self-control. One 
labouring under the influence of intoxicants will do 
things which he will never do in a sober state. 
Thus from every point of view prohibition is a 
vital necessity. 

We cannot eradicate the evil merely by passing 
laws. The addict will manage to satisfy his craving 
anyhow. Those carrying on the black trade will 
not readily give it up. 

Therefore, the following steps will have to be 
taken simultaneously in order to make a success of 
the reform: 

1. Passing of the requisite law. 

2. Educating public opinion. 

3. Opening at the same place as grog shops 
refreshment rooms selling harmless drinks and 
providing innocent entertainment in the form 
of books, newspapers, games etc. 

4. The income from the sale of intoxicants 
should be spent on cultivating public opinion in 
favour of prohibition. 

It is criminal to spend the income from the sale 
of intoxicants on the education of the nation’s 
children or other public services. The Government 
must overcome the temptation of using such revenue 
for nation-building purposes. Experience has shown 
that the moral and physical gain of the abstainer 
more than makes up for the loss of this tainted 
revenue. If we eradicate the evil, we will easily 
find other ways and means of increasing the 


nation’s income. 
On the train to Delhi, 8-9-'47 
(From the original in Gujarati) 
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GANDHIJV’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
( Continued from p. 331) 


the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, Shaheed 
Saheb and others too numerous to mention, but he 
threw all the greater weight on the shoulders of 
all Calcutta citizens and sojourners. What they 
wanted was not peace imposed by the Government 
forces but by themselves. If unfortunately it was 
broken, there would be no alternative but a fast 
unto death. He could not, like a child, play with 
them and each time say, he was going to break 
his fast if they resumed sanity. He made that 
solemn declaration for Bihar, then for Noakhali 
and now for Calcutta. As his life was made, he 
had no other alternative. If God willed that he 
should still do some service, He would bless all 
with wisdom to do the right thing in the — matter. 
Consider the consequence of Calcutta remaining 
sane. It must mean the automatic sanity of all 
Bengal, East and West. It meant also Bihar and 
consequently the Punjab where God was sending 
him, and if the Punjab came to its senses, the 
rest of India was bound to follow. So may God 
help them all. 
New Delhi, 10-9-'47 
CITY OF THE DEAD 

Though the audience owing to the curfew was 
small, Gandhiji spoke for the whole of Delhi. He 
said that when he reached Shahadra he found 
Sardar Patel, Rajkumari and others to receive him. 
But he missed the usual smile on the Sardar’s lips 
and his apt jokes. The police and the public whom 
he met on alighting from the train reflected the 
gloom he noticed around him Had jovial Delhi 
suddenly become a city of the dead? Another 
surprise was in store for him. He wastaken not to 
the Bhangi Colony where he delighted to stay, but 
to the palatial Birla House. Though the cause of it 
hurt him, he was glad to find himself in the house 
where he had often stayed before. Whether he 
stayed among the Valmiki brethren or in the Birla 
House, he was the guest of Birla Brothers. Their 
men looked after him in the Bhangi Colony with 
single-minded devotion. The cause of the change was 
not the Sardar. He could never be guilty of weak- 
ness so as to fear for his safety in the Valmiki 
Colony. It was his delight to live in the midst of 
the bhangis, though through the New Delhi Com- 
mittee’s fault he could not live actually in the 
houses in which the bhangis were packed like 
sardines. 

THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The cause of the change this time was the 
fact that the premises he occupied were being used 
for the refugees whose need was infinitely greater 
than his. Was it not to their shame as a nation 
that there should be any refugee problem at all? 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, Liaquat Saheb and other 
Pakistan leaders had proclaimed in common with 
Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel that the minorities: 
would be treated in the respective dominions with 
the same consideration as the majorities. Was this 
said by each to tickle the world with sweet words 


334 
or was it meant to show the world that we meant 
what we had said and that we would die in the 
attempt to redeem the word. If so, he asked why 
were the Hindus and Sikhs and the proud Amils 
and Bhaibunds driven to leave Pakistan which was 
their home ? What had happened in Quetta, Nawab- 
‘shah and Karachi? The tales that one heard and 
read from Western Pakistan were heart-breaking. 
Ir would not do for either party to plead 
helplessness and say that it was all the work 
of goondas. Each dominion was bound to take full 
responsibility for the acts of those who were living 
in either dominion. “ Theirs was not to reason 
why, theirs was but to do and die.’’ No longer did 
they work willynilly under the crushing weight of 
imperialism. But it could never mean that there 
was now to be no rule of law ifthey were to face 
‘the world squarely in the face. Were the Union 
ministers to declare their bankruptcy and shame- 
lessly own to the world that the people of Delhi or 
the refugees would not cheerfully and voluntarily 
obey the rule of law? He _ would like the 
ministers to break in the attempt to wean the 
people from their madness rather than bend. The 
speaker’s voice was very low throughout but he 
went on to give an account of his tour through 
Delhi which looked like a city of the dead. He 
incidentally mentioned that even in the house he 
lived in, there was neither fruit nor vegetables to 
be had. Was it not a shame that no vegetables 
were to be had in Subzimandi because some Muslims 
had opened fire with a machine-gun and otherwise? 
In his wanderings he heard complaints that the 
refugees were without rations. What was issued 
was not worth eating. If the fault was of the 
administration, it was equally of the refugees who 
had paralysed even necessary activities. Why did 
they not realize that they harmed themselves? If 
they trusted the Government to secure redress 
for all their legitimate grievances and acted as law- 
abiding citizens, he knew, as they should know, 
that most of their difficulties would be over. 

He paid a visit tothe Meo Refugee Camp near 
the Humayun Tomb. They said that they were 
driven out from Alwar and Bharatpur States. He 
was told that they had no food save’ what was 
sent to them by Muslim friends. He knew that the 
Meos were easily excitable and could cause trouble. 
The remedy was certainly not to pack them off to 
Pakistan unless they wanted to go there, but to 
treat them as fellow human beings demanding treat- 
ment for their weaknesses like any other disease. 

He then went to the Jamia Millia in whose shaping 
he had played a vital part. Dr. Zakir Hussain was 
his dear friend. The doctor described his experiencés 
certainly in sorrow but without bitterness. Just a 
short time ago he had to go to Jullunder. He 
would have been done to death by angry Sikhs for 
the crime of being a Muslim but for the timely 
aid of a Sikh Captain and a Hindu railway employee. 
He gratefully related this experience. Imagine the 
fact that this national institution where several 
Hindus had studied was in fear of receiving 
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attention from angered refugees and their abettors. 
He saw over 100 refugees accommodated somehow 
in the Jamia premises. He hung his head in shame 
as he heard the sorry recital of the refugees’ 
difficulties. He then went to the Diwan Hall 
Refugee Camp, the Wavell Canteen Camp and 
King’s Way. He met there Sikh and Hindu refugees. 
They could not quite forget his past services to 
the Punjab. But some pardonably angry faces 
were in all these camps. He was accused of 
hardness of heart towards the Hindus. He had 
not suffered as they had. He had not lost his dear 
ones as they had, nor had he, like them, been 
rendered homeless and penniless.) How could he 
console them by saying that he had stayed’ in 
Delhi to do what he could in assisting to make 
the Capital of India return to normality ? He could 
not bring back the dead ones. But death was a 
blessing bestowed by the Creator on all life, human 
and sub-human. The difference lay in the time 
and the manner. Right conduct was the only right 
way of life which made it bearable and even lovely. 
A TRUE SIKH ~ | 

A Sikh friend had seen him during the day. He 
said that though he was born a Sikh, he could not 
claim to be one in the light of the Granth Saheb. 
The speaker asked him whether he knew any such 
claimant. The friend could not think of any. Then 
Gandhiji quietly put in his claim. He claimed to 
be attempting to live as a Sikh in terms of the 
Granth Saheb. Time was when in the Nankana 
Saheb he was accepted as a true friend of the 
Sikhs. Guru Nanak made no distinction between a 
Muslim and a Hindu. For him the whole humanity 
was one. Such was his (Gandhiji’s) Sanatan Hindu 


Dharma. As such he claimed also to be a Muslim. . 


He recited the great Muslim prayer on the oneness 
of God and His all-protecting power day and night. 

He asked all the refugees to live truly, fearlessly 
and at the same time without malice or hatred 
towards anybody. Let them not throw away the 
golden apple of dearly-won freedom by hasty and 
thoughtless action in the moment of anger. 
New Delhi, 12-9-'47 

NEWS FROM N. W. F. P. 

Gandhiji began his prayer address this evening 
by expressing his infinite sorrow at the disturbing 
news that was coming through from the Frontier 
Province. He knew that province well. For weeks he 
had toured there and lived under the roof of the 
Khan Brothers in perfect safety. It pained him 
beyond measure, therefore, to have been shown a 
telegram during the day from Shri Girdhari Lal 
Puri, an ex-minister, saying that he and his wife, both 


good workers, should be rescued at once. Such news 


made him hang his head in shame and it was up 
to the Government today in power and the Qaid- 
e-Azam to see to it that all the Hindus and the 
Sikhs were as safe there as the Muslims. 
ANGER IS SHORT MADNESS 

While deploring the sad happenings in the 
N. W. F. P., however, Gandhiji impressed on the 
audience that anger was not going to lead them 
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anywhere. Anger bred revenge and the spirit of 
revenge was today responsible for all the horrible 
happenings there and elsewhere. What good will it 
do the Muslims to avenge the happenings in Delhi 
or for the Sikhs and the Hindus to avenge cruelties 
on their co-religionists in the Frontier and West 
Punjab? If a man or a group of men went mad, should 
everyone follow suit ? Gandhiji warned the Hindus 
and the Sikhs that by killing and loot and arson 
they were destroying their own religions. He claimed 
to be a student of religion and he knew that no 
religion taught madness. ‘Islam was no exception. 
He implored them all to stop their insane actions 
at once. Let not future generations saY that you 
lost the sweet bread of freedom because you could 
not digest it. Remember that unless you stop this 
madness the name of India will be mud in the eyes 
of the world. 
FORGET THE PAST 

Gandhiji talked of his visit to the beautiful 
Jumma Masjid —second tono mosque in the world. 
It pained him to see Muslim men and women there 
in deep distress. He tried to comfort the sufferers 
by saying that death had to come to all. It was 
no good weeping for the dead. It would not bring 
back the dead. It was up to everyone to save the 
future of this great land. Many Muslim friends 
came to see him daily. He advised them to state 
their position frankly and fully: He was sorry that 
the lives of Muslims should be in danger in Delhi 
or any part of India. It was a big tragedy. Gandhiji 
implored them to listen to an old man who had 
been through many experiences during his long life. 
He was absolutely convinced that to return evil 
for evil led nowhere. To return good for good was 
no virtue. The true way was to return good for 
evil. Many Muslim friends would like to help. But 
it was impossible to requisition their active services 
in Delhi today. 

In soul-stirring words Gandhiji appealed to the 
Sikhs, the Hindus and the Muslims to forget the 
past, not to dwell on their sufferings but to extend 
the right hand of fellowship to each other and 
determine to live at peace with each other. 


Muslims must be proud to belong to the Indian’ 


‘Union, they must salute the Tri-Colour. If they 
were loyal totheir religion no Hindu could be their 
enemy. Similarly the Hindus and the Sikhs must 
welcome peace-loving Muslims in their midst. He 
had been told that the Muslims here were in 
‘possession of arms. They should surrender these 
at once and the Government here should take no 
action against them. The Hindus and the Sikhs must 
do likewise. He had also been told that the West 
Punjab Government was arming the Muslims. If 
this was true, it was wholly wrong and would in 
the long run lead to their own destruction. It 
should cease forthwith. No one anywhere should 
have’ unlicensed arms. 

Gandhiji begged of them all to bring about 
peace quickly in Delhi so that he might be able 
to proceed to both East and West Punjab. He 
had only one mission and his message was the 
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same for everyone. Let it be said of them that 
the inhabitants of Delhi had gone mad temporarily 
but that sanity had now returned. Let them allow 
their Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister 
to hold up their heads again. Today they were 
bowed in shame and sorrow. They had a priceless 
heritage. Let them remember that it was a joint 
one. It was their duty to guard it and keep it 
unsullied. , 
RASHTRIYA SEVA SANGHA 


In conclusion Gandhiji referred to his and 
Dr. Dinshaw Mehta’s talk with the Guru of the 
Rashtriya Seva Sangh. He (Gandhiji) had been 
told that the hands of this organization too were 
steeped in blood. The Guruji assured him that this 
was untrue. Their organization was enemy to no 
man. It did not stand for the killing of Muslims. 
All it wanted to do was to protect Hinduism to the 
best of its ability. It stood for peace and he had 
asked Gandhiji to make his views public. 

New Delhi, 13-9-'47 
TRUST THE GOVERNMENT 


At the outset, Gandhiji referred to the days in 
1915 when he lived under the late Principal Rudra’s 
roof. He was as staunch a Christian as he was a 
son of India. It was he who brought Gandhiji in 
contact with the late Hakim Saheb and Dr. Ansari, 
both of whom looked upon Hindus, Muslims and ~ 
other Indians with even affection and regard. He 
knew that thousands of poor Hindus received free 
treatment from Hakim Saheb. He was without doubt 
the loved Sardar of all Delhi. Were these men to 
be classed as unworthy ? It was a matter of shame 
that Dr. Ansari’s daughter Zohra and her husband 
Dr. Shaukatullah Khan should have to abandon 
their home and live in a hotel for fear of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. He was free to confess that 
he would lose all interest in life if Muslims who 
had produced such men could not live with perfect 
safety in the Union. It was suggested to him that 
the Muslims were all fifth columnists in the Union. He 
declined to believe in that sweeping condemnation. 
There were four and a half crores of Muslims in 
the Union. If they were all so bad, they would dig 
the grave of Islam. The Qaid-e-Azam had asked 
the Muslims of the Union to be loyal to it. Let 


_ people trust their Government to deal with traitors.» | 


They must not take the law into their own hands. 
GOD IS THE REFUGE OF ALL 


Gandhiji then reported to the prayer audience 
that he was able to visit only one refugee camp 
and that in the Old Fort. It contained many Muslim 
refugees. As his car passed through the crowd, 
many more refugees seemed to be coming. Though 
the crowd was large and the commandant was 
absent, Gandhiji insisted on saying a few words 
of cheer to the refugees. The Muslim workers 
requested the crowd to sit down and give a patient 
hearing to the speaker. They sat down and only 
those on the fringe kept standing. There was anger 
in their looks. The Muslim volunteers reasoned 
those into silence who were insistent on ejaculations. 
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He had not much to say. He rested on Dewan 
Chamanlal’s shoulders and asked him to repeat in 
his loud voice the few sentences he pronounced in 
his feeble voice. He urged them to be calm and 
shed anger. He said that God was the refuge of all, 
not man, however highly placed he may be. God 
would make right what man spoiled. On his part 
he promised not to rest till peace again ruled Delhi 
as it did before many men of both the communities 
had gone mad. 
. DUTY OF THE TWO DOMINIONS 

During -day he :had seen many Muslim and 
Hindu friends. It was the same sad tale of woes 
whether recited by Hindu sufferers or Muslim. It 
was a shame for both. He claimed to be the equal 
servant of all. He wished they could unitedly make 
up their minds that transfer of population was a 
fatal snare. It meant nothing but greater misery. 
The solution lay in both living in peace and friend- 
ship in their -own original homes. It would be 


madness to make the present estrangement into. 


permanent enmity. It was the bounden duty of each 
Dominion to guarantee full protection to their 
minorities. Let the two thrash the question out 
among themselves or if need be fight it out and 
make of themselves the laughing stock of the world. 

Gandhiji missed, therefore, in the Qaid-e-Azam’s 
fervent appeal for funds for the Muslim evacuees 
from the Union, any reference to the misdeeds of 
’ the Muslims in Pakistan. He pleaded for a frank and 
bold acknowledgment by the respective Govern- 
ments of the misdeeds of their majorities. 

ASAF ALI SAHEB 

Lastly, Gandhiji wished to refer to a vague 
imsinuation against Asaf Ali Saheb, their Ambassador 
in America. He had been a Congressman ever since 
he had known him. He was a friend of the late 
Hakim Saheb and Dr. Ansari, as he is of the 
Maulana Saheb, who was Congress President 
for many years and had always been known as a 
staunch nationalist. He knew that Asaf Saheb was 
not recalled from America, but that he had come 
to consult the Prime Minister on many important 
questions. It was a matter of shame that such 
Muslims should not feel at ease with every Hindu 
and Sikh. It was wrong that a single Muslim should 
feel unsafe in Delhi, his Capital. 
New Delhi, 14-9-’47 

OUR DEGRADATION 
Gandhiji said that he went to two Muslim 


refugees’ camps in Idgah and opposite. No Muslim ' 


bore an angry look. They seemed to be poor. There 
was a very old man who was mere skin and bone. 
Every rib was to be seen. He was stabbed in 
several places. By his side was a woman equally 
injured. Though not so old, she was in a dilapidated 
condition. He hung his head in shame when he 
saw them. For him all men and women were the 
same, no matter what religion they professed. 
SANITATION OF REFUGEE CAMPS 

Then he observed the insanitation of the camps. 

They were filthy beyond. description. In the Idgah 


the tank was dry. He did not’ inquire where the 
refugees: could get their water from. The’ inmates 
performed natural functions anyhow. If he was the 
camp commandant and the military and the police 
were under him, he would take up the shovel and 
the pickaxe himself and ask the help of the 
military and the police to do likewise and then 
ask the retugees to follow suit sq that the camps 
would be ina perfectly sanitary condition. As it was, 
the ground itself was a rubbish heap on which no 
human being should be asked to live before it was 
thoroughly cleaned out. It required no’ money, it 
required a little forethought and the possession of 
a sanitary sense waich would refuse to tolerate 
insanitation. The Hindu camps were no better on this 
score. Insanitation was a national defect or better 
still a vice of which as a free nation the sooner 
they got rid the better it was for them. © 


DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENTS AND THE PEOPLE 


From these camps his thoughts turned to the 
cause of this dislocation on a scale which arrested 
the progress of the nation. Why were so many 
Hindus and Sikhs coming away from the Western 
Pakistan provinces? Was it a crime to be a Hindu 
or a Sikh? Or were they’ coming away out 
of sheer cussedness? Or was it a punishment for 
what their confreres had done in the East? Then 
he thought of the Union. Why were the Muslims of 
Delhi frightened into leaving their homes? Had 
both the Governments broken down? Why did the 
populace ignore its Government ? The Muslims had 
unlicensed arms. There was the Government to see 
to it that those arms were taken away from the 
unlawful possessors. If they were incompetent, they 
were to give place to better men. The Government 
was what they, the people, made it. It was wholly 
wrong and undemocratic for individuals to take the 
law into their own hands. This lawlessness boded 
no good for India whether it was rampant in Paki- 
stan or the Union. He was in Delhi to ‘do or die.’ 
He had no desire to witness the mad fratricide, 
this national suicide, their betrayal of their own 
Government. May God help them to regain their 
lost sanity ! 
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THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 

Gandhiji visited Wah Camp near Rawalpindi on 
his way back from Kashmir on the 5th of the last 
month. The refugees there were insistent that they 
should be removed to the Indian Union before the 
15th of August, when Pakistan would be a reality. 
They were convinced that they could not live in 
safety and honour in Pakistan. Gandhiji pleaded 
with them to be calm and not to give way to panic. 
He was of the opinion that once Pakistan was a 
reality, repetition of lawlessness would be unlikely. 
What had happened in Rawalpindi, Lahore and 
other places was dreadful, but at that time there 
was no popular ministry in the Punjab. He said that 
he would have liked to stay with them himself till 
the 15th of August, but he was under promise to 
reach Bengal before that date. Therefore, he asked 
me to stay there instead of him. I could leave the 
camp any day after the 15th and join him. 

I stayed there fully convinced that it was wrong 
for the Hindus and Sikhs to flee from Pakistan. 
They had inhabited that land from generations and 
were entitled to live there. If Indians could fight 
for their rights in South Africa, were they to 
relinquish their homes in Pakistan ? 

I placed my ideas before the refugees. Some 
appreciated them, some were resentful. They were 
not prepared to live the life of hostages, they 
said. They would rather be beggars in the Indian 
Union than be big landlords in Pakistan, where even 
the honour of their womenfolk was not safe. I 
tried to impress upon them that the right thing for 


us would be to die in defence of our honour rathtr 
than be bullied out. 


I visited a few villages from where the people 
had fled. In one village the Muslim landlord had 
given protection to the minority community and had 
nipped the trouble in the bud. There had been only 
three deaths and a few houses had been burnt. I 
was told that the Hindus would be welcome if they 
came ‘back. But in some other villages they were 
not wanted back. I was puzzled as to what to say 
to the people under the circumstances. The Deputy 
Commissioner came and assured me that the refugees 


would be quite safe and soon rehabilitation would 
become possible. 


| But the trouble started again in spite of the 
efforts of the Deputy Commissioner to control the 
- situation. East Punjab was reported to be avenging 
Rawalpindi and the whole of West Punjab flared 
up to avenge the happening in East Punjab. The 
vicious circle has been going on for the last one 


ae 


year. Trouble broke out in Calcutta on the 16th of: 
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August last year. Noakhali, we were told, was the 
revenge of Calcutta, Bihar avenged Noakhali with 
a vengeance. As a result came the massacre and 
untold brutalities of Rawalpindi and N. W. F. P. 
Thus did the circle of revenge continue to grow 


wider. If it is not stopped at some stage, it ‘might 
engulf the whole of India. 


By the time I was to leave Wah Camp, life had 
become most uncertain there. It was not possible 
to leave them then. More refugees started pouring 
in. They were attacked on the way and many of 
them including women and children arrived in a 
terrible condition. My faith was shaken. No longer 
could I tell the refugees in the camp that they must 
not think of leaving Pakistan. There were stories 
about the parti:an behaviour of the police and the 
military and a young Muslim officer of nationalistic 
views told me that there was much truth in that. 
I had to acknowledge defeat and write to respon- 


sible quarters in the Indian Union pleading for 
speedy evacuation of the Wah Camp. 


Towards the end of August, one refugee train 
which had gone full of Muslim evacuees to Rawal- 
pindi brought away 1700 non-Muslim refugees from 


Wah Camp and aeroplanes started bringing away 
a few hundreds everyday. 


In the meantime Gandhiji had been working the 
miracle in Calcutta and had apparently established 
peace there. Our only contact with the outside 
world at Wah Camp was the radio. It gave news 
of happenings of East Punjab only. Not a word was 
said about the happenings in West Punjab. It 
distressed the non-Muslim refugees. The news of 
Gandhiji’s fast perturbed everybody, and induced 
the refugees to permit me to leave the camp, parti- 


cularly in view of the fact that evacuation of the 
camp had already started. 


I left West Punjab by an aeroplane bringing 
refugees to Delhi, and from there proceeded to 
Calcutta. Gandhiji’s fast had come to an end by 
the time I reached there. I was seeing him after 
a month. He was weak but cheerful, and there 
was an atmosphere of hope and goodwill between 
the two communities all around him in contrast 
to the bitterness and despair in the Punjab. The 
Hindus and the Muslims had both become sick of the 
strife that had been going on off and on for over’ 
a year in Calcutta and it was sweet to be in peace 
once again. There were many sceptics who felt it | 
was just a temporary phase. It was only the 
Hindus who had surrendered their weapons to 
Gandhiji, they said. Not a single Muslim had 
surrendered arms. That showed that they were 
not sincere. Gandhiji brushed aside these arguments. 
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‘Trust begets trust’ 


~ a regular war, 


is the maxim he always acts 
upon. Human nature is essentially good. It wants 
peace. The Muslims would surrender arms, he said. 


Moreover the Government was there to punish 


law-breakers. Let one side at least be correct. 

He had said that he would fast unto death if 
there was a repetition of insanity in Bihar. When he 
delayed his departure for Noakhali and stayed on 
in Calcutta at the request of Muslim friends, he 
said the same thing for Noakhali. And now he 
repeated the pledge with regard to Calcutta. If 
the peace in Calcutta proved short-lived and there 
was a flare up of communal frenzy once again, 
he would undertake a fast unto death, wherever 
he was, he said. All this made friends anxious. 
Will he survive all this? But he has always lived 
for peace and has placed himself entirely in the 
hands of God. He does not wish to live in the 
midst of the hatred one sees everywhere. “ Either 
I quench the flames or perish in the attempt,” he 
has solemnly declared. 

I had the feeling that on hearing the news that 


I brought him from West and East Punjab, he. 


would agree that there was no way to avoid 
exchange of population. But I was disillusioned. He 
was unshaken in the belief that it wasan_ utterly 
wrong step. The division of India had been a wrong 
step. It could not be righted by another wrong 
step. The minorities should stay where they were 
and bravely face death if it became inevitable. In 
the meantime it was the duty of the Governments 
on both sides to ensure the protection of the 
minorities. It was no use saying they had no control 


_over the people. They should perish in the attempt, 


if need be. He left Calcutta for the Punjab on the 
7th September to help to put a stop to anarchy 
there if he could possibly do so. 

On his way to the Punjab, he came to Delhi, 
to find it enveloped in the flames of communal 
frenzy. And as is his wont, he has decided to stay 
here till peace is established in the city. He has 
been visiting the Hindu and Muslim refugee camps 
in Delhi almost everyday. The Hindus are angry 
with him because they feel that he is partial towards 
the Muslims. Most of the Muslims, on the other 
hand, feel that he is a Hindu after all and must 
be partial towards them. He quietly puts up with 
the angry looks and words of both and calmly 
tells them their duty. They must not take the law 
into their own hands. They should give a chance 
to their Governments to right the wrong. If retalia- 
tion and violence must rule the day, let there be 
but this savagery must cease on 
either side. As for him he is convinced that the 
only true law of life is to return good for evil. 
Will either side listen to him ? 

Indians must realize that the result of the 
present anarchy can only beé¢a return of slavery of 


_a far worse type than before. “I do not wish to 


live to see that day,” says Gandhiji and his anguish 
is shared by many. We have made tremendous 
sacrifices to win freedom. Is it too much to sacri- 
fice the desire for revenge for the sake of that 
hard-won freedom ? 


New Delhi, 15-9-’47 Sic: 


HARIJAN 
GANDHIJJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES — 


September 28, 1947 


15-9-'47 
“HEART SEARCHING 
During the night as I heard what should have . 
been the soothing sound of gentle life-giving rain, — 
my mind went out to the thousands of refugees 
lying about in the open camps in Delhi. I was 
sleeping snugly in a verandah protecting me on 
all sides. But for the cruel hand of man against 
his brother,, these thousands of men, women and 
children would not be shelterless and in many cases 
foodless. In some places they could not but be in 
knee-deep water. Was it all inevitable ? The answer 
from within was an emphatic No. Was this the first 
fruit of freedom, just a month old baby ? These 
thoughts have haunted me throughout these last 
twenty hours. My silence has been a blessing. It 
has made me enquire within., Have the citizens of 


New Delhi, 


Delhi gone mad ? Have they no humanity left in 


them ? Have love of the country and its freedom 
no appeal for them? I must be pardoned for putting 
the first blame on the Hindus and Sikhs. Could 
they not be men enough to stem the tide of hatred ? 
I would urge the Muslims of Delhi to shed all fear, 
trust God and discover all the arms 
possession which the Hindus and the Sikhs fear they 
have. Not that the former too do not have any. 
The question is one of degree. Either the’ minority 
rely upon God and His creature man to do the 
right thing or rely upon their fire-arms to defend 
themselves against those whom they must not trust. 
TRUST YOUR GOVERNMENT 

My advice is precise and firm. Its soundness is 
manifest. Trust your Government to defend every 
citizen against wrongdoers, however well-armed. 
they may be. Further, trust it to demand and get 
damages for every member of the minority 
wrongfully dispossessed. All that neither Government 
can do is to resurrect the dead. The people of 
Delhi will make it difficult to demand justice from 
the Pakistan Government. Those who seek justice 
must do justice, must have clean hands. Let the 
Hjndus and the Sikhs take the right step and invite 
the Muslims who have been. driven out of their 
homes to return. If they can take this courageous 
step worthy from every point of view, they 
immediately reduce the refugee problem to its 
simplest terms. They will command recognition from 
Pakistan, nay from the whole world. They will 
save Delhi and India from disgrace and ruin. For me, 
transfer of millions ofsthe Hindus and the Sikhs and 
the Muslims is unthinkable. It is wrong. The wrong 
of Pakistan will be undone by the right of a resolute 
non-transfer of population. I hope I shall have the 
courage to stand by it, even though mine may be 
the solitary voice in its favour. 

Ganesh Lines, Delhi, 17-9-’47 
| No IMPOSING _ 

There was a very big gathering of workmen of 
the Delhi Cloth Mills and others from outside in 
the spacious courtyard of the Lines. Gandhiji had 
gone there at the instance of the workmen who 


used to supply volunteers whenever he stayed at 
( Continued on p. 350) 


in their ~ 


s this 
a houses and shops, a few of which had been looted, 
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visit the Muslim localities 


_ leave their homes out of panic. 


‘ gathered in the house of Asaf Ali 


: behaviour of the police. 
_ tears when they narrated their plight. 
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TO THE MUSLIMS IN THE UNION 


[ On the 19th of this month Gandhiji addressed 

a small gathering of Muslims in the Daryaganj Mosque. 
A report of the meeting and the address is given here. 
—§. N. ] 

NOTHING IN PANIC 

Some’ Muslim friends had asked Gandhiji to 

in the city so that 
those inhabitants who were still there might not 
Gandhiji_ readily 
Daryaganj area 
deserted appearance of the 


agreed and began by visiting the 
_evening. The 


oppressed him. About a hundred Muslims had 
Saheb. They 
told Gandhiji that they wanted to live in India 
as loyal citizens of the Union, but they wanted an 
assurance of safety, particularly from the partisan 
Some of them were in 
They did 
not approve of what the Muslims in Pakistan had 


done. But innocent people should not be made to 
_ ‘pay for the guilt of others. 


RELY ON GOD | 
Addressing them Gandhiji said that they bad to 


_ be brave and declare firmly that they would not 
_ leave their homes whatever might happen. They 
should look to none but God for their safety and 


protection. He was there to do whatever he could. 
He had pledged himself to do or die in Noakhali, 


§ Bihar, Calcutta and now in Delhi. He would not 


ask those who had left their homes to come back 


till there was real peace and the Hindus, the Sikhs 


and the Muslims agreed to live as brothers without 
the help of the police and the military. 
GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 

He was the friend and servant of the Muslims 

as of the Hindus and others. He would not rest 

till every Muslim in the Union, who wished to live 

as a loyal citizen of the Union, was back in his 

home living in peace and security and the Hindus 

and the Sikhs returned likewise to their homes. He 

had served the Muslims for a lifetime in South 

Africa and in India. He could never forget the unity of 


the Khilafat days. It did not last, but it demonstrated 


the possibilities of lasting friendship between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. That was what he lived 
for and worked for. He was on his way to the Punjab 
to see that all the Hindus and the Sikhs who had been 
turned out of Pakistan should be able to return 
to their homes and live there in safety and honour. 
But on his way he was held up at Delhi and 


he would not leave it till real peace returned to 
' the capital. 


Even if he was the only one to say it, 


he would never advise the Muslims to leave their 


homes. If they lived as law-abiding, hones and 
loyal citizens of India, no one could touch them. 
He was not the Government, but he had influence 
with those in the Government. He had had long 
talks with them. They did not believe that in India 
the Muslims had no place or that if the Muslims 
wished to stay there they had to do so as slaves of 
the Hindus. Some people had said that Sardar Patel 
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encouraged the idea of Muslims going away to 
Pakistan. The Sardar was indignant at the suggestion. 
But he told him ( Gandhiji ) that he had reasons to 
suspect that the vast majority of the Muslims in 
India were not loyal to India. For such people 
it was better to go to Pakistan. But the Sardar 
did not let his suspicion colour his actions. 
Gandhiji was convinced that for the Muslims who 
wished to be citizens of the Indian Union, loyalty to 
the Union must come before everything else and 
they should be prepared to fight against the whole 
world for their country. Those who wished to go to 
Pakistan were free to do so. Only he did not wish 
a single Muslim to leave the Union out of fear of the 
Hindus or the Sikhs. Muslims in Delhi had assured 
him by their written declaration that they were 
loyal citizens of the Union. He would believe their 
word as he wished others to believe his. As such 
it was the duty of the Government to’ protect them. 


He for one would not like to live if he could not 
achieve that. The,wrong had to be undone wherever 


it was. Abducted women had to be returned, 
forcible conversions considered null and void. The 
Hindus and Sikhs of Pakistan and the Muslims of 
East Punjab had to be reinstalled in their own 
homes. In Pakistan and the Union they should 
produce conditions that not even a little girl, 
whatever her religion, should feel insecure. He was 
glad to have read the statement of Khaliquzzaman 
Saheb and of the Muslims of Muzaffarnagar. But 
before he proceeded to .Pakistan he had to help 
to quench the fire in Delhi. If India and Pakistan 
were to be perpetual. enemies and go to war against 
each other, it would ruin both the ddminions and 


their hard-won freedom would be soon lost. He did 
not wish to live to see that day. 


Maulana Ahmad Said appealed to the Muslims 
to see that unlicensed arms were surrendered. 
Gandhiji was taken to some purdanashin ladies 
before leaving the place. They said that their 
hopes were fixed on him. He said that they 
should rely on none but God. He was Grnes to 
do ‘his best. 


Playing at Cross Purposes 
The Government of Great Britain, has directed 


the automobile industry to export about 75 per 
cent of its production. Irrespective of the demand 


in the country itself, Britain wants to have a large 


export trade in its manufactured goods so that it 
may meet its requirements in import of food. 

This is only one side of the picture. In the 
world today everybody is in the same position. The 
devastated countries of Europe also require food. 
France is eager to export even shoddy manufactures 
of the present day, which do not come up to the 
pre-war standards. 

On the other side, where are the countries 
which can afford to import these cars ? Surely, 
selling cars to America will be carrying coals to 


Newcastle. Even poor India is short of food and 
has to place restrictions on the import of cars. Such 


being the case, it ought to be evident that the 
economic development of Great Britain is lopsided 
and will not fit into a properly balanced economy 
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of Ve world. The British authorities will do well 
to investigate what sections of their economy can 
be prunned to fit into the post-war world. Britain 
trying to sell her cars to India and such other 
countries which have to give priority to food, is a 
game at cross purposes and one may be forgiven 


if one sees the germ of conflict in such a programme 


of expansion on the one side and one of restriction 
on the other. 
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MY DUTY 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


This heading has reference,only to my duty 
about the conducting of the Hartian papers. A fair 


number of replies have been received in answer - 


to my querry. The majority of the readers with a 
few exceptions want the papers to be continued. 
The purport of these letters is that the readers 
desire my views on the present day topics. This 
means that probably after my death these will no 
longer be required. 
My death can take place in three ways: 
1. The usual dissolution of the body. 
2. Only the eyes move but the mind no 
longer works. 
3. The body and mind may work but I 
may withdraw from all public activity. 
The first kind overtakes everybody —some die 
today, others tomorrow. It demands no consideration. 


The second variety is to be wished by'or for 
nobody. I for one do not wish for any such 
imbecile state. It is a burden on earth. 


The third variety does démand serious consi- 
deration. Some readers suggest that the period of 
my active life should be over now. A new age for 
India began on 15th August last. There is no place 
for me in that age. I detect anger in this advice 
as it is worded. It therefore carries little 
weight with me. Such counsellors are few. I have 
to come to an independent conclusion. The Harijan 
papers are being conducted and published under 
the Navajivan Trust. The trustees can stop publi- 
cation whenever they choose. They have full powers. 
They do not desire any such stoppage. My. life 
line is cast in active public service. I have not 
attained the state which is known as ‘action in 
inaction’. My activity, therefore, seems at present 
to be destined to continue till the last breath. Nor 
is it capable of being divided into water-tight 
compartments. The root of all lies in Truth other- 
wise known to me as_ Non-violence. 
the papers must continue as they are. 
enough for me.” 

New Delhi, 22-9-’47 
(Rendered from the original in Gujarati) 
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THE ROOT AND THE FRUIT 


An English journalist came to Beliaghatta the 
other day. It was a busy day for Gandhiji and he 
could spare only a few minutes for the English 
friend. But within that brief interview a question 
was raised and discussed, which I should like very 
much to share with the readers. 

Although Gandhiji’s activities ranged from wide 
social and political fields to the smallest and 
intensely personal ones, the journalist asked him, 
hew he was able to maintain a spirit of detachment 
in such a surprising manner. Gandhiji replied that 
it was not true that he was never off his balance. 


Such occasions were rare, yet the long exercise of 


self-restraint enabled him, through God’s grace, to 
keep his irritation within very narrow bounds. 


This led the’ interviewer on to a more funda- 
mental question. From a reading of Gandhiji’s 
writings, the friend had gathered that the root of 
all of Gandhiji’s activities was the desire for 
moksha, emancipation. But why was not this aspect 
emphasized sufficiently ? 

Gandhiji replied by taking recourse to a simile. 
He said the desire for moksha was indeed there, 
but it was not meant for anyone other than the 
individual himself. The world was interested in the 
fruits, not the root.: For the tree itself, however, 
the chief concern should be not the fruit, but the 
root. It was in the depth of one’s own being that 
the individual had to concentrate. He had to nurse 
it with the water of his labour and suffering. The 
root was his chief concern. -But society was 
concerned with the fruit alone. It had no other 
data for judgment than the fruits. Was not a tree 


| judged by its fruits ? 


It was this practice of trying to limit himself to 
the root, and then not be concerned about the 
fruit that had given Gandhiji the apparent detach- 
ment which the English friend had noticed. But, 
in his personal opinion, he. was yet far from the 
fullness of its realization. He was still a soul 


yearning to be wholly free, but ever failing to 


reach the ideal which he knew to be true. Hence, 
it would be enough if he could take care of the 
immediate task before him, whether great or small, 
with all the care and freedom from bias or mental 
wotries which he could bring to bear upon it. 
(Calcutta, 4- 9-"47 N. K. BOSE 
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COCOA-NUT OIL AS A REHABILITA- 
TION AND RELIEF MEASURE 


The experiment of organizing production of 
cocoa-nut oil as a cottage occupation is being tried 
by us to provide relief to poor people in the riot- 
affected villages round about the Bhatialpur Centre. 
The enterprise is being carried out through what 
is intended to develop into a multi-purpose 
co-operative society. Four rupees per seer is the 
price paid to members. Non-members will get 
Rs. 3 per seer only. One of the conditions of 
membership is that one should become self-sufficient 
in the matter of clothing for himself and his family: 
for, we do not want to put money into leaky 
pockets to benefit the blackmarketeers in cloth. 
To this end each member is required to learn spinning 
and the allied processes himself and make members 
of his family do the same and grow at least four 
plants of tree-cotton for each member of the family. 
Cotton from these plants will belong to, and be 
taken delivery of, by the co-operative society, and 
distributed free to those who spin for themselves. 
Till an oil-producer qualifies himself for membership 


by delivering the stipulated self-grown cotton, the 


- 


needed a few hand machines and the 


additional one rupee per seer will remain with the 


- society as his share capital deposit. 


Cocoa-nut oil production will thus immediately 
put some money into the pockets of the needy who 
are willing to work. To give them their money’s 
worth, it is proposed to provide such of them as will 
put in two hour’s free labour for common good one 
seer of rice at control price. Free service at pesent 
consists in helping to repair village communications, 
build new roads; bridges etc., clear tanks and above 
all, grow more food in their own and other people's 
badis by planting jal cochus and introducing pani 
phal (singhoria ) in tanks which are at present 
choked with weeds and good for nothing else. 

The second part of the scheme would be to 
utilize by-products by manufacturing useful articles 
out of cocoa-nut shell and coir and preserving the 
chhoba and maska as a standby in time of famine. 


- Cocoa-nut shell can be turned into beautiful tea- 


cups, sugar pots etc., as experiments conducted by 
the Kazirkhil Camp have shown. Coir can be turned 
into string which is at present selling at Rs. 2-8-0 
per seer and is in universal. demand in these parts 
as an indispensable hut-building material. Cocoa-nut 
shell can further be manufactured into buttons. 
Chhoba and maska preserved by the addition of 
sugar or gur or by salting and dehydration represents 
the entire nourishing content of the cocoa-nut which 


js nature’s complete food. The only thing that is 


reduced is the oil content which is found in excess 
of the human requirement in the natural state. To 
put this part of the scheme into operation will be 
help of a 
technical expert to teach the various manufacturing 
processes to the people. 

So far only the first part of the scheme and a very 
small part of the second have been put into operation. 

Cocoa-nut oil production was started on the 17th 
of April. Production for the first fortnight was only 


4 seers and odd. It was suspended on 12th June, 


the production for the closing and the penultimate 
weeks respectively being 16 and 14 tins of 19 seers 
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each, equivalent to Rs. 1,216 and Rs. 1,064. The total 
amount of oil produced so far is nearly 50 tins 
worth Rs. 3,800. It gave occupation in the closing 
stages to 130 families, 97 being Hindus and 33 
Mussalmans gand in fact was the only thing that 
stood between them and starvation. It enables a 
woman to earn about Rs. 2-2-0 per day. Tota] amount 
put into the pockets of the poor during the one 
month and a half that it was in operation came to 
about Rs. 1,600,the amount of share capital deposit 
with the co-operative society being nearly Rs. 900. 
Some of the women have accumulated amounts 
up to Rs. 20 to 30 which they had never done in 
their life-time before and all this in one month. 
Under the self-help and self-sufficiency part of the 
scheme, 6,581 jal-cochus, 420 tan cochus, 650 cotton 
plants plus 320 seedlings have been successfully 
grown in the five villages of Bhatialpur, Karatkhil, 
Mogarpara, Narayanpur and Rezakpur so far and are 
estimated to yield 350 mds, of tubers for food and 
1,950 Ibs of lint equivalent to 8,700 yards of cloth. 
Oil is delivered by the producers almost through- 
out the week but principally onthe two market 
days — Monday and Friday. Payment is made on the 
spot toenable them to make their weekly purchases 
of household requirements and to procure a supply 
of cocoa-nuts for extracting oil. Cocoa-nut market 
subsequently went up from 8 and 10 cocoa-nuts for 
the rupee to 5 only, thus making cocoa-nut oil 
production almost uneconomical. If production is 
to be resumed, we must not only have a sufficient 
cash advance in hand to cover the price of the oil 
delivered and received at our centre during the 
fortnight but also to enable us to stock a sufficient 
supply of cocoa-nuts to protect the producers from - 
the fluctuations of the bi-weekly local market, and 
to give them the benefit of cheap cocoa-nut market 
in Lakhipur or elsewhere whenever favourable 
opportunity may present itself. We must have cash 
advance to enable us to purchase a sufficient supply 
of tins or screw cap barrels, to engage a tin-smith 
for sealing them as soon as they are filled and to 
meet the expenses of transporting tins from Karatkhil 
to Commilla, Chandpur or elsewhere. The following 
is a rough estimate of the minimum cash advance 
required to work the scheme on the basis of a 
fortnightly delivery of oil against cash payment. A 
more frequent delivery would be uneconomical. - 
Price of oil to be paid to the producers at 
the rate of Rs. 4/- per seer on a fortnightly 
estimate of 40 tins of nearly 19 seers each 3000-0-0 


For stocking cocoa-nuts 500-0-0 
For the purchase of tins, for engaging the 
services of a tin-smith 200-0-0 : 


Other incidental charges, e.g. stocking fuel 
for the preservation of chhoba and maska 
during the rainy weather, installing pans 
and ovens for those who are too poor to 
own the necessary implements themselves 300-0-0 
Total  4000-0-0 
N. B. All this will be non-recurring charge as the — 
cost of tins and transporting oil, sealing of tins etc. is 
to be inaddition to Rs. 4/- per seer that is to be paid 


against the delivery of oil at Commilla. P. 
[ This deserves wide publicity. | 
On the way to Patna, 6-8-’47 —M. K.G.] 


ik VISIT TO SARAN 
I 
. EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORIES 

Gandhiji is trying to work» out in Bihar and 
Noakhali Hindu-Muslim relationship’ based on non- 
violence, upon which depends the future destiny 
of the Indian Union and Pakistan: whether they 
ultimately realize the strength of their common 
interests or engaged in a death grapple they go to 
the bottom in the whirlpool of power politics. Here, 
in Bihar and Noakhali, he has vowed to “Do or 


Die”. As he is forced to be physically away from 


his mehernceatal laboratories, it has fallen to the 
lot of those of us whom he has left behind to 
carry his message of.love and hope to the bewildered 


masses, terror-struck by the consequences of their 


own madness. 

Rarely in. recent history has there been such 
a large scale exploitation of the baser instincts of 
the dumb millions, whose noble and fundamental 
instincts it was the duty of the leaders to interpret 
and direct. 

The spark in the powder magazine of Siwan, a 
-. sub-division of the Saran district of Bihar, which 
was immediately extinguished by the prompt action 
of the local police, became the occasion of my 
belated visit to the district. | 

- NoT AN EAsy DISTRICT 

Saran is by no means an easy district. The 
O. T. R., with its supreme contempt for the 
virtue of punctuality, carrying passengers as 
easily on the roof as inside it, very obligingly 
stopping in respense to the pull of the chain, was 
enough to give me a taste of the place and the 
people as soon as I started for it from Patna. It 
is a sad commentary on the fruits of 1942. The 
general lawlessness prevalent in parts: of Bihar bodes 
ill for the future of our hard-won independence. 

WORTHY OF EMULATION 

When the riot broke out in Chapra, it was 
-quickly controlled and was not allowed to spread. 
Perfect peace has been maintained ever since. All 
this has been due to the indefatigable and selfless 
efforts of Pandit Girish Tiwari, the hero of Saran, 
working in close co-operation. with the officials 
who are a brilliant set in that district. The District 
Magistrate of Chapra and the D. S. P., Siwan, 
specially stand in refreshing contrast to the general 
background of corruption and inefficiency,- which 
is eating into the vitals of many of our . provincial 
administrations today. 

During my four-day stay in Saran, I. visited 
Chapra, Paighambarpur, Siwan and MHasanpura. 
Seven meetings were held with the local representa- 
tives of the Muslim League, Nationalist Muslims, 
Congressmen, and other Hindus. Apart from meeting 
refugees and other individuals‘two public meetings 
were addressed including the one at Hasanpura 
containing nearly three thousand villagers. The 
contact with the. masses and their leaders thus 
established, enabled me, I hope, to read fairly 
accurately the underlying currents of feeling which 
were disturbing the masses. 
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REHABILITATION 
My first task on reaching the district, however, 
was to see rehabilitation in practice. The following 


official figures speak for themselves : , 
Houses Houses Murders Injuries 
burnt renovated — 

1. Chapra Town 94 90 39 20 
2. Jalalpur 78 i 03 15 - 40 
3. Khodaibagh 10 9 16 13 
4, Paighambarpur 76 . 74 poles: 13 
5. Rasulpur /- - 7 - 
6. Darni Bazar - - 2 5 

Total 258 246 106 91 


Total Relief Grant spent upto 10th July, 1947, 
Rs. 38,995. 


Number of persons receiving it: 235 

Advance made for house building grants 
10th July, 1947 is Rs. 1,18,673. 

“Other twelve houses are under construction. 
The entire work has -been completed within two 
months due to the untiring effort and personal 
supervision of the District Magistrate and the 
officers he was able to inspire, and that prevented 
the. work from going the contractor’s way. Most 
of the refugees who had not left the province 


have returned. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTOR 


The masses have confidence in the honesty ands 
capacity of the present officers to maintain law 
and order. Between the two communities also, a 
fair amount of confidence has been restored. The 


we 


spirit of aggressiveness among the majority of the’ 


Hindus has disappeared. The credit for the change 
in spirit and quick rehabilitation must go to Pandit 
Girish Tiwari 


by their sympathetic, but firm attitude, 
the work of rehabilitation from being sabotaged. 


A FULFILMENT 
In Paighambarpur where Badshah Khan himself, 


with the help of the Hindus and Mohammedans 
of the locality, started clearing the debris of the 
local mosque, has ‘arisen an entirely new village 
with its own mosque, its school, its huts, 
the joint efforts of the Hindus and the Muslims. 


and the district authorities who, 
prevented 


built by. 


So high was the spirit that the work was not ~ 


abandoned by labourers from the surrounding villages 


even when plague broke out in the village and ~ 


two of the Hindu labourers fell victims to it. The 


Government officer-in-charge at the risk of his 


own life looked after these labourers who were 
ultimately saved. 

There is free intercourse between the two 
communities. There is perfect co-operation in 
agricultural operations, which is in_ refreshing 
contrast to the ugly economic boycott which one 


sees almost everywhere in the riot-affected areas | 
Recently, when as a 


in Noakhali and _ Bihar. 
repercussion of the recent Calcutta riots in which 
some of the Hindu members of the locality were 
killed, a mosque was pulled down, through ee 


persuasion of Pandit Girish Tiwari, the Hindus are ~ 


rebuilding it by themselves. It could not be 
otherwise. 
Patna, 15-7-"47 


(To be continued ) 
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4 Displeasure n. ania, ata, 


4 Disposal n 


ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
*. INSTALMENT ~ XxIX 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 


4 Displease v. fas fameat, aa a area at SET BAT, 


farstety | UlyS GS lek ASbL Golb ULE Us 
eT, WIA, Az, 
araat | el caygS Sask edad cary S ¢ Slb 
. fren, Gaet; arate, saea, fame: 
aa, aftrer, gait, Ra: fast | 

oe « Basl 6 ‘tellet) easy 6 cess falas «| |b 


ch! 


q EDispbeal at one’s (fad) aa, after ar eee 


us ste! b Bel we (oF) 


Dispose v. dt wan, Rat can; sada, sara aT 


| Reawa aan; foe, azar, Fas eer; wen 

ea, 4; Gar wen, Sad sua; ga, Be 

arr, wait tat | 

Vy eles! bth ras YS, LK YS, Ay 

GS ge the BF AN GS ded UE obi 
Bae ce He bie Kee lige OU 4s KY 


3 Disposition m. sara, aaraz, taal, amaz; af, aa, 


gem, daa, fagia, ae; #q, afien, afeaan; 
it qa, zr | 
ial - 6 5B ge le ley «dol 


wy ee) (ads 


ls 6 Be AR a « Bes) «8 to cv 


. Dispossess v. farm 2a, farms a gah wg Bar, 


aan wa, after da ear, ya gaat | 


. OMe am bS el SS.) S IG ‘a> J& 


# 


bi — kd 


7 Dispraise n., Vv. azar, fear, aaah; qa sear, fara 
 Disproof n. @, ava 1 O45 «>, 
_ Disproportionate adj. ata, 4am, Aaa, sach-agetar | 


ata, Were, dtar fee, aera aa | 
AGF > Lys bp bet ib) er AS, ‘fi das slins 
US pba, 


Bak See Sab Jy 
Disprove v. el aati, @ WA, Wea BA, THA 
arfaa wear pS al ble US CLS UKs, Wag Cree 
Disputation n. arg-faarg, aaa, grad, zAs | 
ps (cor 6 tow ‘aby sols 
Dispute v. aa-faqre at aa Bal; AIGA, FIAT BAN; 
TS aT aes Het aT see BOT; Uae; Ferae BAT, 
ara at arfas aeret atferer aca 
pie aaa. | ds US com « bee aes dou kb oly sols 
F.if Job bel, “GS able 15, FES, | 
WT ay’ 
Diagete n. ea, Te-faare, FIAI, THs; ANSI, Bel-Tett | 
els. Ae § ls 6 oe oy sols 6 dow 
Disqualification n. a a afrat da Sal, WH, VBA; 
ait, aaa, aeael, ara, aerat | 
6 BYG Fy! a toh, tty) cL) ge sbool b & 
Ble «vali 
Disqualify v. a afta da Bar, TH SMA; ANT 


TW Ase SEA, TRA | 
UE 35 bye aan aFy\ UU 5, ld ngs 5 ieaal, Weege 
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Disquiet v. 334, Raa a aed sia, fafia wear | 
Uy exe GF cil b ole, 6 Oe 
Disquietude n. 3a4t, wart, aanfea, fre, fw 
Ss key c Sle) ght care 
Disquieting news 424, Tara ar fafaa aetaTet war | 
we Saf ote b Oley coms 
Disquisition nm. sear-ater Se (faedt aga ar faqs) | 
(4 29 bk Ope 5) 5 yg bd 
Disregard v. Tale 4 WA, AA A BI, FS TAMA, 
aedtaacet aa, gat-aageat FAT | 
th rs) ee ‘Ligne’ Poa los 4 Olas LST 4 olay 
uF sil ee bT 
Disrepair n. Zel-g21, AATH BAS A A | 
Sy \ oy | i od Uy » UY Y 
Disreputable adj. aaa, fiat gar, BA ore 
Bike le lal SO «lia 
Disrepute n, wee fara, bol al ei 
: Oe) « slin 


Sole 
Disrespect n. are, TRG, miata 
vol iat ios: « gabl 
Disrupt v. ate, He sear, Zee-24e WA, AsaSt 
BOAT by 6h US 2 SS St UB Soy sig ¥ 
Disruption n. 2, ate, a7, Beat) Me «ye 5 Fe wY 
Disruptive adj. etn agagt Garter, He seMATST, 
aetarar | 
Ws 55 We BB Soy VL ee wb re 
Dissatisfy v. @a 7 ® Ta, sacs ar aedla a BH; 
AGE A TAT BAT | 
US Seb b esl tha ag vee bk bo bl FT ove 
Dissatisfaction a. nae aaagT, aaa, agett a 
atari Gye i bar cca Amel se ot ‘ 
Dissect v, Ze¥-zee wea, Aas Sea, Be Bs aTA 
wt Teas wa, aied att sean, faa 
Hatta frees | 
ge FS Sly Al A GS Sle UL 2 
WE Se oe om ok OS oe SG a ati HS I, 
Dissemble v. fama, gH twat, Tt wa 4 Sear; FeH- 
aaaet at al, 21s Bal; Aelal WAT, TAVE AT 
RT BAT | ‘ 
ry Ae ol a’ LS 6 ob wy» iF, af clbgr 
US eK BSL US sly Ue St bs 
Dissembler n. arene, Ate, BIT, afer 
Lange J “3S, « & dQ 
Disseminate v. ara, tare Raga ata aia | 
by ae pal pal cba dldky 
Dissension m. a4-a4a, HZ, (AB TA A BAH BM) | 
(6 cay 4 cll) com co ) 
Dissent v. Aang gla, AB TA aAglar, Stet Al AK 
a Stal; eee BAT | 
UF SEI Fs yy h JR thy Goh hl ye ae oe 
Dissent n. wade, feare wa; aedtart, Hear, antaet 
Cosh GI eco) tl GE ste 
Dissenter n. fattdt, a arad aiat, qotfow (Saat ATE, 
ay at Sas) | 


(6 ah pps Me F ek) le Vy Bh 6 «pry 
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Dissentient n. agua a amaftqa at acart ual a 
amaaet Ys sh a J LN GH SI coy 
Dissertation n. ®@, 4A, awlt, AIT, Ae | 
byT hs cotly A cok « SI 
Disservice m. A®aM, Fr BA | eh by cleat 
Disservice, todo a v. gear Tear, varett + Be | 
GF 4 Sy elke Olea 
Dissidence . %at Dissent | Dissent »#%> 
Dissident #. at Dissenter | Dissenter .#%> 
Dissimilar adj, fra, aon, aaas, Ta, ANT | 
re ges ide 
Dissimilarity or dissimilitude 1. $e, Hea, Az 
op «fl ‘Os 
Dissimulate v. %at dissemble | dissemble +> 
Dissimulation m. #92, ag, ataz, WF, WAVS | 
S4T Go choly cb, coy 
Dissipate v. faax ste, a gar at Be, (fem, 
TRIS); THe-SHe BW Bar ar st sa, fae wear a 
fer @; Gert, wa act a fags aa se, 4A 
Tarr; at feat a qua stat wax eT 
Poe: (6 +16 55 $3) C5 Wie! sr! able. gS. 
sblsh ths Bb Ge oe slile ga b bo s ries 
F352 WF po US es Jet lh ys 4, 
by pt Oye ole b 
ee n. tera, fara, & dar at fea; aay 
a fess wat (ary ak aftad); aqaoett, au sttaa | 
gels bo Sas tle bk byw oe «Sli «he 
Oy la 6 ghey (5 GX ol 4y4)) 
Dissociate v. HBT BAT ar ala, araza ay aT atear, 
a a tam, Beaeq aT aege atsar al a Taq | 
Laser AGS, Gi dels bg FEL mane lige b LS eC 
WS, ach yy ge 
Dissociation n. aaa ala, aeeatt, aaraft | 
gle ¢ Farle diye ef) 


is 
Dissoluble adj. at 9s a ftas a%, Zed aT eT ata 
A Beas ANT 
Sy eos Lay cv 3 y Su MS |, HY Ave 
Dissolute adj. FA, Aas, cern, Be 
05S i cylelys Gea tl! 
Dissolution n. T#eft, gaa, frasa, Zz, Aa, Farah; | 
ay, ala; art; azar, era 1 
Soi toy ogi tglar cle Sy 5 


, IHF GI 


dai le «gol y 


' Dissolve v. ae, Ter, Feat, Mea, frst, agar; | 


Ho BAN; Ys WA; Pay BAT | 

ls Wl 6 eC bye Ly lg Ug? it lle? 

bF Fg 
ee n. 4@ ata st fedt aegat ger sa NaN 

A WBA 

ee 2 WF 22 WE UST SF es OS oe ae 

Yi, rap \ \ 

Dissonant adj. qau, a1, Wy, WIS 1 
OV 63 yx ie Jl 2. OV Ph 
Dissuade v. teat, sala, aT BWA, AA Cat, AA aT 
afagqa teat | ine cal boy LgSy 5h GT ai litte AS, 
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Dissyllable or disyllable m. 2 aather aeq, at THe 


wr | bd © oe 52 cat © gtil »0 


Distaff n. aH we set sagt, frame qa ar aa ary 
ameft fsa ater mat a; feat ar aitzatar ara | 
bd gc ST gle g- 4 os) oe 9 et ce F 
“b 6 ogse b on pel te be 
Distaff side mn. @aaa ar geradt att at feat | 
bk pel bb woe S oF b alike 
Distance n. qt, HH, Ara, Sta, FAST; Ble, AAI, TAT, 
| dw ec cody ‘s JE ‘dol ‘ee ‘pl ro WG) I> 
Distance, at a BIAS W, Fi 0» «, Leb 
Distance, keep at a W@ 4 UA, FX TAT 


oS aged Aye 4 4 
Distance, keep one’s @4% teal, SX At | 

Lay 33° clay Le cox 

Distance, within striking wélae aa IA | 
ae eb OF ole 
Distance v. 7 a qt a HS Sear, art fas sat (tet) 
(us 533) lle JS y 1c DS se be Ki 5p gg 
Distant adj. 3, GT; ABT, BAT | WSs) LO! th s9 


Distaste m. aiqaradt, awed, gor, aera | 
pan cb a ‘ poe i 


Distasteful adj. amaa, St aa a wt, gE, “aata 
yg Aare One va i oe 
Distemper n. atarét ar ttm ( att a arias, fea. 
m fame); gelat ae dnt, frat gaa, are 
ailz sb att & 
SoS (6 gles Le Anil 3s) So) Soles 
2 SP GIF 59) Gil 55 Me or Gol Als 
Distemper v. WER a aka w Baa ae Wa 
ater frat ao wae ash get aia fad F 1 
wm oer ta cole UIE DS 46, pba b nub 
mek eogs on FS sth& Sy - 
Distend v. 3a Her a Heat, aaa | 
Lb Weg ble a ul 
Distich m. @at, Fa cy «less | 
Distil v. zva, Fa-qe we fiat ar fara, ag arear 
US Jie Ws | ie es ay aye 
Distillation, dry n. faa ot faa ae ata 1 
bey Se De Gh & 
Distiller n. am faearaet, wea aaa ates 
gta aae frarmaaet asta | | 
iia gh coe MN, oh ols Wh JG Ge 
ote dy I 
Distillery nm. wae BETA, AE 1 oe ELE KOs 
Distinct adj. am, Ge; wan, Far, =e, Aaa; agit, 
faa | co ne fotat jl ‘Vasze fi Shite tle 


Distinction n. wa, HR, Ae; IWATA; a4, fear, 
qadt; sarsft, agieh, Sized, ar | 
Ole we ahh sshd fob wolles cel foley t2¢ 4 5 
Distinctive rch Aq A FS AAAI, wa, ART | 
itd, ile ols 2h Sib rw 
Distinguish v. WaT, Wea, Aten; aent wen, Aq 
a WR BA A TAA; ATT BAA, |ar slat | 
oli sly WUT 35! bo ap hol tei cLikep 


liye Be ANAS 


Ant 


a ee 
i 


ST ee a ee ee 


ee eM ae eee 


EE aS ies ee 


tye eth 28, | 1947 


Distinguished adj. aa, at, Auge, sfag, ag 

\y, 6 Bde cy pte sl «Cole 

Distort v. 8 7 was famgen, ateate se: ara 

famger sen; art, we at qasa gezal a agar: 

TI Aq BAT | . 

gee LS FM bh ST sae gy HM Kk Gy, 
GS ob bE ta b Wl Cle |b gi 


_ Distortion n. 2g-Agra, dte-atig, ER, Tad aart 


sg 
- 


FE ee PS ee a a ee eee ee er 
. ' a ; : “tepmes Mee 


Sk ble lp pe ha by soe lege ett 


_Distortionist m. ae (at aga Feat 2erAg aaa 


alatet gaat f=) 1 
Cs OS) FG bi uy Se hp) 
Distract v. 2M aaa zadt att saa, atsar a ger; 
KR Ke Shea; we, Bt a Tae aa, youat 
Seal; Ts Ay staat BAT 
cee» slike bby WO ol ces mH ole 
SL S18 ne Sol uy Ole pb dhe slg thouf 
ay US aly \ 
Distraction nm. eas a sae ger a azar, feng 
7 Fatt at oma; ee-agera; wauez, Tart, gous, 
qaqa, start | 
SHES os) spss hh SeyF lel ble ole b dhs 
FN92 6, SU sce le, tal aS dy 
Distraction, to drive to 71% aa 2a, TTA TI 
dart eae aaa | 
Vapi, CG a> SEhy>b Z an 1 J 
Distrain v. 341 seu, ae-arara daar (aH GT BAR 
fot) 0 (2 £25 Noy J) eee OLE UL US J 
Distraint n. g% 1 J 
Distrait adj. (@aet) ata gan; aa arate at, 
mises; TENA | 
ole, tle ie ob é oles thy LW (Um Jl) 
Distress mn. 7:4, aeets, fie, qdtaa, faqa, arse, 
at, att, meas; ges; stfea, wer; eis 


ee PEN cog tam Ny, «Al Ss 
Lgile OBg | go ft fe t ple 


Distress v, g:8 a 4tet, 2a, cal qarat, AAT; WTA 
fafera seat; fagrar. 
ile de “se coe bby file bh oe? bo ly b et 
Distress gun or rocket nm. 44% a ware ai 
Wifes art Wega Stet sq | 
‘te Shoe aeike cis ox sulp L Gsaa 
Distress warrant n. 3% eI Wart a anaras | 
Alb aly 6 ZS 
Distribute v. diem, feear ar ioe RA; «= ASN-wSsHT 
eet, Tia, ala Aa; Gara, eae 1 
thee Gif dig, VS LO EONS Flys b com bot 
| bgS «ly 
Distribution n. az, ¥eart, fen, am; Fer; frac 
gat sat; cea, acta | 
Sf iligy tlie Na IS ey Sly coe Lhe coil 
Distributive adj. aetarar, Feat 1 6 ls Sh 


District . feet, Peat, daw) a> «ade « Ale 


Distrust #2. wW%, Baal, Wad, WHT | BS pay op od 
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Distrust v. Heal a wear, aa a Bl; Vaal, 
Us Al aes BAT | 
US. paar bbe Elsie ns GF a nlts QS, 6 ose 
Disturb v. Wag RA, zeae Gay Hal, Boast AAMT; 
sess Bal, Fla Bar; yaaa, aia we, Be- 
Had ssa, TT Bal; BeAr | | 
cs GS eh oll tke MYT WT lay fle By 
Vinge SUS AE AIS Ce el LE ells! YS 
Disturbance n. @, 14g, FAs, Asast, eae, HAN 
qauge, wafea, Fat 
Gre GME) otal gS LG a hl Sale ga A 
Disunion n. gas, Haw gta, Ge, Aaa | 
7 O) bgp clip LON slae 
Disunite v. Hat ar Aq war A oalal, He [Sea AT 
gat | WL WS Soy by b OS be § oO 
Disunity m. $2, WIA 1 oO! chy 
Disuse mn. afar, Sftargt i toe «heels 


‘Ditch n. esti, G%, AGI, Ate, ae | 


JG YG la Sas Oh 
Dither v. #171, ait (3% at Ha @) 
(] cw J) Wig bik 
Ditto adj., m. 4a @, war are fer at | 
ey WO yl Le we Los 
Ditto to, to say v, 3% Wa aI As aa gla, aaa 
gat, fafernme aca, ete et fara | 
us ole GS Gli dig cre i ce Al Zt, abl 
be ule 
Ditty m. atarar, aaa ata 1 oF Lbs Lb 
Diuretic x. Tare at AA sas zat | 
Ip dy 2Y jy b oly 
Diurnal adj. fam, WH 1 F 54, 6 o 
Dive v. Wat ara, gah aa, Aas At AS FAT; 
feeneft 4 tar, (art, ada a Sat) ara crea; Fa 
Wal; Te aw TAA | 
los 6 GUS thle de Cai Gk! SILO SS LL be 
Lagi, gf tle ss HUB gle (me er bh ty Sh) 
Dive n. ata, gat | SS «ee 
Diver m. Tye, Marae | oy ee adv, 7 
Diverge v. Haa-san san, Saf frac atsft fear aa, 
Ste wea ee Wa; HH A AT TEA Al aa; Alea | 
ew dnl) Ag shle pS GF pf SF sie eC) of 
Gye til b Gy ay b Gs th oe 
Divergence n. atg; FH, AT 1 se «Ss chy 
Divergent adj, aan-ven, fara, qeafem, cer gam, 
silat Vo Vee bye be ccd ye el! COI 
aE init | 
oo, el, ae ee ce © 6 ll 
Diversify v. wena at faa-fra  aarat, ta-farem 
Al, THAT | 
Wan GS Ky efi, bb ce ce b ¥ ng! ‘ce 


Diverse adj. AT SHIRT 


Diversion m. %, atg, ffs a aa azar, Ss, Ste | 


J be Dy cr L Js Sy ‘ ot, 
Diversity n. %%, frac, aarqet, tft, ata 
cile «8, Gy GF US skye ds 
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Divert v. gem, algal, AT; Ma ger, Gals Ferm, 
ais Sal, Ha a fas Fama | 

ip J> L ge co Jl lies Jls slike Oles Sb ne lid ga cle 
Dives n. Tit, wie gheaae, aaa | 
Ola yao ide odes sue) ‘sa 
S Bal, Yara, Ba Sar | 

lt ng bl cd DO UG 
Divest oneself of v. atgal, SM Fl, THAT | 

lin Law hb SF lid sox 
Divide v. Hen-steu seat at ala, fe al AM Fe, 
aaa, TANI BWA, FHSS WU; Fe Sle, aaa 

ST | : 

USF Nid beh GS Sle bk we dh bk BF ef! ofl 
| WY x ol UB Bye hf 2 St 4s 38h 
Dividend n. axqa, wre; fee, Sie; aq ( art 

THU) (Cowes eT) oy WL came ft thely gute 
Divination ». Uftatsf, amma san, ae sea; Se 

AIA, TE FA 
_ pwr See sla Ag hy ag YS eg hs 
Divine v. ara aaa, Uftetisft se, Test Wea Ba; 

WE A AAG WEA R BAT; Ws Weal, aaa sat | 

e fe Vole ty le oe hn VF TF cate YS ai 

LI ne lle 3h th) ha 
Divine adj. afar, .gaeft, afat a aah aKa; 
SATA; WH, TAT; GR, BAA, Aga A asi, BAA | 
flee ys te Gb J be bh jth gle Wf yal 
= Nee! Focp ype e oe tiy Al 

Divine n. ned, 44 faaraat, aga enfen, TAH at 
ST wm pr alle cade My ZUG pps ewok 
Divine right ”. gah ae’ am, sfkacar fen ger 
aftart 1 Selleals 6 sali e eo Gb SF la 
Divine service n. ama saa, saa aa TT 

fated | cole b gli S cole I, ST ye 
Diviner . a1, 
|, SaAATST, satfant | 
ae b 


Divest 0. TT Beat, 


Vs le ee kL te ode wh GS 
is” 9 My 


_ Divining rod n. ae faeaat at faa age daai 


a agi oat ama & feet seta arate oft, ag 


a araferara fast | 


WIS a oly tb dls ORNS tie eS os dL, | 


E be clisl obs ih & bow ow lS So | 


_ Divinity n. .-azeft, sfeacar, afratiq; tam, ceareat, 
afrat, Wala, gal, wae, wfaa, ert fea | 
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Divorce mn. aan, faate ara; arat at faa at 
@laqat fest | 
cS 3 gh Ss se oly | ae fod oly Pays 
Divorce o. aate® 2a; Gar RAT, AST BA, ASAT | 
Way GS 20 GS Nae Slo Gob 
Divulge v. atom, 4¢ at gal alow, aa mt, wrfet 
TM We Beal; Alst Blea | 


Gog Mile US 2H bk lb kis by Ugh oy bay Lgl 


Dixie land n. 4 aaah a afeott aA Rerat Rarad, , 


wet gerdtt gar act oft 
Ht SF Ne Be ole cotebs Shy! Gb aoe 
Dixy n. agit odiet a agit, frat sist aaa aeteft | 
Raat arr cart F 1 
oat Sie eS ee ws oe Al Lbs oh 
a 3h WS 
Dizen or bedizen v. asta, fama; aasat aoa, 
olaleh WIS TeAaT | 
ie 2 So th Si ley co ok gy, WI the 


| Dizzy adj. TRU BA, ATH, (AE ZAC, Bogs ilk 


agd yar | , 
5.5) — ‘Vis Pik | Se oles og SF $a S& «| ya LIS 
Do. v. Bl, BWA BRA, Ql Ral, RW Soa, Bl WHA, 
aaa, dat stat; aga; aad oar; Far; fare; as 
Beat; Star; fAazar; Sta etary; Ta 7 Brel ela; area 
a, Bo) BOT; ada Sach 
re seg sls Ai ie a Oe ‘ly “ay une 
“s ee tS See sles § > the Wika 
Do sway nee RK WA; Fs Bar; How HE BAT | 
loo Ff el ths gl sb 55. 
Do by or to or unto aaa BA, Sa wea, Fa 
HAlraT | iy we AS oles LT Oe 
Do anyone down Weal eat, TM al, saat | 
LG clio eo las Sia 
Do for fede sig srt ataT; 8 ee 
LS ab, bh Ab US he Sy 
Do in AR sre) Wb ob 
Do up Ste BA, AWA RA; AeA, SISA, SAAT; AAT 
Rea 1 las Be HF ly lash 1b ane ST ale 
Done up, he is thoroughly a@ aga ze ame, qrax 
atm tw Fe oy ox a WS i ey oy 
Do pea Gat Al AWA Ral, WA AST Say | 
Ad De A UE etl yp Lope chal 
Do without atg ear, feet ata far ger ata ar 
eA Asia; Arq aX BAT | 
lis F ay He ALLS IT bo se Siege 
8) a to m, FAs, WIS, aH, se e . 
a ble ie sh ce « fopha 
Do ithe to have to aan TT arary THA, Adss 
A AA TAA | 
Ls, dla. \, lle sia Rains \ ee 
Done with, have @lew gla, wen a ger altar | 
j bye lan LEI) ie Ady 
Doing, nothing 4 atta at 1 oi © a 4 
Do, well-to- . at, ate, gare) let ec el « ee 
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AN ABORTIVE CONFERENCE | 


The Indian Shipping Delegation, to which were 
nominated various ship-owners and representatives 
of Shipping Companies by the Government of India, 
met the British representatives, nominated by 
. H.M. G. in London, on 16th and 18th of July 
last. The discussion lasted barely three hours in 
all. In fact, there was hardly any discussion at all. 
The Conference broke down on the very presenta- 
_ tion of credentials and terms of reference. How 
_ could it have been otherwise ? 

eS THE PERSONNEL 

_.. The formation of both the Delegations would 
q seem to have been badly conceived from the very 


a 


start. Shipping, as we have pointed out, is a 
national question and has to be decided by people 
who represent the economic policy of the country. 
Transport, which should include shipping, is a 
valve through which expression can be given to the 
~ social and economic ideals of a nation. Therefore, 
' any discussions which do not take into ¢éonsidera- 
' tion this aspect of the shipping question will not 
be of any use to the country. Whoever chose the 
delegates on either side would appear to have had 
no regard for this aspect of the question. The 
Indian delegates and the British representatives 
were chosen from among the vested interests who 
are keen to push their own business interests under 
' the plea of national economy. The personnel of 
* each group was known to the other as being their 
competitors in the business. We all know what 
_ this means in the Shipping Lines, Cut-throat 
competition has been more or less the rule of the 
day not only amongst the different nationals 


own shippers. 
a THE MONOPOLY 
4 At this stage three of the most competent ship- 
pers of the world, viz., Germany, Italy and Japan 
- are hors de combat. This brings into the field only 
the British and American interests to deal with. 
Of these,*as far as India is concerned, Great Britain 
practically holds a monopoly of Indian Shipping. 
_ This being so, the bargaining power is cent per 
- cent on the British side. Under these conditions 
can any sane person expect the monopolists to 
drop the business in favour of their aspiring pigmy 
competitors ? Sir William Currie, the Chairman of 
the Conference and leader of the British represen- 
tatives, practically said in so many words that they 
‘cannot waste time listening to the claims of the 
Indian Delegation. 
. OuR REPRESENTATIVES 

If we analyse the composition of the Indian 
Delegation itself, we would find that it was com- 
posed of vested interests which had kept down 
their own fellow countrymen under one plea or 
another. Some of them represented conference 
lines”, which means monopolies and combines 
working together in 
terms, keeping out the less fortunate shippers 
who were neither powerful enough to be admitted 
to the conference lines nor were ship-owners. A 


ig o's eo Bla | itn “4 ey ee a 
Be a FON hg Si eae ea 
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representing the shipping industry but among our ' 


consultation on: agreed: 


great: many shippers carry on the shipping industry 


not in their own bottoms but in chartered steamers. 
Any decision on the national shipping must include 
the meanest of those engaged in this occupation. 
The Delegation nominated by the Government of 
India was not, therefore, representative of all aspects 
of Indian shipping interests. It may be said to 
represent the more powerful elements of Indian 
shipping which have been known to use ruthless 
methods in dealing with their own nationals as 
competitors. These combines decide the cargoes 
which a steamer may load and lay heavy penalties 
on disobedience to their rule. These factors may 
be presumed to be not unknown to the British 
representatives. With what face can we now go 


and ask the British representatives to drop business 
in favour of this powerful group ? 


» NO APPEAL 
There was practically no basis for appeal other 


than one business group asking another to give a 
part of their business. in their favour. This can 


hardly be called an appeal. In every one of us there 
is an altruistic side. Negotiations properly conceived 
should aim at touching the idealistic in man. If a 
person goes to a rich man owning several houses, 
and asks him to give up the house in which he 
lives in favour of the applicant so that the latter 
can occupy it, the result will probably be a resort 
to the revolver. On the other hand, if the owner 
of several houses was appealed to by one who did 
not need a house for himself, but for some public 
use, such as a school or a_ hospital, and asked the 
owner to donate one of his houses for such purpose, 
it may be, that the owner will not only accede to 
the request but may even goto the extent, of 
redecorating and fitting out the house for the 
needed purpose. Similarly, we may presume that 
Sir William Currie and his British colleagues would 
have an idealistic side to their nature which can 
be appealed to if properly approached. The approa- 
chers themselves should not be interested person- 
ally in the transaction. Unfortunately, the last 
attempt was made purely on a4 business level &nd 
as Lord Rotherwick of the Clan Line remarked, “It | 
seems as though all the ‘give’ is on ‘the British 


« side and all the ‘take’ on the Indian side.” This, 


of course, is a correct summing up of the situation » 
on the level at which the discussiqa took place. 
On these grounds, naturally, the British ship-owners 
were put on the guard and, Mr. Keswick of 
the Indo-China — Line suggested considering the 
best steps to prevent cut-throat competition 
THE CORRECT APPROACH 
Such being the case, if the Indian shipping 
industry is to follow the country’s economic needs, 
it would be necessary to approach this whole 
problem from a totally different angle. No vested 
interests on either side should be made to face each 
other ascompetitors. The past working of the shipping 
industry itself should be inquired into and it should 
be seen if the policy followed by the conference 
lines will answer the purpose of national needs. 
Then negotiations should be started on the principle 
that every independent nation should be able to 
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control its foreign trade through its conten over 
its shipping industry. For this purpose, free India 
would require to have its trade carried on with 
the help of steamers under the control of the Indian 
Government. There should be no monopolies or 
combines which are working for their own selfish 
profits. Every citizen who is capable of falling in 
line with the needs of the Government should be 
free to carry on this industry provided he serves 
the national interests at large. 


THE TEMPTATION 

The British representatives desiring individuals 
of the Delegation negotiating with British companies 
on their own is an undesirable step. This was said 
to be a “practical” approach but we fear that this 
was more a trap to get a stranglehold on the 
industry and make a monopoly of it under British 
control. Great credit is due ®o Sheth Valchand 
Hirachand, leader of the Indian Delegation, for with- 
standing this temptation and holding together the 
Indian members as one whole. As we have already 
pointed out, shipping is a national industry in which 
private interests should not be allowed to predominate. 
The effect of Indian shippers negotiating separately 
with the British companies would have ultimately 
meant that Indian shipping would have been the cat’s 
paw of British interests, especially as the British 
interests have, at present, an overwhelming share of 
the overseas trade in India. The attempt to break 
up the Delegation into its component parts was only 
the extention into the economic sphere of the 
divide and rule policy in politics. 

. PUBLIC INTEREST 
The contention that the British shipping industry 


is a private industry built up “by private effort : 


will not hold water. All the world over shipping 
has always’ been looked after by the State. In 
England itself the British treasury has advanced 
millions of pounds to Cunard and White Star Lines 
for building steamers from time to time. Under 
the Trade Facilities Act the Government has lent 
over 23 millions to shipping companies. In Germany 
the Government has always been subsidizing the 
shipping companies. So also Italy and Japan have 
built up their shipping industry on the financial, 
aid extended to them by their respective Govern- 
ments. In t United States, under the Jones 
White Act of 1928, 21 millions annually were paid 
to private shippers to develop the American 
foreign trade. 


In the light of these it is surprising to find 


that the Government of India felt no call to help. 


with the negotiations when the Delegation 
confronted a closed door. This may be owing to 
the fact that the Government of India of the time 
was working under the British atmosphere which 
extended only a half-hearted support to Indian 
affairs. 
OuR TASK 

Now that India has attained something of an 
independent status we trust that the Government 
will realize its great responsibilities and follow the 
example set by the other maritime countries in 
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helaiee to build up a merchant marine worthy of 
the country. In the initial stages it is dangerous to 
allow the foundations to be laid by vested interests. 
The Government itself should have a clearly defined 
policy on shipping and should work up regular 
lines of priorities for developing the national 
economy through the control of shipping. The present | 
Indian Government, we are sorry to note, has given 
no thought to this side of the national economy and 


is inclined to leave everything to the vagaries of 
private enterprise. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 
At the present, even the transfer of ships under 
British register has been banned with the result 
that ship-owners in India cannot get what tonnage 
they require by acquisition. America also is not 
disposed to part with her ships. Both these nations 
are making a bid for the world shipping trade now 
that their competitors from Germany, Italy and 
Japan are outside the arena for the time being. The 
only way at present open to Indian shippers is to 
obtain steamers from such sources as are available 
in North-Western Europe. These steamers from the 
Baltic side are usually motor-driven with the 
result that engineers experienced in the line not 
being available in India, our shipping. companies 
are greatly handicapped. India has been sending our 
Ambassadors and Trade Commissioners to foreign 
lands at great public expense. This programme can 
be justified only if these representatives of India 
in foreign lands can use their good office to serve 
the needs of the country and influence those 
Governments to come to India’s help by getting | 
the necessary tonnage transferred to India either 
through sale or by charter. ; 
It may be mentioned that we have time and | 
again suggested that one way of settling our 
Sterling Balances would be by‘ transferring of’ 
British steamers to our register. England’s plea that: 
Sterling Balances have to be frozen because of 
her Dollar requirements will not affect this type 
of transaction. Here no dollars are involved. Great: 
Britain can, if the will is there, pay off a goo 


portion of her dues to India by this type of 
set-off. 


As a long-term measure the Government of 
India should encourage and subsidize ship building 
in India itself. Ship building is an essential key 
industry for a country situated as India is and if 
deserves every support from the Government. This 
is one of our ancient industries destroyed by th 
British about a century ago. 

THE FALSE STEP i 
Unfortunately, Great Britain is ill-fdvised i 


based on shipping and export trade. The last tw 
wars do not appear to have taught her the lessoi 
that the writing on the wall proclaims to thé 
world at large that no nation with a_ lop-side 


development of its economy in any direction cai 
maintain peace. If the Scandinavian countries hav. 


kept aloof from the wars to a large extent, it 
due to their programme of self-sufficiency. Th; 
means every country should have a balance 
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development on all sides, agricultural, dailuscriak 
shipping, transport, commerce, trade and banking. 


These departments should be adequate to meet the , 


needs of the country. Any over-development will 
lead ultimately to violence and wars. Hence, in 
the interests of world peace, it is necessary that 
Great Britain should adjust *her economy to proper 
proportions. Peace of the world cannot be maintained 
by attempting to keep her competitors in her over- 
developed economy down by force. 


We fear this lesson has not yet come home to 
our Indian Government also. We trust that in 


laying out the economic life of our country this 


aspect of the question will be borne in mind and 
the proposed Planning Commission will see to it 
that all parts of our economic life are adequately 
developed to meet our needs in the first instance. 
Seeing that up to now our shipping industry has 
not been given a dog’s chance to develop itself, it 
becomes necessary for the Government to put forward 


‘its best efforts to give it its rightful place in our 
national economy. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
TO MEMBERS OF THE R. S. S. 


[On the morning ‘of the 16th of this month 
Gandhiji addressed a few words to the members of the 
Rashtriya Sevak Sangha. A report of the meeting and 
the address is given below. —§. N.] 

ONLY SACRIFICE NOT ENOUGH 

Addressing about 500 members of the Rashtriya 
Sevak Sangha at the Bhangi Colony, Gandhiji said 
that he had visited the Rashtriya Sevak Sangha 
Camp years ago at Wardha, when the founder 
Shri Hedgewar was alive. The late Shri Jamnalal 


Bajaj had taken him to the camp and he ( Gandhiji ) 


had been very well impressed by their discipline, 
complete absence of untouchability and rigorous 
simplicity. Since then the Sangha had grown. 


_ Gandhiji was convinced that any organization which 


was inspired by the'ideal of service and self-sacrifice 


- was bound to grow in strength. But in order to be 


truly useful, self-sacrifice had to be combined with 
purity of motive and true knowledge. Sacrifice 
without these two had been known to prove 
ruinous to society. 
SANATANI HINDU 
The prayer that was recited at the begin 
was in praise of Mother India, Hindu culture 


and Hindu religion. He claimed to be a Sanatani 


Hindu. He took the root meaning of the word 
sanatana. No one knew accurately the origin of the 
The name was given to us and we 
had characteristically adopted it. Hinduism had 


-absorbed the best of all the faiths of the world 


and in that sense it was not an exclusive religion. 
Hence it could have no quarrel with Islam or its 
followers as unfortunately was the case today. 
poison of untouchability entered 


and he had been proclaiming it from house tops, 
that if untouchability lived, Hinduism must die. 


- Similarly, if the Hindus felt that in India there was, 


no place for any one else except the Hindus and if 
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non- Hindu Be bciaity Muslims, Saned to live Here 
they had to live as the slaves of the Hindus, they 
would kill Hinduism. Similarly if Pakistan believed 
that in Pakistan only the Muslims had a rightful 
place and the *non-Muslims had to live the®e on 
sufferance and as their’slaves, it would be. the 
death-knell of Islam in India. 
GOOD FOR EVIL 

It was an unfortunate fact that India had been 
divided into two parts. If one part went mad and 
did ugly deeds, was the other part to follow. suit ? 
There was no gain in returning evil tor evil. 
Religion taught us to return good for evil. 

THE SANGHA’S CLAIM 

He had seen their Guruji a few days ago. He 
had mentioned to him the various complaints about 
the Sangha that he had received in Calcutta and 
Delhi. The Guruji had assured him that though he 
could not vouchsafe for the correct behaviour. of 
every member of the Sangha, the policy. of the 
Sangha was purely service of the Hindus and 
Hinduism and that too not at the cost of any one 
else. The Sangha did not believe in aggression. It 


did not believe in ahimsa. It taught the art of 
self-defence. It never taught retaliation. 


Today the ship of India was passing through 
troubled waters. The leaders in charge of the 
Government were the best that India possessed. 
Some people were dissatisfied with them. He 
would ask them to produce better men if they 
could and he would advise the old guard to hand 
over the reins to their betters. After all the Sardar 
was an old man and Pandit Jawaharlal, though 
not old in years, looked old and haggard under 
the burden he was carrying. They were doing their 
utmost to serve the people, but they could only 
act according to their light. If the vast bulk of 
the Hindus wanted to go in a particular direction, 
even though it might be wrong, no one could 
prevent them from doing so. But even a single 
individual. had the right to raise his voice against 
it and give them the warning. That is what 
Gandhiji was doing. He was told that he was the 
friend of the Muslims and the enemy of the Hindus 
and the Sikhs. It was true that he was a friend of 
the Muslims, as he was of the Parsis and others. 
In this respect he was the same today as he had 
been since the age of twelve. But those who called 
him the enemy of the Hindus and the Sikhs did not 


know him. He could be enemy of none, much less 
of the Hindus and Sikhs. 


RESULT OF WRONG DOING. 

If Pakistan persisted in wrong doing, there was 
bound to be war between India and Pakistan. If 
he had his way, he would have no military; no 
police even. But all this was tall talk. He was not 
the Government. Why did not Pakistan plead 
with the Hindus and the Sikhs and asked them not to 
leave their homes and ensure their safety in every 
way ? Why could not they in the Indian Union 
ensure the safety of every Muslim ? 

Today both the parties appeared to have gone 
crazy. The result could be nothing but destruction 
and misery. 
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DEEDS AND WorDs 

The Sangha was a well-organized, well-disciplined 
body. Its strength could be used in the interests 
of India or against it. He did not know whether 
there, was any truth inthe allegations made against 


the Sangha. It was for the Sangha to show by their 
uniform behaviour that the allegations were baseless. 


WHO CAN PUNISH ? 

At the conclusion of the speech, Gandhiji invit- 
ed questions. One person asked if Hinduism permit- 
ted killing of an evil-doer. Gandhiji replied that 
it did’ and it did not. 
punish another. To punish was the function of the 
Government, not that of the public. 


GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
( Continued from p. 338) 


the Valmiki Colony. On reaching the place at 6-30 
p. m. Gandhiji tried to speak through the loud- 
speaker, but there being some defect in the instru- 
ment, another instrument was tried. It gave some 
work but not so as to be heard to the farthest end of 
the meeting. But a Punjabi friend offered to repeat 
with his loud voice word for word what Gandhiji 
spoke. The contrivance worked. Gandhiji said that 
after his experience of the last evening, he had decided 
not to offer public prayer unless the whole audience 
without exception wished to have the prayer. He 
had never imposed anything on any one, much less 


could he impose such a highly spiritual thing as © 


prayer. The response must be from the heart. There 
could be no question of pleasing him. His prayer 
meetings had certainly become popular and lacs of 
people seemed to have gained therefrom. But in 
these times of tension he could understand the resent- 
ment of the sufferers. Only no one should expect 
him to omit that part of the prayer, which to him 
seemed objectionable. It had to be accepted heartily 


as it was or rejected. For him the recitation from 
the Quran was an integral part of the prayer. 


CURB ANGER 

Turning to the burning question of the day 
Gandhiji said that he was prepared to understand 
their resentment and the consequent impatience. 
But if they deserved their independence, they would 
learn to subdue their resentment and trust their 
Government to do the best. He was presenting to 
them not his own way of non-violence, much as 
he would like to. But he knew that he was out of 
court today. He suggested to them the adoption of 
the path that all democratic nations had adopted. 
In democracy the individual will was governed and 
limited by the social will which was the State, which 
was governed by and for democracy. If every indi- 
vidual took the law into his own hands there was 
no State, it became anarchy, i. e., absence of social 
law or State. That way lay destruction of liberty. 
Therefore, they should subdue their anger and let 


the State secure justice. In his opinion, if they 
permitted the State to do its duty, he had no doubt 


that every Hindu and every Sikh refugee would 
return to his home with honour and dignity. He 
was free to admit that they had suffered much in 
Pakistan, many homes had become desolate, lives 
had been lost, girls had been abducted, there had 
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been ParEIble ce conversions. If ice had seifcontrol 
and did not allow their anger to get the better of 
their reason, girls would be returned, forcible con- 
versions would be null and void and their properties 


returned to them. But this could not be done if 
they interfered with the even course of justice and 


thus spoiled their own case. They ‘could not expect 
these things if they expected that their Muslim 
brothers and sisters should be driven out of India: He 
regarded any such thing as a monstrous proposition. 


They could not have the cake and eat it. Moreover: 


whilst it was true that the minorities, i. .e., the 
Hindus and the Sikhs were badly treated in Pakistan, 


it was equally true that the East Punjab has also 
treated its minority. the Muslims, likewise. 
Guilt could not be weighed in golden scales. He 


had no data to measure the guilt on either side. 
It was surely sufficient to know that both the 
sides were guilty. The universal way to have proper 
adjustment was for both the States to make a 


frank and full confession of guilt on either side 
and come to terms, failing agreement to resort to 


arbitration in the usual manner. The other and 


rude way was that of war. The thought repelled _ 


him. But there was no escape from it if there 
was neither agreement nor arbitration. Meanwhile, 


he hoped that wiser counsels would prevail and 
the Muslims who had not of their own free will 
chosen to migrate to Pakistan, should be asked by 
the neighbours to return to their homes with a 
perfect feeling of safety. This could not come 
about with the aid of the military. It could be 


‘done by return to sanity by the people concerned. 


He had made his final choice. He had no desire 
to live to see the ruin of India through fratricide. 
His incessant: prayer was that God would remove 
him before any such calamity descended upon their 


fair land. And he asked the audience to pjein in 
the prayer. 
LABOUR’S ROLE 


In the end Gandhiji congratulated the working 
class on the Hindus and the Muslims working together. 
If they were working in perfect union, they had 
set a noble example. Workmen should have no 
communalism among them. Had he not said that 
if they knew their power and used. it wisely and 


constructively, they would become the real rulers 
and the employers would be their trustees and 


friends in need and deed? This happy state of 
things would come only when they knew that 
labour was more real capital than the capital in 


the shape of gold and silver which labour extracted 
from the bowels of the earth. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 18-9-'47 
PRAYER INDIVISIBLE 
After his return from Daryaganj, 
proceeded to the small prayer gathering in the 


Birla House compound. He told them that if there 
was a'single individual who objected to the recitation 


from the Quran, he would not hold his prayer in 
public. The object of the prayer was not to hurt 
anyone’s feelings. At the same time he could not 
omit any part of the prayers, which he had selected 
after careful thought and consideration. He asked 
them to indicate by raising their hands whether 
they wanted him to hold the prayers or not. Not 
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a single hand was raised against. Therefore, the 
prayer was held as usual with this change that 
recitation from the Quran came at the beginning 
of the prayers instead of towards the end. 
GAJENDRA MOKSHA 

After the prayers Gandhiji addressed the 
gathering saying that prayer was the food of ‘the 
soul as bread was of the body and he was glad to 
note that they understood its importance. 

Commenting on the bhajan, Gajendra Moksha, 
he said that for them the object to be saved was 
India from the clutches of barbarism. The task 
could be performed only by God's grace. 

PUNJAB AFTER DELHI 

Gandhiji told them of his meeting with the 
Muslim friends at Daryaganj. He could not rest in 
peace till every Muslim and Hindu and Sikh in 
India and Pakistan was ‘not rehabilitated in his 
own home. What was to become of the Juma 
Masjid, the biggest mosque in India or of the 
Nankana Saheb or Punja Saheb if no Muslim could 
live in Delhi or India and no Sikh lived in Pakistan ? 


- Were these sacred places to be turned to other 


purposes ? Never. (Other forcible illustrations are 
omitted to save space.) 

Gandhiji said that he was proceeding to the 
Punjab in order to make the Muslims undo the 
wrong that they were said to have perpetrated 
there. But he could not hope for success unless he 
could secure justice for the Muslims in Delhi. They 
had lived in Delhi for generations. If the Hindus 
and the Muslims of Delhi would begin to live as 
brothers once again, he would proceed to the 
Punjab and do or die in Pakistan. The condition 
for success was that those in the Union should 
keep their hands clean. Hinduism was like an ocean. 
The ocean never became unclean. The same should 
be true of the Union. It was natural for the Hindus 
and the Sikhs to feel resentment at what they had 
suffered. But they should leave it to their Govern- 
ment to secure justice for them. 

DUTY OF THE MILITARY AND THE POLICE 

Partisan behaviour was attributed to the military 
and the police. It was sad if it was true. If the 
custodians of law and order were to become partial 
and participants in crime, how could law and order 
be maintained ? He appealed to the military and 
the police to be above prejudice and corruption. 
They were to be faithful servants of the people 
irrespective of caste and creed. 

New Delhi, 19-9-'47 
AVOID EXAGGERATION 

Gandhiji went out at 5 p. m. and visited the 

Hindu pocket in Kucha Tarachand surrounded on all 


sides by Muslims, as the spokesman said before a 


crowded meeting of the Hindus. He recited in highly 
exaggerated language the woes of the Hindus and 
ended by saying that the whole of ‘the locality should 
be denuded of all the Muslims who were mostly 
Leaguers and who had carried on a wild agitation 
against the Hindus. He maintained that the Hindus 
should do exactly as the Muslims in Pakistan 
were reported to be doing. 
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BE BRAVE AND FEARLESS 

Gandhiji in reply said that he could not associate 
himself with the contention that India should 
drive out all its Muslim population to Pakistan as 
the Muslims of Pakistan were driving out all non- 
Muslims. Gandhiji said that two wrongs could not 
make one right. He, therefore, invited the audience 
to listen to his advice and act bravely and fear- 
lessly and be proud to live in the midst of a large 
Muslim population. He then went to the 
Anathalaya in Pataudi House and advised the 
responsible parties to bring back the orphans who 
had been removed out of fright. He was told that 
there was a shower of bullets from adjoining 
Muslim houses killing one child and wounding 
another. This was about the 7th of September. 
Maulana Ahmad Said and other Muslim friends 
who were accompanying him said that the neigh- 
bouring Muslims would see to it that no harm 
befell the inmates. The next place was near the 
house of Shri Bhargava who was the sole Hindu 
living in the midst of Muslims. It was packed with 
Muslims. Gandhiji hoped that the Muslims would 
fulfil his dream as a lad of twelve that the Hindus, 
the Muslims and the other Indians would live 
together as brothers and friends. These were the facts 
brought out by Gandhiji at the prayer meeting 
before the small audience in Birla House garden 
when he asked them to join him in the prayer 
that God would fulfilthat dream or take him away 
and save him from witnessing the awful tragedy 
of one part of India being inhabited by the 
Muslims only and the other part by the Hindus. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 20-9-'47 
GOD REMOVES FEAR 


No one having objected to the recitation of the 
verses from the Quran Sharif, prayers proceeded 
as usual this evening. 

Gandhiji referred to the hymn that had been 
sung. In it the composer said that God removed 
all fear from the hearts of those who had faith 
in Him. 

Today the Hindus and the Sikhs were frightening 
the Muslims in Delhi. Those who wished to be 
free from fear themselves should not instil fear 
into the hearts of others. 

Bannu in the Frontier Province was a city 
where he had lived in the house of a Muslim 
friend. Some persons from Bannu had come and 
complained that unless they were evacuated soon 
from there they might all be killed and ruined. The 
Muslim friend was as staunch as ever but he was 
unable to protect them single-handed, try as he 
might. Other Muslims even from the border were 
coming daily and filling them with dread and they 
asked to be rescued in time. Gandhiji said that he 
had not the power. He would pass on their story 
to Panditji and the Sardar. The friends asked that 
their own military should come to their aid. The 
speaker, however, said to them, as he had so often 
said before, “No one can protect you other than God. 
No man can protect another.” None of them could 
say whether he was going to be alive the next day 
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or even a minute after. God alone was, is and 

ever shall be. Therefore, it was their duty to call 

upon Him and rely on Him. In no case, however, 

was anyone at any time to return evil for evil. 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 

Gandhiji went on to say that the fear of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs in Pakistan was a very sad 
reflection on the Government there and contrary 
to the assurance of protection given to the minorities 
by the Qaid-e-Azam himself. It was the bounden 
duty of the majority in Pakistan, as of the majority 
in the Union, to protect the small minority whose 

honour and life and property were in their hands 
BROTHERS BECOME ENEMIES? 

It baffled him as to why those who had lived 
as brothers, those whose blood had mingled in the 
massacre of Jalianwala Bagh, should today be 
enemies. As long as he had breath in his body he 
would say that this should not be. In the agony of 
his heart he cried daily, hourly, to God to bring 
peace. If peace did not come, he would pray to 
God to take him. 


REFUGEES 

He thought of the poor refugees in Delhi, in 
both East and West Punjab today while it was 
raining. They were roofless and homeless — suffering 
for whose sins? He had heard that convoys of 
Hindus and Sikhs were. pouring in from West 
Punjab into the East —57 miles in length. It made 
his brain reel to think how this could be. Such a 
happening was unparalleled in the history of the 
world and it made him, as it should make all of 
them, hang their beads imshame. This was no time 
‘to ask who had done more wrong and who less. 
It was time to put a stop to this madness. 


MUSLIM LOYALTY ESSENTIAL 

Some said to him that every Muslim in the 
Indian Union was loyal to Pakistan and not to 
India. He would deny the charge. Muslim after 
Muslim had come and said the contrary. to him. 
In any event, the majority here need not be fright- 
ened of the minority. After all, four and a half 
crores of Muslims in India were spread over the 
length and breadth of the land. The Muslims in the 
villages were harmless and poor, as in Sevagram. 
They had no concern with Pakistan. Why turn 
them out ? As for traitors, if there were any, they 
could always be dealt with by the law. Traitors 
were always shot, as happened in the case even of 
Mr. Amery’s son, though Gandhiji admitted that 
that was not his law. Others said that some 
Muslim officials were being kept here in order to 
keep all Muslims in India loyal to Pakistan. Some 
said that the Muslims looked upon all the Hindus as 
Kaffirs. Learned Muslims had told him that this was 
wholly incorrect. The Hindus were as much follow- 
ers of inspired scriptures as the Muslims, the 
Christians and the Jews. In any event, he appealed 
to the Hindus and the Sikhs to shed all fear of the 
Muslims from their hearts, to be kind to them, to 
invite them to return and d settle in their old homes 
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and to guarantee them protection from hurt. He 
was sure that in this way they would get the desired 
response from the Muslims of Pakistan, even from the 


border tribes across the Frontier. This was the way . 


to peace and life for India. To drive every Muslim 
from India and to drive every Hindu and Sikh from 
Pakistan would mean war and eternal ruin for the 
country. If such a suicidal policy was followed in 
both the States, it would spell the ruin of Islam 
and Hinduism in Pakistan and the Union. Good 
alone could beget good. Love bred love. As for 


revenge, it behoved man to leave the evil-doer in 
God’s hands. He knew no other way 


A DEFECT IN THE CONSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION 


The resolution passed by the. Constituent 


Assembly as regards the. authorized design of the 
National Flag reads as follows : 


‘Resolved that the National Flag of India 
shall be a horizontal tricolour of deep saffron (kesarz), 
white and dark green in equal proportion. In fhe 
centre of the white band there shall be a wheel in 

navy blue to represent the charkha. The design of 
the wheel: shall be that’ of the wheel (chakra) 
which appears on the abacus of the Sarnath lion 
capital of Ashoka’s pillar. The diameter of the 
wheel shall approximate to the width of the white 


band. The ratio of the width to the length of the 
Flag shall ordinarily be 2: 3.” 


The italics in ‘to represent’ are mine. 

Now as the wheel is there on the Flag as a 
representative of the spinning-wheel, it seems to 
me that the Resolution ought to have included an 
additional complementary direction that the Flag 
should be made of hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth only. In the absence of such express direction 
even responsible people have been known to use 
any kind of cloth for the Flag, with the result that 


they expose themselves to the charge of hypocrisy, 


like so many Hindus who claim to worship the cow 
but keep buffaloes for milk or consume buffalo’s 
milk instead of cow’s milk. 


I hope the Constituent Assembly will look into 
the matter and do the needful. 
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Two ANNAS 


GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Birla House; New Delhi, 21-9-'47 
OBJECTOR HONOURED 
As one person in the audience objected to the 
Al Fateha being recited, prayers were not held on 
the Birla House lawn. Gandhiji, however, addressed 
the audience. He said that he was not going to 
argue with the objector. He realized the anger that 
raged in people's hearts today. The atmosphere 
was so surcharged that he thought it right to respect 
even one objector, but this by no means meant 
that he gave up God or His worship in his heart. 
Prayer demanded a_ pure atmosphere. One thing 
that everyone should take to heart. from such 
objections was that those who were anxious to 
serve must have endless patience and tolerance. 
One must never seek to impose one’s views on others. 
TREE WITHOUT FRUIT WITHERS 
- Gandhiji went on to relate how he had been 
with Shri Indira Gandhi to a locality where there 
were large numbers of Hindus living next door to 
a large number of Muslims. The Hindus greeted 
him with Mahatma Gandhiki jai, but they little 
knew that today there could be no victory for him 
nor did he wish to live if the Hindus, the Muslims 
and the Sikhs could not live at peace with one ano- 
ther. He was doing his level best to drive home the 
truth that there was strength in unity and weakness 
in disunion. Just as a tree that did not bear fruit 
withered, so also would his body be useless if his 
service could not bear the expected fruit. Whilst 
this was true, it was equally true that one was bound 
to work without attachment to fruit. Detachment 
was more fruitful than attachment. He was merely 
explaining the logic of facts. A body that had out- 
lived its usefulness would perish giving place to a 
new one. The soul was imperishable and continued 
to take on new forms for working out its salva- 
tion through acts of service. 
STICK TO YOUR HOMES 
Coming to the meeting with the Muslims in 
that area, Gandhiji said that he advised them to 
stick to their homes although they might be 
molested by their Hindu neighbours even unto 
death. If they had not that wisdom, they were 
free to shift in order to avoid death. If they 
could follow his advice, they would serve both 
Islam and India. Those Hindus and Sikhs who 


molested them would discredit their religion and do 
irreparable harm to India. It was sheer madness to 


think that four crores and a half could be wiped out 
or banished to Pakistan. Some persons had suggested 
that he (Gandhiji) wished to do so. He never had any 


\ 


wish that the Muslim refugees should be reinstated 
through the police and the military. What, however, 
he did hold was that when the Hindu and the Sikh 
anger had subsided, they themselves would bring back 
the refugees with honour. He did, however, expect 
the Government to hold the vacated houses in 
good order and in trust for the evacuees. 
WHEN SHOULD GOVERNMENT RESIGN ? 

If the Government had not that power, 1. e., if 
the people would not let the Government do the 
right thing, he would advise them to resign in 
favour of those who would carry out the mad 
design to kill out or banish all Muslims from 
India. He had seen such a suggestion seriously 
made by a newspaper. This was an advice to 
commit national suicide and to uproot Hinduism. He 
wondered if such a newspaper should exist in free 
India. Was liberty of the Press to amount to 
license to poison the public mind? People who 
wanted such a policy to be pursued should ask 
for the resignation of their Government. The world 
which, up till now, had looked up to India would 
certainly cease to do so. In any event, so long as 
he had breath in his body, he would continue to 
advise against such utter madness. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 22-9-'47 
THE DUTY OF OBJECTORS 

Though I believe that I was wise in having 
yielded to a solitary objector and refrained from 
holding public prayer, it is not improper to examine 
the incident a little more fully. The prayer was 
public only in the sense that no member of the 
public was debarred from attending it. It was on 
private premises. Propriety required that those 
only should attend who believed whole-heartedly 
in the prayer including verses from the Quran. 
Indeed the rule should be applicable to prayer 
held even on public grounds. A prayer meeting is 
not a debating assembly. It is possible to conceive 
prayer meetings of many communities on the same 
plot of land. Decency requires that those who are 
opposed to particular prayers would abstain from 
attending the meetings they object to. The reverse 
would make any meeting impossible without distur- 
bance. Freedom of worship, even of public speech, 
would become a farce if interference became the 
order of the day. In decent society the exercise 
of this elementary right should not need the 
protection of the bayonet. It should command 
universal acceptance. 

HEALTHY TOLERANCE 

I have noticed with great joy at the annual 

sessions of the Congress on its exhibition grounds 


he 


« Surely, it is 
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several meetings held by religious sects or political 
parties holding their gatherings, expressing divergent 
and often diametrically opposite views without 
molestation and without any assistance from the 
police. There have been departures from this funda- 
mental rule and they have excited public condem- 
nation. Where is that spirit of healthy toleration 
gone now ? Is it because having gained our political 
freedom, we are testing it by abusing it? Let us 
hope it is only a passing phase in the nation’s life. 

Let me not be told, as I have often been, that 
it is all due to the misdeeds of the Muslim League. 
Assuming the truth of the remark, is our toleration 
made of such poor stuff that it must yield under 
some uncommon strain? Decency and toleration 
to be of value must be capable of standing the 
severest strain. If they cannot, it will be a sad day 
for India. Let us not make it easy for our critics 
(we have many) to say that we did not deserve 
liberty. Many arguments come to my mind in answer 
to such critics. But they give poor comfort. It 
hurts my pride as a lover of India, of the teeming 
millions, that our tolerant and combined culture 
should not be self-evident. 

IF INDIA FAILS 

If India fails, Asia dies. It has been aptly called 
the nursery of many blended cultures and civiliza- 
tions. Let India.be and remain the hope of all the 
exploited races of the earth, whether in Asia, 
Africa or in any part of the world. 

UNLICENSED ARMS 

This brings me to the bugbear of unlicensed, 
hidden arms. Some have undoubtedly been found. 
Driblets have been coming to me voluntarily. Let 
them be unearthed by all means. So far as I know, 
the hau! made up-to-date is not much to speak of 
for Delhi. Hidden arms used to be possessed even 
during the British regime. No one worried then. 
By all means explode all the hidden magazines, 
when you have made sure beyond doubt that they 
are hidden in a particular place. Let there be no 
repetition of much cry and little wool. Nor let us 
apply one code to the British and set up another 
for ourselves when we profess to be politically 


- free. Let us not call a dog a bad name in order 


to beat him: After all is said and done, to be 
worthy of the liberty we have won after sixty 
years of toil, let us bravely face all the difficulties 
that confront us, however hard they may be. 
- Facing them squarely will make us fitter and nobler. 
THE DUTY OF THE MAJORITY 
cowardly on the part of the 
majority to kill or banish the minority for fear 
that they will all be traitors. Scrupulous regard 
for the rights of minorities well becomes a majority. 
Disregard of them makes of a majority a laughing 
stock. Robust faith in oneself and brave trust of 
the opponent, so-called or real, is the best safeguard. 
Therefore, I plead with all the earnestness at my 


command that all the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 


Muslims in Delhi should meet together in friendly 
embrace and set a noble example to the rest of India, 
shall I say, to the world? Delhi should forget 
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what other parts of India have done or are doing. - 
Then only will it claim the proud privilege of having 
broken the vicious circle of private revenge and 
retaliation. They belong, if they ever do, to the 
State, never to the citizens as individuals. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 23-9-'47. 
PUBLIC CONFESSION 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji referred to the 
apology which Shri:-Manu Gandhi and Abha Gandhi 
had read out onthe previous day. While they were 
singing the bhajan during the prayers on Sunday 
evening, they went out of. tune and as a result 


could not suppress their laughter. It hurt him deeply. . 


It showed that the girls did not realize the impor- 
tance of prayer. They apologized to Gandhiji 
afterwards. Apology was unnecessary for he had 
no anger against them. He was angry with himself 
that though the girls were brought up under him, 
he had not impressed them with the necessity of 
losing themselves in God whilst they were at prayer. 
He was somewhat relieved when the girls repented. 
He advised public confession. They gladly accepted 
the advice. For, he believed that public confession 
made in sincerity purified the confessor and protected 
him or her against repetition of the wrong. 
GEMS OF WISDOM 

Recalling the objection to the recitation from the 
Quran, he said that they were entitled to resent the 
treatment of the Hindus and the Sikhs in Pakistan. 
But that should not make them resent recitation 
from the Quran. The Gita, the Quran, the Bible, the 
Granth Saheb and the Zend Avasta contained: gems 
of wisdom although the followers might belie 
their teachings. 

THE ART OF DYING BRAVELY 

Turning to the day’s work, Gandhiji said that he 
had seen a deputation of the Hindus and the Sikhs 
from Rawalpindi as also from Dera Gazi Khan. The 
Hindus and the Sikhs had made Rawalpindi what it 
was. They were all well off there. Today they 
were refugees without shelter. It hurt him deeply. 
Who had made modern Lahore as it was if not the 
Hindus and the Sikhs ? They were exiles from their 
own. lands. Similarly, the Muslims had .not a little to 
do with the making of Delhi. Thus all communities 
had worked together to make India what it was on 
the 15th of August last. The speaker had no doubt 
that the Pakistan authorities should assure | full 
protection to the remaining Hindus and Sikhs in 
every part of Pakistan. It was equally the duty of 
the two governments to demand such protection 
for their. minorities. He was told that there were 
still left over 18,000 Hindus and Sikhs in Rawalpindi 
and 30,000 in.the Wah Camp. He would repeat his 
advice that they should all be prepared to die to 
a man rather than leave their homes. The art of 


‘dying bravely and with honour did not need any 


special training, save a living faith in God. Then 
there would be no abductions and no forcible 
conversions. He knew that they were anxious that 
he should go to the Punjab at the earliest moment. 
He wanted to do so. But if he failed in Delhi, it 
was impossible for him to succeed in Pakistan. For, 
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he wanted to go to all the parts and provinces of 
_ Pakistan under the protection of no escort save 
7 God. He would go as a friend of the Muslims as 
_ of others. His life would be at their disposal. He 
Bp Roped that he would cheerfully die at the hands 
_ of anyone who chose'to take his life. Then he would 
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KASTURBA TRUST WORKERS 
AT WAH CAMP 
During the four weeks of fae stay at the Wah 


Camp near Rawalpindi I stayed with the batch of 
Kasturba Trust girls who had been working in 


oN have done as he advised all to do. 


2 the Camp almost from the beginning. Shrimati 
e HOUSES FOR THE REFUGEES 


Vidyavatiji of Sialkot who is affectionately called 


The refugees had also asked him for houses. 
He told them that there was the. land and the 
j canopy of the sky above their heads. Thty should 
4 _ be content with such accommodation rather than 
: _ inhabie the houses forcibly vacated by the Muslims. 
_Ifthey would all work, they could within a day put 
_up necessary shelters. What was more, they could 
q then assuage the anger of the refugees and bring 


_ about an atmosphere that would enable him to go 
_ to the Punjab at once. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 24-9-'47 
THE FRAIL BOAT OF INDIA 

4 Making the bhajan sung at the prayers the 
' theme of his post-prayer discourse, Gandhiji said 
_ that the refrain of the bhajan aptly described the 
_ condition of India today. In it the poet invoked 
_ God's help to take his frail boat across the ocean. 
GIVE THE GOVERNMENTS A CHANCE 
_ Today, the spirit of revenge and retaliation 

filled the atmosphere. The Hindus and the Sikhs in 
Delhi did not want the Muslims there. If they had 
_ been driven away from Pakistan, why should the 
_ Muslims have a place in the Indian Union, or in 
Delhi at least, they argued. It was the Muslim 
_ League that had thrown out the gauntlet. Gandhiji 
_ agreed that the Muslim League had been wrong 
_ to have raised the slogan of ‘larkar lenge Pakistan’. 
_ Gandhiji had never believed that such a thing 
_ could happen. In fact they could not have succeeded 
_ in partitioning the country through force. If the 
_ Congress and the British had not agreed, there 
~ would be no Pakistan today. Nobody could now 
_ go back upon ig. The Muslims of Pakistan were 
entitled to it. Let them for a moment see how 
_ they had got independence. The principal fighter 
was the Congress. The weapon was passive 
_ resistance. The British had yielded to India’s passive 
_ resistance and retired. To undo Pakistan by force 
_ would be to undo Swaraj. India had two govern- 
-_ ments. It was the duty of the citizens to allow 
the two governments to fight out among themselves.. 


The daily toll of lives was a criminal waste which 
3 did nobody any good and did infinite harm. 


If the people became lawless and fought among 
' themselves, they would prove that they were 
unable to digest freedom. If one dominion behaved 
correctly all along the line, it will force the other 
to do likewise. It will have the whole world 
behind it. Surely, they would not like to rewrite 
_ Congress history and make the Union a Hindu 


State in which people of other faiths had no place. 
He hoped that they would not stultify themselves. 


JUNAGADH 
Let them contemplate what was going on in 


Junagadh. Was there to be a war between Junagadh 
( Continued on p. 361) 


‘Didi’ by all, young and old, had been running a 
Training Camp of Gram Sevikas at Shahadara. She 
visited the Wah Camp and the riot-affected areas of 
Rawalpindi soon after the holocaust in March last 
along with Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru. The scenes 
that she saw and the tales that she heard gave her 
a rude shock. She felt that as a Punjabi and as a 
social worker it was her foremost duty to serve 
the stricken people of Rawalpindi. With extra- 
ordinary drive and persistence, she overcame all 
obstacles and succeeded in securing permission to 
come and work in the Wah Camp with a batch 
of six, five of whom were the Kasturba trainees 
and the sixth a teacher, Shrimati Krishna Punia of 
Sialkot. They were rendering most valuable service 
in the Camp and had naturally become most popular. 
The hospital at the Wah Camp had a daily average 
of nearly 150 indoor patients with inadequate 
nursing arrangements. Prolonged under-nutrition 
and defective diet had resulted in a high incidence 
of illness among the refugees. The batch of 
Kasturba Trust workers rendered valuable help to 
the medical staff in nursing and distributing fruits 
and milk to the specified patients fairly and 
impartially. Outside the hospital they worked the 
whole day long, to distribute the relief materials 
fairly. The question of distribution becomes very 
difficult when there is not enough to satisfy all. 
It requires judgement and discretion and at the 
same time a lot of tact and patience. .Didi was on 
her legs from 5 a. m. till 11 p. m. or later every 
day in spite of her frail health. 


Didi had also organized a spinning class and 
two schools for girls. She had selected her teachers 
from amongst the refugees and had also selected 
and trained a batch from among the refugees to 
help in the hospital. She organized sewing of 
clothes for the children in the hospital and also 
washing and refilling of hospital mattresses which 
had become very dirty. Krishnaji was mostly in 
charge of distribution of relief materials and one 
of the doctors often teased her by saying that she 
was wasting her education and technical skill in 
distributing oit and soap and shoes and clothes . 
from morn till night. She would laugh and go an 
with her work with infinite patience. 


Besides all these services the Kasturba batch 
of workers. set an example to the refugees in 
simplicity, industry and community life. It was 
selfless service of the best type. If the Trust could 
find a few more‘organizers like Shrimati Vidyadeviji, 
its work is bound to give satisfaction to Kasturba’s 
soul. 

New Delhi, 


20-9."47 “Sun. 
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HINDUSTANI 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar writes : 

“Tf the Muslims of the Indian Union affirm 
their loyalty to the Union, will they accept 
Hindustani as the national language and learn the 
urdu and nagarz scripts? Unless you give your 
clear opinion on this, the work of the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha will become very difficult. Cannot 
Maulana Azad give his clear opinion on the subject ?”’ 
Kakasaheb says nothing new in his letter. But 

the subject has acquired added importance at the 
present juncture. If the Muslims in India own 
loyalty to India and have chosen to make it their 
home of their own free will, it is their duty to 
learn the two scripts. It is said that the Hindus 
have no place in Pakistan. So they migrate to the 
Indian Union. In the event of a war between the 
Union and Pakistan, the Muslims of the Indian 
Union should be prepared to fight against Pakistan. 
It is true that there should be no war between 
the two dominions. They have to live as friends 
or die as such. The two will have to work in close 
co-operation. In spite of being independent of each 
other, they will have many things in common. If 
they are enemies, they can have nothing in common. 
If there is genuine friendship, the people of both 
the States can be loyal to both. They are both 
members of the same commonwealth of nations. 
How can they become enemies of each other ? But 
that discussion is unnecessary here. 


~ 


The Union must have a common finter-provin- 
cial speech. I will go a step further and say that 
if the two States are friends; Hindustani should be 
the common speech between the two. This does 
not mean that Urdu and Hindi will cease to exist 
as distinct forms of speech. They must continue to 
live and progress. But, if the Hindus.and the Muslims 
or rather people of all religions in India are friends, 
they must accept a common language evolved from 
Hindi and Urdu. They should learn the two scripts. 
This will be a test for the Muslims and the 
Hindus in the Indian Union. 

It would be wrong to say that if the Muslims 
of the Union refuse to learn the. nagari script, 
Hindustani cannot become the national language. 
Whether the Muslims learn the nagari script or 
not, the Hindus and the people of all other religions 
ought to learn the two scripts. It is possible that 
in view of the poisoned atmosphere of the day, 
people may not appreciate this simple proposition. 
If the Hindus wish to, they can boycott the urdu 
script and urdu words, but all will be the losers 
thereby. Therefore, those engaged in Hindustani 
Prachar should not weaken in their faith or efforts. 
I agree that people like Maulana Azad and other 
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prominent Muslims of the Indian Union should be 
the first ones to adopt Hindustani and the two 
scripts. Who will take the lead if not they? 
Difficult times lie ahead of us. May God guide 
us aright. 

New Delhi, 27-9-'47 

( Translated from the original in Hindustani ) 


IMPLICATIONS OF FASTING 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A friend writes : 

“Tt seems to me that to put your life in 
jeopardy has become the final and natural remedy 
for you. Be that as it may, I cannot help thinking 

that the remedy is akin to keeping a patient alive 
by administering injections or oxygen to him.” 


The ab@e reflection proceeds from pain due to 
affection. Nevertheless, I must say that the writer 
has not given much thought to his criticism. Many 
other well-wishers probably entertain the same 
hasty opinion. Hence this public discussion. 


The critic’s simile is inapplicable. Administra- 
tion of injections or oxygen are outward remedies, 
calculated merely to prolong bodily existence. 
Therefore, they are properly described as of momen- 
tary value. Nothing will be lost if those remedies 
were not applied. A physical body cannot be made 
immortal. All that medical skill can do is to prolong 
the existence for a while. This temporary prolonga- 
tion confers no lasting benefit. 


On the other hand, fasting is never intended to 
aftect another’s body. It must affect his _ heart.. 
Hence it is related to the soul. And in this sense 
the effect, such as it is, cannot be described as 
temporary. It is of a permanent character. Whether 
the fasting person is spiritually fit for the task 
and whether he has properly applied the remedy 
is a different matter, irrelevant to the present 
purpose. | 


Of all the fasts of which I hawe recollection, 
and of which of one only it can be said that though 
there was no fault in the conception, it was alloyed 
with external remedy with contra indication. Had 
this mistake not been made, I have ng doubt that its 
natural, beneficial result would have flown from it 
as in the others. I refer to the fast I had under- 
taken in Rajkot against the late Thakore Saheb. I 


‘saw my mistake, retraced my step and averted a 


dangerous crisis. The last was in Calcutta in the 
current month of September. Admittedly, the result 
was as it should have been. Having reference to 
the spirit, I regard it as permanent. Time alone 
would show whether the effect was of a lasting 
character or not. It must depend upon the purity 
of the fasting person and the accuracy of. his per- 
ception. That enquiry would be irrelevant here. 
Moreover, the fasting man is not competent to 
undertake the enquiry. It can only be done .by a 
properly equipped impartial person and that too 
after my death. | 

New Delhi, 25-9-'47 

( Adapted from the original in Gujarati) 
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A VISIT TO SA SARAN 
west 

DISTURBING QUESTIONS 
Still the situation is not stable and the happening 
in Hasanpura shows that it still needs caution, lot 
of healthy propaganda, and a satisfactory solution 
to questions that are disturbing the mass mind to- 
day. During the various meetings that were held 


_ during my tour the following questions were almost 
invariably asked. 


FUTURE OF MINORITIES 
0. Will the future of the Muslim minorities in 
the Indian Union be assured or will it depend upon 
_ the caprices of the Pakistan Government over which 
_ the Muslims of the Indian Union will have no control? 
A. The future of the Hindus and the Muslims of 
the Indian Union is inescapably intertwined. It will 
be what we, the Hindus and the Muslims, make of 
it. Let us, therefore, understand the terrors of the 
dark alternative so that we may be able to avoid it. 
SEEDS OF WAR 

The present situation is by no means an easy 

one. In spite of all the wishes to the contrary one is 


constrained to admit that Pakistan continues to be the 
site of war. It is feared that Pakistan will not be 


economically self-sufficient. To keep the Pathans 
and Baluchis under control in the British way 
_ will make it economically still more impossible. The 
non-violent way the League has never accepted. 
Uncertainty will increase the burden of taxation 


- on the masses. To face the consequence, is to resort 
to universal armament. * 


The key of the future lies with us independently 
of what Pakistan might do. And it is simply in our 
selfish interest to repay madness of Pakistan, in case 
it goes mad, with sanity by continuing to treat the 

minorities with fairness and justice, and we can thus 
becom2 the arbiters of destiny instead of its victims. 

The best protection of the minorities is 

‘the goodwill of the majority. This, however, 
- does not mean that the minority should suppress 
the legitimate instincts. That can only lead to the 
_moral degradation of both the majority and the 
minority. Therefore, the two should understand and 
respect each other’s cultural and religious feeling, 
and be anxious to look for and be proud of their 
underlying unity. They must not plume themselves 
on their differences exaggerated out of all propor- 
tions. It is physically impossible to give effective 
protection to a pampered minority deliberately 
flouting the sentiments. of the majority. If the 
minorities stand for and demand justice the majority 
should grant it in its own interest and the two 
should develop common links while sharing the 
responsibility of defending their common motherland. 
If, however, a certain section of the people, 
persists in owing allegiance to some other State, by 
all canons of international law, they can only ask 
for the consideration shown to an alien. As Qaid-e- 
Azam Jinnah has said, “ One cannot have minorities 
disloyal to the State and sabotaging the State.” 

| MASSES THINKING ANEW 


0. What are your impressions after the tour of 
aie district ? 
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A. Both in Noakhali and Bihar my impression 
is that the majority of the people are good. Only 
they are maddened by selfish leaders so-called. In 
my tour I fet that the masses are vaguely dissatis- 
fied with these ‘leaders’. There must be surely 
something wrong in the lead they gave, which 
resulted in the sad happenings. 

POCKETS AND GUN LICENCES ¢ 

Q. What is the use of our saying anything 
when the Congress Government, has rejected our 
demand of pockets and gun licences, which we 
regard as the only means of securing our safety ? 

The latter demand, we were told, stood in the 
way of Mahatma Gandhi’s ahimsa. 

A. Leaving this non-violent point of view alone, 
if Gandhiji had felt that looking at the question 
from your point of view, they would lead to your 
security, he would have pleaded for their acceptance. 
But he knows that your congregating in pockets 
and arming yourselves can only lead to suspicion 
and arming of the other side which is much larger 
in numbers. Your safety lies in their friendship. 


You cannot have their friendship by pointing a 
pistol at them. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Q. You have said that no Government can 
afford protection against mass madness. In what 
way then can the safety of the minority be secured ? 

A. As I have already said, the safety of the 
minority depends upon the friendship of the majo- 
rity, which can be based only on understanding 
and respecting each other's legitimate sentiments, 
and by friendly adjustments. Now that we have 
our own Government there must be close co- 
operation between the authorities and the public. 
The public should be continuously and carefully 
educated. This can be best done by dividing a big 
locality into small Panchayat areas. Small bodies 
working. in small units in the direct vicinity of 
their own hearth and home for the protection of 
their own kith and kin will be better able to keep 
watch and be more inclined to undertake respon- 
sibility. In return for this responsibility the autho- 
rities will act on the advice of the Panchayat in 
arresting the goonda elements. The authorities and 
the public will gain considerably by direct contact, 


thus avoiding the corruption and the interested 
falsehood of the staff. ist 


GOVERNMENT'S SHARE OF THE BLAME 

Q. Many of the goondas are still abroad. How 
can we say that the Government is serious in its 
intention to restore law and order ? 

A. I heard the same complaint in Noakhali. 
Without attempting to absolve the Government 
from its inescapable duty, demanded by justice and 
even self-interest, of arresting culprits, one must 
attempt to understand its difficulties created by 
the fear of the public to name the true culprits 
and by its implicating innocent people under the 
inspiration of political parties, who are bound to 
be bailed out or immediately released, leading to 
a further charge against the Government of 
conspiracy with the criminals. 
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eine Jorhicnee Be said, 
officers, are not of the best 
recruited from undesirable strata of society or 
imbued with wrong psychology to suppress the 
national movement. The machinery of the Govern- 
ment too, is wooden, not easily adjustable to 
meet an emergency. 

-It must, however, be admitted that our Govern- 
ments do not fully realize the emergency of the 
situation and the grave ultimate consequences of 
its slip-shod handling. Else, they would have geared 
up the machinery anyhow to meet the situation as 
they did in the time of the last war. But it 1s 
one thing to say that the Government is not making 
an all-out effort because of faulty gauging of the 
situation, and another thing to accuse it of inten- 
tional neglect, even positive hostility to the solution 
of the problem which is implied in the question. 

COMPROMISING CASES 

QO. Cases against a very large number’ of the 
population are pending, which is not conducive to 
the restoration of healthy ‘relations. Would you 
not suggest their withdrawal ? 

A. There can be no question of the withdrawal 
of cases against those guilty of murder or offence 
against women except when the culprit makes a 
clean confession of his guilt as a mark of true 
repentance and the complainant forgives him. 
Otherwise, it should be the duty of the State to 
bring such culprits to book. 

Cases against others should be withdrawn, both 
the communities wishing it. It is impossible to 
punish everyone involved in mass madness. 

MUSLIMS AS FIFTH COLUMNISTS ? 
QO. What should we do if the Muslims 
ce fat ictiaks in our midst ? 

A. You should make it impossible for Fetaa: by 


er ent nt tet atin aia pales ante 


and especially our oaaae 
stuff, having been 


act as 


your actions, to act as such. Your affection and fair | 


‘treatment will considerably reduce their number if 
right action does not altogether eradicate the evil. 
HINDI OR HINDUSTANI? 

-O. Will the future lingua franca be Hindi or 
Hindustani ? 

A. lf we clear our vision of a sectarian outlook 
and look at the question scientifically, we will 
ourselves come to the conclusion that in our own 
interest we should keep the lingua franca of India 
as Hindustani, being neither sanskritized Hindi 
nor persianized Urdu, but a beautiful blend of 
the two and freely borrowing words from various 
Indian languages, and even foreign languages, 
for the sake of their meaning, music or association 
provided they harmonize with the general 
structure of our language, thus; 
varied and powerful instrument for the expression 
of the whole gamut of human’ thought and 
_ feeling. To ‘restrict ourselves to Hindi or Urdu 
alone would be an offence against commonsense 
_ and nationalism. The English language is the richest 
in the world because it borrowed from all. If 
England could borrow from Italy, Greece, Germany 
etc., one fails to understand the hesitation to receive 
words from Persian or Arabic, the grammatical 
structure remaining untouched. And why should 
anybody fight shy of two scripts? 


making it a 
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Durty IN ELECTIONS 

QO. What should we do at the Congress sets 
up worthless candidates ? 

A. If the Congress continues to set up worth- 
less candidates in spite of protests, your plain duty 
is to resign the membership of the Congress and 
oppose it openly in the interest of the organization 
itself. But the sacred right of the, individual to 
rebel must be exercised with the utmost caution, 
without any bitterness or selfish motive. Such a 
man, even when outside will continue to serve the 
Congress in all things in which he honestly agrees 


with it, as Gandhtji himself has 
since his resignation from the Congress organization. 


If pirty bosses do not take care of the great 
Organization, it becomes the duty of the common 
man to shake it and rebuild it from below. The 
common man is our only hove. All thos2 who can 
escape the love of glamour 


into the villages and awaken the masses into the 
consciousness of their power and responsibility. © 
Patna, 15-7-'47 DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR 


LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT | 


We have been constantly pointing out that 


work‘ is a medium of education. It is through work ~* 


that man expresses himself and learns more about 
the environment and the science of what he is doing. 
When properly directed work should be the main 


channel through which a human being develops to 


his full stature. It is from this principle that the 
Talimi Sangh is developingtits technique of educa- 
tion through a craft. 

It follows from this that if work is not given 
in a fully balanced form, the development of the 
worker also will become eccentric or lop-sided. 
Evidence of this can be looked for in countries 
where large-scale industries have replaced handicrafts. 
The best illustration of sucha state of affairs is to 
be found in the United States of America. In a 


volume of Five-Minute Biographies by Dale Carnagie © 


the following observation appears (page 55): 
“There are more patients suffering from mental 
diseases in the hospitals of America than from all 
other diseases combined. One student out of every 
16 at school there today will spend part of his life 
in an insane asylum. If you are 15 years of age, 
the chances are 1 out of 20 that you will be confined 
in an institution for the mentally ill for 7 years of 
your life. During the last decade, mental diseases have 
almost doubled. If this appalling rate of increase 
continues for another century, half the entire popula- 
tion will be in the insane asylums and the other half 

will be outside trying to support them by taxes.” 
The truth of the above statement. has been 


constantly vouched for by references to the state 
of affairs in the Health magazinés, etc. 


trouble is that the writers rarely seek for the causes. 
We hope, therefore, that when India is to be 


needs of the human being — body, mind and spirit — 


apart from the material needs of the animal man... 


Unless our plan is comprehensive of:these various 
aspects of Numan development, our planning will 


be not only futile but derogatory. to the progress 
of mankind, dG. KUMARAPPA. 


been doing ever 


and power should £0. 


The only _ 


‘reconstructed, our planners will keep in mind the 
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IS IT ASCETICISM ? 


The way of life advocated by Gandhiji is often 
attributed to the strain of the ascetic in him. Be- 
cause of this the mode of life advocated stands 
discredited. If properly understood it would be seen 
that the need for simplicity is the basis of any 
economy aiming at permanence. During my recent 
visit to Europe nothing impressed me so -much as 
the fact that the force of circumstances is driving 
the people of aristocratic England to simplify their 
lives willy-nilly. 

Owing to Great Britain’s dependence on the 
outside world for food, she is compelled to forego 
many imported consumer goods in favour of food 


and to pay for these, she is obliged to export cloth 


and other manufactured articles, even though these 
goods may be in short supply in Britain itself. As a 
result of this, one finds hardly any woman wearing 
stockings and I was amazed to find young men 
riding about, on bicycles in the streets of London 
in bathing slips, with not a stitch of clothing above 
the waist. These are no followers of the Mahatma! 
And they wear Jess than he does. In the days of 
old, if any one attempted to go about in. such 
stages of nudity, such a person would be promptly 
arcested as being indecently clad. 

The high rates of wages prevailing have practi- 
cally made it impossible to employ household 
servants. This situation combined with the scarcity 
of soap has made sending of clothes to be washed 
by laundries a luxury, open to but a few. Existing 
laundries will not undertake to wash a shirt under 
a fortnight. This situation leads those who want 
to be reasonably clean to wash their own clothes. 
Such are no ashramites devoted to a philosophy of 
self-sufficiency ! 

The shortage in food has led to heroic efforts 
to supplement the available supplies. In our own 
land, “ heroic efforts" seem to dry up with the 
advettisements of the “ grow more food campaign”. 
But in Britain one sees every back yard, which 
not so long ago was littered with rubbish, turned 
into vegetable patches growing potatoes, cabbages, 


cauliflower, lettuce etc. The householder returns 


from work and rolling up his sleeve attends to his 
vegetable garden. Is this return to working on the 


land “ putting the clock back"? 


With all this the middle and working classes 
look well-fed and better clothed than they were 
ever before. Compared with their condition about 
three to four decades ago, they are definitely better 


off. Wars have certainly conduced towards a better 


distribution of wealth. : 


The Government subsidizes certain food articles 
needed by the general population to the extent of 
about fifty per cent and in some cases even higher. 


This programme has taken the business out of ‘the 


hands of the blackmarketeer. Can our Government 
take a leaf out of this? Though the food is rationed, 
every one is ensured a balanced diet. May it not 
be that the rationing has, by controlling overeating 
and bad dieting, brought about the better health 
conditions of the people ? 


When we rationally simplify our livés to serve 
greater ends, we need not be fanatics or ascetics. 
London has been driven to the Gandhian mode of 
life by circumstances beyond its control. Is it not 
noble to anticipate stich conditions and regulate 
our lives accordingly ? 

It is astounding to note the scarcity of ordinary 
consumption goods in Great Britain and Europe 
after strenuously attempting to produce goods and 
more goods by standardization and large scale pro- 
duction methods for over 150 years. With all that 
human effort if we can get only to where Europe 
is today, is it worthwhile India going the same 
insensate way of “ industrialization’’? . 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


NAI TALIM IN FREE INDIA 


The whole nation was looking forward to August 
15th with great expectations and thrilling enthu- 
siasm as on that day India was to gain her long 
fought for freedom and independence. The universal 
rejoicing that swept like a strong gale over the 
whole country came as a surprise even to the 
leaders. The enthusiasm and vital energy released 
by the realization of freedom from foreign rule and 
power to shape the destiny of the nation, should be 
harnessed without delay into channels of construc- 
tive and creative efforts for the renaissance of all 
that is noble and great in the undying soul of the 
nation. Fortunately, Gandhiji had already given the 
lead to the country through the constructive pro- 
‘gramme which has been worked by various organi- — 
zations with varying degrees of success. 

‘In the nation-building programme education, 
particularly free education for the children of 
school-going age, 6 to 14, should have high priority. 
Praiseworthy efforts have been made to establish 
educational institutions that. could inculcate the 
spirit of freedom, service and sacrifice. But all these 
efforts have achieved very little in the shape of 
free and independent personalities devoted to the 
service of the suffering, poverty-stricken masses in 
the villages. The chief reason for such a sad state 
of affairs was the political slavery of the nation. 

Education is essentially a social process. A so- 
ciety that has the freedom to evolve and shape its 


‘own political, social and economic structure alone 


can impart a sound education with the noble ideals 
of freedom, service and sacrifice. 

Today we are on the threshold of such a new 
era. We may confidently hope that a new life 
and a new inspiration will animate the education 
of the nation and qualified workers will devote 
their lives to this urgent and difficult task. | 

Ten years ago, Gandhiji with his far-sighted 
vision placed before the country an educational 
programme designed to meet the demands of a free 
nation. For instance, let us take one item of this 
new schem2 of education. called Nai Talim. 
According to Gandhiji, Nai Talim begins with 
safai (hygiene), personal and community. 

Reports have come from villages around 
Sevagram, where Nai Talim began eight years ago, 
of the spontaneous organization of the entire village 
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population for cleaning the villages and removing 
rubbish and filth accumulated during many years. 
Such manual work was considered infra dig and 
held to be the vocation assigned by Providence to 
the depressed community of scavengers and sweepers. 
But through the se#f-respect and self-confidence that 
came with the realization of freedom, the people 
developed overnight a sanitary and social sense. 
The uncalculable forces of mass energy and effort 
released by the realization of genuine freedom 
with all the concomitant duties and responsibilities 
should be harnessed for. spreading Na: Talim on a 
nation-wide scales It is our hhepe that the 
provincial governments will embark on sucha 
campaign for introducing Nat Talim, which 
alone can meet the crying needs of the nation and 
save the masses from the present standard of living 
which is far below human values of decency and 
dignity. ‘ ; 

Sevagram, 17-9-'47 E. W. ARYANAYAKAM 


HATRED LET LOOSE AT HIROSHIMA. 


[A British team went to Japan to report on 
the results ‘of the atomic-bombing of Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. Dr. Bronowski, of that 
team, gave ‘an account of his impressions in a B. 
B. CG. broadeast published in London Calling of March 
90, 1947 and summarized below. se VIGKD:) 


The bomb exploded over the centre of the city 
(of Hiroshima on August 6, 1945), and completely 
destroyed in that instant all but the concrete’ 
buildings over a circle containing more than four 
square miles . . Within this circle remained the 
peak of the spectacular wake of the blast, leaning 
telegraph poles, sagging buildings, and more than 
a mile from the centre of damage, a whole park 
of trees each snapped:near the ground. 

I have told you how deep is the impression 
which destruction ...on this scale makes, 
but so far what I have described is remarkable only 
in its scale. The damage is still of the same kind 
as that done by ordinary high-explosive bombs; it 
is merely enormously larger. As our mission calcu-: 
lated, it is blast damage on the scale which the toy 
town of Liliput in Gulliver’s Travels would have 


scientific member 


suffered had there been exploded above it a bomb ° 


twice as large as the largest R. A. F. block-buster. 

But there is to be seen a new effect 
which ordinary bombs do not show. At the moment 
of explosion the atomic bomb releases energy in 
vast quantities. This great flash of energy radiates 
outwards on many wave-lengths: a great deal of 
it takes the form of visible light and ultra-violet 
light that is why the flash appeared so enormously 
bright, and could (at least for a time ) blind people 
who happened to look directly at it even from 
many miles away. Like the light from the sun, this 

light carries heat and darkens‘the skin. 

But unlike the sun, the bomb packs this great 
‘heat into something like a thousandth of a second. 
This time is too short to allow the resulting heat to 
be carried away from the skin or other exposed 
surfaces. As a result, it is possible for the skin of 
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a man two miles away to rise by 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit in a thousandth of a second; that 1s, to 
reach, in that instant, a temperature not far short 
of boiling water. 


This radiated heat certainly helped’ to start the 
fires in Hiroshima but its most serious 
effect, was, of course, on people in the open: very 
many of them died from such flash burns —those 
near the centre, whose skin instantly turned black , 
died almost at once. 


There is a third effect, which is certainly the 
newest and the most serious of all — radio-activity. 
I have already spoken of the great flash 
of energy which is released at the moment of the 
explosian. Much of this energy is radiated on very 
short wave-lengths, shorter even than those of 
X-rays, and correspondingly more penetrating and 
more damaging to human beings. 


This radiation is called aaidanme rays. 
(It) was almost instant and ended within 
a few seconds of the explosion; but it did not kill 
its victims instantly. The damage which 
it does is to the bone marrow, where normally.the 
cells in the blood-stream are replenished as the 
body uses them up. When the bone marrow is 
destroyed, the red and white cells already in the 
blood-stream and other cells go on functioning quite 
normally but they are not replaced. Consequently 
the victim does not even feel ill for a day or two. 
and rarely dies in less than a week — sometimes he 
survives for six or eight weeks. | 


But from the moment that he has been struck 
by the penetrating radio-active flash, he is almost 
certainly doomed. If appropriate treatment is not 
given, he will die from aniemia because his red 
blood-cells are not being replaced; he will die from 
slight infections which will not heal because his 
white blood-cells are not being replaced or from 
continuous haemorrhage because the platelets which 
thicken the blood are not being replaced. 


No estimate can be made of the number of 
p2ople killed by this flash of gamma rays. 

Even at three-quarters of a mile, one out of veces 
two people exposed to gamma rays ultimately died. 
Gamma rays were also responsible for the great 
aftermath, of miscarriages; there were few live 
births . for two months and more after the 
explosion. ....Gamma rays reduced the powers of 
reproduction of irradiated men and women. . 


‘I have been telling you how people died: and 
you will ask how many died. At Nagasaki, the 
smaller city, where the bomb exploded away from 
the main centre of the population, nearly 40,000 
people were killed. This is a great many more than 
were killed in all air raids on London. At Hiroshima 
one bomb killed about 80,000 people, far more than 
were killed by air raids throughout the war in the 
whele of England. In each city, of every four people 
who were half a mile from the centre of damage 
at the instant of the explosion three were killed; 
of every four people who were a mile from the 
centre of damage one was killed. 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 355) 

on the one hand and almost all the other Kathiawad 
States on the other? If the rest of the Princes 
and the people truly combined, he had no doubt 
that Junagadh would not stand aloof from the 
other States of Kathiawad. For this the rule of 
law was absolutely essential. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 25-9-’47 


DUTY OF THE UNION GOVERNMENT 

Someone passed a slip to Gandhiji before the 
prayers started. In this he had stated that the 
Pakistan Government was driving away the Hindus 
and the Sikhs from Pakistan. Gandhiji advised the 
Indian Union Government to let the Muslims stay 
in the Indian Union as equal citizens. How 
could the Union Government bear this double 
burden ? 

Answering this question after prayers Gandhiji 
said that he did not propose that the Indian Union 
Government should ignore the ill treatment of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs in Pakistan. They were bound 
to do their utmost to save them. But the answer 
was undoubtedly not that they were to drive away 
the Muslims and copy the reputed methods of 
Pakistan. Those who wished to go to Pakistan of 
their own free will should be safely conducted to 
the border. To ensure the safety of the Hindus and 
the Sikhs in Pakistan, was the duty of the Indian 
Union Government. But for that the Government 
should be given, a free hand and should receive 
the full and sincere co-operation of every Indian. 
It was no co-operation for the citizen to take the 
law into his own hands. Our independence was a 
baby of one month and ten days. If they continued 
the mad career of retaliation, they would kill the 
baby even in its babyhood. 

VICTORY OF DHARMA 

Gandhiji narrated the story of the Ramayana. 
The uneven battle between the mighty Ravana and 
the exile Rama was won by the latter by strict 
adherence to dharma. If both’ sides indulged in 
lawlessness, who could point the finger against the 
other ? The question of degree, or who started it, 
could not justify their behaviour. 

: PENALTY OF TREACHERY 

- They were brave men. They had stood up 
against the mighty British Empire. Why had they 
become weak today ? The brave feared none but 


God. If the Muslims prove traitors, their treachery 


would kill them. It was the biggest offence in any 
State. No State could harbour traitors. But it was 
unbecoming to turn out men on suspicion. 

DUTY OF THE POLICE AND THE MILITARY 

He had heard fhat the military and the police 
were taking sides with the Hindus in the Indian 
Union and with the Muslims in Pakistan. It hurt 
him deeply to be told so. They could not usefully 
think of what they were capable of doing when 
they were under foreign masters. Today, they, 
including the British officers, were servants of the 
nation. They were expected to be above corruption 
or partiality. 
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To the people he appealed not to fear the police 
and the military. After all they were too few 
compared to the millions inhabiting their vast 
country. If the millions were correct in their 
conduct, the police and the military could not but 
act likewise. 

| HOw TO QUENCH THE FLAMES 

Gandhiji told them of his meeting the Governor- 
General during the day. Later on he had met pro- 
minent workers and citizens of all the communities 
from Delhi and after that he attended the Work- 
ing Committee meeting. Everywhere the same 
problem was discussed: how to quench the flames 
of hatred and revenge. It was for man to put forth 
his best effort; the result could then’be confidently 
placed in the hands of God, who only helped those 
who helped themselves. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 26-9-’47 

Before the prayers started Gandhiji asked as 
usual whether anyone had any objection to his 
reciting the prayers including some verses from the 
Quran. A young man said that he should omit the 
recitation from the Quran. Gandhiji replied that he 
could not do that. But be was willing to omit the 
whole prayer. The audience said that they did not 
wish that and wanted the whole prayer. Thereupon, 
the objector became silent. 

THE GRANTHA SAHEB 

Gandhiji said that during the day he had a visit 
from some Sikh friends, followers of Baba Khadak 
Singh. They said that the present butchery was 
contrary to Sikh religion and in fact was incon- 
sistent with any religion. One of them gave a 
striking verse from the Grantha Saheb wherein 
Guru Nanak says that God may be called by the 
name of Allah, Rahim and so on. The name did 
not matter if He was enshrined in their hearts. 
Guru Nanak's efforts like those of Kabir had been 
directed towards synthesizing the various religions. 
He had forgotten to bring the verse which he had 
got written down in order to share it with them. 
He would bring it the next day. 

GANDHII’S AMBITION 

Pandit Thakur Datt of Lahore had .come to 
him and narrated his_ tale.of woe. He wept as he 
was giving ‘the narrative. He had felt forced to 
leave Lahore. He said that he believed in what 
Gandhiji had said about dying at one’s place in 
Pakistan rather than be bullied out, but he had 
lacked the strength to follow that sound advice. 
He was willing to go back and face death. Gandhiji 
did not want him to do that. But he said that he 
wanted him and all the other Hindu and Sikh 
friends to help him in restoring real peace in Delhi. 
Then he would proceed to Western Pakistan with 
fresh strength. He would goto Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Sheikhpura and other places in Western Punjab, 
he would go to N. W. F. P. and to Sind. He was 
the servant and well-wisher of all. He was sure 
no one would prevent him from going anywhere. 
And he would not go with a military escort. He: 
would put his life in the hands of the people. He 
would not rest till every Hindu and Sikh who had 
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been driven away from Pakistan returned to his 
home with honour and dignity. 
. A MATTER OF SHAME 

Pandit Thakur Datt was a_ well-known vaidya. 
He had a large number of Muslims as his patients 
and friends whom he treated free of charge. It was 
a shame that he should have had to leave Lahore. 
In the same way, Hakim Ajmal Khan. had served 
Hindus and Muslims alike in Delhi. He had started 
the Tibbia College, which was opened by Gandhiji. 
It would be a shame if the descendants of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan should have to quit Delhi and the 
Tibbia College. All Muslims could not be traitors. 
Those who proved traitors would be dealt with 
severely by the Government. 

INJUSTICE MUST NOT BE TOLERATED 

He had been an opponent of all warfare. But 
if there was no other way of securing justice from 
Pakistan, if Pakistan persistently refused to see-its 
proved error and continued to minimize it, the 
Indian Union Government would have to go to 
war against it. War was not a joke. No one wanted 
war. That way lay destruction. But he could never 
advise anyone to put up with injustice. If all the 
Hindus were. annihilated for a just cause, he would 
not mind it. If there was a war, the Hindus in 
Pakistan could not be fifth columnists there. No 
one would tolerate that. If their loyalty lay not 
with Pakistan, they should leave it. Similarly, the 
Muslims whose loyalty was with Pakistan should 
not stay in the Indian Union. To secure justice for 
the Hindus and the Sikhs was the function of the 
Government. The people could make the Govern- 
ment do their will. As for Gandhiji himself, his 
way was different. He worshipped God, which was 
Truth and Ahimsa. 

HINDUS: ALONE CAN DESTROY HINDUISM 

There was a time when India listened to him. 
Today he was.a back-number. He was told he had 
no place in the new order, where they wanted 
machines, navy, air force and what not. He could 
never be a party to that. If they could have the 
courage to say that they would retain freedom 
with the help of the same force with which they 
had won it, he was their man. His physical incapa- 
city and his depression would vanish in a moment. 
The Muslims were reported to have said hans 
ke liya Pakistan, larke lenge Hindustan. If he had 
his way, he would never let them have it by force 
of arms. Some dreamt of converting the whole of 
India to Islam. That never would happen through 
war. Pakistan could never destroy Hinduism. The 
Hindus alone could destroy themselves and their 
faith. Similarly, if Islam was destroyed, it would be 
destroyed by the Muslims in Pakistan, not by the 
Hindus in Hindustan. . 

TRUTH ALONE IS VICTORIOUS 


Referring to the question asked by a member of | 


the audience. at the end of the prayers the day 
before Gandhiji said that the friend had asked him 
to work a miracle and save India and the Hindus 
and the Sikhs if he was really a mahatma. Gandhiji 
had never claimed to be a mahatma. He was an 


‘already feeling better. 
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ordinary human being like any one of them, except 
that he was much frailer. The only. difference in 
his favour might be that his faith in God was 
perhaps stronger than theirs. If all Indians — Hindus, 
Sikhs, Parsis, Muslims and Christians were prepared 
to lay down their lives for the sake of India, India 
could never come to harm. He wanted them to 
remember what the rishis had _ said: satyameva 
jayate nanrutam (aaaat wad ama). Truth alone is 
victorious, never falsehood. 


Birla House,.New Delhi, 27-9-'47 
RAMA, THE SUPREME PHYSICIAN. 

Gandhiji referred to the newspaper paragraph 
about his illness. [t had appeared, he said, without 
his knowledge and it had hurt him. The illness was 
not such as to interrupt his work and he was 
It should not have been 
Dr. Dinshah Mehta 


given so much importance. 


- had been described as his personal physician. That 


was wrong. He had told Gandhiji that he was not 
responsible for the description. Dr. Dinshah had 
come to him at his call, but it was not to attend 
on him as a physician. He had come because he 
was troubled by spiritual questions. Dr.. Mehta 
was a Nature Cure man. He was Gandhiji’s friend 


who had often helped him. But Gandhiji did not 
need his assistance as such. . 
Dr. Sushila Nayyar, Dr. Jivraj Mehta, 


Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. Gilder and the Late Dr. Ansari 
had been his personal physicians. But none of them 
had ever given anything to the press without first 
showing it to him. Today, his only physician was 
his Rama. As the bhajan sung. during the prayers 
had said, He was the curer for all ills, physical, 
mental and moral. This realization in a concrete 
form had come to him during his contemplation 
with Dr. Dinshah Mehta of Nature Cure. In it 
Ramanama in his opinion had the first place. He 
who had Rama installed in the heart required no 
other aid. Even earth and water treatment was 
unnecessary for one possessed by Rama. That was 
the advice he.gave to others in need. It would ill 
become him if he followed any other course. 
There were great hakims, vaidyas and doctors 
who had served humanity for the sake of service. 
There had been the great Dr. Joshi in Delhi who 
had served the Hindus and the Muslims, rich and 


. poor all alike. He served the poor free and even gave 


them food and money for return fare. But having 
gained the knowledge that he had, he wanted to 
fall back upon none but God. 
GRANTH SAHEB RECALLED 

Then Gandhiji read the verse from the Granth — 
Saheb to which he had referred the previous evening. 
It was Guru Arjun Dev’s composition but like so 
many bhajans in the Hindu scriptures, the follow- 
ers of the saints, even while they wrote the verses 
themselves, often attributed them to their gurus. 
The verse affirms that man calls God by many 
names — Rama, Khuda etc. Some go on a pilgrimage 
and bathe in the sacred river, others go to Mecca; 
some worship Him in temples, others in mosques, 
some just bow their heads in reverence; some rea d 
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the Vedas, others the Quran; some dress in blue, 
others in white; some call themselves Hindus, others 
~ Muslims. Nanak says that he who truly follows 
- God’s law, knows His secret. This teaching was 
_ universal in Hinduism. It was difficult, therefore, 
to understand the madness that wanted to turn 
four and a half crores of Muslims out of India. 


WAS IT A BLUNDER ? 


The speaker then referred to-a letter from an 
Arya Samajist friend who said that while the 
Congress had already committed three blunders, 
they were now committing a fourth one of the 
highest magnitude. This lay in their desire to 
reinstate the Muslims in Hindustan side by side with 
the Hindus and Sikhs. Gandhiji said that while he 
was not speaking for the Congress he dared to say 
that he himself was perfectly prepared to commit 
the supposed blunder referred to by the corres- 
pondent. Supposing Pakistan had gone mad, were 
they to do likewise ? That indeed would be a 
blunder and acrime of the first magnitude. He was 
sure that when the insanity had died down, they 
- would realize that he was right and they were wrong. 


MONSTROUS INTOLERANCE AND INTERFERENCE 


+ _Gandhiji then referred with regret to what he 
had heard 3 the Rajkumari. She was now in 
_ charge of the Health portfolio. She was a Christian 
' and on that account claimed to be a Sikh and 
_ aHindu as well. She tried to look after the welfare 
of all the camps whether they were Muslim 
or Hindu. She collected a band of Christian girls 
and men to serve the Muslim camps. Now, some 
_ angry and senseless persons were threatening the 
' Christians and many of them had left their homes. 
_ This was monstrous. He was glad to learn from the 

Rajkumari that in one place the Hindus had 
guaranteed protection to the poor Christians and he 
hoped that they would all soon be able to return 
to their homes in peace and be allowed to carry 
on their service to sick and suffering humanity 
without any molestation. 


‘ HAD HIS FAITH WEAKENED ? 


Newspapers had displayed his remarks about 
war in such a way that there was an enquiry from 
_ Calcutta whether he had really begun to advocate 
’ war. He was wedded to non-violence for alltime and 
could never advocate war. In a State run by him 
_ there would be no police and no military. But he 
was not running the Government of the Indian 
' Union. He had merely pointed out the various 

possibilities. India and Pakistan should settle their 
differences by mutual consultations and failing that 
fall back upon arbitration. But if one party persisted 
in wrong doing and would accept neither of the 
- two ways mentioned above, the only way left open 
_ was that of war. They should know the circumstances 
that prompted his remark. In almost all his prayer 
speeches in Delhi, he had to tell the people not 
to take the law into their own hands, but let their 
Government secure justice for them. He put before 
_ them the logical steps which excluded lynch law. 
_ The latter would make decent government impossible. 
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That did not mean that his faith in non-violence 
had weakened in the least degree. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 28-9-'47 
" Mr. CHURCHILL’S INDISCRETION 


This evening there was a larger audience than 
usual. Gandhiji asked if there was any one who 
objected to the prayer with the special verses from 
the Holy Quran. Two members of the audience 
raised their hands in protest and Gandhiji said he 
would respect their objection although he knew 
that it would be a sore disappointment to the rest 
of the audience. However, he told the objectors 
that although, as a firm believer in non-violence, 
he could not do otherwise, he could not help 
remarking that it was highly improper for them to 
flout the wishes,of the very big majority against 
them. They should realize from the remarks that 
were to follow that the intolerance that the 
objectors were betrayed into was a symptom of the 


distemper which was visible in the :country 
and which had prompted the very bitter remarks 
from Mr. Winston Churchill. The speaker then 


paraphrased in his Hindustani speech the following 
summary cabled by Reuter which had appeared 
in the morning papers: 


“Mr. Churchill declared in a_ speéch 
tonight that the fearful massacres Which 
occurring in India were no surprise to him. 

‘We are, of course, only at the beginning of 
these horrors and butcheries, perpetrated upon one 
another with the ferocity of cannibals by races gifted 
with capacities for the highest culture and who 
had for generations dwelt side by side in general 
peace under the broad, tolerant and impartial rule 
of the British Crown and Parliament,’ he declared. 

‘I cannot but doubt that the . future will 
witness a vast abridgement of the population 
throughout what has for 60 or 70 years been the 
most peaceful part of the world and that at the 
same time will come a retrogression of civilization 
throughout these enormous regions, constituting 
one of the most melancholy tragedies Asia has 
ever known.’ ” 


They all knew that Mr. Churchill was _ himself 
a great man. He belonged to the blue blood of 
England. The Marlboroughs were famous in English 
history. He took the helm when Great Britain 
was in peril on the outbreak of the Second World 
‘War. He undoubtedly saved what was then the Empire 
from that peril. It would be wrong to argue that 
without America and the other allies, Great Britain 
would not have won the war. Who brought the 
powers together if it was not his energetic 
statesmanship ? After the war was won, the great 
nation whom he so brilliantly represented, whilst 
recognizing Mr. Churchill’s services, did not hesitate 
to prefer a purely Labour Government for the 
purpose of reconstructing the British, Isles which 
had had to pay a heavy toll of life and money. The 
- British rose to the occasion, decided voluntarily to 
break the Empire and erect in its place an unseen 
and more glorious empire of hearts. Te speaker 


here 
were 


: 
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though broken into two parts, as willing members 
of the Commonwealth. This noble step was taken 
by the whole British nation, consisting of all 
parties. In this act Mr. Churchill and his patty 
were partners. Whether the future would justify 
the step or not was a different matter, irrelevant 
to the  speaker’s thesis, which was _ that 
Mr. Churchill, being associated with the act of trans- 
formation, would be expected to say or do nothing 
that would diminish its virtue. Surely, there was 
nothing in modern history to be compared with 
the British withdrawal of power. He recalled the 
renunciation of Ashoka the Good, to see whom was 
to be the proud possessor of good fortune. But 


Ashoka was incomparable and did not belong to 
modern history. Gandhiji, therefore, was sorry 
to read the Reuter’s summary of Mr. Churchill’s 


speech which he presumed was not misinterpreted 
by: the renowned agency. Mr. Churchill had render- 
ed a disservice to the nation of which he was a 
great servant. If he knew the fate that would 
befall India after she became free from the British 
yoke, did he fora moment stop to think that the 
blame belonged to the builders of the Empire 
rather than to the “races” in his opinion “ gifted 
with capacities for the highest culture’’? Gandhiji 
suggested that Mr. Churchill was over-hasty in 
his sweeping generalization. India: was composed of 
teeming millions in which a few lacs turned savages 
counted for littl. He made bold to invite 
Mr. Churchill to come to India and study things for 
himself not as a- partisan with preconceived notions 
but as an impartial honest Englishman who put 
honour before party and who was intent on 
making the British transaction “a glorious success. 
Great Britain’s unique action would be judged 


by results. Dismemberment of India constituted 
an unconscious invitation to the two parts to 
fight among themselves. The free grant of 


independence to ‘the two parts as sister dominions 
seemed to taint the gift. It was useless. to say 
that either dominion was free to secede from 
the British family of nations. It was easier 
said than done. He must not carry the argument 
further. He had said sufficient to show why 
Mr. Churchill had to be more circumspect than he 
had been. He had condemned his partners before 
he had studied the situation first hand. To the 


audience which listened to him, he would say, that. 


many of the listeners had provided a handle to 
Mr. Churchill. It was not too late to mend their 
manners and falsify Mr. Churchill’s forebodings. 
He knew that his was a voice in the wilderness. If 
it was not and if it had the potency which it had 
before the talks of independence began, he knew 
that nothing of the savagery described with so much 
relish and magnified by Mr. Churchill would ever 
have happened and they would have been on a 
fair way to solving their economic and other 
domestic difficulties. 
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GOVERNMENT RESEARCHES 
FOR WHOM? 


The Central Government has taken out patents 
for : 
1. Production of gum taminda as suitable substi- 


tute for gum tragaoanth or carob seed gum from 
tamarind seed, 


2. Production of suitable sizing material for the 
cotton and jute yarns in the textiles industry, 
3. Production of creaming agent for concentra- 
tion of rubber latex from tamarind kernel powder, 
as a result of investigations carried out at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun. Now they are 
willing to grant non-exclusive licences to all manu- 
facturing firms who may be interested to exploit 
the above patents on certain terms. 

We presume the researches were carried out 
at the expense of public money and, therefore, the 
public has a right to see that the results of such 
researches enrich the tax-payer. Hence, such patents 
as the Government may take out will be to safeguard 
private individuals taking advantage of knowledge 
obtained at public cost. It would seem to us, there- 
fore, that the offer of non-exclusive licences to 
private individuals or firms to exploit these patents 


ls wrong in principle. 


We are not aware of the method of manufacture 
involved in these processes. If they<fave to be of 
use to the general public, the research workers 
should concentrate on methods that would be 
available to the crores of people. Tamarind seed — 
is a commonly procurable raw-material and,-there- 
fore, utilization of this especially for the purposes 
indicated, should also be done’ by such processes 
as are within the reach of the millions. If the pro- 
cesses that have been obtained are such, then the 
Government should disseminate this knowledge 
widely and make available the benefits of the 
scientific information obtained to the remotest 
parts of the country. Broadcasting such information 
is the duty of the Government and not covering 
it up with a bushel from the reach of the people 
who have paid for this knowledge. 
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GANDHIJ!’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Birla House, New Delhi, 29-9-'47 
FRUIT OF FRATRICIDE \ 


My reference to the possibility of a war between 
the two sister dominions seems, I am told, to have 
produced a scare in the West. I do not know 
what reports were sent outside by newspaper 
correspondents. Summaries are always a dangerous 
enterprise except when they truly reflect the 
speaker’s opinion. An unwarranted summary of a 
pamphlet I had written about South Africa in 1896 
nearly cost me my life. It was so hopelessly 
unwarranted that within twentyfour hours of my 
being lynched European opinion in South Africa 
was turned from anger into contrition that an in- 
nocent man was made to suffer for no fault that 
he had committed. The moral I wish to draw 
from the foregoing version is that no one should 
be held responsible for what he has not said or done. 

-I hold that not a single mention of war in my 
speeches can be interpreted to mean that there 
was any incitement to or approval of war between 
Pakistan and the Union unless mere mention of it 
is to be taboo. We have among us the superstition 
that the mere mention of a snake ensures its 
appearance in the house in which the mention is 
made even by a child. I hope no one in‘India 
entertains such superstition about war. 

I claim that I rendered:a service: to both the 
sister States by examining the present situation 
and definitely stating when the cause of war could 
arise between the two States. This was done not 
to promote war but to avoid it as far as_ possible. 
I endeavoured, too, to show that if the insensate 
murders, loot and arson by people continued, they’ 
would force the hands of their Governments. Was 
it wrong to draw public attention to the logical 
steps that inevitably followed one after another ? 

India knows, the world should, that every ounce 
of my energy has been and is being devoted to the 
definite avoidance of fratricide culminating in war. 
When a man vowed to non-violence as the law 
governing human beings dares to refer to war, he 
can only do it so as to strain every nerve to avoid 
it. Such is my fundamental position from which I 
hope never to swerve even to my dying day. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 30-9-'47 
DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Gandhiji’ said that some friends from: Mianwali 
had seen him during the day. They were worried 
‘about their friends left behind. In this way thou- 
sands upon thousands were still in various places 
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in Pakistan. Friends from Mianwali told him that 
they were afraid that those who were left behind 
might either be forcibly converted, murdered or 
starved and the women abducted. They asked if it 
was not the duty of the Union Government to 
protect them.. It was the same story from other . 
parts. Gandhiji agreed that it was the duty of the 
Government to give protection to those who looked 
up to it or'resign. It was for the people to strengthen 
the hands of the Government. 

There were two ways of protecting the minorities 
in Pakistan. The best way was that Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah and his ministers should inspire the minorities 
with confidence as to their safety so that they 
might not have to look to the sister dominion. It 
was up to the Pakistan authorities to keep the 
vacated properties in trust for the evacuees. Surely, 
there should be no forcible conversions nor abdu- 
ctions. Even a little girl, Muslim or Hindu, should 
feel perfectly safe in the Union or in Pakistan. 
And there should be no attack on anyone’s religion. 
In democracy the people could make or mar the 
Government. They could strengthen it or weaken 
it. Without discipline they would be able to 
achieve nothing. 

INDIVIDUAL'S, CAPACITY | 

As for himself, he must repeat even at the risk 
of irritating them thatit lay in one’s own hands to 
protect one’s religion. Every child should be educated 
to lay down his or her life for his or her religion. 
They all knew the story of Prahlad and how he 
stood up against his own father at the age of 12 
for the sake of his faith. Every religion was replete 
with such heroic instances. He had given the same 
education to his children. He was not the custodian 
of his children's religion. It was wrong to call 
women weak. No woman who was firm in her 
faith need fear any attack on her honour or her 
faith. The Government should offer them protection. 
But supposing the Government failed, would they 
change their faith as they changed clothes ? 

INDIAN MUSLIMS 

Referring to the wanton attacks on Muslims 
Gandhiji asked who were the Muslims of India ? 
The vast majority had not come from . Arabia. A 
few had come from outside. But the crores were 
converts from Hinduism. He would not mind 
intelligent conversion. The so-called untouchables 
and shudras were converted not by an appeal to 
reason. The responsibility was their own. By giving 
place to untouchability in Hindu religion and by 
oppressing the so-called untouchables, they had 
forced them into the arms of Islam. It was 
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unbecoming on their part to kill or oppress those 
brothers and sisters. : 


Birla House, New Delhi, 1-10-47 
FIELD OF SERVICE IS UNLIMITED 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that a 
sister had handed a note to him the previous 
evening in which she had said that both she and her 
husband were anxious to serve, but no one told them 
what to do. Gandhiji said that there were several 
such complaints. He had one and the same reply 
for all of them. The field of service unlike that 
of authority was unlimited. It was as vast as 
the earth itself. It could take in an unlimited number 
of workers. For instance, the city of Delhi had 
_ never been ideally clean. With the influx of refugees 
the sanitation had become poorer still. The sanita- 
tion of the various refugee camps was far from 
satisfactory. Anyone was free to take up that work. 
Even if they could not get to the refugee camps, 
they could clean their own surroundings and that 
was bound to affect the whole city. No one should 
look to anyone else to give directions. To physical 
cleanliness he added cleanliness of mind and spirit. 
This was a big job and pregnant with great 
possibilities. 

CONDITIONS FOR PEACE 

He had been to a meeting of the prominent 
citizens of Delhi convened by Baba Bachitter Singh. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was to address it. But he 
had asked to be excused as Liaqat Ali Saheb had 
come to confer with him and he had to attend the 
meeting of the Congrees Working Commitee at 
4 p. m. and a Cabinet meeting at 5 p. m. Baba 
Bachitter Singh, therefore, asked Gandhiji to 
address the invitees and Gandhiji agreed to do so. 
He (the speaker) had invited brief questions. A 
friend got up and practically delivered a speech. 
The substance of it was that the citizens of Delhi 
Were ready to live in peace with the Muslims, 
provided they were loyal to the Union and 
surrendered all arms and ammunition which they 
possessed without licence. There could be no two 
opinions that those who wished to live in the 
Union must be loyal to the Union whatever may 
be their faith and they should surrender unlicensed 
arms unsolicited. But he asked the friend to add a 
third condition to the two mentioned by him (the 
friend) and that was to leave the. execution of 
the conditions mentioned by him tothe Government. 


INDIVIDUAL RETALIATION NO REMEDY 

There were about 50,000 Muslim refugees in-the 
Purana Quila and some more on the Humayun’s 
tomb grounds. The conditions of life were none too 
pleasant there. To justify their suffering by stating 
the sufferings of the Hindu and the Sikh refugees in 
Pakistan and even in the Indian Union was wrong. 
The Hindus and the Sikhs had suffered no doubt 
and ‘suffered heavily. It was for the Government of 
the Indian Union to secure justice for them. Lahore 
was famous for its various educational institutions. 
They had been founded by private enterprise. The 
Punjabis were industrious. They knew how to earn 
money and how tospend it in charity. There were 
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first-class hospitals raised by the Hifdus and the 
Sikhs in Lahore» All those institutions and private 
property had to be restored to the rightful owners. 
It could not be done by seeking private revenge. 
It was the duty of the Union Government to see 
that Pakistan Government did its duty as it was 
that of Pakistan to ensure justice by the Union. 
They could not secure justice by copying the evil 
ways. of one another. If two men go out riding 
and one falls down, was the other to follow suit ? 
That would merely result in breaking the bones 
of both. Supposing the Muslims would not be 
loyal to the Union, nor would they surrender 
arms, were they to continue murder of innocent 
men, women and children on that account ? 
It was for the Government to see that the traitors 
were dealt with properly. By taking to savagery 
the people in both the States had tarnished the 
fair name that India had earned in the world. They 
were thereby bargaining for slavery and destruction 
of their great religions. They were free to do so. But 


he who had staked his life to gain the independence 


of India did not wish to be a living witness to its 
destruction. With every breath he prayed to God 
either to give him the strength to quench the 
flames or remove him from this. earth. 
‘CABLEGRAMS FROM MUSLIM FRIENDS 

Gandhiji referred to cablegrams from Muslim 
friends from Amman and another place in the 
Middle East hoping that the present fratricide was 
a temporary phase in India and that she would 
soon regain her former glory and that the Hindus 
and the Muslims would live together as brothers. 

Most COWARDLY AND INHUMAN 

He then dealt with sorrow with the reported 
attack ona hospital in Delhi by a mob from a 
near-by village resulting in the death of four 
patients and injury to a few more. It was a most 


cowardly and inhuman act, which could not be: 


justified under any circumstances. 

There was another report that some Muslim 
passengers had been thrown out of a moving train 
coming from Naini to Allahabad. He was at his 
wit’s end to understand the rationale behind such 
acts. They should make every Indian hang down 


his head in shame. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 2-10-'47 


MESSAGE OF THE SIKH GURUS 

Gandhiji began his discourse this evening by 
referring to a conversation he had during the 
course of the day with Baba Sardar Kharak Singh’s 
Secretary, Sardar Santokh Singh. This friend told him 
that Guru Govind Singh had said exactly the same as 
he had quoted from Guru Arjun Dev. Most people 
imagined, quite wrongly — and on this score many 
Sikhs also were very ignorant — that Guru Govind 
Singh had taught his followers to kill the Mussalmans. 


The 10th Guru, whose bhajan Gandhiji read out, | 


had said that it mattered little how, where or by 
what name man worshipped God. He was the same 
for everyone and, what is more, man was the same, 
i. e., he was of the same genus. Guru Govind 
Singh said that humanity could not be differentiated. 


* 


Individuals differed in temperament or appearance 


but all were built in the same mould. They had . 


the same feelings. They all die and are mingled 
with the dust. Air and sun were the same for all 
men. The Ganga would not refuse her refreshing 
waters to a Muslim. Clouds showered their rain 
on all alike. It was unregenerate man alone who 
differentiated between himself and his fellow. If, 
therefore, the message of the great Sikh Gurus and 
other religious leaders was true for them, they 
should realize that it was wholly wrong for anyone 
to say that the Indian Union should be purely a 


_ Hindu State composed of none but the Hindus. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF THE KIRPAN 

Gandhiji went on to say that by this he did not 
mean that the Sikhs were wedded to non-violence. 
They were not. But the Sardar told him that in 
Guru Govind Singh’s day the Muslims had gone 
away from their religion and, therefore, he ordered 
his followers to fight them. The kirpan, which the 
Sikhs carried, was a weapon for the defence of the 
innocent. It was meant to fight against tyranny, 
never to kill the innocent or women and children 
or old or disabled persons. Even during the war 
against the Muslims the code was to tend the 
wounded of both sides. But today the kirpan 
was often used for totally wrong purposes and he 
who used it wrongly was really not fit to carry it. 

BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 

Gandhiji then went on to describe the stream 
of visitors he had had all day — including 
representatives of the Foreign Embassies and Lady 


Mountbatten. They had all come to congratulate 


him. He had received scores of telegrams also 
both from home and abroad. It was impossible 
to send individual replies. But, he asked himself, 
“ Where did the congratulations come in? Would 
it not be more appropriate to say condolences? ” 
Flowers even had come to him from refugees 
and many tributes both in money and good 
wishes. Gandhiji, however, said that there was 


' nothing but agony in his heart. Time was when 
_ whatever he said the masses followed. Today, his 


was a lone voice. All he heard from them was 


_ that they would not allow the Muslims to stay in 


the Indian Union. And if the cry was against the 
Muslims today, what might be the fate of the 
Parsis, the Christians and even the Europeans 


- tomorrow ? He said that many friends had hoped 


he would live to be 125 but he had lost all desire 


to live long, let alone 125 years. He was utterly 
unable to appropriate any of the congratulations 


showered on him. He could not live while hatred and 
killing marred the atmosphere. He, therefore, pleaded 


- with them all to give up the present madness. It did 


é not matter what was being done to non-Muslims 
in Pakistan. If one party had sunk low, the other 


tas 


{pause and consider the evil consequences of such 


could not afford to do likewise. He asked them to 


- misdeeds. They should purge their hearts of hatred. 


It was their right and duty to place their grievances 


before their Government and to ask for redress. 
( Continued on p. 371) 
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“NOT A PENNY ” 


On the 30th of July, 1947, at the Savoy Hotel 
in London, a luncheon symposium on “ Sterling 
Balances” was held at which Professor R. F. Harrod 
of Oxford, Dr. Lokanathan of the Eastern 
Economist, and Professor: G. D. S. Cole took part. 


Professor Harrod drew a dark picture of the 
economic conditions in England and the dire distress 
in which the country found itself today and the 
great need for a rapid economic recovery. Under 
these conditions he surmised that the man in the 
street would definitely declare: “not a penny” can 
Britain pay. This was more or less the chorus of his 
whole talk. 


Professor Lokanathan put forward the usual 
approach to this problem that is presented in 


India and claimed that these credits of India were 
due to actual contributions by India of material 
goods at low prices and, therefore, they cannot be 
repudiated. The present conditions in England should 
not be made an excuse for repudiation. 


Professor Cole. brought the discussion to a high 
moral level and pointed out the absurdity of 
Professor Harrod's presentation. To begin with, he 
stated that today a man in the street in London, if 
asked about the Sterling debts, would probably ask the 
questioner as to what these Sterling debts are! He 
knows nothing about them and cares less about it$ 
repayment. And he also brought out the fact that 
India, not being a separate political entity contributed 
nothing but whatever commodities Britain got were 
actually taken without India’s consent by virtue of 
her political subordination and, therefore, it is 
immoral to make a convenience of our obligations 
and say that we cannot now afford to pay. Even here, 
he questioned Professor Harrod’s plea of England’s 
inability to pay. He granted that it may be difficult, 
but, of the European countries England was much 
better off and taking into consideration comparative 
conditions in India, he definitely held that not a 
penny should remain unpaid. 


This will show the forces at play in Great 
Britain in regard to this question. Unfortunately 
for us, men of the way of thinking of Professor Cole 
are few and far between and are not very effective 
in the councils of the nation. We may add that 
we have such faith inthe general British character 
that we can say without fear of misrepresenting 
the situation that if the man in the street in 
England were made fully aware of the conditions 
under which the commodities were taken from 
India and their moral obligation to repay the debts, 
one may almost say with certainty, the man in the 
street will be detached and impartial enough to say, 
“Tf we have utilized these commodities, we must 
be honest enough to pay for them, come what 
may.” The British financial interests are very differ- 
ent from the common citizens of Great Britain. 
The ordinary citizen has still left some moral back- 
bone and a sense of honour which will affect his 
decisions on such questions. 
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‘The settlement of the Sterling Balances is still 
pending although an Interim Agreement has been 
negotiated for India’s expenditures till the end of 
the current year. We hope, therefore, that when 


the final settlement is to be negotiated, the Govern- . 


ment of India will take into consideration the 
prevailing strong propaganda in favour of “not a 
penny” attitude and press India’s claims strongly. 

~ fig Sy KUMARAPPA 
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NO DEPRESSION 
(By M. K Gandhi ) 


This is from one of the many messages of 
birthday congratulations: 


“May I suggest-that the present situation 
should not depress you? In my opinion this is 
the final attempt of ‘the forces of evil to foil 
the divine plan of India’s contribution to the 
solution of the world’s distress by way of non- 
violence. You are today the only instrument in 
the world to further the divine purpose.” 


This is a telegram sent more out of personal 
affection than knowledge. Let us see. 


It is perhaps wrong to describe my present state 
of mind as depression. I have but stated a fact. I 
am not vain enough to think that the divine pur- 
pose can only be fulfilled through me. It is as likely 
as not that a fitter instrument will be used to 
- Carry it out and that I was: good enough to repre- 
sent a weak nation, not a strong one. May it not 
be that a man purer, more courageous, more far- 
seeing is wanted for the final purpose ? This is all 
speculation. No one has the capacity to judge God. 
We are drops in that limitless ocean of mercy. 


Without doubt the ideal thing would be neither 
to wish to live 125 years nor to wish to die now. 
Mine must be a state of complete resignation to 
the Divine Will. The ideal ceases to be that when 
it becomes real. All we can do is to make as near 
an approach to it as possible. This I am doing with 
as much energy as Ican summon to my assistance. 


If I had the impertinence openly to declare my 
wish to live 125 years, I'must have the humility 
under changed circumstances, openly to shed that 
wish. And I have done no more, no less. This has 
not been done in a spirit of depression. The more 
apt term perhaps is helplessness. In that state I 
invoke the aid of the all-embracing Power to take 
me away from this “vale of tears” rather than make 
me a helpless witness of the butchery by man be- 
come savage, whether he dares to call himself a 
Muslim or Hindu or what not. Yet I cry —“Not 
my will but Thine alone shall prevail.” If He wants 
me, He will keep me here on this earth yet awhile. 


New Delhi, 5-10-"47 . 
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OUTRAGEOUS 'S ANALOGY 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A correspondent, who from his name appears 
to have Hindi as his mother-tongue, writes thus 
in English : 


“This is with reference to your many and 
continued appeals to treat Muslims as brothers 
and guarantee their safety so that they do not 
migrate from here to Pakistan. — ‘A man was 
walking along one cold day, when he came 
across a snake lying frozen with the cold. 
Taking pity on the reptile, he picked it up and 
thinking to’ give it warmth, put it in his pocket. 


The warmth soon revived the snake and the 


first thing it did was to dig its poisonous fangs 
into his saviour and kill him.’” 


Anger has betrayed this correspondent into an 
outrageous analogy. To liken a human being, how- 
ever degraded he may be, to a snake to justify 
inhuman treitment is surely a degrading per- 
formance. To damn crores of human beings for the 
faults of a few or many belonging to a particular 
faith seems to me to be the height of madness. 
The correspondent should also remember that I 
have known rabidly fanatical Muslims to use the 
very analogy in respect of Hindus. No Hindu would 
like to be regarded as a snake. 


To treat a man as a brother is not to say that 
he should be trusted even when he is proved 
untrustworthy. And is it not a sign of cowardice 
to kill a man and his family for fear that he may 
prove untrustworthy ? Picture a society in which 
every man is permitted to judge his fellow. Yet, 
that is the state to which we are being reduced 
in some parts of India. 


Lastly, let me, for the sake of the snake kind, 
correct the common error that eighty snakes out 
of every hundred are perfectly harmless and they 
render useful service in nature. 


New Delhi, 3-10-'47 


-———— 


e: English into Hindustani 


It was due to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s unfailing - 


regularity in sending the words for the English into 
Hindustani Dictionary that we were able to give 
an instalment of four columns every fifteen days. 
As the readers are aware she has undertaken more 
onerous duties since the 15th of August last. It is 
not, therefore, possible for her to cope with the 
work of the English into Hindustani Dictionary 
with the same regularity as before..She has, how- 


ever, assured us that she will be sending in words 


off and on whenever she finds time to work at her 
labour of love. The columns of the Dictionary will 
thus henceforth appear not regularly as before but 
as and when the words are received from the 
Rajkumari. 


8-10-'47 J. DEsal 
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“A GOOD DEED SHINES IN A 
NAUGHTY WORLD” 


During the past few days‘ the two , following 
incidents have come my way. Both of them happen 
to show goodness shining through the hearts of 
Muslims. No doubt, many other such incidents could 
be told of good Hindus and Sikhs. All such deeds 
help to redeem the credit of human nature and to 


assure us that the madness that has seized so many 


of our neighbours will pass. 

I happened to meet a Delhi professor, a Muslim, 
who had had his possessions completely wrecked. 
All his cherished treasures, his books, an unfinished 


manuscript, his whole life's work, had been laid . 


waste. I tried to express my sympathy. He then 
said: “I do not blame anyone. They are seized 
with madness, so that they do not know what they 
are doing. As I look into my heart,” he added, “I 
can find no trace of bitterness there.” Those last 
words I found most moving. It was almost as if he 
had peered down into the recesses of his heart, 
almost sure that there would be bitterness in some 
corner, but, after a thorough investigation, to his 
Own surprise he was able to report that he found 
none. He evidently claimed no credit for this. It 
was due to what an older generation called the 
grace of God. 

A friend of mine got into conversation with an 
unknown Sikh in the Delhi coffee-house, who told 
him this story. On the 14th or 15th of August, he 
was living, in his house in Lihore, and he went to 
a Muslim neighbour across the street to play cards. 
While they were playing, a mob collected in the 
street. The Sikh had time to run back to his home, 
where he bolted the door, and began to fire at the 
Muslim crowd from his window. Soon his ammuni- 
tion was exhausted, and meanwhile the infuriated 
mob broke into his house. In spite of the fact that 
he was firing at the Muslims outside, his Muslim 
. next-door neighbours meanwhile feverishly busied 
themselves cutting a hole in the wall, and through 
this hole the Sikh's young sister escaped. The 
Muslim neighbours then dressed her in Muslim 
clothes. The brother also escaped, and the Muslim 
neighbours drove them both to a railway station 
some way from Lahore, from where they travelled 
safely to Delhi. They had, of course, like many 
more, lost all their possessions, but, owing to the 
_ valiant action of their Muslim neighbours, who put 
neighbourliness before community feeling, their 


lives were saved. 
HORACE ALEXANDER 


Apt Lines 
A friend sends the following apt lines from 
George Matheson : 
“It is by my fetters that I can fly; 
It is by my sorrows that I can soar; 
It is by my reverses that I can run; 
It is by my tears that I can travel: 
It is by my Cross that I can climb into the 
heart of humanity; 
Let me magnify my Cross, O God!” 
New Delhi, 3-10-'47 M. K. G. 
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THE FOOD SITUATION 


At the last conference of Food Officials at 
Delhi it was stated that the next rice crop will 
yield only about 83 per cent. The shortage is 
therefore considerable, though the situation may be 
ameliorated in some parts of the country where 
the rains are good. In any case, the food situation 
in the country is one which requires careful attention. 
India is importing thousands of tons of food from 
abroad. This is a reflection on an agricultural country. 
India has now become independent of the British 
rule, and it hopes to attain Swaraj in the near 
future when the will of the masses will be reflected 
in the Central Government. No country that aims 
at being independent can attain that position as long 
as that country is dependent on other countries for 
its primary necessitizs. We have, therefore, to put 
forth our best efforts to make India self-sufficient 
in food. 

After a great deal of turmoil and suffering the 
European nations are beginning to realize that it is 
dangerous to depend on distant countries for their 
food requirements. Even England, which so far has 
been depending on outside help to meet its food 
requirements, has realized that it is futile to depend 
on foreign countries for food if they have to 
maintain their independence. With this end in view, 
they are launching out on a new land programme 
to increase their agricultural products. Mr. Tom 
Williams, the Minister for Agriculture, stated that 
the Government programme is essentially one for 
reviving the expansion and production of meat, eggs, 
wheat, and barley and adding no less than 400,000 
acres of linseed. They are hoping to increase the 
wheat acreage next year by 500,000 acres. To do 


*this the Government assures the producers of their 


markets, good prices, subsidies and grants giving the 
industry first priority for buildings, housing and 
other assistance. 

One may _ understand a highly industrialized 
country like England depending on her exports to 
get food in return. Even here, Great Britain is 
cutting down imports of such consumer goods as 
can be foregone, though under austerity conditions, 
and at the same time, she wishes to export textiles, 


‘etc., even at the cost of shortage at home, to 


maintain her food imports. The determined effort 
put forward by the ministers in this direction stands 
in marked contrast with the mere propaganda work 
of our Government in India. India can hardly 
compare industrially with Great Britain and yet. 
with the little industrialization that we have had, . 
the country has had to depend on foreign imports 
for food. If we pursue the industrialization policy 
indicated by some friends in high places, we may 
well imagine the dire consequences that may follow 
in its train on the food sector. One of the striking 
features of the British landscape today is the ap-. 
pearance of vegetable patches wherever land can be 
utilized for that purpose. In addition to this they are 
hoping to bring in hundreds of thousands of acreage 
under fresh cultivafion. Cannot the Ministry of 
Food in our country follow this good example and 


ban money crops for industrial purposes and give 
priority for food crops to such lands as are under 
industrial exploitation today ? This can be done ‘if 
there is a will to feed the population by its own 
effort. It may require controlling of the use of 
land and may lead even to licensing of land for 
particular crops. Farmers desiring to raise industrial 
crops may be required to take out licences paying 
adequate fees and by this method it may be 
possible to regulate the use of land in the interests 
of the nation rather than in the interests of the 
bank accounts of a few persons. This would entail 
a close co-operation of effort between the Ministries 
of Food and Industries. We trust such co-operation 
in the interests of the health of the nation will be 


forthcoming. J. C. KUMARAPPA 


COW SLAUGHTER 


There is a good deal of talk today about 
protecting the cow from the slaughter house. It is 
good that people are becoming conscious to the 
great evil that indiscriminate slaughter of cattle 
has brought to our country. On the purely short- 
sighted view, the need for milk, in a vegetarian 
country being important, gives a premier place to 
the cow as a feeder of the nation. Apart from that 
it also provides the bullock which is the motive 
power with which the farmer produces his produce 
from the land. The importance of this aspect of 
the question has been fully realized in conferring 
divinity on the cow.and raising cow slaughter to 
the level of a religious question. However, because 
of fanaticism the very same zeal on the one side 
has created a cussedness on the other side and we 
often find conflict between different sections of the , 
population centred around cow slaughter. There- 
fore, it now becomes necessary to ascertain exactly 
the place of the cow in India and give it a rational 
approach. ie 


With an artisan the tool that he uses becomes 
almost an object of worship. In fact, in India we 
have a definite festival — shastra pooja — devoted 
to this ceremony. Man recognizes his economic 
dependence on the means of production. Just as 
an artisan depends on his tools, similarly the farmer 
depends on the cow and if we may extend the 
economic sphere, we may say that the cow, being 
the means of producing food, becomes the centre 
of the economic organization of man, especially in 
an agricultural country like India. 


| Apart from this aspect, when we look upon 

the cow as the producer of the bullock, the 
importance of the cow is enhanced. She now 
represents the centre of our economy. We may 
call our economic organization’ where the cow 
contributes towards motive power, transport, food 
production, etc. a “cow-centred economy” in the 
same manner as England and certain other 
European countries were, not long ago, horse- 
centred economies. i 


During the last century England drifted from 
‘ being a horse-centred economy into a coal-centred 
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economy and from being a coal-centred economy 
she is fast moving into an oil-centred economy. 
These stages are very important to notice as the 
fate of the world itself depends on the source 
from which we obtain our. power. 

In the cow- and the horse-centred economies 
we have unlimited sources as we could breed as many 
bullocks and horses as we needed and, therefore, 
there being no restriction on the number available, it 
does not arouse anybody’s greed or jealousy, but 
coal and petrol being limited in their supply and 
quantity, uses of such ‘sources of power lead to 
friction amongst nations as the source dries up. 
It is now well recognized that these global wars 
are in no small measure due to different nations 
seeking to get control over oil fields. Hence, the 
coal and oil economies lead to conflict amongst 
nations. Unlike these two, the cow and horse- 
economies are, comparatively, peaceful economies. 
Therefore, in a wider sense we may say that when 
we break through a cow-centred economy we are 
really causing cow slaughter, 1. e. in other words, 
when our actions are inimical to the existence of 
the cow-centered economy, we are not in the 
company of the protectors of the cow. For example, 
when we use coal and oil as our source of motive 
power, we are really banning the cow from our 
economy. When we are making asphalted roads, 
which are not in the interests of animal traction, 
we are also guilty of breaking through the cow- 
centred organization. This aspect of the question 
is much more vital to us than the mere’slaughter- 
ing of the four-legged and two-harned animal. 

We wonder how many of our friends who stand 
up against cow slaughter can show their hands clean 
of bovine blood from the point of view of this higher 
interpretation of cow protection. The “cow”, like 
khadi, is symbolic of a way of life. “Cow slaughter’’, 
therefore, would signify making impossible that 
way of life. We hope that those who stand for | 
cow protection will realize the extensiveness of 
the cause which they stand for and will whole- 
heartedly support this wider application of the 
principle. \ J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 367) 
But to take the law into their own hands 
wholly wrong. In that way lay the ruin of all. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 3-10-47 
ALL EQUALLY GUILTY 
Congratulatory wires keep pouring in on Gandhiji. 
He referred to the physical impossibility for him of 
replying to them. Friends had- suggested that he 
should publish some of the messages. He had had 
many beautiful messages from Muslim friends too 
but he did not consider that the present time was 
Opportune as it was not likely to benefit the general 
public, who today did not believe in ahimsa and 
Truth. Evil-doers, he held, were equally guilty, 
whoever they were. 
SATYAGRAHA AND DURAGRAHA 
Today, he was getting news of satyagraha being 
started in many places. Often he wondered whether 
the so-called satyagraha was not really duragraha. 
Whether it was strikes in mills or railways or post- 
offices or movements in some of the States, it seemed 
as if it were a question of seizing power. A virulent 
poison was leavening society,today and every 
opportunity for attaining their object was seized by 
those who did not stop to consider that means and 
ends were convertible terms. 
GOOD WORK ITS OWN BLESSING 
Gandhiji referred to the fact that he was even 
getting letters asking him to bless people's work or 
the starting of their movement. In his opinion every 
good work carried within it its own blessings and 
did not need his or anyone's backing. A good man 
who was doing good work and who came to him 
ainderstood his proposition at once. Truth was 
always self-evident and it was everyone's duty to 
abide by it at all costs. But those who resorted to 
satyagraha should search their hearts and find out 
whether it was Truth that they were seeking. If 
not, then insistence became a mockery. He affirmed 
that those who were trying to get what was not in 
reality theirs could not possibly abide by ahimsa, 
and Truth could not be found without it. 
SANITATION OF REFUGEE CAMPS 
Gandhiji next reférred to the many refugee 
camps here and the insanitary conditions prevailing 
there and in the city. Everyone wanted scavenging 
to be done tor them. He said that those who were not 
in the camps should see to their own surroundings 


was 


being clean themselves. The taint of untouchability 


wwas tarnishing the fair name of Hinduism. One 
way of removing the blot was for everyone to 
become a bhangi. Sweeper’s work was not a dirty 
work. It was a work that made for cleanliness. If the 
citizens of Delhi personally saw to the sanitation of 
the city, they would not only make Delhi beautiful 
but their example would have far-reaching results, 
If he were in charge of the camps he would induce 


the refugees to do everything for themselves. It .” 


was demoralizing for anyone to eat the bread of 

idleness and spend their days in gambling or playing 

cards. They should be glad to take up any craft 

that suited their taste — whether spinning, weaving, 

tailoring, carpentry, agriculture, or anything else. 
‘ 
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He was perfectly certain that they should learn to 
stand on their own legs and not depend on others’ 
service. He felt sure that if they became absorbed 
in work, they would to a large extent forget their 
sufferings also. Gandhiji said that he knew the 
sufferings they had had to endure and he did not 
for one moment condone those who had _ inflicted 
those sufferings on them. But he must reaffirm 
again and again that the correct path was to return 
good for evil. 
A FRENCHMAN’S ADVICE 

Gandhiji then referred to a kind Frenchman 
who had, while congratulating him, tried to persuade 
him to wish to live for 125 years in order to 
finish his work. He had, the friend said, achieved 
so much and, after all, if God was responsible for 
every happening, He would bring good out of 
evil. Gandhiji should not be sad or depressed. The 
speaker said that he could not deceive himself by 
kind words. Today, he felt that what he might 
have achieved in the past had to be forgotten. 
No one could live on his past. He could wish to 
live only if he felt that he could render service 
to the people. That meant that the people saw 
the error of their ways and listened to his words. 
He was in God's hands. [If God wished to take 
further work from him, He would doso. But he 
certainly felt that today his words had ceased to 
carry weight and if he was not able to render more 


“service, it would be best that God took him away. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 4-10-'47 
APPEAL FOR BLANKETS 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji said pointing 
to Dr. Sushila Nayyar sitting in front among the 
prayer party that she was at present concentrating 
on rendering medical aid to the refugees, Hindus 
and Muslims alike. She was giving four hours daily 
to the Muslim refugees at the Purana Quila. She 
had visited the Kurukshetra Camp on the previous 
day in company with a Red Cross party including 
Dr. Pandit, the Director of the Maternity and 
Child-Welfare Bureau of the Red Cross and Prof. 


‘Horace Alexander and Mr. Richard Simonds of 


the Friends Service Unit. At the Kurukshetra Camp 
the refugees were Hindus and Sikhs. Their number 
was at least 25,000 and it was daily increasing. Tents 
had been pitched up to house the refugees but they 
were not enough to give shelter to all of them. The 
diet was enough to prevent death from starvation, 
but it was not a balanced diet and was already 
resulting in malnutrition and lowered resistance to 
disease. He was constrained to say that the suffering 
of humanity could have been greatly minimized if 
one side at least had retained sanity. The spirit of 
revenge and retaliation had started a vicious circle 
and brought hardships on increasing numbers. The 
Hindus and the Muslims today seemed to vie with 
each other in cruelty. Even women, children and 
the aged were not spared. He had worked hard 
for the independence of India and had prayed to 
God to let him live up to 125 years so that he 
could see the establishment of Ramarajya — the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, in India. But today 
there was no such prospect before them. The people 
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baie taken Ane on into thee own Bs. Wes he to 
be a helpless witness of the tragedy? He prayed 
to God to give him the strength to make them see 
their error and mend it, or else remove him. Time 
was when their love for him made them follow 
him implicitly. Their affection had not perhaps died 
down, but his appeal-to their reason and hearts 
seemed to have lost its force. Was it that they 
had use for him only while they were slaves and 
had none in.an independent India ? Did independence 
mean goodbye to civilization and humanity ? He could 
not give them any other message now than the one 
he ‘had proclaimed from house-tops all these years. 

His purpose for the evening was to draw 
the attention of his hearers to the approaching 
cold weather, which was very severe in Delhi 
and the Punjab. He appealed to all who could 
afford to donate warm blankets or quilts they 
could spare. Even thick cotton sheets could be sent. 
They should be washed and mended if necessary 
before sending. The Hindus and the Muslims 
should all join in this humanitarian task. He would 
like them not to earmark anything for any parti- 
cular community. They should. rest assured that 
their gifts would be distributed to the deserving 
people only. He hoped that gifts would begin to 
pour in from the next day. It was not possible for 
the Government to provide blankets to lacs.and lacs 
of homeless human beings. The crores of India had 


to come to the rescue of their unfortunate brethren. ~ 


Birla House, New Delhi, 5-10-47 
His ILLNESS 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji expressed 
regret that news about his illness had again 
appeared in the Press. He did not know who had 
given it out. It was true that he had a cough, and 
a little fever but its publicity did not help him or 
anyone else. It was liable to cause unnecessary 
anxiety to many. Therefore he requested friends 
not to give any publicity to his illness again. 


BLANKETS 


In response to his appeal for blankets the day | 


before two friends had sent two good blankets and 
another had sent ten more. He assured the donors 
that they would be given to deserving people. 
A PREPOSTEROUS SUGGESTION 

He had received a telegram saying.that if the 
Hindus and the Sikhs had not retaliated probably 
even he would not be alive today. He considered the 
suggestion preposterous. His life was in God’s good 
hands as theirs was. No one could put an end to 
it till He permitted it. It was not for human beings 
to save his life or that of anyone else. The telegram 
further said that 98% of the Muslims were traitors 
and would betray India in favour of Pakistan at a 
given moment. He did not believe it. The Muslim 
masses in the villages ‘could not be treacherous. 
Supposing that they were, they would destroy Islam. 
If the charge could be proved, the Government 


would deal with them. He was convinced that if - 


the Hindus and the Muslims continued to be enemies 
of one another, it was bound to lead to war, which 
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would mean the ruin of both the dominions. It 
was the duty of the Government to offer protection 
to all who looked up to it, wherever they were 
and to whatever religion they belonged. Ultimately, 
the protection of one’s faith lay with oneself. 
Mr. CHURCHILL AGAIN | 

He then referred to Mr. Churchill’s second 
speech in which he had attacked the Labour 
Government for bringing ruin upon India. They 
had liquidated the° empire, he said, and brought 
misery upon India’s masses. He was afraid the same 
fate would befall Burma. Was the wish father to 
the thought ? Mr. Churchill was a great man. It hurt 
him (the speaker ) that he should have spoken in 
that manner again. He put party before the nation. 
India consisted of seven lakhs of villages. These 
seven lakhs of. villages had not run amuck. But 
supposing that they did, would that be a justification 
for reducing India to slavery? Was it only the 
good who had a right to freedom? It was the 
British who had taught us that freedom with 
drunkenness was any day preferable to slavery with 
sobriety. We were rightly taught that self-govern- 
ment included the, right to misgovernment and that 
good government was no substitute for self-govern- 
ment. Socialism was Mr. Churchill’s bete noire. 
Labour could not be other than socialist. Socialism 
was a great doctrine. It did not admit of 
condemnation, but wise application. Socialists may be 
bad, not socialism. The victory of the Labour Party 
in England was the victory of socialism. Labour | 
Government was a government by labour. He had 
long held the view that when labour realized its 
dignity, it would eclipse all other parties. Labour 
had withdrawn British power from India by the 
consent of all parties. It ill became Mr. Churchill 
to quarrel with the great act. Supposing that hg 
succeeded at the next election, surely he did not 
dream that he would undo the act and compel 
India to a second dose of slavery. He would have 
to face a living wall of opposition. Did he for one 
moment think how shameful was the act of the 


annexation of Burma? Did he remember the way 


in which India was brought under subjection? He 
did not wish to open the dark chapter. The less said - 
about it the better. While he said all this, he did not 

want his hearers to forget that their dearly-won 
liberty might be lost to the*’world powers, if they: 
continued to act like beasts rather than men. He 
did not wish to be a living witness of the tragedy 
if it was to overtake them. Who was he to save 
India single-handed? But he did want his hearers 
to ) falsify Mr. Ar. Churchill’ s forebodings. 
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WHAT ARE VILLAGE INDUSTRIES? 


Though in a general way people have an idea 
of the type of industries we include under the 
category of village, cottage and home industries, 
yet at the present time, as the Governments are 
introducing these terms into their administrative 
directions etc. it would be well to have a clear 
conception of the features by which we may. 


identify and classify them uniformly. With this end 


in view this note is submitted. 


I. VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

Industries which 
following 

industries : 

1. Those that manufacture indispensable 

articles needed in the villages and for the villagers, 

: 2. Using processes within the easy reach of 

the villagers, 


conditions may be considered village 


3. With the help of tools and eiletsents 
falling within the financial capacity of the villagers 
. carrying on the industry, 
4. Utilizing local raw acertte 
5. With the aid of human or animal power, 
6. Meeting the demand of local or near-by 
markets, 


7. Not causing displacement of labour or 
unemployment among wage-earners. 


Some of these industries may need the co-ope- 
ration of many workers which may be secured by 
sharing profits or by payment of daily wages. The 
number of wage-earners in a unit may differ from 
industry to industry. Examples: Oil Pressing, 
Weaving, Tanning, Carpentry, Blacksmithy etc. 


II. COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 
These are whole time occupations that do not 


require factory buildings with elaborate or special 


plant and equipment but can be engaged in by the 
workers in their own cottages. Examples : Gold 


and Silver smithy, Shoe-making, Tailoring etc. 


III. HOME INDUSTRIES 
These are those carried on practically, by the 
members of the family, in their spare time. Examples: 
Spinning, Fruit-preserving, Embroidery, Needlework, 
Bee-keeping etc. 


Financing of any of the above units or types of 
industries may be undertaken by the units them- 
selves or raised by co-operation among * those 
engaged in the industry. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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A STUDENT’S PERPLEXITY 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Here is an extract from a pupil’s letter to his 
teacher who sends it to me for comment: 

“Two things completely possess me: my 
nationalism and my overbearing carnal passions. 
These always create seeming contradictions in 
my behaviour, and inconsistency in my decisions. 
I want to be the first servant of my country and 
at the same time enjoy the physical pleasures 
of the world. I must confess, I do not 
believe in God although I am sometimes terribly 
afraid of Him. All existence seems to me to be 
an enigma. I do not know what awaits me at 
the end. I have seen dead bodies burning: 
my mother’s was the last, and the scene influ- 
enced me terribly. I cannot bear to think that 
such shall be my fate. I feel sick at the sight 
of a wound: and to think that my body shall 
burn one day! I know, there is no escape. To 
me, there does not seem to bé any life beyond.. 
That-is why I am afraid. 

“There are only two courses open to me: 
either to brood over it and pine away, or to 
enjoy the physical pleasures of the world, be 
lost in them and forget the end. I confess, (I 
have confessed to you things which I have never 
confessed to anybody else ) that I have chosen 
the latter course. 

“This world is the only reality; its joys are 
worth having for anything. Feeling for my wife 
who died recently, was genuine feeling; but that 
feeling was not because she was dead but because 
I was left alone. For. the dead there are no 
problems; for the living there are all. I do not 
believe in any pure love; the so-called love is 
nothing but sex. If thete were anything like pure 
love, I should have felt more attachment for my 
parents than for my wife; but reverse was the 
case. I have been a loyal husband but I could 
not have assured my wife that I would feel for 
her even after her death. My feeling would 
perhaps arise from the inconvenience that her 
passing might cause me. You might call this 
cynicism but there it is... . Please write to 
me and guide me.” 


This extract covers three things. (1) Conflict 
between carnal desire and nationalism, (2) God and 
future life and (3) Undefiled love and sex. 

The first is well stated. Carnal desire was the 
reality, nationalism was the fashion of the day. 
Nationalism in the sense of power politics is quite 
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Instances from life can be multiplied. I have in 
mind nationalism in ‘the sense of a burning love for 


the nation including ‘this last’. It must burn as it 
always has burnt earnal desire and the like. Thus 


there is no conflict but always victory of the latter 
over the former. All-embracing love of the nation 
leaves not a minute for any occupation. that 


interferes with that ruling pursuit. He is lost who is 
possessed by carnal desire. 


Uncertain faith in God and the future springs’ 
from the lust for lif€@ This lust unhinges a man or 
a woman. Indecision consumes him or her. Faith in 
God will live when the animal passion dies. The 
two cannot co-exist. 

The third enigma is a mere restatement of the 
first. Undefiled love between husband and wife 
takes one nearer God than any other love. :When 
sex is mixed with the undefiled love, it takes one 
away from one’s Maker. Hence, if there be no sex 
consciousness and sexual contact, it is a question 
whether there is any occasion for marriage. The 
pupil truly says that there was no unselfish love 
felt for his wife. Had it been unselfish, death of 
life’s partner would have enriched life for, the 
“memory of the disembodied partner would have 
resulted in greater. dedication ~to the service of 
down-trodden humanity. |New Delhi, 12-10-’47 

( Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PUNJABIS 


Whether by reason of sufferings heaped on the 
Hindus and the Sikhs or fear thereof thousands from 
the West Pakistan provinces have left their dear 
homes. In their eyes one reads anger, on their lips is 
the language of hatred,their hearts betray want of 
faith in the living’ God. This outburst is natural. 
Nevertheless, it has done nobody any good. Society 
has been damaged by it. | : 

If they curb their anger, they can serve the 
country and incidentally themselves. 
; These people generally know only Urdu. 
' Whether they migrate to Gujarat, Bombay, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, the Central Province or the U. P., 
these provinces know mostly the nagari character 
only. The Pakistani refugees will possibly be obliged 
to learn the nagari character. The rising tide of 
nationalism must bring closer the people of 
the different provinces. The natural displacement 
of the English language must necessitate the spread 
of Hindustani. Hence, if the refugees from West 
Pakistan will zealously teach the urdu script, they 
will promote healthy intercourse with the provinces 
they migrate to. Some may even add an honest 
rupee. to their income. : 

For knowing Hindustani a knowledge of the two 
scripts is as much needed as good pronunciation of 
the speech. Proper pronunciation of Hindustani is 
difficult for the people of the southern provinces. 
Listening to good pronunciation is the quickest 
and easiest way of mastering it. In this, too, the 
refugees can play an important part. 

New Delhi, 13-10-'47 | KAKA KALELKAR 
(From the original in Hindustani) 


GOOD OF THE MASSES 
Our measuring rod for the achievements of our 
Provincial and Central ministers must be the good 
bestowed on the. masses. In whichever direction 
we turn—food, clothing or shelter —the conditions 


are definitely worse today than they were a year 
ago. Starvation and death face many. 


The public is entitled to know what has been 
done to relizve the food situation. Rationing and 
controls have played havoc and have helped to 
create blackmarkets which are deepening in their 
hue everyday. Money crops are merrily going on 
increasing. Then how much fresh land has been 
brought under food ctops? What efforts have been 
made to conserve available food from damage by 
bad storage and by milling ? 

No BLIND IMITATION 

We may not blindly follow the methods adopted 
by countries like Great Britain. The economy of 
Great Britain is the very opposite of ours. They 
export manufactures and import food materials. All 
food coming into the country is known and that, 
wwhen it is divided by the population, gives the 
ration per head. Thus rationing and control of prices 
can serve to alleviate the situation in Great Britain. 


Ours is an agricultural country that should 
produce a good deal of the food we need. At best 


the stock available is but an estimate. In the absence 
of an intensive production drive, rationing existing 
stocks, with an illiterate population, places an undue 
strain on the distributing mechanism and encourages 
blackmarketing. Our approach, therefore, should 
be from the other end. We have to afford facilities 
for increasing such production as the country needs. 
This indicates licensing and regulating production, 
rather than “rationing and doling out the existing 
stock of goods. While the character of the problem 
in Great Britain admits of placing it under the 
administrative machinery for its solution, the 
situation in our country, on the other hand, calls for 
technical experts from the Agricultural Department. 
DANGERS OF IMPORTED :FOOD 

We are extending the beggar’s bowl to the 
already overtaxed producers abroad. These, when 
they can sell or part with their stock, do so at 
extortionate prices. Because of the time and 
distance factors such stuffs have to be polished of 
much of their nutritive elements to be brought 
to our land. Our diet is largely based on cereals. 
When we take polished grains, we lay ourselves 
open to various diseases of malnutrition if we cannot 
fall: back on other items, such as meat, fish, eggs 
or milk. 

PROBLEM RAISED BY CATTLE SLAUGHTER 

In a vegetarian diet milk plays an important part. 
Owing to indiscriminate slaughter of milch cattle, 
both by our cities and by the military, the country 
has been depleted of well-bred animals. The problem 
demands attention. 3 : 


VEGETABLE OILS AND VANASPATI 
The other source of fat, for most of the masses, 
is vegetable oils. This source is being damaged by 
inroads made by industrial demands for soaps, 
lubricants etc. Even that which can be obtained is’ 
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being lessened nutritively by encouragement given 
to vanaspati mills, which destroy the nutritive 
values of fresh pressed oils. Some provincial govern- 
ments have even gone to the extent of proposing 


to run their own vanaspati mills ! 


SUGAR OR GUR? 
We get part of our energy from sugar. But 
along with energy we also get minerals and salts 
from gur which is nutritively a much superior 


_ article of food to white sugar. Gur, therefore, should 
receive priority to white sugar. 


We have already noticed the shortage of cereals. 


_ In spite of it, good cereal-producing irrigated lands 


are being put under sugarcane, while palm trees, 


from which good gur and sugar can be obtained, 
are allowed to run to waste. 


Any scheme of prohibition should carry with it 
extensive use of palm trees for making jaggery. 
Then no tapper would be obliged to go without 
his hereditary employment. 

: CLOTHING 

When we buy an article, we have to part with 
some of our production. When villagers buy cloth, 
they have to give away a part of their grain or 
other produce. Instead, if they can make their own 
cloth during their idle hours, they would retain 
their other products, which they at present have 
to part with in exchange for cloth. 

LEATHER 

Crores worth of raw hides are being exported, 
which can afford employment to lakhs of tanners, 
if the leather is used in our own land for manu- 
facturing articles thereof. Hardly anything is being 
done to train or help our village chamars in this 


industry. 
LAMP OILS 


Our villages are giving up crores worth of their 
produce to obtain kerosene oil for lighting. If the 
jungle seeds can be crushed locally, and the oil 
used in vegetable oil burning lamps, it will enrich 


the countryside to the extent of several crores. 


Kerosene oil should be banned in the villages and 
its use should be licensed and controlled® in towns. 


HAND-MADE PAPER 

The country has been through severe shortage 
of paper owing to its dependence on European 
countries for its supply. Paper-making has been a 
time-honoured occupation in our land. We _ have 
the raw material for all types of paper and the 
traditional skill for hand-made paper is still there, 
if only a little encouragement is forthcoming.” 

We have picked up the lines as left by the 
British. An empire needs distant sources of raw 
material and foreign markets. Hence, finance and 
foreign affairs loom large in their .government. 
But, in an agricultural economy, agriculture and 
industries followed by the masses, should have 
the premier place. 

We may have shaken off the foreign yoke. But 
until the masses are free from the yoke of poverty, 
they cannot feel the glow of freedom. Democracy 
cannot be in full swing until the distinctions bet- 
ween man and man and the forces that make for that 
distinction are eradicated and until the State is 
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consciously based on non-violence. The first step 
is the ‘economic foot-hold of the villagers. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


NOTES 
One Drug for Another 


Madras is making laudable efforts at banishing 
the use of intoxicants. This is all to the good. But 
in their zeal they are advocating another drink, 
less harmful no doubt, but nevertheless a drug, to 
take its place. Nearly two lakhs are to be spent in 
popularizing tea. — | 


Cannot the Government think of wholesome 


drinks like neermore or panagam which are 


common refreshing drinks in the South? They have- 
great nutritive values too. The former is prepared- 
.from buttermilk and the latter with jaggery water. 


Is the present propaganda dictated by tea 
interests which have taken advantage of the 
vacuum created by the prohibition programme ? — 


A Misplaced Zeal ; 
Much credit is due to Janab Abdul Latif Farookhi 
for the attempt he made to prohibit wagering or 


betting on horse-races. His attempt was foiled by 
Dr. P. Subbaroyan opposing the introduction of 


the bill in the Madras Legislative Council. 

Dr. Subbaroyan waxed strong in support of 
horse-racing as though horse-breeding was synony- 
mous with racing. To our shame he confessed with 
pride that Bombay was allowing horse-racing and 
that Sri C. Rajagopalachari had given a grant for 
a cup to the Calcutta Race Club! 

Apart from this consideration of revenue, which 
seems to have weighed heavily with the Madras 
Home Minister, our economy.calls for cattle breed- 
ing. What have the present Governments done 
to solve our problem of milk and draught cattle? 
When will those in power wake up to the real 
needs of the people ? 

It will be a great day when these race-courses 
are ploughed up to grow more food. 


The Left Hand Knoweth ? 
With commendable zeal Premier Omandur 
Ramasamy Reddier of Madras is touring the Province 


~ 


imploring the farmers to surrender their surplus 
paddy and thus save the people from hunger and 


famine. The world is being scoured to bring in 


more food “grains to India. Food grains are procured * 


from abroad at fabulous blackmarket prices to 
prevent people dying of starvation. Ships from the 
four seas are directed to India to save the situation. 

On the other hand a news item whispers in a 
corner of the papers that the Government of Madras 
have amended the Madras Flour Prohibition Order, 


so as to permit the use of the flour of food grains 


and tapioca in the making of paste or starch. 


Is the Premier aware of this ? Or is the campaign 


directed towards saving the textile mills from the 
starvation of starch? Without effecting economies 
on all sides, with what face can we ask the producers 
of the world to spare us rice and food grains ? 
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A BITTER LETTER 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A Muslim. friend writes : 

“IT am a Muslim of nationalist views. 
Throughout my life, if I may be allowed to call 
my twentyone years’ existence so, I have never 
been able to think myself in terms of Hindu or 
Muslim however hard my elder brother, father 


‘and other relatives tried to make me do so. 
Naturally, the Islamia College, Juiftunder, would 


not admit me as I was a _ quisling 
community. 

“My father with my other relations left 
Jullunder in April but I did not accompany them 
because East Punjab, and more so India, was 
equally my country as it was for my friends of 


the other creed. But brutal happenings of August 
have disappointed me beyond words. Even those 


boys, who had organized processions with me in 
January, 1946 when Indian National Army people 
were being tried, wanted to have my life. After 
all I was a Muslim for them by killing whom 
they could get applause ftom members of their 
own community. So I had to run for my life to 
Delhi where I thought that this treatment cannot 
be meted out to those who believed in United 
India rather than in, Pakistan. But it is worse 
here. Even my friends with whom I am putting 
up look towards me with suspicious eyes. 
“Now tell me, my dear apostle of liberty 
and equality, whether I should go back to my 
parents in Western Pakistan to be their butt 
throughout my life and against my conscience 
or 1 should stay in India as a hostage whose 


life is always sought for against crimes committed 
by his unhuman co-religionists.”’ 


I have condensed the foregoing but little. The 
bitterness has not been touched. Assuming that the 
letter is accurate, there is ample excuse for bitter- 
“ness. A person’s worth is, however, tested under 
) Fair weather friends 

are many. They are worthless, “a friend in need 
“is a friend indeed.” Have not persons belonging to 
the same faith, fought against one another exactly as 
the Hindus and the Muslims’ are doing now? What 
was to be expected of ordinary human beings after 
uninterrupted preaching of the hymn of hate all 
these long years? If the correspondent will justify 
his nationalism, he must not deny himself at the 
crucial moment. We must avoid imitation of. Judas 
Iscariot. Hence, I have no hesitation in advising the 
correspondent to return to his home in Jullunder even 
if he is to be cut to pieces by his erstwhile friends. 
Such martyrs will be saviours of Hindu-Muslim 


unity. If he proves as good as his word, I prophesy . 


that his parents will receive him with open arms. 
Is it not the lot of us mortals that the innocent 
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suffer for the guilty? It is as ae that they is. 
The world is the richer and’ better for the suffer- 
ings of the innocent. I need not be an “apostle of 
liberty and equality” to reiterate this plain truth. 
New Delhi, 13-10-'47 


GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Birla House, New Delhi, 6-10-’47 
THE PROBLEM OF FOOD * 
Those who ought to know all about our food 
have gathered together on ( 
Dr: Rajendra Prasad to give him the benefit of their 


advice in the grave food crisis. Any mistake made. 
avoidable 


on this important matter may mean 
starvation and death of millions therefrom. India 
is not unfamiliar with starvation and death of tens 
of thousands, if not millions, due to famine, natural 
or man-made. I claim that in a well-ordered society 
there should be always pre-arranged methods of 
successful treatment of scarcity of water and food 
crops. This is, however, not the occasion for descri- 
bing a well-ordered society and for showing how 
it would deal with the matter. Our concern; for 
the present, is to see whether we can, with fair 
hope of success, deal with the present food crisis. 
| SELF-HELP 

I think we can. The first lesson we must learn 
is of self-help and self-reliance. If we assimilate 
this lesson, we shall at once free ourselves from 
disastrous dependence upon foreign countries and 
ultimate’ bankruptcy. This is not said in arrogance 
but as a matter of fact. We are not a small place, 
dependent for its food supply upon outside help. 
We are a sub-continent, a nation of nearly. 400 
millions. We are a country of mighty rivers and a 
rich variety of agricultural land, with inexhaustible 
cattle-wealth. That our cattle give much less milk 
than we need is entirely our own fault. Our cattle- 
wealth is any day capable of giving us all the milk 
we need. Our country, if it had not been neglected 
during the past few centuries, should today not 
only be providing herself with sufficient food, 
would also be playing a useful role in supplying 
the outside world with much-needed foodstuffs 
of’which the late war has unfortunately left practi- 
cally the whole world in want. This does not exclude 
India. The distress is growing instead of showing 
signs of decreasing. My suggestion does not include 


the invitation of 


she © 


ae 


ungrateful rejection of free supply that any foreign © 


country may wish to offer us. All I say is that we 


must net go a-begging. It demoralizes. Add to this 


the difficulty of internal transport of foodstuffs from 
one place to another. We have not the requisite 


facility for rapid movement of grains and other 
foodstuffs from place to place. Further add not the 


remote possibility of delivery of uneatable stuff. 


We dare not lose sight. of the fact that we have ~ 


to deal with human nature. In no part of the world 
it is to be found perfect or even very nearly so. 


MEANING OF FOREIGN AID 
Next, let us see what possible foreign aid we 
can get. I am told that not more than three per 
cent of our present wants. If this information is 
correct and I have had it checked by several 
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_ experts who confirm the figure, I am sure the case 


for reliance on outside help falls to the ground. 
The slightest dependence on outside help is likely 
to deflect us from trying to the fullest extent our 
immense internal possibilities in the shape 
utilizing every inch of arable land for growing 


_.crops for daily food in the place of growing money 
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_ scarcity of foodstuffs in the land. 


crops. We must reclaim waste land which is 

capable of being placed under immediate cultivation. 
CENTRALI@ATION OR DECENTRALIZATION ? 
Centralization of foodstuffs, I apprehend, is 


' tuinous. Decentralization easily deals a blow to 


black-marketing, saves time and money in transport 
to and fro. Moreover, the villager who grows 


_ India’s cereals and pulses knows how to save his 


crops against rodents. The movement of grain from 
station to station makes it liable to be eaten by 
rodents. This costs the country many millions and 


_ deprives it of tons of grain, every ounce of which 
we badly need. If every Indian were to realize the 


necessity of growing food wherever it can be grown, 
we should most probably forget that there was 
I have by no 
means dealt fully with the fascinating and absorbing 
subject of growing more food, but I hope I have 
said enough to stimulate interest and turn the wise 


* 
towards the thought of how every individual can 


help in the laudable enterprise. 
How TO DEAL WITH SHORTAGE 
Let me now show how to deal with the three 


percent of grains we might possibly get from out- 


side. Hindus observe a fast or a semi-fast every 
eleventh day per fortnight. Muslims and others are 


not prohibited from denying themselves especially 


when it is for the sake of the starving millions. If 
the whole nation realized the beauty of this partial 
self-denial, India would more than cover the deficit 
caused by the voluntary deprivation of foreign aid. 
Personally I hold that rationing has very limited 


use, if any. If the producers were left to themselves, 


they would bring their produce to the market and 
everyone would get good and eatable grain, which 
today is not easily obtainable. 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S ADVICE 

I shall close this hurried review of the food 
crisis by drawing attention to President Truman's 
reported advice to the American people that they 
should eat less bread, and thus save the much-needed 


- grain for starving Europe. He added that Americans 


would not lose in health by the recommended 
act» of self-denial. I tender my congratulations 
to President Truman one this 

ture. I must: decline to endorse the suggestion 


that at the back of this philanthropy there is a 


sordid motive of deriving a pecuniary advantage 
for America. A man must be judged by his action, 
not the motive prompting it. God alone knows 


men’s hearts. If America would deny herself for 
_ the sake of hungry Europe, should we fail to do 


this little act of self-denial for ourselves? If many 
must die of starvation, let us at least earn the 
credit of having done our best in the way of self- 
help, which ennobles a nation. . 
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Let us hope that the Committee that Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad has called together will not disperse without 
presenting a workable solution of the food crisis 
that faces the country. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 7-10-'47 | 
. APPEAL FOR MORE BLANKETS 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that he had 
received a few more blankets since the day before. 
While he thanked the donors, he was constrained 
to say that donations at this rate. would not help 
in providing blankets for lakhs of homeless refugees. 
The public should so organize the collections that 
large numbers of blankets might be collected in a 
short time. They could send them to him or entrust 
them to any person or organization of their choice 
for proper distribution. 

BE TRUE TO THE CONGRESS CREED 

He referred then with sorrow to the murder of 
a noted Muslim in or around Dehra Dun. His only 
fault was that he was a Muslim. Was he ( the 
speaker ) to tell millions of Muslims in the Indian 
Union to leave india ? Where were they to go ? 
They were not safe in the trains even ! It is true 
that the Hindus were suffering a similar ;fate in 
Pakistan. Two wrongs did not make one right. 

They could not help the Hindus andthe Sikhs in 
Pakistan by retaliating on the Muslims in the Union. 
He appealed to.them to be true to their religion 
and to the Congress creed. Had the Congress done 
anything during the past 60 years to injure the 
interest of the country? If the Congress had now 
lost their confidence, they were at liberty to remove 
Congress ministers and bring any other men in 
power. Only they must not take the law into their 
own hands. Let them not act in such a way that 
they might have to repent afterwards. 

FOOD CONTROL 

Referring to his remarks about food control 
yesterday, he said that he was, convinced his 
suggestion would remove the major part of the 
problem of food shortage within twentyfour hours. 
Whether the experts would accept it or not was a 
different question. | 

WARNING TO MINISTERS 

Many people came and talked to him and left 
literature with him to the effect that the popular 
ministers were acting in an autocratic fashion like 
their British predecessors. He had not talked to 
the ministers in this connection. But he was quite 
clear that nothing for which they had criticized the 
British Government should happen in the regime 
of responsible ministries. Under the British rule 
the Viceroy could issue ordinances for making laws 
and executing them. There was a hue and cry 
against the combination of judicial and executive 
functions. Nothing had happened since to warrant a 
change in the opinion. There should be no ordinance 
rule. Their legislative assemblies should be their only 
law-makers. Ministers were liable to be changed at 
will. Their acts should be subject to review by their 
courts. They should do all in their power to make 
justice cheap, expeditious and incorruptible. For 
that purpose Panchayat Raj had been suggested. It was 
not possible for a high court to reach lakhs and lakhs 
of people. Only extraordinary situations required 
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emergency legislation. Legislative assemblies, even 
though the procedure might entail some delay, must 
not be superceded by the executive. He had no 
concrete example in mind. He had based his remarks 
upon the correspondence he had received from 


various provinces. Therefore, while he appealed to’ 


the people not to take the law. into their own 
hands, he appealed to the ministers to beware of 
lapsing into the old ways which they had condemned. 
SECRET OF RAMA RAJ 

To the people he appealed once again to. be 
loyal and faithful to their Governments and 
strengthen them or dismiss them which they had 
every right to do. Jawaharlalji was a real jawahar 
(jewel). He could never be party to Hindu Raj, 
nor could the Sardar, who had championed Muslim 
friends. Though he (Gandhiji) called himself a 
Sanatani Hindu he was proud of the fact that the 
late Imam Saheb of South Africa has accompanied 
him to India on his return and died in the Sabarmati 
Ashram. His daughter and son-in-law were still at 
Was he (the speaker ) or the Sardar 
to throw them overboard? His Hinduism taught 
him to respect all religions. In that lay the secret 
of Rama Raj. If Jawaharlal, the Sardar and people 
with their ideas had forfeited their respect and 


. anes they could replace them by another team 


hat had their confidence. But they could not and 
should not expect them to act against their cons- 
cience and regard that India belonged only to the 
Hindus. That way lay destruction. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 8-10-47 
BLANKETS RATHER THAN MONEY 
. Gandhiji said that a few. more blankets had 


been received. A friend came in the afternoon and’ 


- offered money or blankets. He asked him to send 


_ been saved though he might have lost - his. 


blankets. Another; as he was coming to the meeting, 
offered him Rs. 500 for the purpose and he 
accepted it. He would.rather have blankets than 
money. 
NON-VIOLENCE OF THE BRAVE 

A good man had been to see him. He had 
come from Dehra Dun. The compartment in which 
he travelled was full of Hindus and Sikhs. A 
new comer excited their suspicion. On questioning 
he said he was a chamar. But ‘on his arm was a 
tattoo mark which showed that he was a Muslim. 
That was enough. The man was stabbed and was 
thrown in the Yamuna. This good man said that he 
turned away from the sight. Gandhiji then twitted 
him for not intervening to save the Muslim brother 
even at the risk of his life. Had he done so, it 
was highly probable that the Muslim’s life had 
That 
would have been non-violence of the brave. It was 
also probable that his bravery would have infected 
the other passengers and they might have joined 
in the protest. The good friend admitted that it 


had not struck him that way though it should have. 


Gandhiji was loth to think that all the 
passengers were mischievously inclined though his 
advice would still have been the same. Gandhiji 
had realized that their struggle against:the British 
Government was not based on non-violence of the 
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brave. He.and the country were suffering from 
the consequence. The rest of his days he wanted 
to concentrate on inculcating into the people the 
ahimsa of the brave if he could. It was a difficult 
happening in 
Pakistan was very bad, he admitted, but what was 
happening in the Union was equally bad. It was a» 
fruitless search to discover who was the beginner 
or who was more wrong. If the two wanted to be 
friends now, they had to forget the past. Enemies 


of yesterday could be friends of today, if they 
ceased retaliation in words or deeds. 


DUTY OF NEWSPAPERS 
Newspapers were a powerful influence. It was 
the duty of the editors to see that no false report 
or report likely to excite the public was published 
in their newspapers. He referred to the news pub- 
lished in a newspaper alleging that the Meos had 
attacked the Hindus in Rewari. When Gandhiji 


read it, it had upset him. But the next day he was 


pleased to see in the papers that the news was 
untrue. What he said was only one of several such 
instances. The editors and their assistants had to 
be extra careful about the news they gave and the 
manner in which they dressed it. In a state of 
independence it was practically impossible for 
Governments to control the Press. It was the duty 
of the public to keep a strict watch on the 
newspapers and keep them on the right path. An 


enlightened public would refuse to patronize 
inflammatory or indecent newspapers. 


DUTY OF MILITARY AND POLICE 

Just as the Press was a powerful arm of the 
State, so was the military .and the police. They 
could not take sides. The communal division of the 
military and the police was deplorable. But if the 
military and the police became communally minded, 
it would be disastrous. The military and the police 
were: bound in the Union to protect the minorities 
at the cost of their lives. They could not for one 
moment afford to neglect this primary duty. He 
would say the same of the Pakistan military and 
the police who were bound to protect the minori- 
ties there. Whether the latter listened to him or 
not, if he could make those in the Union do the 
right thing, he was convinced that Pakistan would 
have to do. likewise. 

The whole world was impressed by the fact 
that India had achieved independence without 
bloodshed. They had to be worthy of that inde- 
pendence by their right conduct. Moreover, the 
military and the police must be incorruptible under 


‘independence. No. free government could fesgs 
e 


unless every citizen did his duty by the State. 
was not here asking them to take to non-violence. 
He merely pleaded for correct conduct irrespective 
of non-violence. He warned them that unless they 
paid attention. to his words, they would have to 
repent afterwards. - . 
Birla House, New Delhi, 9-10-'47 
| DONATE BLANKETS EARLY - 

Gandhiji reported that he had received at least 
30 blankets during the day. He appealed to the 
donors to hurry up with their donations as the 


__was none too enviable. 
- Kurukshetra where thousands lay under the sky. 


“fener 
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i ‘winter in Delhi became pretty severe ae abate 
- the middle of October. 


_ when they were not made in time. 


Donations lost in value 


PATIENT HEARING NOT ENOUGH 
He was grateful to the people for giving him a 


patient hearing. But that was not enough. His advice, 


if it was worth listening to, should be acted upon. 
THE MINORITIES IN PAKISTAN 
The Hindus and the Sikhs in Pakistan were ina 


a terrible plight. Evacuation was a difficult process. 


Many must die on the way. After coming across to 
the Union their condition in the refugee camps 
There was the camp at 


* Medical facilities were inadequate, nutrition poor. 
It would be wrong to blame the Government. What 


- able to do all that 
_. extraordinary circumstances. 
_ Eastern Bengal that people had started fleeing from 


advice was he to give to the people? Some friends 


from Western Pakistan had seen him during. the 


day. They had narrated to him their tale of woe 
and pleaded for speedy evacuation of those left 


_ behind. He was not the Government. “But with all 


the will in the world no Government would be 
it wanted to do in such 
News came _ from 


there too. He did not know the reason. His 


a co-workers including Satish Babu and others of the 


| a Khadi Pratisthan, Pyarelalji, Kanu Gandhi, 
~ Salaambehn and Sardar Jiwan Singhji were still there. 


Amtul 


- He himself had toured through Noakhali and tried 


on the other 


to impress upon the people to shed all fear. It 
made him think of the duty of the people and 
that of the Government. Those fleeing from 
one dominion might imagine that the conditions 
side would be much better. But 


| they were mistaken. With all the will in the 


world the authorities won't be able to cope with 


sO many refugees. They could not reproduce the 


original condition. The only advice that he could give 


to the people was to stick to their places and look 
_ to none but God for their protection. They would 
_ die courageously if they must in their own homes. 


Naturally, it would be the duty of the other Govern- 


' ment to ask for the safety of the minorities. It was 


- the duty of both the Governments to act correctly 


* 


and in co-operation. If that desirable thing did not 
happen, the logical result would be war. He was 
the last person to advocate it. But he knew that the 
Governments which possessed arms and armies 
could not actin any other way. Any such procedure 
would mean annihilation. Death in the process of 


exchange of population did no good to anyone. 
_ Exchange raised tremendous problems of relief and 
rehabilitation. 

2 
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7 MorE BLANKETS RECEIVED 


Gandhiji announced that several more blankets 


had been received. There was also donation of some 


money and a gold ring for that purpose. He had 
received a telegram from Baroda informing him that 
800 blankets weré ready for dispatch and many more 


‘could be sent if railway permit could be secured. 
-He hoped at this rate there would be enough 


blankets to save the refugees from the ravages of 
the cold weather. 


-in his opinion was 
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Ebep AND Crow SHORTAGE 

He then referred to the problem of food and 
cloth shortage in the country. With the advent of 
independence the problems appeared to have become 
more acute than before. He was unable to under- 
stand the reason thereof. These were not the signs 
of independence. Indian independence was all the 
more precious for the reason that their means of 
achieving it had commanded universal appreciation. 
The fight they gave was bloodless. Such independ- 
ence should help them to solve their problems 
more speedily than before. 

’ As for food, the system of control and rationing 
unnatural and unbusinesslike. 
They had plenty of fertile land, there was enough 
water and no dearth of man-power, Why should 
there be food shortage under these circumstances ? 
The public should be educated to become self-reliant. 
Once they knew that they had got to,¥stand on 
their own legs, it would electrify the atmosphere. 
It was well-known that fright took a larger toll of 
life than actual disease. He wanted them to shed 
all fear of calamity if they took the natural step 
of self-help. He was convinced that removal of 
food control would not result in a famine and 
deaths from starvation. 

Similarly, there was no reason why there should 
be shortage of cloth in India. India produced more 
cotton than she, required for her wants. People 
should spin and weave themselves. He was, there- 
fore, for the removal of cloth control too. 
That might result in increase of prices. He was 
told and he believed that if people abstained from 
buying cloth for at the most six months, the 
abstention was bound to result in a natural fall in 
prices. And he had suggested that in case of need 
in the meantime the people should produce their 
own khadi. He did not at the present stage bring 
in his belief in the use of khadi to the exclusion 
of any other cloth. Once the people began to pro- 
duce their own food and cloth, it would change 
their entire outlook. Today, they had gained 
political independence only. By following his advice 
they would gain economic independence also and 
that would be felt by every villager. Then there 
would be no time or inclination left for fighting - 
amongst themselves. It would result in elimination 
of other vices like drinking, gambling etc. The 
people of India would gain in every sense of the 
term. God would also help them, for He helped 
those who helped themselves. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 11-10-'47 


RENTIA JAYANTI 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji reminded the 
audience that that day was the twelth day of the dark 
half of the month of Bhadon. This day was known 
as Rentia Baras or Charkha Jayanti in Gujarat 
including Cutch and Kathiawad. Meetings were held 
and people were reminded of the programme of the 
spinning wheel and the allied activities. Time Was 
unfavourable tor an _ enthusiastic celebration of 
Charkha Jayanti. In its extended sense he had called 
the charkha the symbol of non-violence. That 
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not be witnessing the scenes of fratricide and the 
like. He asked himself whether it was not enough 
to stop observance of the Charkha Jayanti completely. 
But there was a lurking hope in his heart that there 
might be a few scattered individuals at least who 
might be true to the message of the wheel. It was 
for their sakes that the Charkha Jayanti should 
continue to be observed. 


BADGES FOR HARIJANS 


He had noticed the previous day a statement 
that Mandal Saheb and some other members of 
Pakistan had decided ‘that the  MHarijans 
would be expected to wear 
that they were untouchables. The badge had to 
have a sign of the cresent and the star. This was 
intended to distinguish the Harijans trom the other 
Hindus. The logical. consequence. of this in his 
opinion would be that those Harijans who did stay 
there, would ultimately have to embrace Islam. He 
had nothing to say against change of faith out of 
heart-felt conviction and spiritual urge. Having 
become a Harijan by choice, he knew the mind of 
the Harijans. There was not a single Harijan today 
who could fall in that’ category. What did they 
understand of Islam ? Nor did they understand why 
they were Hindus. This was true of the followers 
of all faiths. They were what they were because 
they were bornin a particular faith If they changed 
religion, it would be merely from compulsion or some 
temptations held out to them in return. In the 
present atmosphere no voluntary change of faith 
should have any validity. Religion should be dearer 
than life itself. Those who acted up to the truth 
were better Hindus than one well versed in Hindu 
scriptures, but whose faith did not hold out at the 
time of a crisis. . 

- DASSERA AND BAKR ID 

Gandhiji then referred to the approaching festivals 
of Dassera and Bakr Id and appealed to the Hindus 
and Muslims to be most vigilant and considerate 
so as not to hurt the feelings of each other. He 
wanted them to avoid giving cause for any out- 
break of communal disturbances at the time of 
these festivals. 


SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Lastly, he referred to the proposed launching 
of satyagraha in South Africa the next day. 
Satyagraha had been going on for some time. It 
had been suspended for some time. 
was before the U.N.O. and the Indians, both 
Hindus and Muslims, in South Africa had decided 
to restart their, satyagraha the following day. His 
advice to them was to seek the assistance of both 
the Indian Union and Pakistan Governments and 
it was the duty of both the Governments to give 
all possible assistance and encouragement to the 
Indians in South Africa. Conditions for successful 
satyagraha were that the cause must be just and 
the means fully non-violent. If the Indians in 


a badge showing 


India’s case ‘ 
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South Africa chee these, success was bound to 
be theirs. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 12-10-'47 
: A WoRD TO THE REFUGEES 


Gandhiji said that he had received more blankets 
and promises of quilts during the day. Some mills 
were also getting quilts ready for the refugees. 
Unlike blankets quilts would get wet with dew. 
But an easy way out of it was to cover them,with 
old newspapers at night. The advantage of quilts 
was that they could be stripped, cloth washed and 
the cotton refilled after hand-loosening it. 


Those who invoked God's assistance could turn 
even misfortune to good account. There were some 
among the refugees who were embittered by their 
sufferings. They were angry. But anger did not 
help. They were well-to-do people. They had lost 
their all. So long as they did not return to their 
homes with honour and dignity and assurance of 
safety, they had to do the best they could in the 
camp life. Contemplated return was, therefore, -a 
long-range programme. What were they to do in 
the meantime ? He was told that 75% of those who 
had come from Pakistan were traders. They could not 
all expect to start business in the Indian Union. 
That would upset the whole economy of the Union. 
They had to learn to work with their hands. As 
for people with professions, as for instance’ doctors, 
nurses etc., there should be no ‘difficulty in finding 
work for them. Those who had felt driven from 
Pakistan should know that they were the citizens of 
the whole of India, not merely of the Punjab or 
N.W.F.P. or Sind. The condition was that 
wherever they went, they should so mix with the 
inhabitants there, as sugar with milk. They should 
be industrious and honest in their dealings. They 
must realize that’ they were born to serve India — 
and add to her glory, never to degrade her. They — 
should refuse to waste their time in gambling or © 
drinking or quarrelling among themselves. It was 
human to err, but it was also given to human beings 
to learn from their mistakes and not to repeat 
them. If the refugees followed his advice, they 
would be an asset ‘wherever they went and the 
people in every province would welcome them with 


open arms. 
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NOTES 
Action in Inaction 

A correspondent writes: 

“In your article Action in Inaction you say 
that you have not reached that state. The 
sentence looks simple enough but [ would like 
you to expand the meaning a little.” 

There is a stage in life when a man does not 
need even to proclaim his thoughts much less to 
show them by outward action. Mere thoughts act. 
They attain that power. Then it can be said of 
him that his seeming inaction constitutes his action. 
I must confess that I am far from that state. All 
I can say is that my striving is in that direction. 

New Delhi, 16-10-47 
(Rendered from the original in Hindustani) 
True Adult Education 

Of all the numerous letters and telegrams 
received for the Charkha Jayanti, a letter in 
Hindustani received from the Indore Adult Education 
Association most arrested my attention. The purport 
of it is that the Association in question instead of 
wasting time in performing some flattering function, 
devoted the jayanti week to doing urgent and 
useful work, i. e., young and old, rich and _ poor, 
official and non-official banded together in destroying 
a noxious weed harmful to man and beast. If such 
co-operation became the’ abiding feature of any 
locality, it would constitute the best education for 
young and old and change the face of the society 


in which it was done. 
New Delhi, 18-10-'47 
Seasonable Quotations 

From among letters and telegrams received 
during my little fast in Calcutta in September last, 
I kept the following for the Harijan. It is from 


“This morning's news from Calcutta fills 
us all with grief; but we must not despair. God 
has shown us during this past fortnight what can 
happen to those who have faith in Him. The 
devil trips us up again, but you through your 
fast, bring us back to God again. I am reminded 
of two sayings: 

From Browning : 

‘To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 

And baffled, get up and _ begin again, 

Se the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all.’ 

And from the Old Testament: 
‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.’ 
New Delhi, 18-10-47 | : M. K. G. 
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GAN DHUTS S POST- PRAYER SPEECHES 
Birla House, New Delhi, 13-10-'47 
TO THE REFUGEES 

Yesterday I made some remarks about the refugee 
camps whica were missed in the English condensa- 
tion. Let me extend them this evening as [ attach 
great importance to them. Though we have our 
fairs, religious and other, and have our Congress 
sessions and conferences, as a people we are not 
accustomed to camp life strictly so-called. I have 
attended many Congress sessions, conferences, and 
other camps. [ attended the Kumbha Mela of 1915 
at Haradwar and had the privilege of serving in the 
Servants of India Camp together with my co-workers 
who had returned from South Africa. Though I 
have nothing to record except kind personal atten- 
tion to me and mine, my observation of the camp 
life our people lived is none too happy. We lack 
the sense of social hygiene, the result being 
dangerous insanitation and dirt with the attendant 
risk of outbreak of infectious and contagious diseases. 
Our latrines are generally beyond description. 
Absence of this class of provision is perhaps an 
apt description. People think that they can perform 
these functions anywhere not excluding even the 
much-frequented banks of the sacred rivers. Spigting 
anywhere without the © slightest consideration 
for the neighbours is almost accepted as a right. 
Nor are our cooking arrangements any better. 
Flies are everywhere welcome companions. We 
forget that they might have sat a moment ago on 
any kind of dirt and thus might have become easy 
carriers of infection. Accommodation is not always 
planned. This is not an exaggerated picture. I must 


not omit the babble of noise one has to tolerate 
in these camps. 


For method, planning and almost’ perfect 
sanitation, give me a military camp. I have never 
recognized the necessity of the military. But that is 
not to say that nothing good can come out of it. It gives 
valuable lessons in discipline, corporate existence, 
sanitation, and an exact time-table containing 
provision for every useful activity. There is almost . 
pin-drop silence in such camps. It is a city under 
canvass brought into being inside of a few hours. I 
would like our refugee camps to approach that ideal. 
Then there is no inconvenience, rain or no rain. 

These camps become quite inexpensive provided 
that all work including the building up of this 
canvass city is done by the refugees who are their 
own sweepers, cleaners, road-makers, trench-diggers, 
cooks, washermen, No work is too low for them. 
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Every variety of work connected with the camp is 
equally dignified. Careful and enlightened supervision 
can bring about the desirable and necessary 
revolution in social life. Then indeed the present 
calamity would be turned into a blessing in disguise. 
Then no refugee will become a burden wherever 
he goes. He will never think of himself alone, but 
always think of the whole of his fellow sufferers 
and never want for himself what his fellows can- 
not have. This is not to be done by brooding but 
by prompt action under wise supervision and 
guidance. 

Blankets and quilts continue to come. Soon it 
will, I hope, be possible to say that there will be 
no dearth of this protection against the coming 
winter. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 14-10-47 
A WorTHY EXAMPLE 

Gandhiji reported to the audience that he had 

received more blankets during the day. Two teachers 


and some students from the Arya Samaj Girls’ 


School had brought him some money and blankets. 
But what pleased him more than the gifts was the 
teacher’s report that having read Gandhiji’s appeal 
about food control in which he had suggested a 
fortnightly fast in order to save, food so that no 
deficiency in food supply might be felt for want 
of import of foodstuffs from outside, teathers and 
the girls had decided to fast every Thursday. They 
had also decided to grow whatever food they could 
in their garden. If all followed this example, the 
problem of food shortage would be solved in no time. 

The Charge-D’affaires of Iran and his wife came 
later and brought a large number of blankets which 
he gratefully received. 

TALK WITH SIKH FRIENDS 

Many Sikh friends had seen him during the day. 
They came in two batches. He had long talks with 
‘them. The substance was that they could get 
nowhere by fighting amongst themselves. Whatever 
action was possible must be through the respective 
governments. 

DON’T WEAKEN THE GOVERNMENT 

The Government had arrested some people and 
there was an agitation against the arrests. The 
Government had a right to do so. Our Government 
could never arrest innocent people deliberately. 
But human beings were apt to err and it was 
possible that some innocent people might suffer by 
- mistake. It was for the Government to rectify such 
error. People ina democracy should be satisfied with 
drawing the Government’s attention to mistakes, 
if any. They could remove the Government if they 
wished to. But they should not obstruct them by 
agitating against them. Ours was not a foreign 
Government having a mighty army and navy to 
support them. They had to derive their strength 
from the people. 

LOOK TO YOUR OWN FAULTS 

How could real peace be established? They 
might feel pleased that peace appeared to have 
returned to Delhi. He could not share the 
satisfaction. The Hindus and the Muslims had 
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become estranged from one another. They used to 
fight in the past too. But it lasted a day or two 
and then everybody forgot all about it. Today, 
they had become so embittered that they felt as 
if they had been old enemies. He called this 
feeling weakness. They must shed it. Then alone 


‘could they become a great power. They had two 


choices before them. They could become a great 
military power or if they followed his way, they 
could become a great non-violent and invincible 


power. In either case the first condition was the 
shedding of all fear. i 


The only way to get near each other was that 
each must fofget the mistakes of the other party 
and magnify its own. He recommended it to the 
Muslims as he did to the Hindus and the Sikhs with 
all the force at his command. Enemies of yesterday 
could become friends of today, provided they made 
a clean breast of their guilt. The policy of tit for 
tat was not conducive to friendship. If they would 
act up to his advice wholeheartedly, he would be 
able to leave Delhi and follaw his mission in 
Pakistan. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 15-10-’47 
COLLECT GOLDEN DEEDS 

Electricity in the prayer ground having failed, 
the loud-speaker was not working. Gandhiji, there- 
fore, asked the audience to come nearer so that 
they could hear him better. He told them that he 
had received more blankets and also money for the 
purpose. One sister had sent a cheque for Rs. 2,000. 
Two Muslim friends had-also sent blankets and 
money for buying more. He had requested them to 
keep and distribute them themselves. But the friends 
said that they were determined on handing over 
the gifts to Gandhiji for distribution among the Hindu 
and the Sikh refugees. They said that there was 
a time when they found fault with Gandhiji. But 
they were now convinced that Gandhiji was the 
friend of all and enemy of none. In the atmosphere 
of mutual distrust and bitterness everywhere, such 
deeds were worth noticing. There was a book in 
English which is called the Book of Golden Deeds. 
They should have some such thing. No one should 
attribute motives to others for doing good. The two 
Muslim friends had not even given their names to 
him. It was said that every Muslim looked upon 
the Sikhs as his enemies and vice versa. It was true 
that many Muslims had lost sanity as many Hindus 
and Sikhs had. But it would be wholly wrong to 
condemn all for the faults of individuals, however 
many they might be. Many Hindus and Sikhs had 
said that they owed their lives to Muslim friends © 
and many Muslims had made a similar admission. 
Such good Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims were to be 
found in every province. How he wished that the 
newspapers would give publicity to such news and 
avoid the mention of foul deeds which excited the 
spirit of revenge and retaliation! No doubt, there 


should be no exaggeration in describing good and 
generous deeds. : 


HINDI OR HINDUSTANI ? 
He had.seen a paragraph in the Press that 
henceforth the official language of the U. P. would 
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be Hindi with the devanagari script. It hurt him. 


: - Of.all the Muslims in the Indian Union, nzarly one- 


mmc resided tH the U.P. -There ‘were many 
Hindus like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who were Urdu 
scholars. Were they to forget the urdu script ? 
The right thing would be to keep both the scripts 
and make the use of either acceptable in all official 


dealings. This would result in the compul 
learning of both the scripts. eee 


The language then would take care of itself 
and Hindustani would become the language of the 


_, Province. This knowledge of the two scripts would 


not be a waste. It would enrich them and enrich 
their language. No one should cavil at such a step. 

They should treat the Muslims as equal citizens. 
Equality of treatment demanded respect for the 
urdu script. They must not produce a State in 
which respectable life was impossible and_ still 
claim that they did not want the Muslims to go. 
If in spite of really equal treatment they (the 
Muslims ) chose to go to Pakistan, it was their 
(the Muslims’) own look out. There should be 
nothing in their behaviour to scare away the 
Muslims. They should be correct in their conduct. 
Then they could serve India and save Hinduism. 
They could not do so by killing the Muslims or 
driving them away or suppressing them in any way. 
They had to dothe right thing irrespective of what 
happened in Pakistan. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 16-10-'47 

EXAMPLE OF MYSORE 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji expressed 
satisfaction at the successful termination of satya- 
graha in the Mysore State. Mysore had joined the 
Indian Union. People there had been agitating for 
responsible government for some time. Recently 
they had again launched satyagraha. They had 
wired to him that they would strictly conform 
to the rules of satyagraha and that he should not 
worry about it in the least. “Sir Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, the Prime Minister of Mysore was a 
widely travelled man. He had come to an honour- 
able settlement with the State Congress, He 
congratulated the Maharaja, the Diwan and the 


_ State Congress on the happy issue. He commended 


the example of Mysore to all the other States. 
The rulers should become strictly constitutional 


like the King of England, so that the ruler and : 


the ruled might both be happy and contented. 
GOOD BEHAVIOUR 


He was holding the prayer meetings on the 


grounds of a private house. They should appreciate 
the courtesy of the Birla Brothers in allowing them 
to come to their compound. [t had hurt him to 
learn that some of the visitors had damaged the 
garden and plucked fruits from the trees without 
the permission of the mali. They should not even 
pluck a leaf without permission. Their sufferings 
should not make them forget the common rules of 
good behaviour. 
.EXPECTATIONS FROM THE SERVICES 

He had received a complaint that he had issued 
an undeserved certificate of merit to the Civil 
Service, the Police and the Military. He had not 


done so. He had only expressed his expectations of 
these services of the nation. That did not mean 
that they satisfied those expectations. The Civil 
Services, the Police and the Military including 
Britishers were now in India as_ servants of the 
people. The days when they behaved as masters, 
being in the pay of foreign rulers, were gone. They 
had to be Joyal servants of the Panchayat Raj. 
They had to take orders from the ministers. They 
were to be above corruption and partiality. The 
people on the other hand were expected to give 
full co-operation to the administration. If the 
services failed in their duty, they would be guilty 
of breach of faith and, proper steps would have to 
be taken to rectify the situation. The people had 


every right to ventilate their grievances against 
corrupt members of the services. 


MINORITIES IN EASTERN PAKISTAN 

Some people had come to see him from Eastern 
Pakistan. A large number of Hindus were leaving 
East Bengal. The friends sought Gandhiji’s advice 
in the matter. He could but repeat what he had 
said often enough. It was unbecoming for brave 
men and women to be bullied out of their homes. 
They should stay there and face death rather than 
dishonour or loss of self-respect. They should fear 
none but God. They should defend their religion, 
their honour and their citizens’ rights with their lives. 
If they did not have that courage it was far better 
for them to go away. If they decided to leave East 
Bengal, it was the duty of the upper class Hindus 
such as doctors, lawyers, merchants etc. to see 
that the poor scheduled castes and others went 
first. They should be the last and not the first to 
leave. He could not be in every place at the same 
time. But he could make his voice reach them all. He 
was also asked to appeal to Dr. Ambedkar to tell 
the scheduled castes to die for their religion and 
honour. He gladly did so through the meeting. 

The friends also asked him to tell Suhrawardy 
Saheb to go to Bengal and help Khwaja Saheb in 
the difficult task before him. Suhrawardy Saheb 
was not in Delhi. But. he (the speaker ) had no 
doubt that he (Suhrawardy Saheb) would go to Bengal . 
on his return. The Muslim leaders in East Bengal had 
to produce conditions which would inspire the minority 
community with confidence. It was in the interests 
of all concerned to work for peace. If Pakistan would 
be a purely Muslim State and the Indian Union a 
purely Hindu and Sikh State, with no rights for 
the minorities on either side, it would mean ruin 
for both the States. He hoped and prayed that 
God would give them the wisdom to steer clear of 
the danger. | 
Birla House, New Delhi, 17-10-'47 

THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to 
several letters and messages from friends expressing 
concern over his persistent cough. His speech 
was broadcast and so was the cough which was 
often troublesome in the evening and in the open. 
For the last four days, however, the cough had 
been on the whole less troublesome and he hoped 

( Continued on p. 386) 
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A PUZZLE 
@By M..K. Gandhi ) 
A friend writes: 

“It would be well not to discuss even by 
way of joke the possibility of a war between 
our two States. But you have gone so far as to 
express the opinion that in the event of a war 
between the two, the Muslims of the Union 
should fight against those of Pakistan. Does it 
not then follow that the Hindus and other non- 
Muslims should do likewise ? Now if such a war 
arises out of the communal question, no argu- 
ment is likely to make the Muslims of the 
Union fight those of Pakistan and likewise the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of Pakistan. If, however, a 
war takes place between the two for other than 
the communal cause, you will not contend that 


the Hindus of Pakistan and the Muslims of the 
Union should fight Pakistan. ”’ 


It is undoubtedly true that the possibility of -a 
war between the two States should not be discussed 
by way of a joke. The adverb ‘even’ does not fit 
in. For, if the possibility be a reality, it would be 
a duty to discuss it. It might be folly not to do so. 

It is my firm opinion that the rule that applies to 
the Muslims of the Union must in the same circum- 
stance apply to the Hindus and other non-Muslims 
of Pakistan. I have expressed this view in my after- 
prayer speeches as also in my talks with friends here. 

Of course, behind the opinion lies a train of 
reasoning. Loyalty cannot be evoked to order. If 
circumstances do not warrant it, it may be said to 
be impossible to achieve. There is a large number 
ef people who do not believe in the possibility of 
such genuine loyalty and hence laugh out my 
opinion. Surely, there is nothing to laugh at in 
conceiving such a possibility. The Muslims of the 
Union will fight those of Pakistan when they 
regard it as a duty, in other words, when it is 
clear to them that they are being fairly treated in 
the Union and that the non-Muslims are not so 


treated in Pakistan. Such a state is not .beyond 
the range of possibility. 

Similarly, if the non-Muslims of Pakistan clearly 
feel that they are being fairly treated there and 
that they can reside there in safety and yet the 
Hindus of the Union maltreat the minorities, the 
minorities of Pakistan will naturally fight the 
majority in the Union. Then the minorities will not 
need any argument to induce them to do their duty. 

It was our misfortune that the country was 
divided into two parts. The division was avowedly 
by reason of religious cleavage. Behind it might be 
economic and other causes. They could not have 
brought out the cleavage. The poison that fills the 
air atose also from the same communal cause. 
Irreligion masquerades as feligion. It sounds nice 
to say that it would have been better if there had 
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been no communal question. But how could the 
fact be undone ? 

It has been repeatedly asked whether in the 
event of a war between the two, the Muslims of 
the Union will fight against the Muslims of Pakistan 
and the Hindus of one against those of the other. 
However unlikely it may appear at present, there 
is nothing inherently impossible in the conception. 
There is any day more risk in distrusting the 
profession of loyalty than in trusting it and coura- 
geously facing the danger of trusting. The question 
can be more convincingly put in this way: Will the . 
Hindus ever fight the Hindus and the Muslims their 
coreligionists for the sake of truth and justice’? It 


can be answered by a counter question: Does not 
history provide such instances ? 


In solving the puzzle the great stumbling block 
in the way is that truth is at a discount. Let us 
hope that in this holocaust some there are who 
will stand firm in their faith in the victory of truth. 

New Delhi, 17-10-'47 
( Rendered from the original in Gujarati ) 


ORISSA — THE LAND OF HOPE AND 
PROMISE 


Orissa has been the most neglected Province of 
India. It has suffered from poverty, oppression and 
floods. Twenty years ago Deenabandhu Andrews 
arranged for me to spend a few days in Orissa, 
studying the causes .of the heavy opium consumption 
in the towns of Balasore and Cuttack. The Mahanadi 
river had just been in flood—as it has been every 
two or three years. There was widespread damage 
and people had been drowned. Deenabandhu 
Andrews helped to organize relief. But he had to 
fight the’ local Government, who did not wish the 
miseries of the Province to be published to the 
world. They accused him of exaggeration. A few 
months later Gandhiji visited Orciss@; and Andrews, 
who accompanied him, described how the people 
were living under such fear of the authorities that 
they did not dare to approach their beloved leader. 

More recently, some ten years ago, I heard from 
Agatha Harrison of the pitiable plight of the 
refugees who were so harassed in one of the Orissa 
States that they fled over the frontier into 


-the Provincial territory. At that time Orissa was 


under its first Congress Ministry. 

Twenty years ago my host in Balasore was a 
_worker, Harekrishna Mehtab. 
Today he is the Prime Minister of free Orissa and 
I have just been his guest again. It is too soon 
to say that the people of Orissa are free of their 
poverty and wide-spread diseases of malnutrition; 
but fear has gone and the future is full of hope. 

Harekrishna Mehtab believes that a truly 
democratic government is one in which the majority 
rules with the consent of the minority. He is 
trying to put this principle into practice. Soon 
after the Calcutta massacres of last summer, 
rumours spread of communal murders in Orissa; but 
the rumours were false and were quickly nipped 
in the bud. The Muslim minority is small, but it is 
loyal in its support of the Government’s measures. 

Ninety years ago measures were proposed for 
harnessing the dangerous Mahanadi river. Again 
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and again in the intervening years fresh plans have 
been advanced, always to be pigeon-holed on the 
ground of excessive cost. 

Now at last a really adequate, multi-purpose 
Mahanadi-harnessing scheme has been adopted, 
based in some respects on the notable precedent 
of the Tennessee Valley authority. The foundation 
stone of the Hirakud dam was laid eighteen months 


ago, but at that time the feelings of the local 


s 


- industries, though the 
may become the “Pittsburg of Orissa’ 


population had not been sufficiently considered. 
Some of the local zamindars stirred the people 
neat Sambalpur, who must move from their lands, 
to make protests. Recently the Hirakud dam project, 
with all the technical reports and a. wonderful 
series of maps, has been published. The members 
of the Provincial Assembly have had time to study 
it. After a series of prolonged discussions between 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues and the 
critics of the scheme, the Assembly endorsed the 
project by a unanimous vote at the end ot August 
and in the interesting discussion of the project, 
the leader of the local Muslim League was one of 
its most ardent supporters. 


If all goes well, the dam will be completed and 


the canals built in five years. After that, floods and 


droughts should be for ever banished from Orissa. 
Large uncultivated areas will be cultivable. The water 
power will be suffjcient to supply a number of new 
suggestion that Sambalpur 
* will not 
appeal to anyone who knows Pittsburg. One of the 
first factories is to be a cement factory, supplying 


‘the cement for the dam and for all the needs of 


Orissa and the neighbouring provinces. For, there is 


an excellent supply of limestone close to Sambalpur. 


Orissa is, indeed, potentially rich with untapped 


’ mineral resources of great variety. The new Govern- 


ment is not falling into the error of supposing 
that everyone will be happy if factories*and mines 
spread all over their fair land. They know that 
their first duty is to care for the humble villagers. 
Thus, the first step in the Hirakud dam project is 


the provision of good land and the building of good 


villages for the peasants whose lands will be flooded. 
Within a few years it may be hoped that the 


Orissa States will see their way to fuse their 


administration with the Province. 


Orissa is justly famous for its beautiful textiles. 
The modernization of Orissa need not interfere 
with this and other indigenous crafts. Old and 
new can help one another. Those who know 
Harekrishna Mehtab and his colleagues will expect 
great things of them in the next ten years; and it 
was a happy thought to appoint Dr. Katju as the 
first Governor of free Orissa. 

A visit to Orissa today gives one a vivid sense 
of what free India can become. I have been writing 
this in Delhi, at the end of a day spent in visiting 
the tragic refugee camps. Even that sight cannot 
blot out the vision of hope. Black clouds still fill 
parts of the Indian sky; but light comes out of 
Orissa. May the light overcome the darkness. 


New Delhi, 1-9-'47 HORACE ALEXANDER 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 

Q. In case the UNO fails to do justice by the 
Indians in South Africa, what line of action would 
you advise the South African Indians to take ? 

A. I cannot even think of failure in satyagraha. 
It never fails. This is my firm belief. 

Q. What effect do you think the failure of the 
UNO to deal justly with the South African-Indian 
dispute will have on the future of that organization ? 

A. If the UNO fails to deal justly with the 
South African-Indian dispute, the UNO will lose 
its prestige. I have no doubt that the UNO can 
prosper only if it is just. 

Q. And what will be the effect of the failure 
on the world? 

A. About the effect on the world no one knows. 
At least I do not. 

Q. Racial inequality must be removed if there 
is to be peace in the world. What is your advice 
to those who agree with this but do nothing to 
fight the evil of racial inequality ? 

A. Those who agree that racial inequality must 
be removed and yet do nothing to fight the evil 
are impotent. I cannot have anything to say to 
such people. After all the underdogs will have to 
earn their own salvation. 

Q. What remedy do you propose for the elimi- 
nation of racial prejudice and antagonisms from 
the affairs of mankind ? 

A. The solution is largely in India’s hands. If 
everything is all right in India internally, she is 


likely to play an effective part in straightening up 
affairs. 


Q. What message have you for our countrymen 
overseas living in a distracted world ? 

A. The spirit of India at its best should be 
exhibited by each one in his own person. Our 
shortcomings must be buried in India. 

(Gandhiji’'s answers from the daily Press) 


An Opportunity Lost? 
The staple diet of the British is meat. The 
war upset all customs and traditions. The most 


conservative of customs is the menu. Yet the force 
of circumstances has compelled the British to make 


‘drastic changes in the kind of food they eat. 


Naturally, in a meat-based diet cereals play only 
a secondary role. Still their Ministry of Food is 
wide awake to the needs of the nation. Today, the 
one time fashionable white bread is unprocurable. 
They had realized the folly of throwing away 
nutritive parts of food while the nation. is 
experiencing a shortage of food stuffs. Brown 
whole meal bread rules the day. 

Our country affords a_ striking contrast to this. 
Ours is a cereal-based diet in which cereals play 
the leading role. Masses of our people exist on 
nothing but rice, wheat and other cereals. Our 
Ministry of Food is so weak-kneed that even the 
Government ration shops have only polished rice 
for the people. Have we not lost a golden oppor- 
tunity of banning rice mills and thus increasing 
the nutritive value of the food the masses eat? 
Is it too late to act even now ? ji Cok 
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it would soon disappear completely. The reason for 


the persistence of the cough had been that he had 
refused all medical treatment. Dr. Sushila had said 
that if at the outset he had taken penicillin he would 
have been alright in three days. Otherwise, it would 
take him three weeks to get over it. He did not doubt 
the efficacy of penicillin but he believed too that 
Ramanama was the sovereign remedy for all ills and, 
therefore, superseded all other remedies. In the 
midst of the flames that surrounded him on all 
sides, there was all the greater need for a burning 
faith in God. God alone could enable people to put 
down the fire. If He had to take work from Gandhiji, 
He would keep him alive, otherwise He would 
‘carry him away. 

They had just heard the bhajan in which the 
poet had exhorted man to stick to Ramanama. He 
alone was the refuge of man. Therefore, in the 
present crisis he wished to throw himself entirely 


on God and not accept medical aid for a physical 
ailment. 


BLANKETS 

He expressed satisfaction at the rate at which 
blankets and quilts were being received. They would 
soon be distributed to people in need. 

REMOVE CONTROLS 

The committee appointed by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad had finished its deliberations. It -was to 
consider the question of food only. But he (Gandhiji’) 
had expressed his opinion sometime ago that‘control 
over food and cloth should be removed without 
further delay. The war was over. Yet the prices 
“were going up. There was food in the ‘country 
and cloth too. Yet it did not reach the people. It 
was a sad state of affairs. The Government was 
trying to spoon-feed the people. Instead of that the 
people should be thrown on their own resources. 
The Civil Service was used to carrying on work 
from their offices. The red tape and the files 
controlled their activity. They had never come in 
contact with the peasants. They did not know them. 
He wished they would be humble enough to 
recognize the change that had come over the 
people. Their initiative should not be strangled by 
the controls. They should be allowed to be self- 
reliant. Democracy should not result in making them 
helpless. Supposing that the worst fears were 


realized and removal of controls made the situation 
worse, there was nothing to prevent them from 


reyerting to them. Personally he believed that it 
would greatly ease the situation. The people would 
begin to exert themselves to solve the problems 
and have little time to quarrel among themselves. 
SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 

He had received a telegram thanking him for 
his remarks about satyagraha in South Africa. He 
had merely stated what he believed to be the truth. 


There was no defeat in satyagraha, there was no- 


turning back. He quoted the first line of the late 
Pundit Rambhajadatt’s verses — ‘“* We will die rather 
than accept defeat.” The author had written those 
lines at the time of the martial law in the Punjab, 
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when the people there were subjected to unheard- 
of indignities. But the lines were for all time. The 
condition always was that the cause must be true 
and just. Even a handful of satyagrahis was enough 
to vindicate the honour of India. 

They had also asked him to appeal -for funds. 
The Indians in South Africa were not a poor 
community. But he could understand the wants of the 
few'passive resisters. India was today passing through 
a financial crisis. The fratricide and the mass 
migration had resulted in loss of crores of revenue. 
He had not the heart to ask Indians under the 
present circumstances to give financial assistance 
to the passive resisters. But if anyone was prepared ~ 
to give financial help, he would be glad. There 
were, however, large numbers of Indians overseas 
in East Africa, Mauritius and other places. Most 
of them were well off and there was no question 
of Hindu-Muslim differences amongst them. They 
were all Indians and he expected them to send 
money to their brethren in South Africa, who were 
fighting for the cause of Indian honour. Those 
engaged in satyagraha did not want luxuries. They 
just wanted money for the bare necessities of life. 
It was the duty of the Indians overseas to give the 
necessary assistance. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 18-10-'47 
BLANKETS SENT TO KURUKSHETRA 

Speaking after the prayers Gandhiji said that 
he was glad to be able to report that more 
blankets and money were received. He hoped that 
if blankets came in at this rate, there would be no 
difficulty in providing them for all the needy 
refugees. He was also glad that Sardar Patel had 
issued a similar. appeal. Gandhiji stated that 
Dr. Sushila Nayyar, who has been working for the 
comforts of the refugees, had left for Kurukshetra 
in the morning along with Mrs. Mathai, Mrs. R. 
Saran and Mrs. Krishnabai. She had _ taken 
with her a large number of blankets and ‘clothings 
for the refugees. 

e THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

Gandhiji then mentioned the letters he had 
been receiving in connection. with the opinion ~ 
expressed by him about the adoption of Hindustani 
as the national language... He-had no doubt that 
Hindustani would be the best suited interprovincial 
language for all Indians. Neither persianized Urdu 
nor sanskritized Hindi could easily.be understood 
by the masses. With the end of British Raj, the 
English language had to goas the common medium 
of speech or the court language. It was a 
usurpation. He honoured the English language in 
its own place: It could never become en 
national language. An esteemed friend had, however, 
suggested that the English language was soon going - 
to be displaced from the position that did not 
belong to it. But his harping on the subject, the 
writer feared, might transfer the dislike of the 
language to the people who spoke it, i. e., the 
English. The writer knew that if any such 
mishap occurred, he ( Gandhiji) would be cut 
to the quick so much so that he might even 
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go mad swith grief over the unexpected tragedy: 
The warning was timely. The audience should 
know that he always made a distinction between 
the doer and his deed. The deed might be worthy 
of dislike, never the doer. He was reminded that 
he knew that the distinction was rarely borne in 


_mind. Men generally confused the deed with the’ 


doer and the orbit of condemnation included both 


the doer and the deed. The writer also warned 


him that he ( Gandhiji) had to make allowance 
for the Anglo-Indians, the Goans and others with 
whom English had become the mother tongue. 
Did Gandhiji ever contemplate that these would be 
suddenly dismissed for want of knowledge of Hindi 


_ or Hindustani whichever finally became the inter- 


provincial speech? The writer knew that he 


~ (Gandhiji ) would never entertain any such idea. 


Gandhiji said that the writer was correct in his 
fear. Nevertheless, he did expect that within a 
given period they would all attain a working know- 
ledge of Hindustani. No oppression should be felt 
by the minorities, however small they might be. 
There was need for the gentlest handling of all 


-. such questions. 


The same earnest friend had reminded him 
that his (Gandhiji's) insistence on the two 
scripts was likely to displace both and make room 
for the Roman script. The friend had partiality for 
the Roman script. He ( Gandhiji ) did not share it. 
Nor did he fear that the two scripts would ever 
be displaced by the Roman. He did not wish to 
enter into argument over the question. He simply 
referred to the subject to show that their 
nationalism was poor stuff if it shirked the learning 
of the two scripts. Their love of their country should 
make the learning of the two scripts a matter of 
joy. He instanced the example of Sheikh Abdulla 
Saheb who ‘informed him only that afternoon 
that during his imprisonment in Kashmir he was 
able with ease to learn Hindi and the nagari script. 
What the Sheikh Saheb was able to do, was surely 
equally easy for other nationalists. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 19-10-'47 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji announced that 
since the days were getting shorter, people were 
finding 6. _p. m. too late to attend the prayers. 
Therefore, from Monday the prayers would be 
held at 5-30 p. m. instead of 6. p. m. 


Is IT SWARAJ? 

Betoeiitt to the bhajan of the evening, he said 
that there were touching reminiscences in connec- 
tion with it. Almost all the bhajans in the Bhajanawali 
had ahistory behind them. The collection was made 
by the late Pandit Khare, an ashramite who was 
a musician and a devotee. He was helped by 
Kakasaheb. This particular song was often sung by 
the late Maganlal Gandhi, who was the manager 
of the Ashram at Sabarmati. He had been with 
Gandhiji in South Africa and had given himself to 
the service of the nation. He had a good voice and 
a strong constitution. After his return to India he 


‘lost his robustness. The burden that fell to his lot 


was too heavy for one man. To carry the message 


siigpae AN 


‘God was formless. 
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of constructive work and Swarajto the millions was 
not an easy thing. He often sang this bhajan with 
great pathos. In it the poet expressed his disappoint- 
ment at not seeing God face to face. The night 
of waiting seemed like an age. Maganlal’s God was 
the realization of his dream of Swaraj, i. e., the 
Kingdom of God. That dream seemed far off. It 
could only be realized through constructive work. 
If the people had carried out the constructive 
programme laid before them then, they would not be 
witnessing the scenes that they were witnessing to- 
day. Swaraj was said to have been achieved on the 
15th of August last. He could not call it Swaraj. In 
Swaraj brothers could not fly at each others’ 
throats. A free India aspired to be friends with all. 
It aspired to own no enemies in the whole world. 
But alas! today her own sons, the Hindus and the 
Sikhs on the one side and the Muslims on the other 
were thirsting for one another’s blood. 

Gandhiji told them all this in order to impress 
upon them that if they wanted to realize their 
dream of real Swaraj, they had to feel a constant 
yearning for it like the late Shri Maganlal Gandhi. 
Man imagined Him in various 
forms. If they wanted to see God in the form of 
Rama Raj, the first requisite was _ self-introspec- 
tion. They had to magnify their own faults a 
thousandf old and shut their eyes to the taults of 
their neighbours. That was the only way to real pro- 
gress. Today they had fallen. The Hindus and the 
Sikhs were looked upon as enemies by the Muslims 
and vice versa. They had no respect fer.each other’s 
religion. The temples were destroyed and converted 
into mosques, the mosques were destroyed and 
converted into temples. It was a sad state of 
affairs. It could not but lead to destruction of 
both the religions. 


THE ONLY WAY 

How were they to quench the flames? He had 
told them the only method. They had to be correct 
in their behaviour irrespective of what others did. 
He was not unaware of the sufferings of the Hindus 
and the Sikhs in Pakistan. ‘But knowing that he 
wanted to overlook them. Otherwise, he would go 
mad. He would not be able to serve India. They 
were to look upon the Muslims in the Union as their 
blood-brothers. Delhi was said to be at peace. It 
brought him little solace. It was due to the presence 
of the military and the police. There was no love 
lost between the Hindus and the Muslims. The 
hearts were still estranged. He ( Gandhiji) did not 
know whether there were any Muslims in the 
meeting. If there was any, he did not know whether 
he felt at home. Sheikh Abdulla Saheb and some 
Muslim friends were at the prayer meeting the 
day before. So was the widow of Kidwai Saheb’s 
brother, who for no fault of his was murdered 
in cold blood in Mussoorie. He confessed that he 
was uneasy about their presence not because he 
was at all anxious about their persons. He flattered 
himself with the belief that no harm could befall 
them in his presence. But he was not equally sure 
that they could not be insulted. He would have to 
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hang his head in shame if they were insulted in 
any way. Why should there be any such fear about 
Muslim brethren? Surely, they should feel as 
safe among them as they themselves. This could 
not happen until they learnt the art of magnifying 
their own faults and minimizing those of their 
neighbours. All eyes rested on India, which had 
become the hope of Asia and Africa, nay of the 
whole world. If India was to realize the hope, it 
had to stop the fratricide and all Indians had 
to live like friends and brothers. Clean hearts were 
the first condition of that happy state. 


SHORTAGE OF CONSUMER GOODS 


In spite of the fact that the Western economic 
organization has been based on mass production 
on a, large scale by centralized methods for over 
hundred years and working at a feverish rate in the 
most of the European countries and in America, 
we find that those very countries which have taken 
to this method of production are suffering from a 
tremendous shortage of consumer goods. Not only 
the production of Europe itself has not been 
sufficient to meet the demand, but the four corners 
of the earth have been scoured to obtain the 
hoarded material wealth of other countries as well 
and even then we are faced with starvation and 
famine. This phenomenon of a shortage of goods 
caused by a method of production aiming at 
heaping up material wealth resulting in shortage 
of goods for the people, would appear to be 
intensifying as time passes by, and yet the people 
entrusted with the future programme of our country 
are ardently following the Western countries. It 
seems to us clear as day light that if we take the 
same steps as they have done, we shall reach the 
same destination and hence it is the duty of every 
citizen to study the reasons for this extraordinary 
phenomenon. 


Production, if it is to satisfy the demand, should 
take into consideration the various forms of demand 
and if such production is calculated to meet all 
that demand, then there will be a surplus, but if 
the demand exceeds the production there will be 
a short supply. Therefore, the present shortage of 
consumer goods in Europe suggests that there is 
a factor of demand which has been overlooked. 
If this factor could be dealt with, then only it is 
possible to meet the full needs of the various 
countries. It does not require any deep study 
to discover the fact that this missing factor is 
war. The centralized methods of production have 
been based on the proposition of the control of 
sources of raw materials and markets for: finished 
goods. At both these points violence is necessary 
to.enable the manufacturers to lord it over the 
raw material producers and the consumers. Hence 
it is that war has become an essential part of this 
productive machinery. Unfortunately, the powers 
that be have not taken into consideration the 
demands of war and, therefore, what is produced 
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in peace time in large quantities proves to be 
absolutely insufficient to meet the demands created 
during war time. The last two global- wars have 
proved to be voracious consumers. The destruction 
that has taken place has been much greater than 
the productive power of the machinery evolved 
during peace time. Hence, if we aim at an ample 
supply of consumer goods, we have to switch over 
to a method in which war does not figure as an. 
integral part of the machinery of production. 

The leading materialistic nations of the world 
are not, or do not choose to be, cognisant of this 
fact and they are again leading the people in the 
wrong direction. An American -news item states 
that great preparations are being made for a 
possible war in three new dimensions. President 
Truman’s Scientific Research Board has reported 
that “it was pouring out” vast sums for the deve- 
lopment of guided missles, jet and rocket aircraft, 
atomic weapons, agents of poison and _ bacterio- 


' logical warfare and a host of electronic °devices. 


It is stated that among the more significant 
electronic developments is the revolutionary Radar 
fire control system. The Federal Agencies are 
spending 624 million dollars this year on these 
various “ scientific’ projects. More than five sixths 
of this total is to be spent on war research. The © 
armed forces are now relying heavily upon such 
research and development as vital to the effective 
prosecution of their programme. When the best 
brains of a country are being prostituted into the 
paths of destruction, can it be any wonder that 
the world is suffering from ‘a shortage of consumer 
goods? Until our leaders wake up to the fact 
and organize the country on a sane basis, eschewing 
all forms of wanton~ destruction from their 
programme, it is not possible to expect palmy days 
in front of us. 

It should seem futile for India to follow the 
Western economic systems that have produced the 
results that we see all around us. We have, there- 
fore, to evolve a system which will produce more © 
than our demand. It may not present such glowing 
pictures to ensnare the population, but it may 
prove to be, in the long run, a wiser course, bring- 
ing in peace and prosperity to the producers them- 
selves and to the people around them. ) 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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WHERE AHIMSA, WHERE KHADI? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
A correspondent from Kathiawad writes: 

“ Like as in many districts or provinces so 
in Kathiawad people are fast withdrawing their 
faith in khadi and ahimsa. Many Congressmen 
and Gandhites seem to argue how non-violence 
can work in matters political.” 


The writer of the letter enters into a number 
of arguments giving illustrations. I have, however 
satisfied myself with giving the dominant sentences 
in the letter. In them are embedded three 
errors : 

I have been explaining of late that neither in 
Kathiawad nor in other parts of India had people 
real faith in non-violence or hadi. It is true that 
I deceived myself into the belief that people were 
being wedded to non-violence with khadi as its 
symbol. As a matter of fact in the name of non- 
violence people observed the outward peace of the 
impotent. They had never even attempted to drive 
violence from their hearts. He who runs can see 
for himself the verification of this fact. It had 
become patent to everyone, when I went to Rajkot 
in connection with the Rajkot imbroglio, that there 
was no Rama in Rajkot and, therefore, Kathiawad. 
Hence, it is hardly apt tosay that their faith is on 
the wane now-a-days. 


It is equally improper to question now the 
efficacy of non-violence in matters political. What 
was the people’s fight against the foreign power, 
if it was not a political matter? Indeed, the dis- 
graceful fight between brother and brother that 
we are witnessing today is much less political. 
Today, irreligion is stalking the country in the 
name of religion. Even the outward peace that we 
were able to observe in the fight against the foreign 
power is conspicuous by its absence today. 


The third error consists in the distinction the 
correspondent makes between Congressites and 
Gandhites. It has no foundation in fact. If there is 
one Gandhite, it must be me. I hope, however, that I 
am humble enough not to arrogate any such claim. 
Gandhite means a worshipper of Gandhi. There must 
be a God to worship. But I have never arrogated 
to myself any such claim. Hence, there can be no 


‘ devotee of mine. Moreover, how can it be said 


that those who call themselves Gandhites are not 
also Congressites ? There are innumerable servants 
of the Congress although they are not four anna 
members with their names registered in a Congress 
register. The reader should know that I myself 
belong to that category. Hence, it is contended 
that the distinction made by my correspondent is 
meaningless. | have repeatedly said that I have 
neither part nor say in many things that are going 
on in the country today. It is no secret that the 
Congress willingly satd goodbye to non-violence 
when it accepted power. Again, I firmly believe 
that the method of rationing of food and clothing 
is highly injurious for the country. If I had my 
way, I wouk¥ not buy a grain of foodstuff from 
outside India. It is my firm belief that even today 
there is enough foodstuff in the country. Only the 
villagers have felt compelled to conceal the cereals 
and pulses-under the insufferable control. Again, 
if people follow me, there would be no deadly 
quarrel between the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
Muslims. The plain matter of fact is that I am not 


the current coin that, I had fancied, 
Mine 


I once was. 
is a voice in the wilderness. : 


As for khadi, it has a kind of a place if we 
tear it from its root which is ahimsa. It no longer 
occupies the proud place of being the symbol par 
excellence of ahimsa. Those who being in_ the 
political field support khadi do so because it has 
attained that vogue. Today three cheers belong not 
to khadi but to mill cloth for we labour under the 
delusion that but for the manufactures from our 
mills, millions would have to go naked. Can there 
be a greater hallucination than this? We grow 
enough cotton in the country. We have any 
number of handlooms and spinning wheels. India 
is not unused to the art of hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving, but somehow or other the fear has 
seized us that the millions will not take to hand- 
spinning and weaving hand-spun yarn for their own 
needs. A haunted man will detect fear even when 
there is no cause for it. And do we not know that 
many more die of fright than of the actual disease, 
the very name of which has given them the 
fright ? 


New Delhi, 25-10-'47 
( Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 
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GANDHIJP?S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Birla House, New Delhi, 20-10-47 
Is Ir THE LAST CRIME ? 

The Rajkumari informed me last night after 
prayers that a Muslim Health Officer was butchered 
yesterday, while he was on duty. He was, she told 
me, a good, conscientious officer. He leaves a 
widow and children. The widow was so distracted 
that her one wish was that she and her children 
were also similarly butchered, now that their care- 
taker and bread-winner was removed from their 
midst by cruel hands. 

I told you only last evening that all was not 
well with Delhi as it appeared on the surface. So 
long as tragedies, such as I have described, continue 
to occur, there is little ground for rejoicing over 
the silence that reigns on the surface in Delhi. 
Is it the silence of the grave as was once said of 
the surface silence during his Viceroyalty by the 
then Lord Irwin, now Lord Halifax ? g 

The Rajkumari added that it was no easy task 
to get together a sufficient number of Muslim 
friends who would perform the burial rites’ in 
strict accord with the Quran. 

This narrative must cause any sensitive mind, as 
it causes me, a shudder. Should Delhi come to 
such a pass? It is a sure sign of cowardice for 
_the majority to dread a minority however power- 
ful it might be. 

I hope that the authorities will trace the per- 
petrators of the crime and bring them to justice. 

If it was the last of such crimes, I should have 
little to say, deplorable though even such a crime 
would always be. But I very much fear that it is a 


pointer. The conscience of Delhi must be quickened, 


by it. 
MORE BLANKETS RECEIVED 

Money for blankets continues to pour in. My 
thanks go out to all the donors. It is good, too, 
that not one donation is ear-marked for this 
community or that. 

AN OPEN LETTER 

It is my painful duty to draw attention to 
another menace, if it be one. A Britisher writes 
in an open letter “ To whom it may concern” 

“ Several of us are living in a lonely spot 
in a disturbed area. We are pure British and 
for years we have devoted ourselves at great 
personal sacrifice to the welfare of the people 
Sr tisccouptry © sts ca. We now find that a 
Secret word has gone out that all the British 
left in India are to be murdered. I read in the 
newspapers Pandit Nehru’s assurance that the 
Government will protect the persons and _ pro- 
perty of all loyal citizens of the State. But 
there is no protection for persons living in little 
country places or almost none. None at all for 
us. It is a physical impossibility.” 

There is much else in this open letter which 
can be quoted with advantage. I have reproduced 
enough to warn us of the lurking danger. Of 
course, it may be only a scare and there may be 
nothing beyond it. There may be no secret circular. 


‘promise of protection by authority 


There is, however, prudence in not disregarding 
such warnings. I am hoping that the writer’s fears 
are wholly groundless. I agree with him that all 
in isolated 
places is vain. It simply cannot be done,no matter 
how efficient the military and police machine may- 
be, which, it must be admitted it is not at present. ° 
Protection must come first from within, i. e. from 
rock-like ‘faith in God and secondly from the 
goodwill of the neighbouring population. If neither 
is present, the best and the safest way is to leave 
India’s inhospitable shore. Things have not come 
to such a pass. The duty of all of us is to’ regard 
with special attention all the Britishers who choose 
to remain in India as its faithful servants. They 
must be free from every kind of insult or disregard. 
The Press and public bodies have to be circumspect 
in this as in many other respects if we are to 
render a good account of ourselves as a free and 
self-respecting nation. Those who respect themselves 
cannot make good the claim if they will not 
respect their neighbours, however few or insignificant 
they may be. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 21-10-'47 
ANOTHER CRIME 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said he had 
heard of another sad incident. It was not a communal 
murder. The victim was a Hindu Government 
officer. A soldier shot him dead, because he 
would not act as he was directed. This tendency 
to use the gun on the slightest pretext was 
a grave portent. There were barbarous people 
in the world, with whom life had no value. They 
shot dead human beings as they would shoot down 
birds or beasts. Was free India to be in that 
category? Man had not the power to create life, 
hence he had no right to take it. Yet the Muslims 
murdered the Hindus and the Sikhs and vice versa. 
When this cruel game was finished, the blood lust 
was bound to result in the Muslims slaughtering the 
Muslims and the Hindus and the Sikhs slaughtering 
the members of their own communities themselves. 
Gandhiji hoped they would never reach that 
savage state. That was their fate, unless they 
(both the States) pulled themselves together and 
set things right before it was too late. 


No INTERFERENCE WITH LAW 

Gandhiji then referred to another question. In 
some places authority had arrested several people 
who were implicated in rioting. Under the old 
regime people appealed to the Viceroy for clemency, 
who had to follow prescribed rules however faulty 
they were. Now they appealed to their ministers. 
Were they to act according to their own sweet 
will? He thought not. The ministers could not 
act capriciously. They were bound to let the law 
take its own course. Clemency of the State had 
a definite place and had to be exercised under 
due safeguard. The only way such cases could be 
withdrawn was by complainants appealing to the 
courts concerned to release the prisoners concerned. 
Heinous crimes did not admit of such easy dis- 
charges. In such cases it was not enough for the 
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complainants to abstain from giving evidence 
against the accused.. The latter had to confess 
their crimes and ask for mercy. And if there was 
sincere co-operation from the complainants free 
pardon was a possibility. What he wanted to stress 
was that no minister had the right to interfere 
with the course of justice even for his dearest 
ones. It was the function of democracy to make 
justice cheap and expeditious and to ensure all 
possible purity in the aUministration. But for 
ministers to dare to replace or influence courts of 
justice was the very negation of democracy and law. 

A friend had warned Gandhiji that as_ his 
speeches were recorded on the Radio, he should 
not talk for more than 15 minutes at the outside. 
He appreciated the warning. He had, therefore, 
cut down further remarks and hoped thenceforth 
to follow the practice. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 22-10-'47 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that he 
was still receiving blankets and money for blankets. 
He was glad for the generous nature underlying 
the gift. 

A PARAGRAPH FROM AN URDU DAILY 

A friend had read out a passage from an Urdu 
daily to him in the afternoon. He hardly ever read 
Urdu newspapers. He knew Urdu but he could not 
read it with the required ease. Friends read out to 
him passages from Urdu newspapers from time to 
time. In the paragraph that was read out to him 
that day, the editor had stated among other inciting 
things that the Hindus were determined to turn 
out the Muslims from the Union. They must either 
go or have their heads cut off. He hoped that it 
reflected the opinion of the editor only. If it 
reflected the opinion of a substantial section of the 
public, it was a matter of great shame, and anxiety 
for the very existence of India. He had told them 
the consequences of this ruinaqus policy the previous 
evening. It was bound to lead to the Hindus and 
the Sikhs killing each other ultimately. A friend had 
told him that a start in that direction had already 


been made. The newspapers hadtaken the place of 


_ the Gita, the Bible and the Quran with the people. For 


them the printed sheet was gospel truth. The fact 
threw a great responsibility on the editors and 
newswriters. The kind of stuff that was read out 


_ to him that afternoon should never be allowed to 


be published. Such newspapers should be banned. 
WITHER STATES ? 

Another friend had spoken to him of the chaos 

that was to be found in the States. The British 


exercised a certain amount of control over the 


States. With the lapse of paramountcy that was 
gone. The Sardar had taken the place but he had 
not the might of the British bayonet to help him. 
It was true that most of them had acceded to the 
Indian Union. Nevertheless, they did not feel bound 
to the Central Government. Many fancied that 
they were freer than under British suzerainty to 
treat the ryots as they chose. He himself belonged 
to a State and was a friend of the Princes. As 
such he wished to warn the Princes that the only 


way to save themselves was to become real trustees 
for their people. They could not live as autocratic 
rulers. They could not annihilate their people. 
Whatever might be in store for India, if any of 
the Princes dreamt of becoming absolute rulers, 
they were greatly mistaken. They could only live 
on the goodwill of their people. The millions of 
India had resisted the might of the British Empire 
and won their freedom. Today they seemed to have 
gone mad. Let not the Princes follow suit. Auto- 
cracy, profligacy and deunkenness would’ lead to 
sure ruin. 
DUSSEHRA AND BAKR ID . 

F Vasey Gandhiji referred to the approaching 
festivals of Dussehra and Bakr Id. Everyone was 
anxious. In the Indian Union, trouble, if it arose, 
could only be started by the Hindus. He reminded 
them of the origin of the Dussehra festival. It was 
to commemorate the victory of Rama over Ravana. 
Durga Puja meant worship of the all-pervading 
Shakti. The ten days were followed by Bharat 
Milap. All this connoted self-restraint not lenience. 
The nine days were the days of fasting and prayer. 
His mother used to fast during these nine days. 
They, her children, were taught to _ practise 
as much abstinence as they could. Were they to 
celebrate the sacred occasion by killing and harrassing 
their brothers ? The Muslims in the Union, including 
the Nationalist Muslims, did not know what was 
in store for them on the morrow. Were they to 
five in the Union on pain of being forcibly converted ? 
The last state was worse than the first. He had 
protested against forcible.conversions of the Hindus 
and the Sikhs to Islam. He would expect them to 
prefer death to forcible conversions. The same thing 
applied to the Muslims. He had no use for people 
who could change their religion like their clothes. 
They would not be an asset to any religion. 
Hinduism could rot be saved by following any of 
the three alternatives. The only honourable way 
was for those in the Union to live as _ brothers. 
Let them shed all enmity and “bitterness on the 
occasion of these festivals. Then he would proceed 
to Pakistan with renewed self-confidence. He could 
not be satisfied until every Hindu and Sikh 
returned to his home in safety and honour and 
the Muslims did likewise. : 
Birla House, New Delhi, 23-10-'47 

To REFUGEES STAYING WITH FRIENDS 

Gandhiji read out a note written to him by 
two refugees from Rawalpindi. They were staying 
with friends in the city. They had lost everything 
and wanted to know if there was any means of 
people like them getting blankets or quilts. Gandiji’s 
reply was that free blankets and quilts were meant 
for really destitute refugees who were staying in 
the refugee camps. It was the duty of friends and 
relatives to supply covering for those staying with 
them. But he could well imagine the difficulty of 
those who were hardly able to make the two ends 
meet. They could not give blankets to those staying 
with them. He was clear that there should be some 


means of helping such people. The difficulty was 
( Continued on p. 394) 
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OF NEW UNIVERSITIES 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


There seem to be a mania for establishing new 
universities in the provinces. Gujarat wants one 
for Gujarati, Maharashtra for Marathi, Carnatic 
for Kannad, Orissa for Oriya, Assam for Assami and 
what not. I do believe that there should be such 
universities if these rich provincial languages and 
the people who speak them are to attain their 
full height. 

At the same time I fear that we betray ourselves 
into undue haste in accomplishing the object. The 
first step should be linguistic political redistribution 
of provinces. Their separate administration will 
naturally lead to the establishment of universities 
where there are none. The province of Bombay 
absorbs three languages : Gujarati, Marathi and 
Kannad and, therefore, stunts their growth. Madras 
absorbs four : Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannad. 
Thus, there is overlapping also. That Andhradesh has 
an Andhra University is true. In my opinion it 
does not occupy the place it would, if Andhra was 
a separate administrative unit, free from foreign 
control. India attained that freedom only two 
months ago. The same thing can be said of the 
Annamalai University. Who can say- that Tamil 
has come to its own in that University ? 

There should be a proper background for new 
universities. They should have feeders in the shape 


of schools and colleges which will impart instruction - 


through the medium of their respective provincial 
languages. Then only can there be a proper milieu. 
University is at the top. A majestic top can only 
be sustained if there is a sound foundation. 
Though we are politically free, we are hardly 
free from the subtle domination of the West. I have 
nothing to say to that school of politicians who 
believe that knowledge can only come from the 
West. Nor do I subscribe to the belief that nothing 
good can come out of the West. I do fear, however, 
that we are unable as yet to come to a correct 
decision in the matter. It is to be hoped that no 
one contends that because we seem to be politi- 
cally free from foreign domination, the mere fact 
gives us freedom from the more. subtle influence 
of the foreign language and foreign thought. Is it 
not wisdom, does not duty to the country dictate, 
that before we embark on new universities we 
should stop and fill our own lungs tirst with the 
ozone of our newly got freedom? A university never 
needs a pile of majestic buildings and treasures of 
gold and silver. What it does need most of all is the 
intelligent backing of public opinion. It should have 


a large reservoir of teachers to draw upon. Its 
founders should be far-seeing. 


In my opinion it is not for a democratic State 
to find money for founding universities, If the people 
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want them they will supply the funds. Universities so 
founded will adorn the country which they represent. 
Where administration is in foreign hands, whatever 
comes to the people comes from top and thus they 
become more and more dependent. Where it is 

broad-based on popular will, everything ~goes from — 
bottom upward and hence it lasts. It is good look- 
ing and strengthens the people. Jn such a democratic 
scheme money invested in the promotion of learning 


gives a tenfold return *to the people even as a 
seed sown in good soil returns a luxuriant crop. 


Universities founded under foreign domination 
have run in the reverse direction. Any other result 
was perhaps impossible. Therefore, there is every 
reason for being cautious about founding new - 


universities till India has digested the newly- 
acquired freedom. 


Then take Hindu-Muslim question. The poison 
has assumed dangerous proportions, such that it is 
difficult to forecast where it will land us. Assume 
that the unthinkable has happened and that not a 
single Muslim can remain in the Union safely and 
honourably and that neither Hindu nor Sikh can 
do likewise in Pakistan. Our education will then wear 
a poisonous form. If, on the other hand, Hindus, 
Muslims and all the others who may belong to 
different faiths can live in either dominion with 
perfect safety and honour, then in the nature of 
things our education will take a shape altogether 
pleasing. Either people. of different faiths having 
lived together in friendship have produced a 
beautiful blend of. cultures, which we shall strive 
to perpetuate and increasingly strengthen the shape, 


or we shall cast about for the day when there 
was only one religion represented in Hindustan 


and retrace our steps to that exclusive culture. It 
is just possible that we might not be able to find 
any such historical date and if we do ‘and we 
retrace our steps, we shall throw our ‘culture back 
to that ugly period and deservedly earn the 
execration of the universe. By way of example, if 
we make the vain attempt to obliterate the Muslim 
period, we shall have to forget that there. was a 


*mighty Juma Masjid in Delhi second to none in 


the world, or that there was a Muslim University 
in Aligarh, or that there was the Taj in Agra, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, or that there 
were the great forts of Delhi and Agra built during 
the Moghal period. We shall then have to rewrite 
our history with that end in view. Surely, today 
we have not the atmosphere which will enable us 
to come to a right conclusion about the conflicting 
choices. Our two months old freedom is struggling 
to get itself shaped. We do not know what shape 
it will ultimately take. Until we know this definitely, 
it -should be enough if we make such changes 
as are possible in the existing universities and 
breathe in our existing educational institutions the 
quickening spirit of freedom. The experience we - 
will thus gain will be helpful when the time is 
ripe for founding new universities. 

Last but not least remains Basic Education. It 
is an infant not more than eight years old. There- 
fore, actual experience does not take us beyond 
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_ what may be termed the matriculation stage. Thus, 
though it is limited in scope, the mind of those who 


are engaged in making the experiment has grown 
far beyond that stage. It would be unwise for any 
educationist to put aside the recommendations of 
a body which has behind it the solid experience of 
eight years. It should be borne in mind that this Basic 
Education has grown out of the atmosphere surround- 
ing us in the country and is in response to it. It is, 


_ therefore, designed to cope with that atmosphere. 
This atmosphere pervades India’s seven hundred 


thousand villages and its millions of inhabitants. 
Forget them and you forget India. India is not to 
be found in her cities. It is in her innumerable 
villages. The cities rose in answer to the réquire- 
ments of foreign domination. They exist as they 
were two months ago, for though foreign rule has 
disappeared, its influence has not and cannot quite 
so suddenly. Thus, I am writing these lines in New 
Delhi. If I know nothing of the villages of India 
how can I draw, sitting here, a true picture of the 
villages ? What applies to me applies more forcibly 


to the ministers. 


Let us now glance atthe fundamentals of Basic 
Education : 

1. All education to be true must be self- 
supporting, that is to say, in the end ‘it will pay 
its expenses excepting the er ae which will 
remain intact. 


2. In it the cunning of the hand will be 
utilized even up to the final stage, that is to 
say, hands of the pupils will be skilfully working 
at some industry for some period during the 

day. 

3. All education must be imparted through 
the medium of.the provincial language. 


4. Inthis there is no room for giving sectional 
religious training. Fundamental universal ethics 
will have full scope. 

5. This education, whether it is confined to 
children or adults, male or female, will find its 
way to the homes of the pupils. 


6. Since millions of students receiving this 


education will consider themselves as of the 
whole of India, they must learn an inter-provincial 
language. This common inter-provincial speech 
can only be Hindustani written in nagari or urdu 
script. Therefore, pupils have to master both the 
_ scripts. r 
Therefore, it is hoped that all educationists will 
come to the conclusion that judicious delay is 
necessary for founding new universities. 
New Delhi, 25-10-'47 
( Adapted from the original in Gujarati ) 
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HOW TO GROW MORE FOOD 
I 
Sometimes things don’t get taken ‘up, just 


because they are so simple. ‘Grow More Food ”’ 
is one such thing. It is not the process of growing 


more food which is the insurmountable hurdle, but 


the job of getting peoples’ minds and hearts drawn 
to the matter. 


Has not Gandhiji told us time after time that 
it is possible for us to make up India’s food 
deficit by our own efforts within the country, and 
that it is wrong for us to look to other countries 
for help? We ought to be ashamed to be sitting 
in this listless manner, making no personal effort, 
and consoling ourselves with the news, which keep 
coming in the papers, of grain-ships reaching us 
from abroad. These grain-ships do not come here 
and deposit grain for nothing! Crores of rupees out 
of India’s hard-squeezed budget have to go out of 
the country for this. And we sit watching! Is this 
the way to build up our new-born liberty ? 

We must pull ourselves together, and stop 
sliding down this slope of degeneration. Everyone. 
can help, from the private individual to the huge 
Government machine : 

1. The people who have not got even an inch 
of land, can collect together old broken pots, pans 


and boxes, put a little earth in them, and raise 
salads and vegetables. 


2. The owners of bungalows and houses can 
supply the city and town markets throughout India 


with green vegetables, roots, potatoes, pumpkins, 
marrows and the like, at reasonable rates. 


3. The municipalities can augment this supply 
(adding grain crops where the land is sufficient ) 
through the cultivation of public gardens, parks, etc. 

4. The Governments can aid the villagers far 
more effectively than they are doing af present, in 
the better development of already. cultivated land. 
These are no new suggestions, but except in a 

few rare cases, they have been quietly slept over, 


while the country has been passing through an 
ever worsening food crisis ! 


We suffer deplorably from big schemes and 
little field-work, big talk and little action. What I 
have suggested above needs no big outlay in money 
or equipment. It needs active human interest. No 
schemes, however heavily financed, will succeed 
without this vital force, and any scheme, even if 
devoid of financial aid, will do wonders if that 
force is present. 

Just see how simple it will be if that active 
human interest is awakened. 

1. The landless folks will be producing anid 
eating, within a few days, crisp, health-giving 
mustard salads, and within a few weeks their 
varandahs and roofs will be edged and _ festooned 
with attractive vegetable bearing plants and creepers. 

2. The owners of bungalows will discuss matters 
with their malis, and the local Agriculture Depart-— 
ment Officers. They will then supply their malis 
with the necessary seeds and manures, and will 
themselves give their spare time to working in’ 
their gardens. ( Better health owing to the fresh 
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air and exercise gained in the garden will be a 
pleasant by-product.) The money spent on seeds 


and manures will be far more than covered by the 
value of the garden produce, 


3. The municipalities will turn their mals’ 
activities from flower and lawn-grass cultivation to 
food production, and they will draw from the city 
public squads of volunteer workers who will take 
their air and exercise by working on the land in 
these municipal grounds. It will become the pride 
of the city folk to lend a voluntary hand in the 
cultivation of their city’s soil. Here again the produce 
will more than repay the cost. Labour is what 
puts up the price of production, and labour does 
not have to be counted in this situation. The malis 
are already there, spending their time on work 
which brings in no returns, and the rest of the 
labour will be voluntary. 

4, The Government assistance to the villagers 
is a much bigger job, but without any increased 
finances great strides can be made when once that 
vital force, the active human interest is. awakened 
in the Government departmental staff. From the 
Secretaries of Departments, sitting in the Secretariates 
down to the smallest officials in the field-work, 
they have the wrong outlook, and the wrong 
approach. The vast Government machinery is such, 
that, if a good man gets into it, he has either to 
deteriorate or get out. The big officers: are paid too 
much, and the petty officials are paid too little, and 
all have to maintain an artificial standard of living 
and dress. Lazy indifference nurtured by red-tapism, 

: inefficiency, curruption, and lack of living contact 
with the masses, are characteristics which the 
Government machine inevitably develops in_ its 
employees. So the pre-requisite for any ‘successful 
“ Grow More Food” scheme, through Government; 
is cleansed and completely reorientated Government 
machinery. It is not a case of the Governments 
spending more money, but of the Development 
Departments spending the money already at their 
disposal, in the right way, without the delays, and 

' wastes and wrong approaches at present prevailing. 
The drawing up of development schemes which is 
atb- present going on at the Centre and in the 
Provinces, is -putting the cart before the horse. The 
first scheme, which has to be thought out and put 
into action, is the creation of administrative 
machinery which will be able successfully to imple- 
ment the Development schemes. Everywhere in the 
Government circles I find the admission that the 
machine is bad, but because of the nature of the 
problem, everyone tries to evade the fact that 
revolutionary changes need to be carried out. To 
talk of big schemes without openly facing up to 

_ this fact, is to hoodwink the public. - 
Therefore, I say, to develop the food-growing 

resources of the country through Government 
agency, we must at once and completely readjust 
the administrative machinery. Through that 


achievement all else will grow and flourish, with 
less cost and increased production. 


New Delhi, 23-10-47 
(To be continued ) 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 391) 

that some people would ask for free gifts of blankets 
etc. when they were not destitutes in reality. If he 
started supplying free blankets to all who asked 
for them, it would be impossible to cope with the | 
demand. He had given them to some hoping that 
no one would deceive him and those who came to 
him with requests for blankets really needed them. 

Birla Mandir was full of refugees. Birla Brothers 
took pains to give relief to as many as they could. — 
Goswamiji was trying his level best to help the | 
refugees. But the problem was so colossal that it 
was difficult to cope with it adequately. All that 
he could say was that he did not wish a single 
individual to suffer for lack of blankets in the 
fast approaching winter. 


YET ANOTHER CRIME 

He had heard with sorrow of another murder. 
A poor Muslim, who had a spectacles shop, went 
to open it. hoping that things had at last settled 
down. He was murdered as he was opening his 
shop. Why should such a thing happen? Where 
were the police andthe military ? The shop was not | 
in a lonely place. Why did not any of the neigh- 
bours try to stop the act? He could understand 
the bitterness of the Hindus and the Sikhs at the 
sufferings of their brethren in Pakistan. But the 
desire for revenge and retaliation must he checked. 
They must not degrade themselves by wreaking 
vengeance on innocent Muslims in the Union.’ 
Delhi was as much the home of the Muslims as of 
the Hindus and the Sikhs. 


LEPROSY CONFERENCE AT WARDHA 

But he had thought of reserving his remarks 
for the evening to the problem of leprosy in India. 
There were lacs in India suffering from leprosy. 
People abhorred the disease and those suffering 
from it. He considered those entertaining unclean 
thoughts worse lepers than those who were 
suffering physically. Why should there be a stigma 
about leprosy any more than about any other 
illness ? 


In the past, service of leprosy patients was more 
or less the sole privilege of the Christian missionaries. 
But later on philanthropic Indians (though very 
few ) had come out for the service. He saw one 
such institution in Calcutta. Another such philan- 
thropist was Shri Manohar Diwan. He _ was 
Shri Vinoba’s pupil and was prompted by the latter to 
take up the service. Gandhiji would call him a true 
mahatma. He was not a doctor. But he had studied 
the subject and as a result of his whole-hearted 
efforts had arisen acolony of leprosy patients near 
Wardha. There was the Maharogi Seva Mandal, 
which directed and organized leprosy relief work in 
C. P. Under the aegis of the Maharogi Seva Mandal, 
a conference of leprosy workers was being called 
at Wardha on the 30th” of the month. The idea 
originally was started by Shri Jagadisan, an admirer 
and disciple of the late Shri Srinivasa Sastriar. 
Shri Jagadisan had himself suffered from leprosy. 
He put it before the Advisory Medical Board of 
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conference. Dr. Sushila Nayyar was going to Wardha 
in connection with the conference. Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur and Dr. Jivraj Mehta should have 
“attended it. But they could not leave Delhi at 
present being engaged in national work. He was 
telling them about the conference in order to draw 
their attention to one of the pressing problems 
_ before them. Were they to concentrate their 
energies on nation-building work or continue to 
dissipate them in fratricide ? The communal hatred 
_was perhaps the worst kind of leprosy imaginable. 
_ How he wished that people would develop 
a abhorrence and horror of this“leprosy so that they 
_ could be cured of the fatal malady ! 


Birla House, New Delhi, 24-10-'47 


ONE AND ONLY PASSION 
7 In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji said that it 
_ had appeared in the Press a few days ago that he 
- would open the Asiatic Labour Conference which 
" was meeting in Delhi on the 27th instant. He did 
_ not know’ who had given that news to the Press. 
_ He knew nothing about the whole thing. He had 
_ asked a newspaper man to contradict the report 
_ but no contradiction had appeared. He wanted to 
_ say that he was at present concentrating all his 
energies on the one pressing problem of the day. 
hy ; He could not put his mind to anything else. 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians and others 
_ were equally the sons.and daughters of India and 
had equal rights of citizenship. This was the ideal he 
had before him from early youth. With 
_ achievement of independence that ideal seemed to 
be melting away. The bhajan that they had just 
heard said, “Whether anyone praises one or 
_ abuses, it should not matter for all was to be 
dedicated to God.” That is what he (Gandhiji) 
' was trying to do. He would go on repeating what 
he believed to be the truth irrespective of whether 
anyone liked it or not. 
KEEP YOUR FAITH BRIGHT 
He referred with sorrow to the sad? plight of 
' monied men of yesterday who were today homeless 
_ refugees without shelter and clothes. God would 
. end their sufferings before long, if they kept their 
faith bright. and stuck to the right path. 
“a PROBLEM OF LEPROSY 
| He then turnéd to the problem of leprosy. He 
__ had spoken about it the previous day. Shri Jagadisan, 
- who had suffered from the disease himself and was 
still a convalescent, had been doing a great deal 
for the service of leprosy patients. He usually 
_ stayed in Madras. But he had come to Wardha 
- two weeks back to help in making arrangements 
for the Leprosy Conference. He (Shri Jagadisan ) 
had sent him some articles and correspondence 
which he ( Gandhiji) had read only in the morning. 
In that Shri Jagadisan had pleaded for the disuse 
of the word leper, which had come to have a 
stigma about it. He had said that those suffering 
from leprosy should be called leprosy patients and 
not lepers. There were many other contagious 
diseases like scabies, cholera, plague, even common 
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cold. Leprosy was far less infectious perhaps 
than these. Why should there be a stigma about 
leprosy any more than about other infectious 
diseases ? The Speaker had told them that 
real leprosy was attached to an unclean mind. To 
look down upon fellow human beings, to condemn 
any community or class of men, was sign of a 
diseased mind, which he considered far worse than 
physical leprosy. Such men were real lepers of 
society. He himself did not attach much importance 
to names. A rose would not lose its fragrance if 
it was called by any other name. . 
He had remarked yesterday that Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur and Dr. Jivraj Mehta would not be 
able to attend the conference at Wardha because 
of pressing work at Delhi. He was glad, however, 
to learn that Dr. Jivraj Mehta would be able to 
attend the conference. . 


Lastly he informed the audience that the following 
evening the prayers would be held in the jail and, 
therefore, he would not be able to have communion 
with them on Saturday. 


District Jail, Ferozshah Kotla, New Delhi, 25-10-47 
DELHI PRISONERS 

Prayer was held in the Delhi Central Jail this 
evening for the sake of and in the presence of 
the prisoners of whom there were not less than 
3000. Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that he 
was very pleased when he received the invitation 
to hold the prayer meeting amidst prisoners. He 
was a seasoned ex-prisoner himself. He had served 
various terms in South Africa and in India. In 
South Africa there were Indians described then as 
coolies, Negroes and the third class were Europeans. 
All the three were kept separately in jails. When 
there was an influx of satyagrahi prisoners, they 
put the Indians and Negroes in the same compound. 
Jail rules were very strict. There was no distinction 
between political and non-political prisoners. 
They were all criminals. In a way it was right. 
All those who broke the law committed a_ crime 
against it. 


; CLASSES UNDESIRABLE 

In India their struggle for independence was a 
mighty one and the topmost people took part in 
it, As a result there was not only a distinction 
between _ political and non-political prisoners, 
but there were again A, B and C sections 
amongst the politicals. He did not believe in 
those divisions. He also believed that all men 
committed offences, big or small. Some were 
caught and put in jail. Others managed to escape 
detention. He was told by the Chief Jailer of 
an Indian jail that he often thought himself to 
be a bigger criminal than the prisoners under him. 
No one, however, would be able to deceive the 
biggest Jailer above. 


JAILS AS MENTAL HOospPITALS 
What should their jails be like in free India? 
He had long held the opinion that all criminals 
should be treated as patients and the jails should 
be the hospitals admitting this class of patients 
for treatment and cure. No one committed crime 
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for the fun of it. It was a sign of a diseased mind. 
The causes of a particular disease should be 
investigated and removed. They need not have 
palatial buildings when their jails became hospitals. 
No country could afford that, 
a poor country like India. But the outlook of the 
jail staff should be that of physicians and nurses 
in a hospital. The prisoners should feel that the 
officials were their friends. They were there to 
help them to regain their mental health and not 
to harass them in any way. The popular govern- 
ments have to issue necessary orders, but meanwhile 
the jail staff could do not a little to humanize their 
administration. What was the duty of the prisoners ? 
DUTY OF PRISONERS 

As an ex-prisoner he would advise his fellow 
prisoners that they should behave as ideal prisoners. 
They should avoid breach of jail discipline. They 
should put their heart and soul into whatever work 
was entrusted to them. For instance, the prisoners’ 
food was cooked by themselves. They should clean 
the rice, dal or whatever cereal was issued so that 
there were no stones and grit or weevils in them. 
Whatever complaints the prisoners might have 
should be brought to the notice of the authorities 
in a bec»yming manner. They should so. behave 
in their little community as to become better men 
when they left the jail than when they entered it. 

Gandhijihad learnt that there :were ‘Hindus, 
Sikhs and Muslims amongst the prisoners. Let 
not the poison of communalism enter their 
ranks. They should all live together as friends and 
brothers so that when they went out they might 
be able to check the madness outside. He wished 
Id Mubarak to all Muslim prisoners and hoped 
that the non-Muslim prisoners would do likewise 
to their Muslim brethren. 
‘ Birla House, New Delhi, 26-10-47 


LESSON OF DUSSEHRA 

Gandhiji began his post-prayer speech by 
referring toa letter in which a member of the 
audience asked whether it was any use saying that 
retaliation and revenge were wrong when _ his 
followers year after year depicted Rama as burning 
the effigy of Ravanaon Dussehra day and thus 
encouraged the sentiment of revenge. Gandhiji said 
that there were two fallacies in the question. He did 
not know who his followers were unless it was he 
himself. Again the interpretation of the ceremonial 
was quite wrong. It not only did not encourage 
private revenge but discouraged it by showing 
that it belonged exclusively to God known to 
Hinduism as Rama. He was the sole infallible reader 
of men’s hearts and therefore knew who was Ravana. 
If everyone arrogated to himself the position of 
Rama, who would be Ravana? Imperfect men had 
no right to judge other imperfect men. It was 


unmanly and irreligion for the Hindus to lay their 


hands on the Muslims and vice versa. That way lay 
ruin of Hinduism and Islam. He, the speaker, was 
therefore glad that as a sanatani Hindu he 
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represented not only the Hindus but the Muslims 
and members of the other religions. 
HAPPENINGS IN KASHMIR 

They might ask whether he was aware of the 
happenings in Kashmir. He certainly was so far as 
the newspapers gave the news. If the newspaper 
reports were correct, the happenings in Kashmir 
were certainly bad. The charge was that the Paki- 
stan Government was coercing Kashmir to join 
Pakistan. No one could coerce Kashmir or for that 
matter Hyderabad or little Junagadh or any other 


State into joining one or the other dominion. What ~ 
was the solution? He humbly put it to all the 


Rajas and Maharajas that they were not the real 
rulers of their States. The present Princes were 
the creation of British imperialism. The British 
power had quitted India. The real rulers of all the 
States were. their people and their will must bé 
supreme. The Rajas and Maharajas would remain 
only as trustees. The people of Kashmir must 
decide without any coercion or show of it from 
within or without to which dominion it should 
belong. The rule was of universal application. 

PEACE CONTINUES IN CALCUTTA 

He had received a telegram from Calcutta 
saying that there Dussehra and Id had passed 
off -most peacefully. At Calcutta a Shanti 


Sena had been raised during his stay there. 
The telegram said that Shanti Sena was working 


strenuously in that behalf. They had sent their- 


members to East Bengal also. There too Dussehra 
and Id appeared to have passed peacefully. Why 
should not they in Delhi and everywhere else 
follow in the footsteps of Calcutta ? Some Muslims 
had been to see him during the day. He was friend 
of all and, therefore, people of all communities 
came to him. He wished these Muslim friends 
Id Mubarak, but his heart was heavy in the midst 
of distrust. Be 
WELL DONE RATLAM ! 

He had received a telegram from the secretary 
of the Hagijan Seva Sangha at Ratlam. The 
Maharaja there had declared that there would be 
responsible Government in the State and he would 
be a trustee henceforth and that all the temples 
in the State were declared open to the Harijans. 
Harijans and caste Hindus went with the Maharaja 
to the State temple. If Hinduism was to live, the last 
trace of untouchability had to be eradicated from 
every Hindu heart. The communal trouble was 
closely connected with the canker of untouchability. 
All men were equal before God. To look down 
upon a human being because he was not of their 
faith was a sin before God and man. It was a 
species of untouchability. 
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LEST WE COPY THE BRITISH 
August 15 has come and gone.: The people all 


. over India celebrated the deliverance day with wild 
_ joy and enthusiasm. They had rightly thought that 
» all the trials and tribulations that they had to 


© undergo under the imperialist regime would become 


_ than came a communique 


a a relic of the bygone age. The sunken eyes of the 


lowliest isan in the village flashed with joy for 
the first time. The depressed heart of the mazdoor 
in the city began to rise with hope on this occasion 
Every down-trodden man and woman in this sub- 
continent celebrated the day spontaneously, as at 


- long last there came a glimmering of hope for the 


Indian underdog —a whisper of better times and 
lighter burdens. 


But no sooner had the joy of this day died out, 
from New Delhi 


announcing the salaries and emoluments fixed for 


a the heads of the provinces. The public had fondly 
' cherished the hope that along with imperialism will 


also go the top-heavy administration which was 
created to maintain the imperial hold on a slave 
country. Time and again in the past every political 


leader, every reputed economist, had criticized in 
unmistakable terms the fabulous salaries and 


emoluments paid to the heads of the administration. 
This topic formed the subject of several resolutions 
of the Indian National Congress. In the famous 
resolution passed at the Karachi session of the 
Congress, the target for the highest head of the 
Government was fixed at Rs. 500 per month. But 
perhaps all that is forgotten now and tke salaries 
of Governors are fixed at the high figure of 
Rs. 5,500 per month. 


Let us. first of all see as to what is the 


remuneration attached to the office of such high 


dignitaries in other countries. The richest State in 
the richest country in the world, viz. New York, 
pays its Governor $ 10,000 a year, which works out 
at less than Rs. 3,000 per month. The salary of 
the Governor of Idaho, a State in the U.S. A,, 
comes to less than Rs. 1,500 per month; that of 
Maryland, another State in the U. S. A. comes to 
a little over Rs. 1,000. The Governor of Illinois, 
the population of which is equal to that of 


Orissa or Assam, gets a little over Rs. 3,000. The 
salaries of administrators of provinces in the Union 


of South Africa, who are the counterparts of 
Governors in India, range between Rs. 2,200 and 
Rs. 2,700 per month. The pay of the Governor 
of Queensland in Australia is a little over Rs. 3,000 
per month. It is well-known that Stalin used to 
be paid Rs. 350 per month. The salaries of the 
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Cabinet Ministers of the United Kingdom cannot 
be compared with the salaries of Governors, as 
the former rule over the entire country of theirs. 
And yet the salary of a’ British Cabinet Minister 
is not more than that of the Indian Governor. It 
is instructive to note that none of these salaries 
are free of income tax and other taxes of their 
respective countries. Hence, it can be safely 


remarked that the salary of an Indian Governor 
is the highest in the world. 


Let us look at these facts from another angle. 
A Governor is servant No. 1 of his province and 
so let us compare the income of the servant with 
that of his masters. The annual per capita income 
of an Indian was computed at Rs. 65 per annum 
before this war. If we take the average income of 
an ordinary peasant or a labourer it will be much 
less than this. Prof. Kumarappa estimated it at 
the unenviable figure of Rs. 12 and Principal : 
Agarwal fixes it at Rs. 18 per year. Taking these 
averages into consideration, we find that the income 
of an Indian Governor is 1,000 times more than 
that*of his master. And if we take the annual 
average income of the lowest class who constitute 
the bulk of the population, the disparity of incomes 
between the servant and the masters, increases to 
4,000 times. Even in the U. S. A. which is called 
the greatest capitalist country and the land where 
the greatest economic inequality prevails, the 


income of the Governor is not more than 20 times 
the average income of the American citizen. 


Another comparison may throw further light on 
the problem. At the lowest rung of the ladder 
of the provincial administration stands the peon in 
Government Offices whose salary is Rs. 1l per 
month in the C. P. and may be a little more or less 
in other provinces. How can the entire admini- 
strative machine work as one man with enthusiasm 
towards the social and ameliorative legislation for 
the benefit of the masses when there is’ such 
a colossal difference between the salary of the 
peon and that of the Governor? In short, whether 
one takes our lowest national income or the 
salary paid at the base to the peon or. at 
the top to the Governor, India stands without 
a parallel throughout the world. 

When such high sums are paid to the heads 
of the provinces, with what face can we think of 
reducing the salaries of the other highly paid 
Government servants? And if the reduction of the 
high salaries -and the raising of the low salaries 
cannot be done, wherefrom is the provincial 
Financial Minister to have money for undertaking. 
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vast eee ae Piucectad education or medical 
facilities etc. ? Let us not be under the illusion 
that with the advent of fteedom, the nation of the 
grinding poverty of yesterday will become a rich 
and prosperous nation in a short time, so that it 
can afford such high salaries for gubernatorial 
functions. The Soviet Union required three five- 
year plans to increase their national income. Even 
the optimistic framers of the Bombay Plan have 
envisaged a meagre income of Rs. 130 per annum 
at the end of fifteen years with a capital invest- 
ment of Rs. 10,000 crores. Hence, sooner the rosy 
dreams of India becoming rich overnight are got 
rid of, the better for all of us. Reality is hard and 
we should squarely face it. We cannot afford to pay 
these fabulous sums. TT. K. BANG 


[ Whilst I cannot vouch for the figures given 
by Prof. Bang, there is no hesitation in endorsing 
his remarks about the high salaries he refers to 
and the gross disparity between the highest and 
the lowest salaries paid to their servants by our 
Governments. 


New Delhi, 2-11-'47 —M. K. G.] 
FUTILITY OF ARMS 


{ Advocate Venkatarama Shastri of Madras 
sends me some relevant verses from the Maha- 
bharata with his brief comment. They re 
reproduced below with his comment and English 
translation. I have omitted from the comment 
what was meant only for me. —M.K.G.] 


Having won the great Mahabharata War and 
attained his supreme end, Yudhishthira (aAnHT) 
deeply affected by the death of those near and 
dear and by the general havoc and destruction 
wrought by force of arms, reflected thus: 

aeaaeaa eat fe aaReATaA: 11 
faneg eraqarart fang asakeary | 
famg ay ata sag afaar aa 
arg amt aa: alaq afatet faaeac: | 
size aaaaa fafa avait i 
qq gf slaraaa ga ara a afta: | 
eae «ase: «= UsaeeMAyAAT 
“Having destroyed ourselves by our own 
hands, what righteous’result can we obtain ? 
“Fie upon military practice, 
Fie upon physical force. 
Fie upon the purpose in pursuit of which 
we have been led into this calamity. 
' “Good is forgiveness, self-restraint, clean 
life, no enmity, no quarrel, ahimsa and true 


speech — virtues obligatory to forest-dwellers 
( retired from life’s conflicts ). 


“But we in our greed and folly inspired 

by vanity and pride, have landed ourselves in 

this situation, in our desire to enjoy a kingdom’s 
sorrowful burden. ’ 

Thus wailed gfafet (Firm-in-battle ) who was 
also aga (Son of Righteousness ). 

The ideal of realizing both freedom and justice 
under equal laws is the ideal for countries like 
India—and that is, or should be, the ideal of 
the world. 


' prayer speeches. It was 


HARIJANS IN RATLAM , 


[The following is the text of the Ratlam Pro- 
clamation to which I referred in one of my post- 
issued on Vijayadashami 
day, i. e. the 2nd September, 1947. —M. K. G.] 

1. All State temples be thrown open to 
Harijans for darshan and pooja just as they 
are open to any one of my caste Hindu subjects. 
2. All existing public wells and _ wells 
constructed by the State hereinafter, tanks, water 
taps etc. shall be invariably. open to Harijans. 
3. All public places such as dharmashalas, 


hotels, restaurants, shops, theatres, cinema 
houses which have not been for the exclusive 


use of any one section of the community before 
the passing of this Order shall be thrown open 
to Harijans and they shall be given the same 
facility or service as any other caste Hindu 
is given. They are hereby allowed to make use 
of public conveyances licensed by Government 
or the Municipality. 3 

4, Harijans shall have unrestricted admission 
to State educational institutions and no tuition 
fees shall be charged from 'them. 

5. There shall be no _ restriction 


matter of recruitment of segs to State 
services. 


6. All State public offices, courts, hospitals 


and other State buildings are open to Harijans for 
entry. 


7. There shall be no restriction on the 
wearing of ornaments and good clothes, the 


taking out of processions and performance 
of ceremonies by Harijans. 


8. There shall be no restriction on Harijans 


owning lands and houses in any part of towns 
and villages of the State. 


Whoever contravenes the above Order or 
prevents Harijans from enjoying the rights conferred 
upon them hereby shall, on conviction before a 
Magistrate of the First Class, be liable to a fine 
which may extend to Rs. 50. The offence under 
the above Order shall be cognizable and _ bailable 


but not compoundable. 

Propaganda will have to be carried on to imple- 
ment the above Proclamation. Habits of cleanliness 
have to be inculcated amongst Harijans. A 
Committee consisting of both officials and non- 
officials will soon be formed for the purpose of 
helping WHarijans to educate themselves and to 
improve their standard of living. 
grant of Rs. 500 p. m. will be sanctioned for this 


Committee which will be authorized to administer - 


the funds kept at its disposal. 


All the State Departments, particularly Education, 


Police and Revenue, are hereby directed actively 
to co-operate with. this Committee for the speedy 
removal of untouchability and the restrictions 


_ which follow in its wake. 


I have great pleasure in announcing a donation 


of Rs. 2,000 to the Harijan Sevak Sangh, Indore, | 


for the excellent services they have rendered in 
connection with Harijan work in this and in the 
neighbouring States. 


- MAHARAJA’ OF RATLAM 


in the — 


= 


A non-lapsable | 
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Birla House, New Delhi, 27-10-'47 
FORCED TO LEAVE ? 
Complaints are being repeatedly made that 


_ Muslims are being forced to leave their ancestral 


divided on a 


home in the Union and migrate to Pakistan. Thus 


it is said that in a variety of ways they are being 
e made to vacate their houses and live in camps to 
_ await dispatch by train or even on foot. Iam quite 
sure that such is not the policy of the Cabinet. When 


I tell the complainants about this they laugh at it 
and tell me in reply that either my information is 
incorrect or the services do not carry out the 
policy. I know that my information is quite correct. 


_ Are the services then disloyal ? I hope not. Yet 


the complaint is universal. Various reasons are 


given for the alleged disloyalty. The most plausible 


one is that the military and the police are largely 
communal basis and that their 
members are carried away by the prevalent pre- 
judice. I have given my opinion that if these 


members, on whom depends the preservation of 


law and order, dre affected by the communal taint, 


orderly government must give place to disorder 


and if the latter persists, to disruption of society. 
It is up to the upper ranks of these services to 


_ fise superior to communalism and then to infect the 


lower ranks with the same healthy spirit. 


MORAL FORCE v. PHYSICAL 
It is suggested with much force that the popular 


_ Governments established in the country have not 
the prestige that the ability to overawe the Indian 
_ members of the services gave the foreign bureau- 


a cracy. This is only partly true. For, the popular 
_ Government wields a moral force which is infinitely 


Be ee Eo Ee 
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Superior to the physical force that the foreign 
government could summon to its assistance. This 


‘ _ moral force presupposes the possession of political 


morale that popular support would give to an 
indigenous government. It may be lacking today. 
There is no means of checking it save by the 
resignation of the Ministry at the Centre. What 
we are examining specially this evening is the 
condition of the Central authority. It must never 
be and, what is perhaps more important, never 
feel weak. It must be conscious of its strength. 
Therefore, if it is at all true that there is the 


_ slightest insubordination among the services, the 
- guilty ones must go or the ministry or the minister- 


in-charge must resign and give place to the one 
who would successfully deal with official disorder- 
liness. Whilst I voice, not without hesitation, the 
complaints that persistently come to me, I must 
cling to the hope that they have no bottom to 
them and that if they have, the superior authority 
will satisfactorily deal with them in so far as they 
have any justification. 
DUTY OF* CITIZENS , 
What is the duty of the affected citizens of 
the Union? It is clear that there is no law that 
can compel a citizen to leave his place of residence. 
The authority will have to arm itself with special 


powers to issue orders suchas are alleged to have 
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been given. So far as I am aware, there are no 
written orders issued to anyone. In the _ present 
case thousands are involved in the alleged verbal 
orders. There is no helping those who will be 
frightened into submission to any order given by 
a person in uniform. My emphatic advice to all 
such persons is that they should ask for written 
orders whose validity in case of doubt should be 
tested in a court of justice, if appeal to the final 
executive fails to give satisfaction. ; 

The public in this case representing the majority 
community, (that hateful expression), should rigidly 
refrain from taking the law into their own hands. 
If they do not, they will be cutting the very branch 
on which they are sitting. It will be a fall from 
which it will be difficult to rise. Let wisdom dawn 
on them while there is yet time. Let them not be 
swayed by ugly events even when the report 
thereof happens to be true. They must trust the 
representative Ministers to do the needful for the 
vindication of justice. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 28-10-'47 


HONEST DEALING 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to 
a letter from a member of the audience. In it the 
correspondent stated that he had hired on payment 
some screens and tents from a Muslim tent merchant. 
The shopkeeper had now gone to Pakistan. The 
correspondent did not know to whom he was to 
deliver the hired articles in the absence of the 
owner. Gandhiji said that the matter should be 
referred to either the Sardar or Shri Neogy. 


ALIGARH STUDENTS 

Gandhiji then referred to a visit from an Aligarh 
College student who told him that many students 
from Pakistan had not returned to Aligarh. But 
those who were in the college had decided that 
they would like silently to do whatever they could 
to promote communal harmony. The best way his 
visitor suggested was for some of them to go to 
the Hindu and the Sikh refugee camps and distribute 
blankets etc. among the refugees. Gandhiji, while he 
appreciated the desire to serve their Hindu and 
Sikh brethren, said that that kind of aid was 
unnecessary at the present stage. It was likely to 
fall flat. What he advised was that the students 
should go to Pakistan and ask the Muslims why 
the Hindus and the Sikhs had left their homes. They 
should also induce those whom it concerned to go 
to the refugees and ask them to return to their 
homes as he expected the Hindus and the Sikhs to 
do likewise for the Muslim evacuees. As a general 
rule nobody wouldjcare to leave his home without 
just cause. [In Gandhiji's opinion peace between 
the two was not possible without this restoration. 

EVIL OF TICKETLESS TRAVELLING 

Gandhiji next referred to the ticketless travel 
which had become a common disease these days.. 
People evidently thought that under independencg 
travelling by trains or buses was free for all. As 


a result of the ticketless travel Government had 


already incurred a loss of nearly 8 crores of rupees. 
(Continued on p. 405) 
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HINDUSTANI WRITTEN IN 
NAGARI ONLY 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Raihanabehn Tyabjee has written a well-argued 
letter to me favouring Hindustani as the inter- 
provincial language written exclusively in the nagari. 
She rigidly excludes the urdu script. As all her 
main arguments have been answered herein, the 
letter is not being translated. Her letter demands 
full consideration. Raihanabehn sees no distinction 
between a Hindu and a Muslim. Both, she _ holds, 
come from the same source and she acts accordingly. 
I have always held that there is no distinction 
between the two. Even thgugh their observances 
differ, these do not separate them. They undoubtedly 
profess different religions but they, like others, 
come from the same root. 

Nevertheless, I detect certain flaws 
arguments. 

We are not two nations. Those who believe 
the Hindus and the Muslims to be two nations harm 
both the communities and India. It should not matter 


in her 


that the Quid-e-Azam believes the Hindus andthe © 


Muslims of India to be two nations or that there 
are Hindus too who entertain the same belief. 
Surely, it does not follow that because the whole 
world is in error, we, who believe otherwise, should 
follow it. This should never happen. 

If Hindustani is taken to be the inter-provincial 
language of India, it follows that both the scripts, 
nagari and urdu, should be equally acceptable. If 
the State recognizes only nagari as the character 
in which Hindustani should be written, it would 
certainly be unjust to our Muslim brethren and 
when it is remembered that they are a minority 
the guilt is enhanced. 


I have never contended that all the forty crores 
of Indians have to learn both the scripts. I have, 
however, held that those who have inter-provincial 
contacts and who want to serve not merely their 


own province but the whole of India should know . 


both the scripts. The reason is obvious. They 
ought to be able to read letters written whether in 
the nagari or the urdu script. Hence, it is necessary 
that both the scripts are accepted as national. 

If Hindi is to be the national language, naturally 
nagari alone will be the national script and if urdu 
is to take that place, urdu script alone will be the 
national script. But, if Hindustani, which is a 
resultant of the junction of Hindi and Urdu, is to 
. be the national language, a knowledge of both the 
scripts is essential in the manner indicated by me. 

It is worth remembering that in reality neither 
the urdu character nor the Urdu form of the 
same language is the exclusive property of the 
Muslims of India. There is quite a large number 


of Hindus and others whose mother-tongue is 
Urdu and who know only the urdu character. It 
is further to be remembered that the necessity of 
knowing both the scripts was stressed by me on 
my return from South Africa in 1915. I submitted 
the same proposition to the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
in Indore as its President. So far as I recollect, 
there was hardly any opposition to the proposition. 
It is true that then I did not suggest any altera- 
tion in the name. The definition, however, was 
the same as that of today. When perfect anarchy — 
prevails in the thought world and we express | 
different views without regard to. facts, 2it =15s 
obligatory that we should have one strong helm to 
weather any storm. 


In so tar as it is believed that the Muslims _ 
only are concerned with the retention of the urdu 
character, at this juncture it becomes our special 
duty to emphasize the necessity of Hindustani 
written in either character. This should appear 
self-evident. Whatever were the reasons in _ justi- 
fication, it must be admitted that within the Union 
in many places the Muslims have ‘been dealt with 
harshly. It would be beside the point to contend 
that Pakistan made the beginning with harsh 
treatment against the Hindus and the Sikhs. For 
the State to ordain that the inter-provincial script in 
the Union shall be only the nagari, it would be 
an imposition upon the Muslims. If the result of 
the act of justice is to be that the Muslims are 
to confine themselves to the urdu character and 
gratuitously regard the word Hindustani as synoni- 
mous with Urdu, it would amount to cussedness 
and perhaps a sign that their heart is not in 
the Union. 


It would be confusion of thought for Raihana- 
behn to argue that keeping of the urdu character 
side by side with the nagari would be construed 
to be in pursuance of the policy of appeasement. 
Though the word has come to have a bad odour ~ 
about it, I would submit that appeasement can be 
a praiseworthy duty, as it can also be at times 
a blameworthy gesture. Thus, for instance, it can 
conceivably be a duty on the part of a brother to 
walk with his brother towards the North whilst. 
alone he would have gone to the South. But it 
would certainly be criminal for him, a confirmed 
teetotaller, to drink spirituous liquors with his 
drunken brother in order to appease him. He would 
then harm both himself and his brother. I must 
not recite the Kalma in order to appease or flatter | 
my Muslim brother, as he ‘must not recite the 
Gayatri in order to appease or flatter me. It would 
be another matter if both of us recite either at will 
because we believe the two incantations as one in 
essence. I hold that it is so. Hence it is that in the 
daily recital of the Ashram prayers, among the 
eleven observances occuss equal respect for all the 
accepted religions in the world. The upshot of all 
this argument is that the policy of appeasement is 
not always bad. It may even become a duty at times. 


This sister further says that the nagari script 
is, comparatively speaking, fairly perfect, whereas 
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the urdu script is imperfect and difficult to 


decipher. fo write Sanskrit words in the urdu script 
is, she holds, well-nigh impossible. There is some 
force in these three statements. They amount 
to this that the devanagari lipi though compara- 
tively perfect admits of ithprovement and the urdu 
script demands it because it is imperfect. It will 
be difficult for Raihanabehn to sustain the charge 


that it is not possible to write Sanskrit words in 
_ the urdu script. I have in my possession the whole 
y of the Gita transcribed in that script. Improvement 


is possible only when fanaticism has died out. 
After all, what is the Sindhi alphabet but an 
improved edition of the urdu script ? 


Lastly, { suggest to Raihanabehn that her letter 


__under discussion is a fine specimen of Hindustani. 


She has woven in that letter Urdu words as freely 
as Sanskrit words. The beauty of Hindustani is 
that it has no quarrel either with Sanskrit or 
with Arabic words. In order to strengthen Hindu- 
stani consistently with its genius, if a language can 


* be said to have a‘ genius’, it must borrow from 


all the languages of the world. Its grammar must 


remain as it always has been in indigenous Hindi. 


Thus the plural of ‘Hindu’ in Hindustani will 
always be Hindu-o ( fézaf) and not Hunud ( 4%) as 
it is in highly Arabicized Urdu. Raihanabehn is an 
Urdu scholar. Though not a scholar in Hindi, she 
knows it well. She reads and writes both the 
nagari and urdu characters. When I was in the 
Yeravda prison she and Zohra Ansari were my 
Urdu teachers. Naturally, they taught me through 
correspondence. My advice, therefore, to her is 
that she should devote her energy to the streng- 
thening and spreading of Hindustani and making 
the: teaching of the two characters as easy as 
possible. This work she can only do, if her ignorance, 
as I call it, is removed. If, what she has now begun 
to believe is true, I could have nothing to say to 
her. Then indeed, I shall have to unlearn the past 
and learn a new lesson and displace the urdu 
character from the position which I think it 
should occupy. 


New Delhi, 1-11-'47 
( Adapted from the original in Hindustani) 


For Manufacturers of Flags 


‘While turning over the pages of What do you 
know selected by S. C. Johnson (Foulsham), I lit 
upon an interesting piece of information which I 
think I must pass on to flag manufacturers: 

“Q.” Are the red, white and blue bands of colour 
forming the French national flag equal in width ? 
“A. Most people would say yes, but the answer 
’ is no. It was found that when the three bars were 
exactly equal in width, they appeared different. It 
was an optical illusion. As a consequence a national 
decree decided that they should be as follows: red 
37 parts, white 33 parts and blue 30 parts. At a 
distance they now appear equal.” 
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‘WITH THE EDUCATIONISTS 
At a meeting of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
held on the 22nd and 23rd of April, 1947 at Patna, 

Gandhiji poured out his soul to the members. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

At the very outset, while discussing the budget 
Gandhiji warned the members against any tendency 
toleanon the Governments. “They would be prepared 
to give us as much perhaps as we ask for. But if we 
begin to depend on them, it will mean the end of Nai 
Talim.” The budget presented was for three years. 
They must become entirely self-supporting at the 
end of that period. They should, therefore, make 
the budget estimate accordingly. And if at the end 
of that period they were not able to succeed they 
would have to declare their bankruptcy before the 


_ country. Failure became a stepping stone to success 


when it was duly appraised. 
KNOW YOUR LIMITATIONS 
Dealing next with the demand of Shri 
Avinashalingam, the Education Minister of Madras, 
that the Hindustani Talimi Sangh should run a 
training school in Madras, the expenses of which 
would be borne by the Madras Government, 
Gandhiji warned them against undertakings beyond 
their strengtb. Otherwise, they would dissipate their 
own energy and put the Madras Government also 
in a fix. Today,. with the assumption of power, 
crores of rupees had come into the hands of the 
Congress Governments. It was upto the Sangh to 
weigh the pros and cons and to run the institution 
if they had teachers enough for the work and 
were sure of success. It was well to know one’s 
limitations. 
THREE-FOLD DEVELOPMENT 
“ Our system of education," continued Gandhiji, 


‘lead to the development of the mind, body and 


soul. The ordinary system cared only for the mind. 
Nai Talim was not confined to teaching a little 
spinning and a little sweeping. However indispensable 
these were, they were valueless unless they 
promoted the harmonious development referred to.” 
Gandhiji assured the Sangh, “ Today I am engaged 
in other work. But Nai Talim has never been 
out of my mind” | 
THE PLACE OF KHADI 
Next Gandhiji turned to the place of khadi 
in Nai Talim. “It was in South Africa in 1908 that 
khadi occupied an important place in my mind,” 
Gandhiji said. He would not insist, however, on 
centering Nai Talim round khadi if he knew a better 
all-round village industry. He felt that if all spun for 
one hour daily, India would be able to produce all 
her cloth requirements. If, however, it required six 
hours a day, he had no room for khadi. For, people 
had to do other things also. They had to produce 
their food. Some intellectual work had also to be 
done. There was no room for slave-driving in Nai 
Talim. One hour spent in spinning should be an 
hour of self-development for the spinner. 
KHADI AND POST-BASIC | 
“When Saiyyaidain Saheb said that at least in 
the post-basic stage the processes in the mills 
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would have to be taught, I could not accept it. 
Not only was hand-spinning sound as a medium of 
education during the basic period, it did not cease 
to be so during the post-basic stage. What is more, 
millions of students could not be exempt from the 
necessary occupation. Yesterday Dev Prakash showed 
me what he had written on the takli and the 
broom. If all that he has written is true, a lot 
of knowledge is gained in the learning of the two 
processes. It. could not be finished during the basic 
period. The trouble is that we have not evolved 
the science of these essential crafts consistently 
with the good of all. The basis of mill-spinning 
and weaving are the takli and the hand-loom. The 
West made mills because it had to exploit us. We 
do not want to exploit anyone. We do not, there- 
fore, need mills, but we must know the science of 
the takli and_ the loom. 
Europe in these, it will mean destruction for India 
and the world.” 
KHADI AND MILLS 

On Dr. Zakir Hussain pointing out the difficulty 
of educationists to think in these terms when the 
boys who came out ef the schools looked to the 
mills for employment, Gandhiji said, “ Boys that come 
out of the school of my conception will not look 
to the mills for employment. As a matter of fact, 
mill cloth should not sell side by, side with Rhadi. 
Our mills may sell their manufactures outside India. 
In England you do not get the cloth manufactured 
in Lancashire. The whole of it is exported. Our 
mills may not be able to sell in foreign markets 
too for long. 

| THE WAY FOR US 

“T can, however, realize your difficulty in view 
of the fact that the whole atmosphere around is 
surcharged with the idea of mills. Even our own 
ministers talk only of mills. The way for us is to 
die in living up to our faith. If we believe in the 
truth of khadi, we must live it, spread it and .con- 
vince the ministers that we are doing the right 
thing in terms of national good. 

“The Congress created the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, but never took any interest init. Similarly, 
the Charkha Sangh is a progeny of the Congress, 
but it never made it its own. Who cares for these 
institutions today ? When Congressmen had only a 
little money and a little experience they paid some 
attention to constructive work. Today, however, 
the entire Government has come into our hands. 
They have not yet digested the power it has 
brought. They will take time to do so.” 


NO LONGER THE SAME POWER 

Gandhiji realized that work of Nai Talim meant 
propagation of a new social order. The. ministers 
holding power, perhaps, did not fully share the 
Sangh’s views. Dr. Zakir Hussain asked Gandhiji to 
help co-ordinate the activities of the Government 
and the Sangh or let the Sangh go into the 
wilderness. Gandhiji confessed that he no longer 
commanded the same influence as he used to do. 
“I do not blame the Government for apathy. 
They have inherited a machinery which they have 
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to work. If I had been a minister, perhaps, I too 
would have acted similarly. Still, I am talking 
things over with Pandit Jawaharlal and others. One 
task of the educationists is to explain things. Is 
not 1t-27:' | 

Dr. Zakir Hussain: “I believe that the fault lay 
in the fact that the Congress had never explained 
its educational policy to its ministers. I met Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad before coming here. He had 
expressed sympathy and said that he’ would like to 
meet the Sangh. The Sangh has now decided to 
see him.” 
' Gandhiji: “The Government should have invited 
you at the very outset. Mr. Sergeant should work 
under the guidance of the Sangh. I had suggested 
to the Government that they should send you an 
invitation. ” 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Regarding religious education Dr. Zakir Hussain 
thought that facilities should be provided for and 
time apportioned for religious education in our 
schools so as to enable those, who understood 
religion, to come and teach. More than that the 
Government should not undertake, if it wanted to 
avoid the appearance of undue interference. 

Gandhiji said in reply, “ You should talk it over 
with Maulana Saheb. I do not agree that the 
Government should provide religious education. If 
there are some people who want to give religious 
education of the wrong type, you cannot prevent 
it. If you try to do so, the result can only be bad. 
Those who want to give religious education may 
do so on their own, so long as it is not subversive 
of law and order or morals. The Government can 
only teach ethics based on the main principles 


~ common to all religions and agreed to by all parties. 


In fact ours is a secular State.” 


QUESTION OF CERTIFICATES 

Regarding the question of certificates to be 
granted to those passing out of the basic stage, 
Gandhiji said that the standard should have a short 
and precise name and the certificate should exactly 
state in clear Hindustani the qualifications of the 
candidate without the slightest exaggeration. “ To 
give a thing a high-sounding name,” added Gandhiji, 
‘when its worth does not correspond to it, reflects 

no credit on the giver.” 
CO-EDUCATION 
Shri Avinashalingam, the Education Minister of 
Madras, felt that the co-education policy of the 
Talimi Sangh in the matter was not suitable to 
Madras. He had no objection to co-education among 
children and among grown-ups, when they knew 
their own minds. But he was not in“favour of — 
co-education at the impressionable age of 15 or 16 
when most of the girls came to training schools. 
Gandhiji, however, disagreed. “If you keep co- 
education in your schools, but not in your training- 
schools, the children will think there is something 
wrong somewhere. I should allow my children to 
run the risk. We shall have to rid ourselves one 
day of this sex mentality. We should not seek for 
examples from the West. Even in training-schools, 
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if the teachers are intelligent, pure and filled with 
the spirit of Nai Talim, there is no danger. Suppos- 


ing if some accidents do take place, we should not 


be frightened by them. They would take place 
anywhere. Although I speak thus boldly, I am not 
unaware of the attendant risks. You, as a_respon- 
sible Minister, should think for yourself and act 
accordingly.” 


KHADI AND SELF-SUPPORT 

Shri Jajuji on the question of self-support said 
that the craft of spinning and weaving was much 
less paying than some other occupations as for 
example, carpentry. It was doubtful whether 
students passing out of the basic stage could be 
self-supporting even after seven years of training. 
They could earn six or eight annas a day at the 
Charkha Sangh rate. Gandhiji said, “We should 
not think in terms of money. Khadi is the centre 
of our activities because we all need cloth. We 
have the question of clothing the seven lakhs of 
villages. Today, we get our yarn woven by paying 
high rates to the weavers. It was wrong of me 
not to insist on everybody learning weaving as I 
did in the case of spinning. It must, however, be 
seen that it does not require more time than can 
be spared for it. If it occupies the whole of 
the time at our disposal, we shall have to think 
anew. ; 


WORKING FOR THE LOVE OF HIS WORK 


“The teacher of Nai Talim will be a craftsman 
educationist, not merely one for the sake of his 
pay. Pay or salary is a bad word. He is a workman 


worthy of his hire. His wife and children too will 
also be workers. Only thus will true co-operation 


be born. Only thus can Nai Talim spread in every 
village in India.” 
AGRICULTURE AS A BASIC CRAFT 
“Some people ask me why agriculture could 
not be a basic craft. The answer is that it has not 


_the educational potentialities of spinning. It cannot, 


for example, develop deftness as in spinning. The 
function of Nai Talim is not merely to teach dn 


occupation, but through it to develop the whole man. 


“But though I do not begin with agriculture, 
it is bound to come in ultimately. For, the field of 
New Education is comprehensive. The pupils and 
teachers of the school of my conception will together 


have to make provision for all they need. A teacher 


of Nai Talim will have to be a first-class craftsman. 
All the children of the village will be themselves 
drawn to the school. In this way, education would 
automatically become free and universal. 


“ Today, the condition of India is that vegetables 
grown in a village are not available for the use 
of the villagers themselves. The villagers of Travan- 
core cannot use the cocoa-nuts that are grown 
there. They are collected at one place and sent to 
the towns. This anomaly will disappear ‘where basic 
schools come into existence. Again, today we cultivate 
money crops such as opium, tobacco, cotton etc. 
Those trained in Nai Talim will cultivate food crops 
which they themselves need.” 
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CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME, GOVERNMENT 
AND THE CONGRESS 


Then the talk turned on the Constructive 


Programme Committe of the A.I. C. C. “Its work,” 


said Jajuji, “ will be carried on by the Provincial 
Congress Committees, who will be allowed to raise 
funds for the purpose.” 

At this Gandhiji remarked, “ The machinery of 
the Congress seems not to be going smooth, Where 
the Congress is in power, there the Provincial - 
Congress and the Provincial Government should 
work in’ perfect co-operation and be a source of 
strength to each other. Today, each pulls its own 
way. They should work as one organic whole.” 

DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR 
( Adapted from the original in Hindustani ) 


GANDHIJI—ROMAIN ROLLAND 
MEETING 
AN IMPRESSION 

| The following, which is taken from The Nation 
(New York), is a letter written by the late Romain © 
Rolland to an American friend of his on the visit of 
Gandhiji to his home. — MIRABEHN] 

“How I should have liked to have you here 
during the visit of the Indians! They stayed five 
days —from the 5th to 1lth December at the 
Villa Vionette. The little man, bespectacled and 
toothless, was wrapped in his white burnoose but 
his legs, thin as a heron's stilts, were bare. His 
shaven head with its few coarse hairs was unco- 
vered and wet with rain. He came to me with a 
dry laugh, his mouth open like a good dog panting, 
and flinging an arm round me leaned his cheek 
against my shoulder. I felt his grizzled head 


against my cheek. It was, I amuse myself thinking, 
the kiss of Saint Dominie and Saint Francis. 


“Then came Mira (Miss Slade), proud of figure 
and with the stately bearing of a Demeter, and 
finally three Indians, one a young son of Gandhi, 
Devadas, with a round and happy face. He is 
gentle, and but little aware of the grandeur of his 
name. The others were secretaries — disciples — two 


young men of rare qualities of heart and mind: 
Mahadev Desai and Pyarelal. 


“ As I had contrived shortly beforehand to get 
a severe cold on my chest, it was to my house 
and to the chamber on the second floor where I 
sleep at Villa Olga—you will remember it— that 
Gandhi came each morning for long conversations. 


_My sister interpreted, with the assistance of Mira, 


and I had also a Russian friend and secretary, Miss 
Kondacheff, who took notes on our discussions. 
Some good photographs by Schlemmer, our neigh- 
bour from Montreux recorded the aspect of our 
interviews. 

‘Evenings, at seven o'clock, prayers were held 
in the first-floor salon. With lights lowered, the _ 
Indian seated on the carpet, and the little assembly 
of the faithful grouped about, there was a suite. 
of three beautiful chants—the first an extract 
from the Gita, the second an ancient hymn on the 
Sanskrit texts which Gandhi has translated, and 
the third a canticle of Rama and Sita, intoned by 
the warm, grave voice of Mira. 
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“Gandhi held other prayers at three o'clock in 
the morning, for which, in London, he used to 
wake his harassed staff, although he had not 
retired until one. This little man, so frail in 
appearance, is tireless, and fatigue is a word which 
does not exist in his vocabulary. He could calmly 
answer for hours the heckling of a crowd, as he 
did at Lausanne and Geneva, without a muscle of 
his face twitching. Seated on a table, motionless, 
his voice always clear and calm, he replied to his 
adversaries open or masked—and they were not 
lacking at Geneva— giving them rude truths which 
left them silenced and suffocated. 


“The Roman bourgeoisie, and nationalist, who 
had at first received him with crafty looks, quivered 
with rage when he left. I believe that if his stay 
had lasted any longer, the public meetings would 
have been forbidden. He pronounced himself as 
unequivocally as possible on the double questions 
of national armaments and the conflict between 
capital and labour. I was largely responsible for 
steering him on this latter course. 

“ His mind proceeds through successive experi- 
ments into action and he follows a straight line, 
but he never stops, and one would risk error in 
attempting to judge him by what he said ten years 
ago, because his thought is in constant revolution. 
I will give you a little example of it that is 
characteristic. 

“Gop Is TRUTH” 
“He was asked at Lausanne to define what he 


understood by God. He explained how, among the 
noblest attributes which the Hindu scriptures 
ascribed to God, he had in his youth chosen the 
word “truth” as most truely defining the essential 
element. He had then said, ‘God is Truth.’ “ But,” 
he added, “two years ago I advanced another step. 
I now say, ' Truth is God.’ For, even the atheists 
do not doubt the necessity for the power of truth. 
In their passion for discovering the truth, the 
atheists have not hesitated to deny the existence 
of God, and, from their point of view, they are 
right.” You will understand from this, single trait 
the boldness and independence of this religious 
spirit from the Orient. I noted in him traits 
similar to Vivekanand. 

“And yet not a single political ruse catches 
him unprepared. And his own politics are to say 
everything that he thinks to everybody, not 
concealing a thing. 

“ On the last evening, after the prayers, Gandhi 
asked me to play him a little of Beethoven. He 
does not know Beethoven, but he knows that 
Beethoven has been the intermediary between Mira 
and me, and consequently between Mira and himself, 
and that, in the final count, it is to Beethoven 
- that the gratitude of us all must go. I played him 
the Andante of the Fifth Symphony. To that I 
added, “Les Champs Elysees” of Gluck — the page 
for the orchestra and the air for the flute. 


“He is very sensitive to the religious chants of. 


his country, which somewhat resemble the most 
beautiful of our Gregorian melodies, and he 
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worked to assemble them. We also exchanged our 
ideas on art, from which he does not separate his 
conception of truth, nor from his conception of 
truth that of joy, which he thinks truth should 
bring. But it follows of itself that for this heroic 
nature joy does not come without effort, not even 
life itself without hardship. ‘ The seeker after truth 
hath a heart tender as the lotus, and hard as granite.’ 

‘Here, my dear friend, are a few hints of those 
days of ours together on which I have taken much 


“more detailed notes. What I do not dwell on to 


you'is the hurri@ane of intruders, loiterers, and | 
half-wits which this visit loosed on our two villas. No, 
the telephone never ceased ringing; photographers 
in ambuscades let fly their fusillades from behind 
every bush. The milkmen’s syndicate at Leman ' 
informed me that during all the time of this sojourn 
with me of the ‘ King of India’ they intended to 
assume complete responsibility for his ‘ victualling ’. 
We received letters from ‘Sons of God’. Some 
Italians wrote to the Mahatma beseeching him to 
indicate for them the ten lucky numbers for the 
next drawing of his weekly national lottery! 

“My sister, having survived, has gone to take 
ten day’s rest at a cure in Zurich. She returns 
shortly. For my part I have entirely lost the gift 
of sleep. If you find it, send it to me by 
registered mail!” 

LOVE AS MEDICINE 
I 

Dr. Karl Menninger, M. D., writes in his book 
Love against Hate ‘written during the war years: 

“Science is a slave. It is commandeered by war 
to kill men and by medicine to save them. It fires 
guns and it allays fevers. It builds bridges and it 
blows them up. In science man found a slave to’ 
minister to his comfort and safety, but one which 
could take away both. The slave may even destroy 
his master, a possibility somehow seems to be 
imminent. But the slave can also save his master, 
if the master will give the command. 

“No one will maintain today that ‘all is right* 
with the world’. It is full of hate and murder and 
bitterness and hunger and waste and pessimism and 


' fear and sorrow. 


“But why? We are all human. We all want 
the same thing in life, and there is enough for all.” 


“Two contrary laws seem to be wrestling with | 
one another nowadays,” said Louis Pasteur; “the - 
one a law of blood and death ever imagining new 
means of destruction the other a law of 
peace, work and health ever evolving new means 
of delivering man from the scourges that beset him.” 

Freud said, “Die we must ultimately, but in 
the meantime we can live, if we can love. 

“This medicine, love, which cures all sorrow 
was prescribed by Jesus long before Donne and by 
Gautama Buddha long before Jesus.” 

It is this medicine, love, that Gandhiji has been 
presenting to us for the last 30 years. We seemed 
to listen to him fora while, but his words seem to 
be falling on deaf ears today. Passions are running 
high. The Hindus and the Sikhs who have suffered in 
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the British. You cannot possibly use it against the 


~ Muslims. You do not know how cruel and unreli- 
able they are.’ 


, 


It reminds one of the arguments 
presented by Europeans ‘against the efficacy of 
non-violence in dealing with Hitler. Gandhiji’s reply 


_ then was that non-violence was effective in all 
situations provided it 
_ concentration. The worst of criminals too is a 
_ human being after all and there is a spark of the 
_ divine in his or her breast, which can be ignited. 
* 


was used in sufficient 


II 
During my stay in Noakhali I one day went to 


_an old village practitioner’s house in the village 
_ where I was stationed. Practitioners there were 


mostly men who had worked as compounders for 


_ some years in ‘a hospital and had then settled down 
as village practitioners in their villages. This old 


practitioner also belonged to this class. I asked him 


how his house had been saved when all the others 
_ in the neighbourhood had been burnt. 
___was told that when the band of looters came to 
a” his house, they started looting and smashing religious 


At this I 


e pictures. A glass piece from the frame of one of 
_ these cut the foot of the leader of the party and 


have bestowed on his own son. 
_goondas. The chief ordered his men to go away. 
So the house was saved from fire. The nobility of 
the old practitioner had ignited the spark of good- 


he started bleeding profusely. The old practitioner 


took him to his half-ransacked dispensary and dressed 


his foot with the care and attention that he might 
It amazed the 


ness in the breast of the goondas’ chief. It was a 


triumph of love over hate. 


Again, during my stay at Wah Camp in West 


. Punjab, I heard the romantic story of the bravery of 


seventythree women who had jumped into a well to 
save their honour. The Muslim mob had attacked the 
village and after a prolonged and brave armed 


resistance the Hindus and Sikhs had to surrender. 


The men were collected in the open maidan waiting 
to be converted’ to Islam if they wished to live. 
The women were to be taken away by the Muslims. 
Seventythree of them’ went inside the compound 


of their new well.under the pretext of drinking. 
water and said their prayers aloud for nearly an 
hour. The Muslim mob was shouting outside asking 
them to get ready quickly. At that the leader 


shouted back that they would never be able to touch 
them with their unclean hands, and seventythree 


women jumped into the well within three seconds. 


The mob was so impressed by this brave non-violent 
act that it slowly melted away without converting 
the Hindus and the Sikhs whom they had collected 
for the purpose. The self-suffering of these women 
had put the devil to shame and given a chance to 


| the spark of goodness to assert itself. 


New Delhi, 24-10-'47 S. N. 


SELF-RESTRAINT v. SELF-INDULGENCE 
[ Revised one volume Edition ] 
‘ By Gandhiji 
Price Rs. Two Postage etc. As. Seven 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 399) 


Who was to bear the loss ? Over and above this 
there was the problem of feeding and clothing of 
lacs of refugees. India was not so rich as to bear 
this heavy burden. If things like these continued, 
India would be ruined. If the railway earnings ran 
into crores, it was equally true that the expenses 
of running trains were no less heavy. If, therefore, 
such things continued much longer, stark ruin faced 


India. He had heard that things in Pakistan were 
no better. 


Gandhiji then impressed on the audience the 
necessity of observing the laws of sanitation in 
railway compartments. Spitting within the compart- 
ments was an instance in point. He also deprecated 
disregard of railway rules like pulling the alarm 
signals without sufficient cause. 

If he were at the head of the railway admini- 
stration, Gandhiji said, he would advise the railway 
management to tell the public that unless they 
purchased tickets trains would be stopped and they 
would resume journey only if the passengers willingly 
paid the fares due. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 29-10-47 

DILIP KUMAR ROY 
Speaking after prayers Gandhiji introduced to 
the gathering Shri Dilip Kumar Roy who sang the 
bhajan of the evening. Gandhiji said that though he 
knew nothing of the art of singing he felt that the 
voice of the singer was sweeter and richer than ~ 
when he first heard him sing in the Sassoon Hospital 
in Poona where he had undergone an operation as 
a prisoner. Probably, very few persons in the world 
had Shri Roy’s natural sweetness of voice. He 
belonged to the ashram in Pondicherry of Rishi 
Aurobindo. The audience should know that there 
was no race or religious distinction at the ashram. 
He remembered that the late Sir Akbar Hydari 
went to the ashram as on a pilgrimage. Naturally, 
Shri Roy was a chip of the old block, and had no 
prejudices. He had been to see him earlier in the 
day when he had sung two songs viz., the Bande 
Mataram and Iqbal’s the Sare Jehanmen Achchha. 
The concluding line of the evening bhajan meant 
that the wealthy had their crores in palaces, horses 
etc. and the devotee had his all in and through 
his God whom he knew as Murari, Rama, Hari 
etc. If they all took the lesson to heart, they 

would shed all prejudices. 

KASHMIR PANGS 
Referring next to the situation in Kashmir 
Gandhiji said that when the Maharaja Saheb in 
his distress wished to accede to the Union, the 
Governor-General could not reject the advance. 
He and his Cabinet sent troops by air to Kashmir 
telling the Maharaja that the accession was 
provisional upon an impartial plebiscite being taken 
of the Kashmiris irrespective of religion. The 
Maharaja had wisely appointed Sheikh Abdulla as 
his minister with all the powers accruing to the 
office. And it pleased him to read in the papers 
that the Sheikh Saheb had risen to the occasion 
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What was the situation? It was stated that a 
rebel army composed of Afridis and the like, ably 
officered, was advancing towards Shrinagar, burning 
and looting villages along the route, destroying 
‘ even the electric power house, thus leaving Shrinagar 
in darkness. It was difficult to believe that this 
entry could take place without some kind of 
encouragement from the Pakistan Government. 
He had not enough data to come to a judgment 
as to the merits of the case. Nor was it 
necessary for his purpose. All he knew was that 
it was right for the Union Government to 
rush troops, even a handful, to Shrinagar. That 
must save the situation to the extent of giving 
confidence to the Kashmiris, especially to the Sheikh 
Saheb who was affectionately called Sher-e-Kashmir 
i.e., the Lion of Kashmir. The result was in the 
hands of God. Men could but do or die. He would 
not shed a tear if the little Union force was wiped 
out, like the Spartans, bravely defending Kashmir 
-nor would he mind the Sheikh Saheb and his 
Muslim, Hindu and Sikh comrades, men and women, 
dying at their post in defence of: Kashmir. That 
would be a glorious example to the rest of India. 
Such heroic defence would infect the whole of India 
and we would torget that the Hindus, the Muslims and 
the Sikhs were ever enemies. Then we would realize 
that not all Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs were fiends. 
There were some good men and women in all 
religions and races. The universe existed on its good 
men and women. Indeed, he would not be surprised 
if even the rebel army was itself converted to 
sanity. Let them remember the refrain of the bhajan 
—‘We were all of, and from one and the same God, 
no matter by what name we worshipped Him.’ 


Birla House, New Delhi, 30-10-'47 
| WORKING OF AHIMSA 

This evening when as usual before the prayer 
meeting the audience was asked if there was any 
objector to the Quran verses being recited as part 
of the prayer, one member spoke up and persisted 
in his objection. Gandhiji had made it. clear that 
if there was such objection, he would neither have 
public prayer nor the after-prayer speech on current 
events. Consequently, he sent word that there 
would be neither prayer nor speech before the 
public. But the gathering would not disperse 
without seeing Gandhiji. He, therefore, went to 
the rostrum and said a few words on the reason 
for abstention and the working of ahimsa as he 
understood it. He said that it was unseemly for 


anyone to object to the prayer, especially, when 


it was on a private lawn: Nevertheless, his ahimsa 
warned him against disregarding even one objector 
when an overwhelming majority were likely to 
overawe one person into silence. It would be other- 
wise if the whole audience objected. It would then 
be his duty to have the prayer even at the risk 
of being molested. There was also the further 
consideration that the majority should not be 
disappointed for the sake of one objector. The 
remedy was simple. If the majority restrained 
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themselves and entertained no anger against, or 
evil design on, the solitary objector, it would be 
his duty to hold the prayer. The possibility, how- 
ever, was that if the whole audience was non- 
violent in inteotion and action, the objector would 
restrain himself. Such he held was the working of 
non-violence. He further held that truth and non- 
violence were not the monopoly of a few adepts. 
All universal rules of conduct known as God's 
commandments were simple and easy to understand 
and carry out if the will was there. They only 
appeared to be” difficult because of the inertia 
which governed mankind. Man was a _ progressive 
being. There was nothing at a standstill in nature. 
Only God was motionless for, He was, is and will 
be the same yesterday, today and tomorrow, and 
yet was ever moving. We need not, however, 
worry ourselves over the attributes of God. We 
had to realize that we were ever progressing. Hence, 
he held that if mankind was to live, it had to 
come growingly under the sway of truth and non- 
violence. It was in view of these two fundamental 
rules of conduct that he and the audience had to 
work and live. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 31-10-'47 - 
EXAMPLARY BEHAVIOUR 

Two persons had again objected to the recitation 
of the verses from the Quran at Gandhiji’s prayer 
meeting, one of the objectors being the same who 
had objected the previous evening. Both were quite 
restrained in their objection. Gandhiji asked the 
audience if it was proper on his part not to hold 
the prayer because one or two men out of several 
hundred objected and thus disappointed the rest. 
Decency damanded that those who had any objec- 
tion to the recitation from the Quran should desist 
from attending his ‘prayers. The only way to avoid 
the impasse was for the audience, as he had said 


the previous evening, not to be angry with the 
objectors and not. to molest them in any way 


whatsoever. He also asked the police not to interfere 
with the objectors. All with one, voice said they 
would not in any way interfere with them. And the 


prayer proceeded. Shri Dilip Kumar Roy happened 
to be present again and he sang a bhajan. 


Speaking after prayers, Gandhiji congratulated 


the objectors on their exemplary restraint and the 
audience for having maintained perfect calm. 


MIND — A TEMPLE 
Commenting next on the bhajan sung by Shri 
Dilip Kumar Roy Gandhiji said that although the 
bhajan sung was a simple tune, the trained voice 
of the gifted singer had imparted to the simple 
tune a sweetness all its own. The refrain of the 


bhajan, Gandhiyi said, had likened the mind of the 
devotee to a temple of worship wherein pure love 


resided permanently and illumined the heart, The 
heart being illumined, the vision became clear. 
This was non-violence in action. A mind not set on 
God was given to wandering and lacked the 
quality of a temple of worship. ce 
RICH AND POOR 

Referring next to the wide gap that was still 

existing between the rich and the poor among the 
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refugees, Gandhiji said that he had noticed, while 
in Noakhali as in Delhi, that rich people managed 
to flee from affected areas, leaving the poor in a 
helpless condition. This should not be. The rich 
and resourceful should have fellow-feeling for the 
poor and never leave them in the lurch. They 
must all sink or swim together. Adversity should 
abolish all distinctions of high and low or rich and 


' poor. Then their refugee camps would be models 


of sanitation and solid co-operation. 
- FORCIBLE CONVERSIONS CONDEMNED 
Gandhiji then mentioned a visit of some Muslim 
friends, who had complained about forcible conver- 
sions of hundreds of Muslims to Hinduism and 


_ Sikhism. Condemning such reported conversions, 


. - Gandhiji said that religion could not be forced upon 


an unwilling heart. 


death to the three religions. 


the 


Every so-called convert to 
Hinduism or Sikhism should feel sure that the 
conversion was not to be recognized and that every 
such ‘convert’ was free to follow his original faith. 
This applied equally to so-called converts to 
Islam. If it was to be otherwise, it would mean 
It was the duty of 
the people to see that the minorities lived without 
any fear of the majority. If the Muslims from 


Union wanted to go to Pakistan, they 
should be allowed to do so. But due protection 


should be afforded to such Muslims as wanted 
to stay in the Indian Union. He was against the 
use of force under any circumstances. Therefore, 


his ambition was that the evacuees on either side 


should return to their homes in honour and safety. 
He, for one, would not like to live to witness the 


__ perpetuation of the present unnatural condition. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 1-11-'47 

ABODE OF GOD 
The previous day's objector turned up at 
Gandhiji's prayer meeting today also. Gandhiji said 
that he was glad that the objector only courteously 
registered his dissent from the recitation from the 
Quran. The rest of the large audience renewed 
their declaration that they would bear no malice 
and do no injury to the objector. The prayer, 
therefore, went on as usual. Shri Dilip Kumar Roy 
sang the bhajan, whose first line, Gandhiji said, 
meant that the devotees belonged to the land 
where there was neither misery nor sorrow. Gandhiji 


explained that in his opinion it had a double 
meaning. The one was that they belonged to a 


country, i. e. India in which there was neither 
misery nor sorrow. He could not recall a time 


when there was no misery nor sorrow in India. 


The first meaning, therefore, meant an aspiration 
of the poet. The second,meaning had reference to 
the soul and the body which was its abode. Thus 
the soul inhabited a body which was in the language 
of the Gita, the abode of true religion and not the 
abode of fleeting passions. The condition attached 


to the success of the pursuit was that the owner 
of the abode was free from the six noted enemies 


whose names were anger, malice, greed, passion 
etc. The blissful state was capable of attainment by 
everyone. And if that happened ‘on any appreciable 
scale, the poet’s dream about India would be quickly 
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realized. Describing the misery of India he related 
the conversation he had with a lady doctor who had 


come from the Kurukshetra Camp. It was a pitiful 
sight. The Camp could take in more doctors, more 


medicines, more covering and warm clothing. Many 
had no change of clothes. The mothers of babies 
could keepthem warm with the greatest difficulty. 
SHEIKH ABDULLA 

Then he invited the audience to cast their 
mental eyes on Kashmir and picture to themselves 
the condition of the people there. When he 
listened to .the sound which the aeroplanes 
above made in their journey to Kashmir, his heart 
went out to the Prime Muiunister, Sheikh Abdulla 
and his people. He was a friend of all and made no 
distinctions between man and man. He represented 


the non-Muslims as well as the Muslims. 
Gandhiji remarked that those who were fleeing 


from Kashmir out of fear should not do so. They 
should learn to be brave and fearless and should 
be prepared to lay down their lives in defence of 


their homes. This applied equally to all whether 
old or young or women or children. He would 


not mind if the whole of the military and the 
people of Kashmir died at their post in defence 
of fair Kashmir. How he wished that the Afridis 
and other freebooters were sensible enough to 
leave Kashmir alone. 
REFUGEES IN KURUKSHETRA 

Lastly, Gandhiji said that if the refugees in 

Kurukshetra suffered terribly, he was sure, the 


refugees of Pakistan could not suffer less. This 
senseless and consequent misery was too great a 
price to pay for the prevailing madness. He, 


therefore, commended to the audience to treasure 
the thought. The best contribution they could 
make towards the deliverance m misery was to 
shed all enmity and to regard every Muslim and 
others as friends. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 2-11-'47 


FULL CO-OPERATION NEEDFUL 
Shri Brij Krishan had reported that there was 
a much larger audience than usual and about ten 
objectors to the recitation from the Quran. There 


was among the objectors the old friend too. ‘But 
the objectors were perfectly restrained and courteous. 


Gandhiji was also told that there was a suppressed 
objection from a much larger number. Gandhiji, 
before proceeding with the prayer spoke to the 
meeting. He said that he was glad that the people 


were open enough to register their objection. He 
did not like to think that people came not to share 


the worship of God but they came to see him or 
hear him because he was called a mahatma or 
because of his*long service of the nation. The 
prayer was all inclusive. God was known by many 
names. In the last analysis the names were as 
many as human beings. It was rightly said that even 
animals, birds and stones adored God. They would 
findin the Bhajanavali a hymn by a Muslim saint 


_which said that the chirp of birds in the morning 


and evening signified that they adored their Maker. 
There was no sense in objecting to any part of the 
prayer because it was selected from the Quran or 
from any other scripture. Whatever might be the 
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shortcomings of certain Muslims (no matter what 
their number was), the objection could not apply to 
a whole community much less to the Prophet or any 
other or his message. He, the speaker, had gone 
through the whole of the Quran. He had gained 
by it, not lost by it. He felt that he was a better 
Hindu for the reading of the world’s scriptural 
books. He knew that there were hostile critics of 
the Quran. A friend from Bombay who had many 
Muslim friends had put before him a conundrum. 
What was the teaching of the Prophet about the 
kaffirs? Were not the Hindus kaffirs according to 
the Quran? He had long come to the conclusion 
that they were not. But he spoke to his Muslim 
friends about the matter. They spoke from knowledge. 
They assured him that kaffir in the Quran meant 
a non-believer. They said that the Hindus were 
not because they believed in one God. If they went 
by what the hostile critics said, they would 
condemn the Quran and the Prophet as_ they 
would condemn Krishna who was depicted as a 
dissolute being having sixteen hundred gopis. He 
silenced his critics by saying that his Krishna 
was immaculate. He would never bow his 
head before a rake. The God they worshipped 
with him every evening was in everyone and was 
.all powerful. Therefore, they could have no enemy 
and they could fear none because God was in them 
and by them every moment. Such being the nature 
of the congregational worship, he would prefer to 
have no such worship if they could not with their 
whole heart and without reservation join the prayer. 
If they could, they would find that they daily 
gathered strength to enable them to dispel the 
darkness that surrounded them. On Gandhiji asking 
the audience frankly and fearlessly to express their 
opinion, they lustily said that they wanted the 
prayer and that if there was an interruption they 
would bear no anger or malice against the objectors. 
The prayer then went on in the usual manner. 
Gurudev’'s grand-daughter Nandita Krishna Kripalani 
singing the bhajan of the evening. 
? THE TIME FACTOR 

Referring to the Kashmir trouble Gandhiji 
said that the Indian Union continued to send more 
~ troops and other necessary help. The Government 
did not own any aeroplanes but he was glad to 
hear that private companies had placed their planes 
at the disposal of the Government. Time ran in 
favour of ordered troops and ordered Government 
and against the freebooters. 

AZAD HIND FOUJ OFFICERS 

Gandhiji was, however, sorry to learn that the 
freebooters in Kashmir were being led by two 
ex-officers of the Azad Hind Fouj which valiantly 
fought under the able leadership of the late Shri 
‘Subhash Bose. It was composed of Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs and others. They retained their own religion 
but there was no distinction of caste.or creed. 
They were knit together in bonds. of friendship 
and brotherhood. They were proud of being Indians. 
He had met them (if it was they) in the Delhi 
Fort and outside after their release. He could not 
understand why they led freebooters and took part 
in burning and looting villages and murdering 
innocent men and women. They were harming the 
Afridis and the other tribesmen by encouraging 
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them to do forbidden things. If he was in their 
place, he would wean the tribesmen from their 
error. They could meet Sheikh Abdulla Saheb if they 
thought he was harming Islam or India. He hoped 


his appeal would reach these officers and the 
tribesmen and that they would retrace their steps. 


PAKISTAN ENCOURAGING ? 

Gandhiji could not escape the conclusion that 
the Pakistan Government was directly or indirectly 
encouraging the raid. The Prime Minister of the 
Frontier Province was reported to have openly 
encouraged the raid and had even appealed 
to the Islamic world for help. Then he had 
seen in the Press that Pandit Nehru’s Government 
was accused of fraud, in that assistance was 
being sent to Kashmir and that accession was being 
plotted from some time. He was amazed that such 


reckless charges were made by a Pakistan Minister 
against the Government of a sister dominion. He 


had brought in Kashmir in his remarks because he 
had good news from friends which he wanted to 
share with the audience. The news did not square 
with the Qaid-e-Azam’s declaration that there was © 
an enemy of Pakistan meaning the Union, he 

supposed. A Hindu friend from Karachi saw him 
and another from Lahore. Both informed him that 


things were better than a few days ago and that 
they were getting still better. He -was told, too, 


that at least one Muslim family was seen by the 
friend to have given shelter to a Sikh friend and 
set apart one room for keeping the Sikh friend’s 
Grantha Sahib with due respect. He was informed that 
such instances of the Hindus and the Sikhs having 
sheltered Muslims and vice versa could be 
multiplied. He had, too, some Muslim friends coming 


to him who deplored with him that vast and © 


criminal exchange of populations was going on. 
These friends told him that the Muslim refugees 
in Pakistan suffered no less than the Sikhs and the 
Hindus in the Union. No government could cope 
with such a large mass of human beings uprooted 
from their homes and thrown on its shoulders. It 
was like an overwhelming onrush of waters. Could 
not this mad rush be stopped? the friends asked. 
He had no doubt that it could be if the suspicion 
and the flinging of charges ( he thought baseless ) 
was altogether and sincerely stopped. He invited 
the audience to pray with him that God would 
bring sanity to the unhappy land. He wished to 


’ congratulate the objectors on their wise restraint 


in allowing the prayer to proceed smoothly and 
without any interruption. 
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Two ANNAS — 


_GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
- Birla House, New Delhi, 3-11-'47 
~ VIRUS OF COMMUNALISM 
If two quantities of poison mix together, who 
vill decide which was first on the field and if such 
_ a decision could be arrived at what end would it 
serve ? We know this, however, that the virus has 
a read throughout the Western Pakistan area and 
hat it has not as yet been recognized as such by 
the powers that be. So far as the Union is concerned, 
‘has been confined to a small part of it. Would 
| God that the virus would remain under isolation 


hope. that it would be expelled in due time and 
- soon from both the parts. 
f REMOVE FOOD CONTROL 
» In view of the fact that Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
as called a meeting of the Premiers or their 
epresentatives and others to help and advise him 
. the matter of food control, I feel that I should 
evote this evening to that very important question. 
othing that I have heard during these days has 
moved me from the stand I have taken up from 
ne beginning that the control should be entirely 
moved at the earliest moment possible, certainly 


aa of initiative, it undoes the teaching of self- 
e Hag have been Wi aie for a generation. It 


le and the fraarde exchange of population re- 
sulting in unnecessary deaths, starvation and want 
‘proper residence and clothing more poignant for 
‘the coming inclement weather. The second is 
certainly more spectacular. We dare not forget 
the first because it is not spectacular. 

- This food control is one of the vicious legacies 
f the last world war. Control then was probably 
inevitable because a very large quantity of cereals 
and other foodstuff were exported outside. This 
i unnatural export was bound to create a man-made 
_ scarcity and lead to rationing in spite of its many 
| _ drawbacks. Now there need be no export which 
“ we cannot avoid if we wish to. We would help the 
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starving parts of the world, if we do not expect — 
outside help for India in the way of food. | 
I have seen during my lifetime covering two 
generations several God-sent famines, but have no 
recollection of. an occasion when rationing was 
even thought of. 
Today, thank God, the monsoons have not failed 
us. There is, therefore, no real scarcity of food. There 
are enough cereals, pulses and oil seeds in the ~ 
villages of India. The artificial control of prices, — 
the growers do not, cannot understand. They, 
therefore, refuse willingly to part with their stock ~ 
at a price much lower than they command in the © 
open market. This naked fact needs no demonstra- _ 
tion. It does not require statistics or desk-work 
civilians buried in their red-tape files to produce 
elaborate reports and essays to prove that there 
is scarcity. It is to be hoped that no one will PA 
frighten us by trotting out before us the bogey e 
of over-population. Ae Me 
ADVICE OF EXPERIENCED MEN se 
Our ministers are of the people, from the 
people. Let them not arrogate to themselves greater — 
knowledge than those experienced men who rhe 
not happen to occupy ministerial chairs — but who | 
hold the view strongly that the sooner the control . 
is removed the better. A physician writes to say that 
the food control has made it impossible for those 
who depend upon rationed food to procure eatable © 
cereals and pulses and therefore, he says, Re #3 
people needlessly suffer from ailments caused, by a 
rotten stuff. Se ae 
DEMOCRACY AND TRUST rh 3 
In the: place of controlled food, the Government” ss 
can easily run the very stores for selling good — 
grains which they will buy in the open market. : 
They will thus bring about automatic regulation — 
of prices and set free the hoarded cereals, pulses — 
and oil seeds. Will they not trust the grain dealers — 
and growers? Democracy will break under the _ 
strain of apron strings. It can exist only on trust. — 
If the people die because they will not labour or 
because they will defraud, one another, it will baie : 
a welcome deliverance. The rest will then learn — 
not to repeat the sin of being lazy, idle or 
cruelly selfish. See 
Birla House, New Delhi, 4-11-'47 Neer’ 
OFFSPRING OF ANGER : 
Before he commenced his prayers Gandhiji said — 
that though no one, except the courteous old 
friend who had registered his usual objection, had 
got up to object to the recitation from the Quran, 
he proposed to deal with a very pathetic letter of 


i 


objection Cometeed from a Punjabi Hindu refugee 
who had suffered much. He did not know whether 
the objector was present at the meeting or not. 


Whether he was present or not, the speaker would ; 


not ignore the letter, if only because it was written 
with deep pain. It was fairly well argued but was 
full of ignorance which was born of anger. Anger 
was written in every line of it. Practically the 
whole of his time was devoted to listening to the 
tale of woes, whether recited by the Hindu or the Sikh 
refugees or the local Muslim sufferers. His spirit 
was equally touched and wounded and if he allowed 
himself to be moody, it was no expression of ahimsa. 
He would be weeping the whole day long leaving 
no time either for obeisance, food or sleep. But 
from early youth he had used himself in terms of 
- ahimsa not to weep over the sorrows that came 
- under his notice but to harden his heart in order 
- to enable him to combat the sorrows. Had they 
not been told by the seers of old that one who 
__ was full of ahimsa was bound to have a_ heart 
softer than a flower and harder than flint? He 
_ had endeavoured to live up to the advice and so 
__ when confronted with complaints like those in the 
__ letter in question or the recital of their anger and 
- sorrow by his visitors, he hardened his heart so as 
Some to battle with the problem of the day. The letter 
was written in the urdu script. He had asked 
_ Shri Brijkrishanji to note down the points of 
the letter. 
ORs: HALF-TRUTH v. UNTRUTH 


- The first was ‘the charge of breach of his 
_ (Gandhiji’s) word. Had he not said that if there 
was even one objector at his prayer meetings, he 
would respect the objection and not lead public 
__ prayer for the evening in question? This was a half- 
- truth, more dangerous than full untruth. When he 
stopped the prayer meeting for the first time, he 
_ had announced that he suspended it for fear that 
We the overwhelming majority of the audiefice might 
' resent the objection even to the point of molesting 
the objector. This was several months ago. Since 
_ then the audience had learnt the art of self-restraint 
and when he got the assurance from the audience 
that they would harbour neither resentment nor 
anger in their hearts, he consented again to lead 
_ public prayer. The result was happy as he knew. The 
_ objectors were strictly courteous in their behaviour 
and beyond registering their objection they did 
. nothing to interfere’ with the prayer. He hoped, 
_ therefore, that the writer of the letter. would see 
that there was not only no breach but that the 
result so far had been quite happy. He assured the 
audience that so far as he knew himself, he had 


not been guilty of any such _ breach throughout 
his long lite of public service. 


The writer of the letter then taxed him for 
Teciting some verses from the Quran when he did 
not do so with reference to the Japji or the Bible. 


ten 


at 


Here, too, the writer betrayed ignorance of the: 
description he had given as to how the whole of 


the prayer verses had been adopted. He had already 


pointed out that very often bhajans were taken 
from the Bible as well as the Granth Saheb. 
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WELL-TO-DO REFUGEES 


The third complaint of the writer was that there — 


were known Congress leaders who had left the West 
Punjab or some other part of West Pakistan and 
did not live like refugees sharing their trials and 
difficulties, but were occupying buildings more 


palatial than those they had occupied in Pakistan. | 


They lived a life. of utter isolation from the 
refugees, who were often without shelter, without 
warm clothes or even change’ of -clothes and 
without adequate food. If the complaint was true, it 
betrayed a disgraceful state of things. He ( Gandhiji ) 


had not hesitated at the prayer meetings to condemn 


in general terms the richer refugees for isolating 


themselves from the poorer ones, instead of sharing 2 


the latter’s tribulation. 
DUTY IN DELHI 
The complainant then in 
twitted him ( Gandhiji) for not going to Pakistan 
as he had intended. Why, Gandhiji was asked, he 


preferred to help his Muslim friends instead of — 


going to Pakistan to the help of the Hindu and 


the Sikh sufferers ? Little did the complainant know. ; 


that he could not neglect his duty in Delhi and with 


any hope go to Pakistan to alleviate the sufferings 


of the Hinduand the Sikh brethren. He confessed 
that he was a friend of the Muslims and the others 


because he was an equal friend of the Hindus and the e 
Sikhs. He did not believe in any exclusive service. 


If he served one, the spirit actuating him to render 
that service was that he served the one individual as 


part not only of India or one religion but the whole 


of humanity. It was for the Hindus and the Sikhs of 
Delhi, refugees and others, 
friendliness towards the Muslims of Delhi that it 
was 


confidence that his visit would not be fruitless. 
CHARGES ANSWERED | = 
The complainant would not even leave the 


Kasturba Fund alone. He asks what is being done ~ 
cannot be © 


of the Kasturba Fund and why it 
diverted to the service of the refugees. In the 


first instance, the fund was raised whilst he was — 


yet in jail, for a specific purpose, i. e. the service 
of the women and 
India. It had a board -of trustees. 
was the ever 


sarcastic language 


to prove by their — 


children of the villages of — 
Its secretary — 
vigilant Thakkarbapa and accurate — 


superfluous for him to be in Delhi. They : 
would then find him rushing to Pakistan with full — 


accounts were being kept which the public could — 


see. Therefore, it could not be diverted as 


-the’ 


writer suggested and there was no occasion for 


the diversion. Money was being liberally subscribed. q 
and the public knew how liberal the response was 


to his little appeal for blankets. Sardar Patel had | 


issued a special appeal which had received and v was Ss : 


still receiving generous tesponse. 
SLAUGHTER OF PIGs 


The last complaint of the writer ‘was why, 


‘when slaughter of pigs was prohibited in Pakistan, 
cow-slaughter could not be prohibited in the 


Union ? Gandhiji said that he had no knowledge . 
slaughter of pigs in 
Pakistan. If the information given by the complainant _ 
knew that use of 


of legal prohibition of the 


was true, he was sorry. He 
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or food was prohibited in Islamic law. But 
even 0, he could. not justify the prohibition of 
the ta of pork by those other than the Muslims. 

Ps Is PAKISTAN THEOCRATIC? 

fad not the Qaid-e-Azam said that Pakistan 
not a theocratic State and that it was purely 
ular State ? That the claim could not always 
justified in action was, unfortunately, too true. 


1e “tenets of Hinduism to be imposed on non- 
re, He hoped not. The Indian Union would 


wa 


.. and Bn Aticichi: from India whether as the 
U aion or Pakistan. It expected greatness and 


dness from which the whole world could derive 
on, and light in its prevailing darkness. 


TREATMENT OF CATTLE 


ae by law. It would only come by culti- 
Me ‘ of friendship with all non-Hindus inchading 


it ai the regeneration of the cattle of India. 
ney could only do so by strict regard to the 
= treatment of cattle. He (the sel 


h he Muslims of India, he had been instru- 


mental in saving more cows from the butcher's 
. than any other individual. 


THE HARIJAN’S ADAPTABILITY 

; there was no opposition to the recitation 
the Quran, save from the usual courteous 
end, the prayer took place without any prelimi- 
ary remarks from Gandhiji. The bhajan of the 
ling was sung by a Harijan inmate of the 
larijan Nivas in Kingsway. Remarking upon the. 
rell-modulated voice of the Harijan, Gandhiji said 
lat it was a matter of pleasure to him, as it must 
@ to the audience, that man for man, given equal 


rey that in certain things, as for idatanices vocal 
an nstrumental music or in sleek an average 
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did wish to convey that in spite of the severe 
disability which untouchability placed upon the 
Harijans, it did not prove any bar to equal progress 
provided equal opportunity was given to them. 
Another matter of pleasure was that the ancient and 
celebrated temple of Pandharpur was thrown open 
to the MHarijans precisely on the same terms 
as to the other Hindus. The chief credit belonged 
to Sane Guruji who had undertaken to fast unto 
death if it was not finally opened. He wished to — 
congratulate the trustees and the general public of 
and around Pandharpur upon the right step they 
had taken. He hoped that the last trace of untouch- 
ability would soon be a thing of the past. Such 
astep would make no small contribution towards 
the dissolution of the communal poison that had 
taken possession of both the parts of India. 
How TO SPREAD VEGETARIANISM 
Gandhiji then dealt with several questions that 
had come to him through the post. A Muslim friend 4 
complained that in his part of the Union vegetarian 
Hindus insisted upon the Muslims living in their 
midst, abstaining even from fish and mutton. He 
( the speaker ) had no patience with such intolerance : 
and narrow-mindedness. Vegetarians in India, from — a 
religious conviction, were said to be ina minority. oi 
The vast majority of the Hindus throughout India, 3 
whenever they got an opportunity, did not hesitate » on 
to eat fish, fowl or mutton. What right had — a 
vegetarians to impose their cult on the Muslims baat ; 
They would not dare to impose it on their Hindu 


ae 


non-vegetarians. The whole thing appeared to him 


should be exhibited in their lives. There» was: no Ta 
other royal road to bringing round others to one’s © 
view. Be, 
REMAIN IN YOUR HOMES 

A Hindu critic said that he ( Gandhiji) 7 Pe 
others like him were never tired of sreachnn to 
the Muslims that in spite of hardships entailed by 
their obstinacy, they should not leave their a 
even though they might be able to do so in ae 


Whereas, if they stuck to their Popketty rani 


livelihood or the bi 
labour might be boycotted by a_ vast majority ° ; ; 
the Hindu public. It was too-much to expect the “4 
remnant of the poor Muslims ‘who. had seen 


going away to Pakistan to remain in their ‘tone *s 
in spite of the disabilities before mentioned. 
Gandhiji admitted that there was much truth in 
the criticism, but he had no other advice to offer ee 
them. He thought that leaving their hearth and — 
home was likely to result in greater distress. He, ‘s 
therefore, sincerely believed that if the remnant 
honestly and heroically remained in their homes 
in spite of the sufferings, they were bound to 
melt the hard hearts of their Hindu neighbours. 
Then there would be certain deliverance for others 
in both the parts of India. For, unexampled bravery 


born of non-violence coupled with strict honesty 
(Continued on p. 413) 
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TWO AMERICAN FRIENDS’ 
CONSOLATION 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Of the many letters that come to me from 
American friends whom I do not know, the 


_ following extracts from two such friends are worth 


quoting : 


“Your great distress due to the unhappy 
situation in your country demands that I intrude 
upon your contemplations of the painful events now 


taking place in India, to remind you that your 


beautiful words have taken root in all the corners ~* 


- of the earth. 


_ That you should.feel a degree of disillusionment 
_ because of these sad happenings is natural. That, 
- that disillusionment should be measured and certainly 


not turn into discouragement is the purpose of my 
letter. 


“Never does the seed turn directly into a 


; see beautiful fragrant flower without first going through 
ee certain phases of growth and development. 


And, 
if at some stage of its development — or growth — 


he : it falters, the presence of the gardener is more 


- than ever required. In the complete absorption of 
the selfless task of nursing the ailing plant, the 


peer gardener perhaps cannot fully observe the growth 


a5. OF other plants in his garden, to join with him in 


his compassion for their stricken brother. 


“T plead with you to give consideration to the 
countless numbers of people in all countries on earth, 


of all classes, races and creeds, who are now also 


praying for peace. These people, whose hopes you 
_ have so well expressed and who took fresh courage 
from these victories which you did achieve with 
the Science of Peace, must now join me in prayer 
that the Master bless you and preserve you to 


continue your noble work, so much of which is 
still to be done. ”’ 


What they say may prove true and that the 


ns aclcxe blood-bath through which India is still 


passing, though the original fury seems to have 


abated, may be nothing unusual as history goes. 


What India is passing through must be regarded as 


unusual. If we grant that such liberty as India has 
gained was a tribute to non-violence as I have 


- repeatedly said, non-violence of India’s struggle 


was only in name, in reality it was passive resist- 
ance of the weak. The truth of the statement we 
see demonstrated by the happenings in India. 


New. Delhi, 6-11-'47 


NOTES 
Outside His Field 


Major General Cariappa is. reported to have 
said as follows : 


“Non-violence is of no use under #His present 
circumstances in India and only a strong army can 
make India one of the greatest nations in the world.” 
I fear, like many experts, General Cariappa has 


gone beyond his depth and has been unwittingly © 


betrayed into a serious misconception of ahimsa, 


of whose working in the nature of things, he can _ 
only have very superficial knowledge. By reason of 


lifelong practice of ahimsa, I claim to be an expert 
in it, though very imperfect. Speaking in absolute 
terms, the more I practise it the clearer I see how 


far I am from the full expression of ahimsa in my | 


life. It is his ignorance of this, the greatest duty 
of man in the world, which makes him say that in 
this age non-violence has little scope in the face 
of violence, whereas [ make bold to say that in this 


age:of the Atom Bomb unadulterated non-violence © 


is the only force that can confound all the tricks 


put together of violence. It would have become the - 
General, unaided\as he can only now be, by his — 
British teachers of military science and practice, 


not to have gone out of his depth. Generals greater 
than General Cariappa have been wise and humble 
enough frankly to make the admission that-they 
can have no right. to 


speak of the possibilities of © 
the force of ahimsa. We are witnessing the tragic 


insolvency of military science and practice in its 


own home. Should a bankrupt, who has been by 


the gamble in the share market, sing the praise of 


that particular form of gambling ? 
New. Delhi, 7-11-47 
“For Muslims Only ” 


A correspondent draws attention to ‘the face fe 


that whereas I have condemned the use at Railway 


Stations of different pots of water for Muslims and 
Hindus, now there are compartments reserved for 
I do 
not know how far the evil has spread, but I do — 
know that this distinctionis a matter of greatshame 
for the Hindus and the Sikhs.I suppose it became 
necessary for the railway administration to make the ! 
simple protection of ‘Muslim ie. 
— life. It is any day possible (the sooner the better) to © 
stopthe practice, bythe Hindusandthe Sikhs making — 
up their minds never to dispose of Muslim fellow — 
passengers, as if they were chattels and to assure — 
the railway administration that the offence will — 
never be repeated. This can happen when there — 


Muslims only and non-Muslims or Hindus. 


distinction for the 


is an open confession of sin and return to_ sanity. 


This I say, irrespective of what has Benes OR 


may still happen in Pakistan. 
New Delhi, 6-11-'47 


Removal of Inequalities © 


The Regional Study Conference on Ph eae me 


SS 


Education was held in China early in September. — 
A bulletin issued by the Publicity Department of — 
the Government of India contains the following texts? 


of Gandhiji’ S message and comments thereon: 


‘I am deeply interested in the efforts of Z 


the United ‘Nations ° PCOnOeE Social — and 


® ical REY to secure peace through ed- 
uc ational and cultural activities. I fully appreciate 
that real security and lasting peace cannot be 
secured so long as extreme inequalities in edu- 
tion and culture exist as they do among the 
ions of the world. Light must be carried even 
o the remotest homes in the less fortunate 
7 countries which are in comparative darkness, 
id I think that in this cause the nations which 
a ‘economically and educationally advanced 
ave a special responsibility. I wish your Con- 
rence every success, and I hope that you will 
2 able to produce a workable plan for provid- 
ing the tight type of education particularly in 
os untries in which opportunities for education 


- Testricted owing to economic and other 


i o Conference also sent a oar of — and 


. (Continued from p. 411) 

v ne a fair number of Mushims was sure to 
ct the Leer of India. ; 

_ FIRM ON NON-VIOLENCE 

bee letter rebuked him for having dared 
rs Mr. Winston Churchill, Hitler, Mussolini 


e to Kashmir? The letter concluded by 
Gandhiji to point out definitely how the 


‘Kasi “th Resteing Gandhiji said that he was 
“sorry ; for the ignorance betrayed by the writer. The 
nee would remember that he had repeatedly 
hat he had no influence in the matter over 
iends in the Union Cabinet. He: held on to 
oe on non-violence as firmly as ever, but 


ed 
= 


A act against their eeavictinnes ahi everybody 
d be satisfied with his confession that he had 
bis: original hold upon his friends. The question 
- the writer was quite apposite. Gandhiji’s 
r was quite simple. 

ES No DENIAL OF CREDIT 


e it was due, even though the creditor was 
ver in. violence. Thus, though he did not 
Subhas Bose’s belief in violence and his 
quent | action, he had not refrained from giving 
re »d_ praise to his pattiotism, resourcefulness 
ry. Similarly, though he did not approve 
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geht there stood up while it was OR Soult 


lacked the tapashcharya requisite for the pate 


is ahimsa forbade him from denying credit, : 
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— 


of the use of arms by the Union Government for 
aiding the Kashmiris and though he could not 
approve of Sheikh Abdulla’s resort to arms, he 
could not possibly withhold admiration for either 
for their resourceful and praiseworthy conduct, 
especially, if both the relieving troops and the 
Kashmiri defenders died heroically to a man. He 
knew that if they could do so, they would perhaps 
change the face of India. But if the defence was 
purely non-violent in intention and action, he would 

not use the word ‘perhaps’, for, he would be sure 

of change in the face of India even to the extent 

of converting to the defender’s view the Union 
Cabinet, if not even the Pakistan Cabinet. 

The non-violent technique, he would suggest, 
would be no armed assistance to the defenders. — 
Non-violent assistance could be sent from the 
Union without stint. But the defenders, whether 
they got such assistance or not, would defy the 
might of the raiders or even a disciplined army in . 
overwhelming numbers, And defenders dying at . 
their post of duty without malice and without 
anger in their hearts against the assailants, and 
without the use of any arms including even their 
fists would mean an exhibition of heroism as yet — 
unknown to history. Kashmir would then become — 
a holy land shedding its fragrance not only through- | 
out India, but the world. Having described non- 
violent action he had to confess his own impotence, 
in that his word lacked the strength, which perfect 


He could only pray and invite the audience to 


might arm him with the qualifications he ha 
just described. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 6-11-'47 
DISTORTED FACTS 


name or the particulars in the two extracts. All tha 
he wanted to say was that the writings were mean 
to serve Hinduism; yet they were full of deliberate 
untruths. Facts were distorted when there was no 
invention. He made bold to say that that was not 
the way to serve any cause, much less that of religion. 
It did not hurt the persons who were attacked 
when the attack was not founded on facts, but 
was backed by fiction. He, therefore, warned the 
public against countenancing such newspapers, no 
matter how well-known the writers might be. — 
REMOVE CONTROLS ee 
The second thing that Gandhiji mentioned was — 
that he had the pleasure of meeting the Ministers — 
from the various Provinces or their representatives — 
who had come to Delhi to assist Dr. Rajendra — 
Prasad in coming to a decision upon the recom-— 


mendations of the Committee of non-officials, 
which the Food Minister had called into being and 


which had presented its report to him. When, 
therefore, Gandhiji heard about the meeting he asked © ; 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad to give him an opportunity 
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of addressing them in the hope of being able to 
clear their doubts, if they had any. For, he (the 
speaker) felt quite sure of the stand he had taken 
up. Dr. Rajendra Prasad readily accepted his 
proposal and Gandhiji was glad to meet old friends. 
He ( Gandhiji ) had been saying that so far as his 
opinion on the communal trouble was concerned, 
he had become a back number, but he was glad 
- to be able to say that such was not the case with 
reference to his stand on the food question. He 
had held the view that there should be no food 
control nor cloth control, as long ago as when Mr. 
Casey, the Governor of Bengal, and he had the 
pleasure of having several interviews. At that time 
he did not know whether he had any backing or 
not. But during the recent controversy he was 
agreeably surprised to discover that he had a 
very extensive backing from members of the public, 
unknown and well-known. Among the voluminous 
correspondence he had on the subject, he could 
not recall a single writer who dissented from him. 
He knew nothing about the view held by magnates 
like Shri “Ghanashyamdas Birla and Lala Sri Ram, 
nor did he know that he was to have any support 
from the Socialist circles except when Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia met him and expressed his 
wholehearted approval of the ground he had adopted. 
He had no hesitation in suggesting that in the 
circumstances that faced the country on the food 
question Dr. Rajendra Prasad should be guided 
-by one member or more from his committee rather 
than by the permanent staff. 


KHADI v. MILL CLOTH 
He then referred to the control on cloth. Though 
in this matter he personally was, if possible, on 
surer ground than in the matter of removal of 
food control, nevertheless he was afraid that about 


y cloth control he had not the backing that he had 


about food control. His submission was incredibly 
simple. The Congress had readily supported the 
opinion he had held about khadi as an entire sub- 
stitute for any mill-cloth, foreign or indigenous. It 


had established the Khadi Board under the late 
__ Jamnalalji, which after his (Gandhiji’s) discharge 


from the Yeravda Prison was expanded into the 
All India Spinners’ Association. India had 40 crores 


of inhabitants. If the Pakistan area was deducted 


from it, it would still have more than 30 crores. 
They had as much cotton growing in the country 
as they needed. There were enough ‘spinners to 
‘urn their cotton into weavable yarn and they had 
‘more than the required number of weavers in the 
country for weaving the hand-spun yarn. Without 
any outlay of very large capital they could manufac- 
ture in the country all the wheels, handlooms and 
other accessories without difficulty. All that was 
needed, therefore, was robust faith in themselves 
and the determination to use nothing but khadi. 
They had known that it was possible |to have as 
fine khadi as could be desired and to produce 
patterns superior even to those manufactured by 
mills. And now that India was free from the foreign 
yoke, there could be no hostility such as khadi had 
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to face from the representatives of ae foreign 
rulers. It was, therefore, a most surprising thing 
for him (Gandhiji) that now that they had come 
to their own, nobody talked of khadi, nobody 


seemed to have his faith in the possibility of khadi— 
and that they could think of nothing but mill-cloth 
for clothing India. He had not the slightest doubt © 


that khadi economics was the only sound economics 


‘for India. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 7-11-'47 
VISIT TO TEHAR VILLAGE 


Gandhiji, having gone to meet the 
sufferers at Tehar and having been obliged to 
give more time than was expected, went directly 
to the prayer meeting on his return. 


with sorrow that the Muslims in and near Tehar 
were obliged to go through needless suffering. Several 
of them were land-owners, but their land they 
could not till for fear of molestation. They had 
sold their cattle, ploughs and some other movables. 


They were guarded by the military. The sufferers, : 
who had gathered round him and had swelled — 


to over 2000, said through their spokesman that 


they were anxious to go to Pakistan as life had ~ 


become impossible and many of their dear friends 


and relatives had already gone there. It would be | 


a mercy, therefore, if they were sent away to Lahore 


as early as possible. They said that they had no ~ 
complaint to make against the military patrol. But — 
he did not intend to take up the time that evening 


with a full description of the meeting at Tehar. 
He had told the gathering there that he, had no 
power, but he would gladly carry their message to 


the Prime Minister and his deputy, who was also 4 


the Home Minister. 
A LESSON 


He then dealt with the problem chat: 


told that the refugees, being the aggrieved party, 


felt that they had certain special rights accruing — 
to them; that when they went to do some shopping, 


they expected the shopkeepers sometimes to give free 


of charge what they wanted and sometimes to make 
considerable reductions. Individual shopping at times — 
amounted to a few hundred rupees each. Some ~ 
charge — 


expected the tongawallas to 
or to charge a lower hire than usual. 


refugees 
nothing 


Gandhiji said that if the report given to him was 
true, he was bound to remark that the refugees ~ 
had failed to learn the lesson that. misfortune — 
ordinarily taught the sufferers. They were thereby 


harming themselves and the country and further 


complicating a cause that was already sufficiently “ 
complicated. If such conduct continued, they were 
bound to estrange the Delhi shopkeepers from them. he: 


-ADVICE TO REFUGEES 


At the same time he could not understand how, ‘ 
the refugees, who were said to have been deprived © 


of all their belongings, could make large purchases. 


He would also wish that no refugee would use — 
anything but his God-given legs for locomotion e 
except on rare and justifiable occasions. He was 


Muslim | 


After the > 
usual prayer Gandhiji referred to his visit and said 


refugees were said to have become in Delhi. He was _ 


told further that after the influx of refugees, the - 


bee cian coe 


eee 
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| were true to the eG Ree require- 
y, Poke would be no spirituous liquors or 
cating drugs. such as opium, ganja and the 
to be had in either Dominion for, Muslim 
ds did not need a Congress resolution to induce 
em to declare for complete prohibition. Could 
ot the refugees, who had suffered extraordinary 
dships, learn to restrain themselves from using 
ks and drugs or indulging in luxuries? He 
ped that the refugees would follow the advice 


had given them during his previous after-prayer 
courses; that they would so behave as to be 


‘sugar to milk and resolutely refuse to become 
~a burden on those in whose midst they lived; and 
that the rich and the poor refugees would live 
together in the same compound or camp and work 
perfect co-operation so as to become model 
tizens and self-supporting. 

irla House, New Delhi, 8-11-47 

There were three objectors to the recitation 
n the Quran apart from the usual courteous 
ector. Before commencing the prayer, therefore, 
andhiji asked the audience whether they would 
de by the original condition that they would 
rbour no anger against the objectors and patiently 


eh one voice that they would abide by that 


condition. The objectors remained silent throughout 
the prayer. It went on without any interruption. 
s earned Gandhiji’s congratulations at the end. 
_ RECITATION FROM SIKH SCRIPTURES 


he ( the writer) liked. The correspondent appreciated 
e tolerant spirit behind the prayer. He had specially 
reciated Gandhiji’ s references to the Granth 


‘for the whole of the Sikh community in 
g that they would be touched by Gandhiji’s 
ng daily recitation which he (Gandhiji) could 
se from the many extracts from the Sikh 
ures, which the correspondent offered to 
before Gandhiji. The speaker at once accepted 


- 


tae from Bombay from cotton merchants in 
esponse to his mention that the refugees should 
_ get cotton and calico and a supply of needles so 
that they could make rezais for their own use, 


> the refugees the required cover without any 
ic ulty. Such a procedure would also increase 
a steem hi the ‘rekagees and job would 


ch would save probably lakhs of rupees and - 


the same time Raided that yates was no -deaseh of 
cotton mills in Delhi itself. There were several mills 
running in the city, but he welcomed the offer 
from Bombay because he did not wish to put an 
unnecessary strain upon willing donors. The larger 
the number of donors, the better it was for them 
and the country. He hoped, therefore, that the 
cotton merchants would, as early as possible, send 
all the bales they could. Such co-operation from 
monied men would lessen the burden that lay upon 
the Government. When they had come to their 
own, everyone was a willing partner in the govern- 


ment of the country if he did his duty as a citizen 
in the fullest sense of the term. 


MANUFACTURE OF KHADI 

He did not doubt that when the cotton bales 
came, he would be able to induce the mill-owners 
to give enough calico for the rezais. The mention 
of cotton bales brought him to the subject. of 
cloth control. He held that manufacture by the 
hand of enough khadi for the needs of the whole 
people was as easy as possible in India, given the iene 
condition that the raw material, i. e. cotton was 
available in sufficient quantity in the country. He __ 
never knew that there ever was a cotton:-famine 
in India. There never could be any for the simple 
reason that they always grew more than enough 
cotton in the land. Thousands of bales were 
exported from the country and yet there was no 
scarcity of cotton for their mills. He had already ae 
drawn the attention of the audience to the fact 
that all the instruments of production for hand- ~ 
carding, .hand-spinning and hand-weaving were ~ 
available in India, as also a very large population, _ 
He could, therefore, only say that there was 
nothing but inertia which made them think that 
there was scarcity of cloth in the country. Nobody — we _ 
wanted cloth control. Not the mills, not the mill- 
hands, nor the buying public. The controls were — © " 
ruining the country, increasing the army of idle is 


hands who, for want of useful occupation, were a ~~ 
constant source of mischief. . 


SELF-HELP AND CO-OPERATION ae 

Harping back to the refugees in this connection, _ 
Gandhiji said that if the refugees were determined _ 
to occupy themselves usefully, they wouldfirst pre- 
pare rezais for themselvesandthenuse every moment, _ 
men and women, for ginning, carding, spinning, 
weaving etc. The energy set free by this co- 
operative effort by so many lakhs of refugees 
would electrify the country and make the people ~ 
follow the refugees and turn every idle hour to the’ zi 
growing of more food and preparing of khadi in — 
their own homes. Let it also be remembered that _ 
if cotton, instead of being baled, was taken directly 
from the field to the homes of the spinners: in the — 
neighbourhood, one process would be saved, cotton 


Si 


~ would be undamaged, carding would be ‘easy and — 


cotton seed would be left in the village homes 
into the bargain. 


THE SISTER OF MERCY 
Lastly, the speaker referred to a visit he had 
received from Lady Mountbatten. She had became 
a Sister of Mercy, was constantly on the move “in © 
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both the Dominions, visited the Phineas” in che 
various camps, saw the sick and the suffering 
and thus tried to give them what comfort she 
could. During her visit to the Kurukshetra Camp 
she was asked by the inmates when Gandhiji 
would visit them. She heard the yearning from so 
many lips that she held out every hope that he 
(Gandhiji) would pay them a visit. Gandhiji 
assured her that she was quite justified in holding 
out the hope. As a matter of fact he had arranged 
to go to Panipat where both the Hindus and _ the 
Muslims were anxious for him to visit them. In the 
same trip he had thought of combining the visit to 
the Kurukshetra Camp. But he had found that Kuru- 
kshetra could not be included in the same trip. 
Therefore, it was necessary to defer his visit to 
Kurukshetra till after the conclusion of the forth- 
coming meeting of the A.I.C.C. It .was, however 
suggested to him that whilst it was cumbersome 
to arrange for a loudspeaker in a big camp _ like 
Kurukshetra, there was no difficulty in speaking 
through the radio to the inmates of the Camp 
from Delhi, provided that the necessary connecting 
instrument was installed in the Camp. He could 
then speak to the inmates on Tuesday or Wednesday 
--and later visit them. In the meantime he hoped to 
finish his visit to Panipat. 
Birla House, New Dethi, 9-11-'47 

I regret that as I have to go to Panipat tomorrow, 
I had to take silence early today so as to be able 
to speak to the Hindus andthe Muslim of Panipat 
on reaching there. I hope to return to Delhi in time 


BS _ for the prayer when I shall be able to speak. The 
newspapers wrongly report that I am going to 


Kurukshetra tomorrow. I said definitely that I did 
intend to go to the Kurukshetra Camp though not 
before the conclusion o the forthcoming A. I. C. C. 
meeting. I expect to speak to them through the 


radio probably on Wednesday at a time to be 


- announced in due course. 
No DIVALI CELEBRATION 
_ Divali will be on us in a few days. A sister 
wits is herself a refugee writes: 
“The question whether we should or should 

not celebrate Diwali as a festival agitates most of 
us. I wish to put before you our thoughts on the 
question, no matter how lisping my Hindi words 
may be. I am a refugee from Gujaranwala. I have 
lost my all in that place. Nevertheless, our hearts 
are full of the joy that after all we have our inde- 
pendence. This will be the first Drvali in Inde- 
pendent India. Therefore, it behoves us, to forget all 
our sorrows and wish to have illuminations through- 
out India. I know that your hears is sore over 

- our sufferings and you would have all India to 

abstain from the rejoicings. We are thankful for 
your sympathy. Notwithstanding the fact that your 
heart is full of sorrow, I would like’ you to tell all 
the refugees and the rest of India that they should 
rejoice during the festival and ask the monied men 
to help those who are without means. May God 
Almighty give us the wisdom to rejoice over all the 
festivities that might come to us after Independence.”’ 
Whilst I admire this sister and others like her, 


q cannot help saying that she and those who think — 


like her are wrong. It is well-known that a family 
which is overtaken by sorrow abstains from*parti- 
cipation in festivities according to capacity. It is 
an illustration of the doctrine of oneness on a 


very limited scale. Break through the crust of limi- _ 


tation and [ndia becomes one family. If all limita- 
tions vanish, the whole world becomes one family, 
which it really is. Not to cross these bars is to become 
callous to all fine feelings which make a man. We 
must not be self-centred or being falsely sentimental, 
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ignore facts. My advice to abstain from the rejoicings © 


is broadbased on many solid considerations. 
refugee problem is there affecting lakhs of Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs. 


opinion, obstinate refusal of sufferers to learn from 


The € 


There is as well want (albeit — 
man-made) of food and clothing. The deeper cause’ 
is dishonesty of the many who can. mould public 


their sufferings and extensive inhumanity of man — 


to man. I can see in this misery no cause for joy. 
A resolute and wise refusal to take part 
festivities will be an incentive to introspection 
and self-purification. Let us not do anything which 


will throw away a blessing which has been won ~ 


after hard toil‘ and tribulation. 
FREEDOM IN FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS 


I must now refer to a visit of friends from 


in 


French India during the week. They complained © 


that what I had said regarding what was claimed 


to be-a satyagraha in Chandranagore, was misused to — 
suppress the aspiration of the people in French 


India for the fullest measure of autonomy under the © 
Indian Union, whilst retaining at the same time, — 


They fi 


the wholesome influence of French culture. 
also told me that, as under the British Government, 


there were, in French India, those who might be © 
likened to fifth columnists, who, in order to serve 
their selfish purpose, co-operated with the French — 
in their turn, were aiming at — 


authorities who, 
suppressing the natural aspiration of the inhabitants 


of French India. I would be very. sorry indeed if © 
the account given by the visitors from French — 
India were accurate. Anyway, my opinion is quite — 
‘ emphatic. It is not possible for the inhabitants of © 
these small Foreign Settlements to remain under 


servility in the face of the millions of their country- — 


men who have become free from the British rule. — 
I am surprised that my friendly act towards ie 
Chandranagore could be distorted by anyone to 


suggest that I could ever countenance an inferior 


status in the little Foreign Settlements in India, 1 
hope, therefore, that the information ‘given to me — 
has no foundation in fact, and that the great French 
itself with the © 
whether black or brown, ‘ 


nation would never identify 
suppression of people, 


in. India or elsewhere 
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GANDHIJI’S BROADCAST TO THE 
BS KURUKSHETRA CAMP 


I’ do not know if it is only you or whether 
thers too are listening in to me today. Though I 
“ m speaking from the Broadcasting House, I am 
| nut interested in such talks. To suffer with the 
licted and try to relieve their suffering has been 
y life's work. I hope, therefore, that you will 
cept this talk in that light. 


SUFFERINGS OF THE REFUGEES 


I was distressed when I heard that over two 
ths of refugees had arrived at Kurukshetra and 
re were pouring in. The moment the news came 
‘me, I longed to be with you but I could not. 
et away at once froni Delhi because the Congress 
Working Committee meetings were being held and 
“my presence was required. Seth Ghanshyamdas 
la suggested that I should broadcast a message 
you and hence this talk. 


Et Quite by accident, General Nathusingh who has 
organized the Kurukshetra Camp came to see me 
_ two days ago and told me about your sufferings. 
; athe Central Government asked the military to 
take over the organization of your Camp, not because 
acy wanted to coerce you in any way, but simply 
cause the military are used to doing such orga- 
ation and know how to do so efficiently. 
Those who suffer know their sufferings best of 
. Yours is not-an ordinary camp where it is 
ssible for everyone to know each other. Yours 
really a city and your only bond with your co- 
refugees is your suffering. 

pe ORE BFION WITH AUTHORITY 


—, 


Eaiucs: you will benefit not only yourselves but 
the whole of India. 

It hurts me to know that many of you are 
without shelter. This is a real hardship, particularly 
in the cold weather which is severe in the Punjab 
and increasing daily. Your Government is trying 
to do everything it can for you. The burden is 
heaviest, of course, on your Prime Minister. The 
ee which is served by Rajkumari 
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and Dr. Jivraj Mehta is also working very hard 
to lighten your sufferings. No other government 
could have done better in this crisis. The calamity 
is immense and the Government too has its limita- 
tions. But it is up to you to face your sufferings with 
as much fortitude and patience as you can summon 
to your aid and as cheerfully as you can. 


Today is Diwali. But there can be no lighting 


of chirags for you or for anyone. Our Diwali will 


be best celebrated by service of you and you will 
celebrate it by living in your camp as brothers 
and looking upon everyone as your own. If you 
will do that you will come through victorious. 


General Saheb told me of all that still needed 
to be done in Kurukshetra. He told me that no 
more refugees should be sent there. It seems as if 
there is no proper screening of refugees and it is 
hard to understand why they come and are dumped 
in various places without proper intimation to the 
local authority. In my post-prayer speech last 
evening I criticized the East Punjab Government 
for this state of affairs..I have-just had a letter 
from one of their ministers to say that the fault 
is not theirs but the Central Government is 
responsible. . 


Now that all Governments, whether Central or 
Provincial, belong to the people, it does not befit 
one to throw the blame on the other. All must 
work together for the general good. I[ tell you ~ 
this in order that you may realize your own 
responsibility also. 


MAINTAIN DISCIPLINE 


You must help in the maintenance of discipline 


in the Camp. You must take the sanitatiqn of the 
place in your hands. 
well since the Martial Law days. I know the 
qualities and failings of the Punjabees. One of them, 
and that is not confined to the Punjab alone, is 
the utter lack of knowledge of social hygiene and 
sanitation. Therefore it is that I have often said 
that we must all become Harijans. If we do, we 
shall grow in stature. I ask you, therefore, to help 
your doctors and your camp officials — everyone 
of you, men, women and even children to keep 
Kurukshetra clean. . 
SHARE YOUR RATIONS 

The next thing I want to ask you to do is to 
share your rations. Be content with what you . 
get. Do not take or demand more than your share. 
Community kitchens are a thing which should be 


cultivated. In this way too you can serve each other. 


I have known the Punjab Fe 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION 


(By M. K. Gandhi)  - 
The following is from Mr. Richard B. Gregg, 


whom many readers of the Harijan know as an 
American friend who used to live in Shantiniketan 


as 


also with me in Sabarmati years ago: 

‘Though because of my ignorance I am hesitant, 
yet I venture to send you an idea that seems to 
me not only to explain with perhaps less moral 
blame a part of the recent communal violence in 
India but also to offer hope for the future. 

~ It seems to me probable that much of this 
violence is an expression not so much of inter- 
communal suspicion and hatred, but rather, and 
more deeply and originally, of the long pent-up 
resentments of the masses because of their 
oppression. The oppression was not only by 
foreign political rule but by foreign modern social, 
economic and financial ways which are contrary to 
the ancient habits of dharma which were a very 
part of the nature of the masses. By foreign ways 


I mean such things as the English land-holding 


system, usurious money lending, heavy taxes payable 
not ‘in kind but in money, and other interferences 
with long established village life common to all 
Indian communities. 

“ Psychological studies have shown clearly that 
severe frustrations suffqared during the childhood of 


an individual generate resentments which are sup-— 


pressed and remain suppressed long after the 
person who caused the original frustration has 
died, but later some occasion pulls a trigger, as_ it 
were, and releases the pent up energy of the old 
resentment which then pours forth in violence upon 
some perfectly innocent person. This explains many 
crimes of violence, and perhaps some of the 
cruelties against the Jews in Europe. In India the 
establishment of religious electorates created a 
channel into which it was easy for this energy to 
flow, but I believe the fearful energy of the explosion 
of wrath comes from the older cause I have mentioned. 
Such an idea as this would help explain why in all 


- countries all through history a major change of 


® 


and, 


political power results in more or less violence and | 


disorder. The masses always suffer some oppression 
therefore, have resentments which flare up 


upon a shift of control or may be exploited by 
selfish leaders. 


“Tf this surmise is true, it suggests that the 
suspicion and hatred of, one community towards 
another is not so deep as now appears. It also 
means that as soon as the masses can be guided 
back into: their ancient ways of life with the chief 
emphasis on religion and small organizations — 


village. panchayats and communal family systems — | 


- the energy of the people will be turned from violence 


into creative channels. I would expect that Rhadi 


“ 
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work among the refugees might hal irk ‘suoh a 
diversion of energy into sound channels, In such a 
development I see hope. 
“Forgive me if this seems to be presumptuous. 
I write it only in the hope that an humble outsider, 
just because he is outside, may see a gleam of 
encouragement that is not so easy to see in the 
dust and distraction of the struggle. ARYA AW, I love 
you and India.” 
Though many psychologists pie recommended 
a study of psychology, I am sorry,*l have not been 
able, for want. of time, to study. the subject. 
Mr. Gregg’s letter does not mend matters for me. 
It does not fill me with any impelling enthusiasm 
for undertaking the study. Mr. Gregg gives an 
explanation which mystifies the mind instead of 
clearing it. “Hope , for the future” I have never 
lost and never will, because it is embedded in my 
undying faith in non-violence. What has, however, 
clearly happened in my case is the discovery that 
in all probability there is a vital defect in my 
technique of the working of non-violence. There 


was no_ real appreciation of non-violence 
in the thirty years’ struggle against British Raj. 
Therefore, the peace, the masses maintained 


during that struggle of a generation with exemplary 
had not come from within. The pent 
up, fury found an outlet when British Raj was 
gone. It naturally vented itself in communal violence 
which was never fully absent and which was kept 
under suppression by the British bayonet. This 
explanation seems to me to be all-sufficing and 
convincing. In it there is no room for failure of 
any hope. Failure of my technique of non-violence 
causes no loss of faith in non-violence itself. On 
the contrary, that faith is, if possible, strengthened 
by the discovery of a possible flaw in the eee: 
New Delh® 11-11-'47 


WHEN BLESSING BECOMES A CURSE 
(By M. K: Gandhi) i 

In declining to give a blessing I said the follow: 
ing to a friend: 

“No one who wants to start a worthy 
enterprize should ever wish to have anybody’s 
blessings, not even of the highest in the land. 
A worthy enterprise carries its own, blessing. 
On the other hand, if an unworthy project 
receives any blessing from outside, it becomes; 
as it should become, a curse. Indeed, I have 
come to the conclusion that a blessing from 
outside interferes with the even. progress of 
one’s enterprise, because it very often induces a 
false hope and turns one away from the industry 
and watchfulness required for the success of a 
-cause. 

Though I have atten said some such thing to 
many persons, it is best that this considered opinion® 
is reproduced for the benefit of those who continue 
to ask for a blessings for their enterprises. Thus, I 
have been asked to bless memorials about great 
men and I have been felt compelled to give much 
the same answer as the above. 

New Delhi, 11-11-’47 
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villages, it will be futile for us to hope to be able 
to solve our ptoblems in a democracy, as the people 
will not be sufficiently educated to bear this great 
responsibility. While our country is preparing 


plans for our future, it is necessary for us to bear 


these different aspects of rural development in 


mind so that the plans that are made out now will 


bear fruit according to our requirements in due 
time without creating further. complications not 
only in our country but also in relationship with 
other peoples. of the world. Our fotm of rural 


_ evelopment, therefore, will, in the main, be ‘based 


On self-sufficiency. So long as every member of 


_ the sociéty aims at this ultimately, there could be no 


shortage of goods, especially in primary necessities ; 
and there showld be no commerce and ttade in 


a. such atticles if we wish to establish peace among 
4 the nations. : . 


Such a scheme of ritral development will not 
be a patchwork made by government officials 


e ‘ according to the whims ofthe various departments, 


., ~~ ee 
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: but being based on self-help and local contribution 


in labour and in kind, it will be an ideal training 


a #touind in the art of living which is a laudable 
 énd in itself. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


HOW TO GROW MORE FOOD 

il 
For those who have taken 
wrote last week, 


iftterest in what I 
[am piving this week, a few 
practical ‘hints and suggestions. The season is 


ii advanced and no time should be lost, so those of 
- You who mean business should already be digging 


the ‘soil. 'I address first the private individuals. 
After the soil ‘thas been dug once, if cultivated 


4 ‘Soil, twice—once each way—if new ground) the 


Clods Of earth should not be broken up and smoothed 
‘out. The soil ‘should ‘be left just as it 7, all lumpy, 
so ‘that the sun and the air can penetrate under the 
surface. In ‘this state it should be left fot about 
a week. Tf it wete hot for the short time at our 
disposal, the soil could be left open with advantage 
for 3 ot 4 weeks. In the meantime ff any Well- 
rotted tyanure is available, this should be collected 


and teduced to a fine texture. At the end of the 


week the maritite should ‘be scattered evenly on 
‘fhe dug soil, which will then be btoken up, well 
ihixed with the manute, and smoothed out. After 
‘that, give it a good watering ahd leave it until it 
is ‘Only slightly damp, with no Stickifess about it. 
Now you can prepare the beds for sowing. A good 
‘Size for each bed would ‘be about 5’*’6’. This can 
‘be watied to suit circumstancés. Thete should bea 
little ‘bank all found the bed about 5” broad and 
About 4” ‘high. According to’'the’space available you 
will have One bed after another, and if ‘you ‘have 
a pump Of tap, ‘or ‘other convénietice for itrigation, 
you will make a small water channel running along 
the ‘side of the beds at a slightly higher level, so 
that when you ‘make ah opening in the bank of a 
bed, and block up ‘the water channel immediately 
‘beyond, the water ‘will flow naturally into the 
vegetable plot 
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This week we will consider the sowing of four 
excellent winter vegetables viz., 1. Carrots (gajar), 


2. Turnips (saljam), 3. Radish (muli) and 4. 
Spinach (palak). 
1. Carrots: Prepare the ‘bed as mentioned 


above. Mix up and smooth out the surface of the 
earth, then sow the carrot seeds broadcast. Take 
care to scatter them as ‘evenly as possible. Not 
very thick, but at the same time no bare spaces. 
After sowing, the earth should be very tightly 
racked, or brushed with a hard brush made ‘of twigs. 
The plot may then be watered very lightly with a 
fine watering pot. The irrigation channels should 
not be used until the seeds thavye sprouted and 
taken firm root in the soil, otherwise you will get 
a dense mass ‘of growth at the lower end of the 
plot, and a desert near the upper end where the 
water enters. In the early stages the soil should 
be lightly watered from time to time 80 as to keep 
it slightly damp. When the plants grow ‘big they 
may be more heavily watered at Jonger intervals. 
When the little carrots come up, if they are very 
dense in any part of the plot, they may be thinned 
out, otherwise their roots will tot shave space to 
swell and grow freely. 

2: Tarnips: The beds can be ‘prepared the 
same as for carrots, btt instead of sowing 
broadcast, the seeds should be lighitly placed about 
1 of an inch below the grownd and covered over 
(the soil should not be pressed down) at ‘an all 
round ‘distance of about 5" from ohe another. 
Watermg will be ‘the same as for Carrots. « Heré,- 
of ‘course, mo thinning will be ‘required. 

3. Radishes: These should be sown in ‘the 
Same Way as turnips. But they are ‘best sown on 
ridges, the banks round ‘the ‘edges of the plots in ~ 
which the other vegetables are grown can, therefore, 
be utilized. Take care to water the ridges also with 
the watering pot, and when the watering is done 
by flooding, the water should ‘be sufficient to ‘soak 
the banks properly. 

4. Spinach: This should be ‘sown ‘broadcast 
like carrots. The sowing should ‘be as ‘even as 
possible and closer than carrots. No thinning need 
be done. It should ‘be ‘kept well watered, and 
three ‘to four cuttings may be obtained from the 
game crop. 

All this should not alarm you, as being difficult. 
On ‘the contrary, it is most fascinating. Much more 
fascinating and health-giving than Sitting dn an 


office or working in a factory! How much ‘richer 


life becomes when we associate with Nature! If 
we will but approach her with ‘a loving heart, we 
find her ever ready to respond. So much so, that 
even with half an inch of earth in an old ‘thali 
she will give us salads in a few days! 

{ will explain this in more detail. 

Take any broad, shallow vessel —a tha or 
tray—and spread in it ‘half an inéh ‘of finely 
powdered soil. Then ‘flood ‘it with water, and shake 
‘the ‘vessel gently so that the watery earth settles 
down ‘perfectly level. Immediately sow in it sarson 
or ai (mustards), so thickly that seeds are practically 
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touching one another, but not overlapping. Keep 
the vessel in a temperate place where the soil will 
not dry quickly, at the same time where the warmth 
will be enough to germinate the seeds. The soil 
should never be allowed to dry up. When the 
dampness begins to go out of it, water should be 
given very gently so as not to disturb the seeds 
in the soil. No flooding now, only a little soft 
sprinkling with the hand, often enough to keep the 
earth slightly damp. The mustard seeds should 
germinate within two or three days, and within 10 
days the growfh should be 1 to 14 inches high, and 
ready for cutting. The pace of growth varies with 
the season of the year. The vessel should be kept 
indoors:in a shady place, but may be put out in 
the sun for half an hour or so once a day, as this 
strengthens the colour of the leaves. Always 
feel the soil after bringing it in from the sun to 
make sure that it is still damp. 

There is another plant called cress, which can 
be treated in the game way, but, whereas mustard 
seed can be obtained everywhere, cress is available 
only at big horticultural seed merchants. Those of 
you who ean, should certainly obtain it. Sow the 
two in separate vessels, and when cutting, take a 
little from both and mix them together as a salad. 
You may say, ° What is the good of taking all 

this trouble just for a little salad? What nourish- 
ment is there in this?” Well, food is not only a 
matter of bulk. It has to be balanced. A little 
salad, added to a meal of roti and dal, helps much 
. to give it that balance. It strengthens the digestion ~ 
and enables the system to extract more nourish-. 
ment out of the wheat and pulse. A man who eats . 
four rotis would get more nourishment. and _ better 
health out of his meal if he ate three rotis along 
with a little raw salad or cooked green vegetables. 
Hence, the cultivation of salads and vegetables, 
even in thalis and pots or boxes, means avery real 
addition to the nourishment at our disposal. 
To the Municipalities I would say: 
| Have you yet called meetings and discussed 
what grounds to cultivate ?- The decision should 
not be delayed, because digging must begin at once. 
You must also have meetings of your citizens, and 
call upon them to lend a free hand in this urgent 
national work. 
To the Governments I would say: 

Though the remodelling of the administration 
machinery is essential before the successful develop- 
ment of any schemes, day-to-day efforts must be 
made to put the existing machinery to better use. 
The Government Seed Stores should be looked into. 
There should be frequent and surprise tours of 

- inspection, and every effort should be made to see 
that the seed supplied by the Stores is of the kind 
the kisans need, that it ig of good quality and that 
it is tested properly before being distributed. I have 
had shocking experiences of these Stores. There 
should be a nation-wide drive for compost making. . 
Today,,the outskirts of villages are covered with 
disorderly rubbish heaps and the village lanes them- 
selves are all littered with rubbish. If the Agricultural 


a 


Departments made a concentrated drive for teaching 
the villagers how to turn all this rubbish into 
valuable compost, it would not only result in a 
substantial increase of the crops, but it would at 
the same time clean up the villages and reduce disease. 
I reproduce below an appeal I have addressed 


to kisans in U. P. in the form of a little pamphlet 
regarding compost making. 


“Brother Kisans, 7 . 

We do not treat our Mother Earth properly. 
She does her best to feed us all, but we do not 
feed her in return. How can she sustain us, her 
children, if we do not serve her as dutiful children 
should serve a revered Mother ? Year after year we 
plough, sow and reap harvests from the fields, but 
very rarely do we give any manure to the soil, and 


_ even what we give is usually half-kachcha rubbish. 
Just as we need well-cooked food, so does the soil 


need well-prepared manure. 

Unfortunately half the cattle-dung in our 
villages is used for fuel. To prevent this loss of 
manure for the fields we have got to grow more 
trees. All of us should save keekar (babool) and other 
seedlings in our lands. Keekar does not harm the 
crops, in fact growth is often better under a keekar 
tree. If we look about carefully after the rains we 
can easily choose out a few good seedlings each 
year, that have sown themselves, clean the earth 
round them and protect them from harm by placing 
thorns around. Once we have plenty of trees we shall 


be able te# save much more cattle-dung for manure. 


Now I will explain how to make the best use 
of the cattle-dung left over from household needs. 
We must gather it all up, both that which is left 
out on the grazing lands and that which is under 
the feet of the cattle in our homes. It is most 
precious stuff and none of it should be wasted. We 
must also collect up all the old fodder, grass and 
other rubbish lying about’ our yards and in the village 
lanes. We will no longer throw the cattle-dung 
down in basketfuls on heaps of rubbish, but we 
will dig a pit 10 ft. broad, 20 ft. long and 3 ft. 
deep. Hach day we will collect two heaps on the 
edge of the pit, one of cattle-dung and one of ‘ 
rubbish. After it is all collected we will daily spread 
it out in the pit, leaving four feet empty at one 
end. First a thin layer of rubbish (about 3 inches) 
and then a thin layer of cattle-dung (about 1 inch) 
one after another, finishing each day with a layer of 
rubbish to protect the cow-dung from sun and wind. 
Every third day we will soak the layers with water. 
When half the pit.is filled right up to the top in this 
way, we will cover it over with 2 or 3 inches of 
earth and leave it for 7 or 8 weeks. Another pit 
must now be dug alongside the first one, and we 
will begin filling half of it in the same fashion. If 
this half pit is filled in less than 7 weeks, then 
we will dig a third pit, and start filling that. When 
the manure in the first pit has been lying covered 
up with earth for 7 or 8 weeks we will take 
phavaras, step down into the four feet open. end, 
and turn over the compost so that it fills up at 
this end, and finally leaves four feet open at the 
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were bad. There were other controls too as for 
instance on petroleum, sugar etc. He could see no 
justification for them. They tended to make people 
lazy and dependent. -Laziness and dependence were 
any day bad forthe nation. He had daily complaints 
about these controls. He hoped that the nation’s 
representatives would come to a wise decision and 
advise the Government to remove these controls 
which promoted corruption, hypocrisy and black- 
marketing. 


_ Birla House, New Delhi, 16-11-'47 


FINDING GOD 


The bhajan of the evening said that man’s 
highest endeavour lay in trying to find God, said 
Gandhiji. He could not be found in temples or 
idols or places of worship built by man’s hands, 
nor could He be found by abstinences. God could 
be found only through love, not earthly, but divine. 
That love was lived by Mirabai who saw God in 
everything. He was all in all to her. 


RAMPUR STATE—THEN AND Now 


Applying the refrain of the bhajan in daily life 
he -(Gandhiji) went on to talk of the Rampur 
State. Its ruler was a Muslim but that did not 
mean that it was necessarily a Muslim State. Many 
years ago Gandhiji had been taken there by the 
late ‘Ali Brothers and had stayed there in their 
house. He had the pleasure of meeting the then 
Nawab Saheb also for he was a_ friend of the 
wellknown nationalist Muslims of the day, the late 
Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and the late Dr. Ansari. 
The Hindus and the Muslims used to live in 
comparative peace and amity then. But the Hindu 
friends from there who came to see him on Sunday 
told him a different story. They said that though the 
State had acceded tothe Indian Union, the insidious 
influence of the Muslim League was there. If that 
were the only obstacle they might have overcome 
it easily. But there was the Hindu Mahasabha 
assisted by the Rashtriya Savak Sangh men whose 


ambition was to rid the Union of all Muslims. 


SATYAGRAHA — MIGHTIEST WEAPON 


The question was how the Congressmen, who 
were true totheir Congress objective, were to make 
their position good. Could they offer satyagraha 
with hope of success? It gladdened their heart that 
the A. I. C. C. was staunch to the Congress objective 
and refused to envisage an India in which only the 
Hindus could live as masters. The Congress creed 
was broad-based enough to include all communities. 
There was no room in it for narrow communalism. 
It was the oldest of all political organizations. Its 
motto was service of the people. All that was 
happening in the A. I. C. C. nerved them for the 
struggle. Nevertheless, they wanted a word from 
him. Gandhiji said that hé could not lay down the 
law for them as he had no knowledge of the local 
circumstances. Nor had he the time for any such 
study. But he could say with confidence that 
satyagraha was the mightiest force in the world 
before which the hostile combination which his 
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visitors had mentioned could not stand for any 
length of time. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It was the fashion nowadays to use the word 
satyagraha for any kind of resistance, armed or 
otherwise. This looseness harmed the community 
and degraded satyagraha. If, therefore, they under- 
stood-all the implications of satyagraha and knew 
that the living God of Truth and Love was with the 
satyagrahi, they would have no hesitation in be- 
lieving that it was invincible. Gandhiji said that he 
was sorry to say what he did about the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Rashtriya Sevak Sangh. He 
would be glad to find that he was wrong. He had 
seen the chief of the Rashtriya Savak Sangh. He 
had attended a meeting of the members of the 
R. S. S. Since then he had been upbraided for having 
gone to the meeting and had many letters of com- 
plaints about the organization. 


HINDU-MUSLIM SOLIDARITY ABOUT 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Gandhiji then said that while they were all 
engaged in trying to quench the fire of communal 
strife in their own country, they must not forget 
their countrymen abroad. He referred to the Indian . 
case which was being fought with such unity and 
gallantry by the Indian delegation before U.N. O. 
They all knew Shrimati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. She 


was not there because she was Pandit Jawaharlal’s 


sister but because she was able and did her work 
efficiently. She had a good team with her and 
they were all speaking with one voice. What 
had pleased him immensely, Gandhiji said, wads 
Ispahani Saheb's and Zaffarulla Saheb’s speeches 
reported in the Press that day. They told their 
audiences in plain language how Indians were being 
discriminated against in South Africa and treated 
as outcastes. True, Indians in South Africa were not 
penniless, they were not hungry but man could not 
live by bread alone and money was nothing as com- 
pared with human rights which were denied them 
by the South African Government. The Hindus and 
the Muslims in India had no different opinions on the 
question of the Indians overseas which went to prove 
that the two-nation theory was incorrect. The 
lesson Gandhiji had learnt from this and what he 
wanted the audience also to learn from what he 
had said was that love was the highest thing. If 
the Hindus and the Muslims could speak with one 
voice abroad, they could certainly do so here if 
they had love in their hearts. To err was human. 
It was also human to mend one’s ways. To forgive 
and forget was always possible. If they could do 
that today and speak with one voice here as they 
did abroad, they would surely win through. So far 
as South Africa was concerned, he hoped that the 
Government and the Whites of South Africa would 
profit by what was being said in this matter by 
the distinguished Hindus and Muslims and that 
with one voice. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMEN T 


Now that the political wash consequent on the 
British leaving India is dying down, the Governments 
are thinking in terms of rural development once 
again. Therefore, it will be necessary for us ‘to 
consider the lines on which this work could be done. 
In the main there are three forms in. which this 
programme may be approached: 


1. We may look upon the villages as_ possible 


sources of raw material supply to the mills situated 
in the towns. 

2. The rural population may be regarded as the 
main consumers or markets for the production of 
fowns. 

3. The village may be looked upon as an entity 
in itself affording complete facilities for the develop- 
ment of the individuals composing the population 
of the. village. 

AS SOURCES OF RAW MATERIALS 
When the village is looked upon as producer 

of raw materials for the towns and cities, the whole 
economic order is shaped according to the needs 
of the town-dwellers. Often the villagers are 


exploited and do not enjoy all the fruits of their’ 


labour. The fields are utilized for growing crops 
which are not directly connected with the needs 
of the villagers. The regulation of crop-growing is 
done by the price mechanism in which money plays 
the leading role. Under the pretext of placing more 
purchasing power in the hands of the villagers the 
towns make the villager do what the town wants 


even though it may ultimately prove to be inimical 


to the interests of the villager. Raw material crops 
such as long staple cotton, sugar-cane and tobacco, 
drive out food crops andthe people are left to 
face starvation in spite of having much purchasing 
power in their hands, which latter also may be 
represented by inflated currency tokens. 
Under this system of rural development the 
villages cannot flourish. Their interests are secondary 
to the requirements of mills and. town-dwellers. 


Unfortunately the. present day economic order 
encourages people to proceed on these lines. 


As MARKETS 

Similar to the type of rural development that 
we saw in the first instance, attempts are being 
aor to convert the villagers into consumers of 

production from towns. Here again the price 
hats is allowed free play and the villagers 
ate driven to buy town-made goods as being cheap. 
Apart from our own towns, this outlook is one in 
which foreigners also are interested in making our 
enormous population into an insatiable market for 
their products. Articles such as. polished, rice, mill- 
ground flour, tea, coffee, sugar, preserved: foods, 
vanaspati oil, rubber shoes, mill cloth, etc. are being 
dumped on the villagers against their own interests. 
Here again the villagers are being deprived of their 
opportunities of employing themselves in various 
industries and in the processing’ of food. Thus their 


field of work is restricted and the pressure on land 
is increased. 


In the above two methods of rural development 
the needs of the villagers are not the deciding 
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factors and much less the consideration of opportu- 
nities for the development of the citizen’s personality. 
PERSON ALITY-CENTERED 

We have to consider whether the material 
interests of the towns and the cittes are more 
important than the interests of the villager himself. 
If so, the first two methods of rural development 
will have to yield place to a system that will centre, 
not on the material’ production and distribution 
alone, but on making the villager into a worthy 


citizen of a democratic State. We look upon work — 


as a means through which an. individual could be 
educated. Of course, in the process the individual 
will also be producing articles for his own 
cohsumption. The villager has to be an entity in 
himself. To this end the whole social, economic and, 
political structure will have to be moulded to 


_enable the citizen to develop himself from childhood 


to old age. The village economy ought to be a training 
ground in the various phases of human development. 
SOCIAL 

The needs of society in the form of water-supply, 
communications, health and hygiene, disposal of 
waste, satisfactory housing, etc. will have to be 
looked! after by the people themselves. Education 
of the childrem throwgh a craft, to train them for 
the art of living, in logical method and good con- 


) duct with moral considerations as background, will 


also: be a duty falling on the people. 
° ECONOMIC 

The people will have to organize themselves in 
such a way as to enable them to produce all their 
requirements in food, clothing and shelter. For 
this purpose the land available may have to be 
apportioned according to the needs of a balanced 
diet, and with reference to the quality of land and 
availability of water. They should raise cereals, 
pulses, oil seeds, fruits and vegetables, and dairy 
products to supply, as far as possible, the whole 
needs of the village and where there is a surplus 
that surplus. could be exchanged with ,other neigh- 
bouring localities for articles which they require. 

The processing of this agricultural production 
will provide a considerable amount of occupation 
to persons who are not. required on the: land. 


Pottery, tanning, oil pressing, gur making, spinning 


and weaving, carpentry and blacksmithy will 
provide outlets for people’s requirements in art 
and for a fuller expression of their emotional 
personality: Fairs and festivities should also be 
organized to enable them not only to market their 
goods, 
village life. 
POLITICAL 
The control of all’ these aspects of life will have 
to be done on a democratic basis by the organiza- 
tion of village panchayats which will not only control 
the social and economic life but will also mete out 
justice and to some extent raise funds necessary. 
for the administration and execution of an overalk 
plan for all .the activities of the village or locality. 
CONCLUSION 
Unless. we take to the third method of rural 
development with our interests centered on the 


but also to produce a culture based on 
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everyone in the audience lay his hand on his heart 
and say that everyone of these sufferers, whether 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, was as his own brother or 
sister? That was the test for them. Rama and 
Ravana represented the eternal duel going on 
between the forces of good and evil. The real 
illumination came from within. 


MARRED KASHMIR 
Gandhiji then went on to relate how Pandit 
Jawaharlal had just returned ‘from seeing wounded 


Kashmir. He had been unable to attend the Working 


Committee meetings either the day before or that 
day in the afternoon. He had brought Gandhiji some 
flowers from Baramula. These gifts of nature were 
always beautiful. But the beauty of that lovely 
country was that day marred by the shedding of 


blood and loot. He had gone to Jammu, too, where 
all was not well. 


The Sardar had had to go to Junagadh at the 
request of Shri Samaldas Gandhi and Dhebarbhai, 
who wanted his guidance. Both Jinnah Saheb and 
Bhutto Saheb were angry because they felt that 
the Indian Government had practised a deception 


on them and were forcing Junagadh to accede to 
the Union. : ‘ 


BANISH HATRED AND. SUSPICION 

In order to bring about peace. and goodwill 
throughout the land, it was the duty of everyone 
to banish hatred and suspicion from their hearts. 
No victory in Kashmir or in Junagadh would 
avail if they did not feel the existence of God 
within them and forget all their petty internal 
differences. Diwali could never be properly cele- 
brated until they had brought back to India all 
those Muslims who had fled from kere out of fear. 
Nor could Pakistan live unless it did likewise for 
the Hindus and the Sikhs. 

He then referred to his visit to Broadcasting 


House from where he spoke to the refugees in 
Kurukshetra. 


Regarding the Working Committee meetings 
Gandhiji said that he would tell them the next 
day what was possible for him to tell. He concluded 
by hoping that all would go well with them and 
with India during the next year that was to begin 
from Thursday and that God would illumine their 
hearts so that they might be enabled to serve not 
only each other and India, but through it the 
whole world. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 13-11-47 
VIKRAMA SAMVAT 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
referred to the New Year’s day as he had also 
referred to the Diwali Day. 

He drew the attention of the audience to the 
universal custom that on their New Year’s Day 
they read sacred resolutions to do better than 


before so as to justify their. celebration of the: 


next Diwali. That celebration should mean that the 
participants had successfully carried out their 


resolutions. 
CONQUER EVIL FORCES 


He hoped that ‘his listeners would make one 
supreme resolution, namely that whatever others 
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did or did not do, whether in Pakistan or in the 
Indian Union, they would carry out their resolution 
to be good, friends of the Muslims. That meant that 
throughout the year they would conquer the evil 
forces: within, themselves. and establish the supremacy 
of Rama, the God of good. Incidentally, Gandhiji 
said that he would like to refer to the fact 
that whereas every year that day had magnificent 
illuminations, in the opinion of his informants, 
the day before there was only an apology for 
illuminations just to satisfy the superstition that 
if there was no illumination at all, it would be an 
ill omen following them throughout the year. He 
called this superstition because no amount of 
outward illumination, however brilliant it might be, 


could possibly serve any good purpose when it was 
not a visible sign of the light within. 


No GOING BACK 

The speaker then began to redeem of his promise 
of the previous evening that he would give them 
what he could of the deliberations of the Congress 
Working Committee during its three sittings. He 
was glad to inform them that although the 
Working Committee had passed no definite resolu- 
tion to be put before the forthcoming A. I. C. C., 
the members and the special invitees were unani- 
mously of the opinion that the Congress, which had 
stood from its inception for over sixty years for 
perfect communal harmony, was not to go back 
upon that unbroken record of perfect harmony 
persisted often in the face of heavy odds. They 
were quiet clear that even though the Congress 
might for a time find itself in a minority, they 


should cheerfully face that ordeal rather than 
succumb to the prevalent insanity. 


RELIGION ADMITS OF NO COERCION 
Freedom, without equality for all irrespective ’ 
of race or religion, was not worth having 
for the Congress. In other words, the Congress 
and any government representative of the 
Congress must remain a purely democratic, popular 
body leaving every individual to follow that form 
of religion which best appealed to him without any 
interference from the State. There was so much 
in common between people living in the same 
State under the same flag owing undivided allegiance 
to it. There was so much in common between man 
and man that it was a marvel that there could be 
any quarrel on the ground of religion. Any creed 
or dogma which coerced others into following one 
uniform practice was a religion only in name, for 
a religion worth the name did not admit of any 
coercion. Anything that was done under coercion 
had only a short lease of life. It was bound to die. 
It must be a matter of pride to them whether they 
were four anna Congress members or not that they 
had in their midst an institution without a rival 


which disdained to become a theocratic State and 
which always believed and lived up to the belief 


that the State of their conception must be a secular, 
democratic State having perfect harmony between 
the different units composing the State. When he, the 
speaker, thought of the plight of the Muslims in 
the Union; how in many places ordinary life had 
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become difficult - for them and how there was a 
continuing exodus of the Muslims from the Union, he 
wondered whether the people who were respon- 
sible for creating such a state of things could ever 
become a credit to the Congress. He, therefore, 
hoped that during the year that bad just commenced, 
the Hindus and the Sikhs would so behave as to 
enable every Muslim, whether a boy or a girl, to feel 
that he or she was as safe and free as the tallest 
Sikh or Hindu. 
A. I. C. C. MEETING 

The A. I. C. C. meeting would be held on next 
Saturday. He hoped that the members would pass 
resolutions that would be up to the best traditions of 
the Congress and that they would tend to promote 
the welfare of the whole of the people, the poor 
as well as the rich, the prince and the peasant. 
Then and then only would the Congress be able to 
keep up the prestige of India for which it had 
become responsible, a prestige that would make 
India a custodian of the rights and dignity of all 
the exploited nations of the earth. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 14-11-'47 
RAMANAMA EXCELS EVERYTHING 

Gandhiji took the bhajan of the evening as his 
text for his discourse. When he was fasting in the 
Aga Khan Palace which was converted into a prison 
to accommodate Devi Sarojini ‘Naidu, Mirabehn, 
Mahadevbhai and him, this bhajan had gripped him. 
He did not wish to go into the causes of the fast. 
Its relevance simply was that he was sustained 
throughout the twentyone days not by the quantity of 
water he drank or for some days by the quantity 
of orange juice he took, or by the extraordinary 
medical care and attention he was receiving, but 
by enthroning in his heart God whom he knew as 
Rama. He was so much enamoured of the lines of 
the bhajan, but whose words he had then forgotten, 
that he asked his associates to send a telegram for 
the exact words of the bhajan. To his joy he received 
the full text of the bhajan in the reply telegram. 
Its refrain was that:Ramanama was everything, and 
that before it the other Gods were of no conse- 
quence. He wished to recall this instructive episode 
from his life in order to emphasize to the audience 
the fact that the momentous session of the A. I. 
C. C. which was to meet in New Delhi on the day 
following, i. e. Saturday, should carry on their 
deliberations with God in their hearts. This they 
were bound to do as they were representatives of 
Congressmen and as such they would not be worth 
their salt if their chiefs, the Congressmen, had 
God in their hearts instead of Satan. 

RETURN OF THE REFUGEES _ 

The Working Committee gave full three hours 
to a discussion of the resolutions to be put before 
the A. I. C.:CMt turned upon the question as to how 
best to bring about an atmosphere whereby all the 
refugees, the Hindus and the Sikhs could be returned 
with honour and in safety to their homes in West 
Pakistan. They contended that the wrong commenced 
in Pakistan, but they realized also that the question 
of commencement dwindled into insignificance when 
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the wrong was copied on a large enough scale by 
the Hindus and the Sikhs, who took terrible reprisals 
in the East Punjab and the adjacent parts of the 
Union. If the A. I. C. C. could with confidence say 
that so far as the Union was concerned the days 
of madness were over and that sanity reigned from 
one end of the: Union tothe other, the Committee 
could say with perfect assurance that the 
Pakistan Dominion would feel obliged to invite 
the refugees to return to their homes’ with 
honour and in perfect safety. This condition would 
be brought about if only the audience and the 
other Hindus and Sikhs could install Ramanama, 
i. e. God in their hearts instead of’ Ravana or 
Satan. For, when they had displaced Satan and 
shed the present madness, every Muslim child 
would roam about as freely as a Hindu or a Sikh 
child. Then he had no doubt that the Muslim 
refugees who had left their homes under pressure 
would gladly return to their homes and the way 
would then be cleared for safe ‘and honourable 
return of every Hindu and Sikh refugee. . 

Would that his word could find an echo in the 
hearts of his audience and the A. I. C. C.. would 
be able to come to a wise and just decision ! 

Birla House, New Delhi, 15-11-'47 
FATHER OF THE NATION? 

Gandhiji felt the audietce would naturally 
expect him to tell them something of what he had 
said at the A. I. C. C. meeting in the afternoon 
but he did not feel like repeating himself. As a 
matter of fact it was what he had been saying to 
them all these days. If he was called, in all 
sincerity, the Father of the Nation, it was true 
only in the sense that he had hada great hand in 
making the Congress what it had become after 
his return from South Africa in 1915. That. meant 
that he influenced the nation greatly. But today 
he could no longer claim such influence. This 
fact, however, did not, at least should not, worry 
him. All had but to do their duty and leave. the 
result in God’s hands. Nothing: happened without 
God’s will. Theirs was only to strive. So he had-> 
gone to the A. I. C. C. meeting as a matter of 
duty, to tell the members what’ he believed to be 
the truth if he got the permission to speak to the 
members before they commenced the business of 
the meeting. 

CONTROLS HARMFUL 


What he wanted to tell the audience, however, 
was about controls. He could no more than just 
touch upon the subject inthe A. I. C. C. meeting 
as he had taken a long time over the other matters 
of moment. ) 

He felt that it was criminal to have controls. 
The control system might have been good during 
war time. It might be good also for a military 
nation. It was harmful for India. He was sure that 
there was no scarcity of foodstuffs or cloth in the 
land. Rains had not failed them. They had enough 
cotton in the land and enough hands to work at 
the spinning wheel and the loom. Moreover, they 
had mills. He felt, therefore, that the two controls 


_ paper report was fairly accurate. 
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- GANDHIJ?’S POST-PRAYER ‘SPEECHES 


| Birla House, New Delhi, 10-11-'47 


BECOME SERVANTS OF GOD 

Referring to the bhajan of the evening Gandhiji 
said that all their ills would be over if like Mirabai 
they became servants of God and God alone. They 
would understand the reference when they heard 
what was to follow. They had seen in the papers 
all about Junagadh. From two telegrams received by 
him from Rajkot he was satisfied that the news- 
The Prime 
Minister, Bhutto Saheb was in Karachi: so was 
the Nawab Saheb. The Deputy Prime Minister, 


| _Major Harvey Jones was in Junagadh. They all 
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and Hyderabad troubles would also be over. 


_hurses 


were party to Junagadh acceding to the Union. 
The audience had a right to infer that Quid-e-Azam 


_ Jinnah was party to this transaction. If he was, 


they were justified in inferring that the Kashmir 


And 
if he could go further, he would say, things would 


take a happy turn and that the two Dominions 


would become friends and do everything in co-opera- 
tion. He was thinking of the Qaid-e-Azam not as 


-a Governor-General. As a Governor-General he had 


no legal right to interfere with the affairs of Pakistan. 
As suth he occupied the same position as Lord 
Mountbatten, who was merely a constitutional 


_ Governor-General. He could go to the wedding of 
_ one who was more than a son to him and who was 
to be married to the heir-presumptive to the British 


throne only with the permission of his Cabinet and 
was to return on the 24th of this month. He, 
therefore, thought of Jinnah Saheb as the maker of 
the present day Muslim League and without whose 
knowledge and permission nothing regarding Paki- 
stan could be done. Therefore it was that Gandhiji 
thought that if Jinnah Saheb was behind the 
Junagadh accession, it was a happy augury. 


VISIT TO PANIPAT 


What, however, he wanted to tellthe audi- 
ence was about his visit to Panipat. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad was with him. The Rajkumari was 
also to be with him, but she was at the Government 
House and he could not afford to wait beyond 
10-30 a. m. by his watch. He was glad that he went 
to Panipat. He saw the Muslim patients in the 
hospital. Some of them had suffered ghastly wounds 
but they were receiving all the attention possible 
because the Rajkumari had sent four doctors, 
and medical accessories. They then 
met the leader of the Miuslims, the local 
Hindus and the representatives of the refugees 
who were reported to be over 20,000. They 
were told that more were coming in daily to the 
dismay of the Deputy Commissioner and the 
Superintendent of Police, both of whom, he was glad 
to report to the audience, were highly talked of 
by the Hindus as well.as the Muslims, not to 
mention the refugees. They were also able to see 
the refugees, who were assembled. near the 
Municipal House. He was glad to find that in 
spite of the terrible hardships the refugees had to 


go through in Pakistan and also in Panipat, where 
there was no settled life—some of them had to 
live on the station platform and many absolutely 
in the open without adequate covering —he did 
not see any irritation in them and they were glad 
that we had gone there. It seemed to him cruel 
that the refugees were dumped on in Panipat 
without any previous notice to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner or anybody else. They came to know how 
many were coming only when the trains drew up 
at the station platform. This was most unfortunate. 
There were among the refugees women and 
children, also old men. He was told that there 
were women refugees who delivered on the station 
platforms. 
DR. GOPICHAND 

All this was in East Punjab, whose Prime 
Minister was Dr. Gopichand. Dr. Gopichand was a 
valued associate of his. He had known him for 
years as an able organizer with great influence 
over the Punjabees. He worked for the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, the All India Spinners’ Association 
as also the All India Village Industries Association. 
The speaker said that he should not have thought. 
that the task of East Punjab would be beyond him, 
but if Panipat was a sample of his workmanship, 
itwasa sadreflection upon his Government. Why 
were the refugees dumped down anywhere without 
notice ? Why were there inadequate ‘arrangements 
for their reception? Why should the officers not 
know beforehand who and how many were coming ? 
Added to this was the information he had received 
the day before that there were three lakhs of 
Muslims in the Gurgaon District who were 
frightened into leaving their homes. They were 
living in the open, alongside the public road with 
the expectation that they, with their wives, children 
and cattle were to undertake a march of 300 miles 
in the severe winter weather of the Punjab. He 
did not believe the story. He thought that there 
was some mistake in the narrative given to him — 
by his friends, and still hoped that it was altogether 
wrong or exaggerated. But after what he had seen 
in Panipat, he was shaken in his disbelief. Anyway, 
he hoped that Dr. Gopichand and his Cabinet 
would wake up betimes and not rest till all the 
refugees were well looked after. This could only 
be done by foresight and extreme vigilance. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 11-11-'47 
JUNAGADH 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening 
Gandhiji said that the previous day he had given 
them the news about the entry into the Junagadh 
State of the Provisional Government in answer to 
the request of the Prime Minister and Deputy Prime 
Minister of Junagadh. He did so partly in astonish- 
ment and partly in joy for he was not prepared for 
what appeared to be such a happy ending of the 
struggle of, and on behalf of, the Junagadh people. 
Gandhiji expressed also the fear that the joy would 
be premature if the request made by the Junagadh 
authorities had not the imprimatur of Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah. They could not, therefore, but feel painfully 
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surprised to find that the Pakistan authorities rese nted 
this occupation of Junagadh by the Provisional 
Governmenton behalf of its ryots and demanded “the 
withdrawal of Indian troops from the State territory 
and relinquishment of the administration. to the 
rightful Government and stoppage of violence iand 
invasion of the State by people from the Indian 
Union.” They further contended that neither the 
Ruler nor the Dewan was legally entitled to 
negotiate any settlement, temporary or permanent, 
with the Dominion of India, and that the action of 
the Government of India was 
the Pakistan territory and a breach of international 
law.” 
ACCESSION TO THE UNION 

According to the statements in the Press the 
day’ before, he could see no breach of international 
law and no occupation by the Union Government. 
So far as he could see there was no unlawfulness 
about the whole of the movement of the Provisional 
Government on behalf of the people of Junagadh. 
The Union Government had certainly lent the use 
of its troops at the request of the Kathiawad princes 
for the safety of Kathiawad as a whole. Therefote, 
he detected no unlawfulness about the ‘whole 
transaction, nor did he see any justification for 
what appeared to himto bea volte face on the part 
of:the Prime Minister of Junagadh. The way he 
looked at the whole thing was this—the Nawab 
Saheb of Junagadh had no authority to accede to 
Pakistan without the consent of his people, of whom 
85%, he was told, were Hindus. The sacred hill of 
Girnar with all its temples was part of Junagadh 
on which the Hindus had spent a lot of money 
and which was visited by thousands of pilgrims 
from _ all over India. In Azad Hind 
the whole of it belonged to the people. Nothing 
of it belonged to the princes as individuals. Their 
Claim ‘could only be sustained by their being 
trustees of thé people and, therefore, producing 
the authority of the people for every transaction. 
That they had not realized their representative 
capacity and that the ryots in the States, with 
honourable exceptions, had not yet realized their 
capacity as true owners, in the aggregate, of the 
States they inhabited, derogated nothing from the 
doctrine he had enunciated. If, therefore, anybody 
had the Tegal right to accede to one or the other 
of the two Dominions, it was the ryots belonging 
to a particular State and if the ‘Provisional 
Government did not at any stage represent the 
ryots of Junagadh, they became usurpers to be 
driven out by both the Dominions and neither 
Dominion could stand before the world to justify 
accession by a Prince in his individual capacity. 
In that sense he held that the accession by the 
Nawab Saheb of Junagadh was ab initio void, unless 
the ryots of Junagadh could be proved to have 
_ set the seal upon the accession by the Nawab Saheb. 
To which Dominion Junagadh would finally accede 
could only be decided, in case of dispute, by a 
properly conducted referendum without the use of 
violence or show of it, accompanying the process. 


“a clear violation ‘of ' 
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The attitude taken by the Pakistan Government 
and now also by the Prime Minister of Junagadh 
created a curious situation. Who was to decide 
upon the right or the wrong of the case for 
Pakistan and the Union Government ? Appeal to 
the sword was not to be thought of. The only 
honourable way out was the ancient method of 
arbitration in the usual manner. There were enough 
men and women in India who could shoulder the 
burden. If, however, the parties could not agree 
upon arbitration by Indians, he for one had no 
objection to any impartial person from any part 
of the world. 
KASHMIR AND HYDERABAD 

Finally, what Gandhiji said about’ Junagadh 
equally applied to Kashmir and Hyderabad. Neither 
the Maharaja Saheb in Kashmir nor His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam had any authority to accede 
to either Dominion, without the known consent 
of their people. This was, so far as he knew, made 
clear in the case of Kashmir. If the Maharaja.alone 
had wanted to accede, Gandhiji could not defend such 
accession: * The accession was provisionally agreed 
to by the Union Government because both the 
Maharaja and Sheikh Abdulla, speaking for the 
people of Kashmir and Jammu, wanted it. Sheikh 
Abdulla came on the scene because he claimed to 
represent the people of Kashmir and Jammu, not 
merely the Muslims but the whole of the people. 

- DIVISION OF KASHMIR? 

He had heatd whispers that Kashmir could be 
divided into two parts, Jammu going to the Hindus 
and Kashmir to the Muslims. He could not think 
of such divided foyalties and splitting up Tadian 
States into so many parts. He hoped, therefore, 
that wisdom would rule all India and an ugly 
situation would be avoided without, delay if only 
for the sake of the lakhs of Indians who felt 
compelled to become ‘helpless refugees. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 12-11-47 
DIWALI FELICITATIONS 
As that day was Diwali, Gandhiji began by saying 
that he ought -to congratulate them on ‘thé 
occasion. It was a great day in their calendat 
year. New year actording to the Vikrama Samvat 
would begin from Thursday. They should under- 
stand why it was always celebrated by illuminations. 
In the great battle between Rama and Ravana, 
the former, representative of the fotces of good, 
overcame the latter who represented the forces of 
evil. This victory established Rama Rajya. 
REAL ILLUMINATION 
Today alas! there was no Rama Rajya in Tndia: 
therefore, how could they ‘celebrate Diwali? He 
alone could celebrate victory who had Rama MAG: 
his heart for it was God alone who could illumitre 
their souls and such illumination alone was wotth 
while. The bhajan emphasized the writer’s desite 
to see God. Crowds went to see manmade 
illuminations but the light they needed today was 
the light of love in their hearts. Then alone would 
they be worthy of receiving congratulations. Today 
thousands were in the most dire suffering. Could 
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* opposite end. While carrying out this operation we 

will take care thoroughly to mix up the layers and 
: break up any solid lumps. We will then pour plenty 
: of water on it, Gover it up again with oarth 
and leave it for another 7 or 8 weeks. When 
we open it up at the end of this time wo ghall 
find good, well-mixed and rotted manure. This is 
given the special name of Compost. Thero aro 
_ various methods. Most of them aro rather compli- 
_ eated. The method I have described is the method 
_I employ in the Kisan Ashram. It is quite simple 


: work and, therefore, possible for all of us to do. I 
have given it the name of Kisan Compost. : 


‘You can see from the above description that 
_ Kisan Compost needs turning only once, and takes 
not more than 3 to 4 months to ripen. The breadth 
and length of the pits can be increased if necessary. 
The rotting process is hastened if a sprinkling of old 
" compost is added at the time of spreading the fresh 
layers. Ash, finely sprinkled, is also helpful. Thick 
_ or hard matter like bajri stalks, sugar-cane refuse, 
etc. should not be put straight into the 
It should either be soaked in water until rotted, 
or burnt to ash. If the compost in the pits is 
ready before it is needed in the fields, it can be 
removed from the pits, piled in a long heap on the 
ground, and then covered over with 2 or 3 inches 


of earth. If necessary, it can be lightly plastered 
to keep out sun and air. 


If we will take the trouble to collect all the 
available cattle-dung and rubbish, and treat it as I 
have described, we shall be able to 
poor famished Mother Earth, 
will nourish us and our 
bumper crops. ” 

(This Kisan Compost can be prepared on a 
smaller seale in private gardens. Good sizes for pits 
would be : -- 

1. 14 ft. long, 7 ft. broad, 3 ft. deep. 

2. 10 ft. long, 5 ft. broad, 3 ft. deep. 

3. 8 ft. long, 4 ft. broad, 24 ft. deep. 

i If dung is not available on the premises, a 
small amount of cow-dung may perhaps be available 
from outside —from some goshala or. grazing ground. 
To make this go as far as possible if should be 


mixed with water in a bucket and then sprinkled 
over the rubbish. ) 


q ; The Agricultural Departments in each province 
can also help private individuals, anxious to grow 
vegetables, by immediately publishing small pamph- 
lets giving lists of suitable vegetable seeds for each 
season along with directions regarding sowing and 
cultivation... At the same time their local Depart- 
mental Staff should offer advice and guidance to 
the city and town public, and distribute free seeds, 
in the first instance, on the understanding that 
people will save seed for themselves from their own 
gardens. Something of this sort has been attempted 
here and there, but there has been no concerted 
and concentrated effort such as is needed in the 

present crisis. New Delhi, 3-11-'47 

i 3 Ill 

_ By the time this reaches you—I address indivi- 
dual growers — your vegetable seeds will be in the 
_ ground, and you will be looking anxiously each. day, 


compost. 


nourish our 
and she in return 
starving cattle with 
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for some sign of their sprouting. It is so tempting 
just to scrape away the earth and see what is going 
on underneath, but resist the temptation; it spoils 
the little seeds. Keep patient for at least ten to 
fifteen days. After that, if nothing has come up 
to the surface, examine carefully in one place. If 
you find the seeds lying in the soil ungerminated, 
the plot may be dug up and resown. Causes for 
failure may be bad seed, or badly prepared soil, or 
again under- or over- watering. As I explained last 
week the soil should never be allowed to get bone- 
dry, nor should it -be kept sodden. Another possible 
reason might be the situation. Vegetable plots should 
not be right alongside a hedge, or surrounded 
by thick bushes. The strong roots of these woody 
shrubs draw away the nourishment from the soil. 


Under big shady trees is, of course, also bad, 
except for a few special types of vegetables. 


When the seeds first sprout they will put forth 
two little succulent roundish leaves ( cotyledons )— 
their “ milk teeth”. After some days two more 
leaves will appear between these baby ones, which 
will now gradually dry up and drop off. The new 
leaves will bear the shape and style of the plant 
to come. Palak and carrots are such: they put up 
first, two tiny long-shaped baby leaves. I may 
mention here, that the mustard salad to be grown 
in a thali, which I described last week, is cut during 


the “milk teeth” stage, and that is why it is so - 
succulent and crisp to eat. 


When your vegetables have grown up a little bit, 
and become well rooted in the soil, you must look 
to the weeding of the plots. All grass and other 
weeds which may make their appearance, must be . 
pulled out by the roots. Do not weed just after 
watering, when the ground is wet, otherwise much 
soil will come up with the weeds, and this will 
disturb the roots of the young vegetables. What- 


ever thinning has to be done should be carried 
out at this time. 


_ The next stage will be when the plants are 
getting well grown. The soil should now be lightly 
dug and loosened, with a khurpi, all around the 
plants. Great care must be taken not to cut or 


disturb their rootg. This job should be done between 


two waterings. That is to say, the soil should 


not be wet, and after it has been loosened it 
should be*left for a day or two to let the sun and 
air penetrate the earth, before the next watering. 


If you have sufficient space, you can have one 
more sowing each of carrots, turnips and spinach. 
This will give you a prolonged supply. Radish 
( muli) you can go on sowing in small quantities 
every 10 days till the end of January. . 

I hope those of you who have room in your 
gardens, have made compost pits, and _ started 
filling them. Remember, that everything that is 
put into a compost pit must be scattered freely. ‘No 
lumps or heaps must.be allowed. This’means fighting 
against the easy, lazy habit of throwing things lump 
into the pit, and leaving them there all in a heap. 


_ Taking just a little trouble makes all the difference. 


In the next article I will close the series witha 
comprehensive list of useful vegetables for all seasons. 
New Delhi, 8-11-'47 MIRABEHN 
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A. LC. C, RESOLUTIONS 


(1) RigHts oF MINORITIES 


15-11-47 

The All India Congress Committee welcomes the elimi- 
nation of foreign rule in India and the establishment 
of a free and independent State and a government 
responsible to the people of the country. The achieve- 
ment of freedom is the culmination of the long struggle 
of the Indian National Congress and outcome of the 
‘sufferings and tribulations of the Indian people. Freedom 
brings responsibility and new burdens and problems. 

The freedom achieved was not the kind that the 
Congress had envisaged during its long history. It has 
been accompained by secession of parts of the country 
and disasters of unparalleled magnitude. Hardly was 
free India born when grave crisis overtook it 
and events happened which have besmirched her fair 
name and brought death and desolation to vast numbers 
of innocent people in circumstances too tragic for words. 
There have been arson and loot and:murder on a mass 
scale in West Punjab, N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan, 
Kast Punjab and adjoining areas. The Committee cannot 
find words strong enough to condemn these inhuman 
acts by whatever community perpetrated. It extends its 
sympathy to all those who have been the innocent 
victims of this colossal tragedy. 

At this moment of crisis, it is necessary that the Con- 
gress should declare, its faith and policy in clear terms 
and that the people as well as the Government should 
follow that policy unswervingly. Even though the Con- 
gress agreed to a division of the country in the hope, 
which has thus far proved vain, that thereby internal 
| conflicts might cease, it has never accepted the 
theory that there are two or more nations in India. 
It has firmly believed in the whole of India as a 
nation bound together by indissoluble cultural and 
historical links which had been further strengthened 
in the course of the national struggle for freedom. It 
was on the basis of this faith that the Congress grew 
up as a national institution open to all Indians without 


difference of creed or religion. India is a land 
of many religions and many races, and must 
remain so. Nevertheless India has been and _ is 


.& country with a fundamental unity and the aim of 
_ the Congress has been to develop this great country 
as a whole as a democratic secular State where all 
citizens enjoy full rights and are equally ontitled to 
the protection of the State, irrespective of the religion 
_ to which they belong. The Constituent Assembly has 


accepted this as the basic principle of the constitution. 


This lays on every Indian the obligation to honour it. 

The Congress wants to assure the minorities in 
India that it will continue to protect, to the best of 
its ability, their citizen rights against aggression. 
The Central Government, as , well as the Provincial 
Governments must accordingly make every effort to 
create conditions wherein all minorities and all citizens 
have security and opportunity for progress. All citizens 
have also on their part not only share in the benefits of 
freedom but also shoulder the burdens and responsibility 
which accompany it, and must above all be loyal to India. 

The All India Congress Committee calls. upon all 
Congressmen and the people of India to adhere strictly 
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to these well established principles of the Congress and 
not to allow themselves to be diverted into wrong 
channels by passion or prejudice or by the tragic events 
that have happened. Real-~ good and progress of 
India have yet to be achieved and this can only be done 
by adhering to fhe ideals and policy of the Congress 
and discarding and opposing all false doctrines which 
have done so much mischief to India and her people. 


(2) REPATRIATION OF REFUGEES 


15-11-47 


The tragic events that have taken place in recent: 


months in the Punjab and elsewhere have resulted in 
vast migrations of populations, 
tremendous suffering to millions of people. New  pro- 
blems of relief and rehabilitation have arisen of a 
magnitude which is unparalleled in history. The Govern- 
ment of India have faced these problems with courage. 
and determination. Nevertheless it is necessary to state 
clearly what the national policy should be 
with these problems. 

The A. I. C. GC. has looked with disfavour on this 


large scale migration which brings suffering to millions, | 


upsets the nation’s economy, and does violence to the 
ideal which the Congress has held since its inception. 


It is of opinion that these migrations should be dis-° 


couraged and conditions should be created both in the 
Indian Dominion and in Pakistan for minorities to live 
in peace and security. If such conditions are . created 
the desire to migrate to another part of the country 
will disappear. In the opinion of the Committee, it is 
wrong to coerce Hindu and Sikh inhabitants of 


Pakistan into leaving their homes and migrating to - 


the Indian Union, and Muslims of the Indian Union 
into migrating to Pakistan. 

While it.is impossible to undo all that has been 
done,’ every effort should ba made to enable the eva- 
cuees and refugees from either Dominion ultimately to 
return to their homes’ and to their original occupations 
under conditions of safety and security. Those who 
have not left their homes already should ba encouraged 


to stay there unless they themselves desire to migrate, — 
in which case facilities for migrating should be made 


available. It is the duty of the Central Government of the 
Indian Union and the Government of Pakistan to negotiate 
on this basis and to Greate conditions. which would 
enable the evacuees and refugees to return with safety. 

In any event the policy ‘to be followed in the 
Indian ‘Union is to protect the minorities still 
residing there and to prevent their removal by force or 
by creating circumstances which compel evacuation. 

During these disorders large numbers of women have 
been abducted on either side and there have ~ been 
forcible conversions on a large scale. No civilized 
people can recognize such conversions, 
is nothing more heinous than abduction of women. 
Every effort, therefore, must be made to 
women to, their original homes with the co- “operation 
of the Governments concerned. 

The A. I. G. C. has noted with satisfaction the 
declarations made on behalf of the Governments of the 
two Dominions.and East and West Punjab that forcible 
conversions will not be recognized and that they 
would co-operate in the recovery of abducted women. 


and consequently in 


in dealiae : 


and — there 


‘restore ~ 
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Such being the policy of the Congress, the refugees 
the Indian Union are entitled to every care and 
ention from the authorities andthe. people within 
e Union as long as they have to remain there. They 
are not to be regarded as interlopers grudgingly placed 
upon charity. They will have the same rights and be 
under the same obligations as any other citizen: Where 
they are living in camps they will be expected ‘to 
a render some social service in co-operation with fellow- 
refugees, subject to the rules framed for the good 
government of the camp. Sanitary and other services 
should be performed by the inmates of the camps 
under instructions from those fitted for the work and 
who will themselves take part in these services. Refugees 
ghould be engaged in productive work as far as possible 
on a co-operative basis. 

- Refugees from West Punjab shall as a rule be 
; “accommodated in East Punjab. Those from the other 
4 “parts of Pakistan shall be accommodated in places that 


the Central Government, in co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments, may consider more suitable. 
Those from a particular locality should, as far as 


possible, be kept together. 
_ In this task the Provincial Governments should 
offer their full co-operation and should take in and make 
4 suitable arrangements for as many refugees as they can. 
No house, not vacated willingly by a Muslim, shall 
be used for the accommodation of refugees, except by 
proper legal authority. 
. The movements of refugees, which are already 
- taking place by train, convoy or otherwise, should be 
regulated in accordance with the policy laid down-above 
and no one should be sent away unless he expresses 
his desire to migrate. 
a _ This principle should’ apply also to the States which 
have acceded to the Indian Union and from which large 
~ number of Muslims have been evacuated or driven out. 
2 er The A. I. C. C. trusts that the Central Government 
of the Indian Union, the East Punjab and West Bengal 
- Governments, and the Governments of the States 
affected by these migrations, will give effect to the policy 
a indicated above and will issue directions to: all their 
‘ officers to act strictly in accordance with it. 
| (3) STATES 

15-11-'47 
In view of the fact that in a number of 
States people’s organizations, instead of rising in 
8 “power and influence as a result of freedom, are 
being suppressed. and prevented from functioning; 
and further in view of the fact that Rulers in Punjab 
and some parts of Rajputana and Central India and 
in the South Indian States have shown an unpatriotic 
attitude and have betrayed a woeful lack of imagination 
and have been party to the liquidation of the Muslim 
and Hindu population by inhuman ‘means, it becomes 
& necessary to reiterate in unequivocal language the policy 
of the Congress in regard to the States. 

Whatever may be the legal implications of accession 
and lapse of British Paramountcy, the moral result of 
_ the independence of India was undoubtedly the establi- 
-_ ghment and recognition of the power of the people as 
distinguished from that of Princes and feudal or other 
interests hostile to natural popular aspirations. This 
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power, the Congress is determined to uphold at any 
cost. Therefore, all such interests and specially the 
Princes should know that the Congress cannot uphold 
them unless they are demonstrably in favour of regarding 
the voice of the people as the supreme law. In such a 
democratic State the individual who wants to assert 
himself against the popular will cannot count, no matter 
how powerful he may be. 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. therefore hopes 
that the Princes will read the signs of the times and 
co-operate with the people, and those who have acted 
in a contrary spirit should retrace their steps and revise 
their undemocratic conduct and function through 
democratic organizations expressing the. people’s will. 
This they can best do by seeking the association and 
advice of the A. I. S. P. OC. which has been endeavouring 
to act on behalf of the people of the States. 

(4) COMMUNAL ORGANIZATIONS 
16-11-47 

The A. I. C. GC. has noted with regret that communal 
organizations like the Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim 
League, and the Akali Party have sought to promote 
their respective interests based on so-called religious 
considerations in conflict with the national interest. The 
national interest must mean and include a _ healthy 
synthesis of all interests based not on religious but 
political, social, material and moral grounds. Political 
activities must accordingly be conducted by political 
organizations which are based on political and economic 
policies and which are open to members of all communities. 

(5) PRIVATE ARMIES 


16-11-'47 
The All India Congress Committee has noted 
with regret that there is a growing desire on 


the part of some organizations to build up private . 
Any sucl» development is dangerous for the 
safety of the State and for the growth of corporate 
life in the nation. The State alone should have its 
defence forces or police or home guards or recognized 
armed volunteer force. The activities of the Muslim 
National Guards, the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
and the Akali Volunteers and’such other organizations, in 
so far as they represent an endeavour to bring into 
being private armies, must be regarded as a menace 
to the hard-won freedom of the country. The A. I. 0! C. 
therefore appeals to all these organizations to discon- 
tinue such activities and the Central and Provincial 
Governments to take necessary steps in this behalf. 
(6) CONTROLS 
: _ 16-11-'47 

The A. I. C. C. has been alarmed at the distur- 
bance of normal life by the various controls, specially 
in regard to foodstuffs and clothing. These have 
promoted blackmarketing, hoarding, corruption and 
other evils. They have interfered with the process of 
self-reliance and arrested the incentive to production 
specially in the matter of growing more foodstuffs and — 
the manufacture of. hand-spun and _ hand-woven 
khadt in the thousands of villages in India. The 
Gommittee is, therefore, of opinion that the Central 
and Provincial Governments should give urgent 
consideration to the problem of decontrol as early as 
possible without detriment to the public good. 
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SONGRESS Gonerer UTION 
16-11-'47 
As the goal of complete independence from foreign 
domination has been achieved and in view of the new 
role the Congress organization will have to play under 
the changed circumstances, the A. I. C. C. appoints 
the following cominittee to revise the present Congress 
Constitution, including the objective as contained in 
Article I and to submit the draft revised Constitution 
prepared by it to a special session of this All India 
Congress Committee, convened for the purpose, 
later than the end of January, 1948 and pending the 
final approval of such a Constitution by ype ee Bae 6S @ 
to postpone all Congress elections under the * present 


(a) Tae 


constitution. 

Shri R. BR. Diwaktr, Shri P. D. Tandon, Acharya 
Narendra Deo, Shri S. K. Patil, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Shri Surendra Mohan Ghosh and Acharya Jugal Kishore. 

(8) CONGRESS OBJECTIVES 
. 16-11-'47 

Political independence having been achieved, the 
Congress must address itself to the next great task, 
namely, the establishment of real democracy in the 
country and a society based on social justice and equality. 
Such a society must provide every man and woman with 
equality of opportunity and freedom to work for the 
unfettered development of his or her personality. This 
can only be realized when democracy extends from the 
political to the social and the economic spheres. 

Democracy in the modern age necessitates planned 
central direction as well as decentralization of political 
and economic power, insofar as this is compatible with 
the safety of the State, with efficient production and 
the cultural progress of the community as a whole. The 
smallest territorial unit should be able to exercise 
effective control over its corporate life by means of a 
popularly elected Panchayat. Insofar as it is possible, 
national and regional economic self-sufficiency in the 
essentials of life should be aimed at. In the case of 
industries, which in their nature must be run on a 
large-scale and on centralized basis, they should belong 
to the community, and they should be so organized 
that workers become not only co-sharers in the profits 
but are also increasingly associated with the manago- 
ment and administration of the industry. 

Land, with its mineral resources, and all other 
means of production as well as distribution and 
exchange must belong to and be regulated by the 
community in its own interest. 

Our aim should be to evolve a political system 
which will combine efficiency of administration with 
individual liberty and an economic structure which will 
yield maximum production without the creation of 
private monopolies and the concentration of wealth and 
which will create a proper balance between urban and 
rural economies. Such a social structure can provide an 
alternative to the acquisitive economy of private 
capitalism and the regimentation of a Totalitarian State. 
. With a view to, drawing up the economic programme 
for the Congress in. accordance with the above- 
- mentioned principles, and the eleetion manifesto “of 
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the Congress dated December 19th, 1946, the following q 


Committee is appointed : 


Azad, Shri Jai Prakash Narain, Prof. N. G. Ranga, 
Shri Gulzari Lal Nanda, Shri J. C. Kumarappa, Shri 


Achyut Patwardhan, Shri Shankarrao Deo — with powers 
to co-opt. 3 


(9) 


‘ 17-11-47 — 


This Commitee would have liked Acharya J. B. 
Kripalani to continue as President of the Indian 


National Congress till the next eleetions in the normal 


course but as he has expressed his inability to recon- 
sider his resignation, it regretfully accepts it. 
The Committee places on vecord its appreciation of 


the services rendered by him ‘both before and during. 


the time he has held the office as President. 


NO INCONSISTENCY 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A subscriber to the Harijan presents as follows 
what appears to him to be a conundrum to which 
{ have sent the following reply : 
CONUNDRUM 
“The other day you admitted that you had 
not seen God face to face. In the preface to 
My Experiments with Truth you have stated that 
you have seen God in. the embodiment of Truth 
from a far distance. The two statements appear 


to be incompatible. Kindly elucidate for proper 


understanding. ’ 
REPLY 


“There is a big gulf between ‘ seeing -Cbas 
face to face’ and ‘seeing Him in the embodi- 
ment of Truth from a far distance’. In my 
opinion the two statements are not only not 
incompatible but each explains the other. We 


see the Himalayas from a very great distance 


and when we are on the top we have seen the 
Himalayas face to face. 
from hundreds of miles if they are within the 
-range of that seeing distance, but few having 
arrived at the topatter years of travel see them 
face to face. This does not seem to need eluci- 


dation in the columns of the Harijan. Never- 
theless, 


publication in the Harijan lest there may be 


some like you who think that there is 

inconsistency between the. two statements 

quoted by you.” 
New Delhi, 13-11-47 
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- HOW TO GROW MORE FOOD 
1V 


_ Are your little seedlings coming up well — are 
those of you, with no land, growing mustard and 
ress salads, and improving your health by eating 
1em ? These thoughts pass through my mind. And 
this big question is also always there: How many 
‘ you are really doing the thing ? May God inspire 
you with energy and faith. 

Here is the promised list of vegetables. As it 
akes up a lot of space, the hot weather list will 
_ be carried over into the next issue of the Harijan. 


New Delhi, 15-11-'47 MIRABEHN 


_ [{Mirabehn’s is an apposite question. It will be 
ss | ‘interesting to know how many are profiting by 
her hints. Will such please send their names to the 
: editor of the Harijan, Ahmedabad ? 

New Delhi, 17-11-47 M. K. G1] 
GROWING OF COLD WEATHER VEGETABLES 


o 26 Se ~ & FI > 3) = wg Of 
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‘i, ™ 5 35 § => 
“aa Rows Plants 
: Beans 60 Lbs P.mid-Oct. 3° 20days 2 15" Feb. to 
(Lobia) to mid-Nov. March 
ae H. March : 
to end May 


Remarks : Seed sown in trenches 2’ wide, 3” deep 


.P. mid-Aug. ps5" 12 days 1°5' 1°5° Feb. to 
to mid-Oct. March 
ee H. April to 
¢ @) Tall 20 Ibs mid-June ; 
 (b) Dwarf 40 Ibs 
Ba - @Frans-bean) : 
¥ Remarks: Thrives better at hill stations than in 
b 


the plains. The situation selected in the plains should 
be sheltered by arboreal growth. Seed is sown on ridges 
Bi sor: flat in rows 1:5’ apart. 


ae (Chukandar) Ibs end Oct. March. 
Bee _H. March to 
aa end May 


ee Remarks : The seed is sown thickly in rows 15” 
a ms apart. Seedlings are thinned out to 4’’ to 6” apart. The 


4 - Beet-root 4-6 P. Aug.to ‘25” 12 days 15° 4 *-6" Nov. to 


seed requires continuous supply of moisture for germi- 
nation. 


Brussles’ 12 oz P. Sept. to 1/8”... 6 days =..3' <1'5'—- “Feb, 
Sprouts end Oct. 
H. March 
to mid-May 
Remarks: Seed is sown broadcast in raised .beds 
made in the open. Seedlings are transplanted when 
4” to 5” high. 
Cabbage 8o0z P.mid-Aug. 1/8" 6days 2°5’ 2°5’ Jan. to 
(Bund-gobhi) to end Oct. March 
H,. March to 
end July 


Remarks: Manure the field @ 20 tons of well- 
rotted farmyard manure and apply ammonium sulphate 
(@ 2 Mas. per acre as top dressing. Raise seedlings as 
in case of, Brussles’ Sprouts. Transplant when 4 to 5 
inches high. 


Carrot 6-8 P.mid-Aug. °5” 15-20 1°5' 2%-3”" Dec. to 

(Gajar) Ibs _—itto end Nov. days March 
H. March to ’ 
end May 


Remarks: Acclimatized varieties can be sown early 
in autumn and imported varieties sown late. Use 10 
tons of well-rotted farmyard manure per acre. The 
percentage of germination of carrot seed being low, it 
should be sown thickly. Transplant when 4 to 4 
inches high. 


Cauliflower 80z P. mid-June °5" 7 days 2°5° 1°5' Oct. to - i 


(Phool gobi) to end Oct. March 
H. March to 
end April “a 
Remarks: Sow seed of early varieties from mid- — 


June to end of August. The late variety (Snow Ball ) m 


is sown in October. Seed beds should be shaded during | 
the hottest part of the day. Transplant when 4 to 5 


inches high. 
10 days 1°. I+ 


Coriander 20 P. Sept. to ae Seed in 
(Dhaniya) lbs Nov. June. 
H. March to Leaves all 
end May the year. 


Remarks: Break the fruit well by rubbing before 
sowing. For seed purposes, thinning is necessary. For 
leaves it can be grown throughout the year. 


15° March to 


Egg-plant 8-10 P. lend Feb. 1/8" 6days 2° 
(Bengan) oz 2. June Dec. 
3. end Oct. 
Remarks: Seed is sown broadcast in nursery, 


using 1+5 to2 oz. seed per marla. The seedlings of 1st 
and 2nd sowings are usually attacked by Hadda 
beetles, the grubs and eggs of which should be hand- 
picked. Protect seedlings of 3rd sowing from frost and 
transplant when the danger of frost is over. Third crop 
is most popular. 
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Garlic 6-7 P. Oct. oar es 6 j Nes Ma ji May Spinach 20-25 P. Oct. to. °5” 5-7 days .., 2”-3" Nov. to 
(Lahsan) mds. H. Feb. to days onwards (Palak) lbs. Nov. = Feb. 
of bulbs March H. March to 
end April 
Remarks: When the tops of leaves begin to turn febrile © Sead aie any Wieoeaene: eu ia Tiohile 


yellow in the beginning of May, the plants are pulled 
out, dried, and stored for future use, 


Lettuce 1:Slbs P. Oct. 1/8” 6-8 15 Aa yan. to 
Salad) to Nov. days Feb. 
H. March to 
mid-June 
Remarks: If the seed is to be sown. direct in the 


fields it should ‘be sown on both sides of raised beds 
about 2’ wide, with furrows in between for irrigation. 
Furrows must be 18’ wide and 9” deep. Irrigate im- 
mediately after sowing. Water must reach the seeds 
only by seepage. 


Knol-Khol 1lb P. mid-Aug. ‘5” 4-6 t Wie inte” beara BT Tanah 0, 
(Phool gobi) to end Oct. days March 
H. Feb. to . 
end May 
Remarks: Harvest when the turnip-like stem is 
about 2” to3’’ in diameter. 
Onion »7-9. P. mid-Oct. ‘5” 15-20 12” 3°-4” May 
(Piyaz) \bs to mid-Nov. days onwards 
H. March to 
end May : 
Remarks: Irrigate the seed-bed till the plants 


are well established. Irrigate immediately after trans- 
planting and then after every 12 to 15 days, till the tops 
begin to fall over. Dig out the bulbs when the leaves 


turn yellow. Cut off the tops and spread the bulbs over : 


_ the floor. 
Peas 40 lbs P. Oct. to 1” .7 days 37-4’ 2” Feb. and 
(Matar) mid-Nov. wide March 
H. March raised 
to end May beds 
Remarks: Frost does not affect the plants, but 


it kills flowers and pods. The width of the raised seed- 
beds varies from 3 to 5 feet depending upon the growth 
character of the variety. Irrigation is given immediatély 
‘after sowing. When the seedlings are 5’ to6” tall, a 


_ single row of stakes in the middle of each bed is 
provided. 
Potato 8-12  P. mid-Sept. 3” .7-10. 25’ 9"-12” Dec. to 
(Aloo) Mds. to mid-Dec. days March 
. ‘H. mid-Feb. 
to mid-April 
Remarks: Fresh tubers require two months rest 


period before they can be sown. Plants are earthed up 
before tuber formation starts. For canal irrigation the 
tubers are planted on 6” to 9” high ridges and for well 
irrigation on 4” to 5” high ridges. Trrigate immediately 
after planting to avoid rotting of tubers. While irrigating 
the ridges must not be submerged. 8 to 10 irrigations 
are required to mature the crop. 


Radish 3-4 
(Mooli) lbs 


P. mid-Aug. 1” 3-6 
‘to end Jan. days 
H. March to 

end Aug. 


15” 2”"-4” Sept. to 
Feb. 


Remarks: If grown during hot weather the roots 
would be very tough and pungent. Sow ‘on ridges 13° 
apart and 9” high ‘and irrigateimmediately afterwards. 
Do sowings after intervals of 15 'to 20 days ‘to get au 
regular supply of tender roots. 


covered by a rake. Irrigate immediately after sowing and 
then after every 8 to 10 days. 3 to 4 cuttings are taken 
before the plants begin to develop seed-stalks in spring. 


Turnip.“ 1-2 +P. Local in -°5” .7 days “1'5'* 4-5") *Octs to 
(Shaljam) lbs. Sept. and March 
exotic'in Sept. 
to Nov. 
H. Feb. to y 
mid-June 
Remarks: It is better to sow on ridges for hatiear 
development ° of roots. Ridges are of the same 


specifications as for radish. When the plants are 2” to 3” 
tall, thinning should be done. 


Tomato 1. Early P.l.mid-July °*25” 7-10 Ot ato bce te 
crop to mid-Aug. | days Nov. | 
8 oz. 2. mid-Aug. 2. Dec. to 
2. Main to mid-Sept. March 
‘crop 3. mid-Oct. 3. May to - 
4-50z. ta mid-Nov. July 
(Main crop) 
H. mid-March 
to end May 
Remarks: Transplant seedlings of main crop in 


February when danger of frost is over. The fruit ripens 
when the weather warms up and is sunny. Seedlings 
are protected from sun by shading and are transplanted 
when 6 weeks old. If allowed to remain longer in the 
nursery they become laggy and do not transplant well. 
Staking should be done when the plants are 9” to 12” 
high. The plants must be protected fully from frost. 


THE BLESSINGS OF DISCIPLINE 


When I was asmall child I lived in my maternal 


grand-father’s home: a big country house with 
extensive gardens, a big. stable, 
and a cowshed. I knew every corner of the 
garden, the -different flowers, the vegetables, the 
fruit. I knew the handsome horses in the stable, 
and the beautiful sweet 
farmyard. I got the fullest joy out of all these 
things, and can remember them today as if I were 


still six years old. But I did not enjoy it all because 


I could run wild there, and do what I liked. I ) 


enjoyed it because I had been taught to respect 


the things about me. That respect led’ me, from a 
very early age, to study my surroundings. 


‘I was not allowed to pick the flowers myself, 


except from one little rose tree by the side of the 
garden door. The flowers —and there were masses 


of ‘all kinds—I could look at, I could smell, but 


not pick or damage. This restriction never chafed 
me. I took it as quite reasonable 
that it increased my happiness. I can remember to 


this day the joy I felt in picking those pink, very : 


sweet smelling roses, from the bush by the garden 


door, and the admiration with which I looked at 


the special blooms in my grandmother’s rose 
garden, where every plant was labelled. I studied 
their qualities, 


with the different colours. If I had been allowed 
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some grass fields — 


smelling cows in the — 


and Iam sure 


and the special smells associated — 


C—O Le 


to tear the blossoms and do what I liked, I should — 


Nigues 
never have learnt to enjoy them as_ I did. It was 
the same thing with the fruits. I could pick them 
for myself, only after taking permission, Naturally, 


hase remotes as 
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they tasted all the sweeter, and at the same time, 
‘I was saved from spoiling my stomach by over- 
eating. 
‘The animals I was taught to look at, and later 
-on to handle, with intelligent interest. I learnt 
how to milk the cows and groom the horses. I 
knew howto feed the chickens, how to set a 
broody hen on a clutch of eggs, and how to tend 
the chicks when they were hatched. I remember 
‘once making up my mind to see a hen lay an egg. 
I sat for ages in the chicken-house, watching one of 
the hens sitting waiting for her egg to come down. I 
kept as quiet as a mouse, so as not to disturb 
her. At last she rose gently on to her legs, the soft 
_ feathers between them puffed out, and gradually 
_ a beautiful brown egg descended on to the hay 
on the floor of the box. She gave one look 
at it, and then rushed out of the chicken-house, 


 clucking joyously. And I followed after not 
( less delighted ! 
' Iwas brought upto regard the teasing of 


_ animals, birds, or any live creatures, as a despicable 
_ thing. This, coupled with my own natural love of 
_ animals, led me to find in them companions, in 
_ whose joys and sorrows I shared with intimate 
- interest and sympathy. 

- Let us now enter the house, and see the discipline 

IT enjoyed there. There was no sitting up late at 
ce tight. or eating all kinds of food. No getting in 
_ the way of my elders or chipping in when they 
were talking. When I was between 4 and 7 years 
- old, I used to goto bed every night at seven. The 
hour for rising would vary between 6 and 7-30 a. m. 
_ according to the season. Everyday, in the afternoon, 

I would be put to rest on my bed for an _ hour. 

My food was strictly regulated — plain, nourishing, 
measured and punctually to time. There was no 

question of having the same food as the grown-ups. 
EY do not remember ever asking for it, and certainly 
oy never cried for it. Children do not cry for things 
they know there is not the slightest hope of getting. 
I thoroughly enjoyed my wholesome food and 
2 never developed a taste for fancy dishes. The 
- result was I grew up to be strong and healthy. 

I was fond enough of running about and playing 
heartily, but the fact that I could not rush about 
a and make a noise just anywhere and at any time 
TI liked, made ‘play all the more enjoyable. I never 
¥ thought of disturbing the conversation of my elders, 
ae of pushing my way through a door in front of 

them. Life had a quiet background of order and 

- good manners, on which childhood’s joys and games 

Berped out all the more happily. 


To this childhood I owe the ease with which 

BY was able to enter into the discipline of Sabarmati. 

j I rejoiced in it, whereas people who pass through 

an undisciplined childhood, naturally find it almost 

impossible to discipline themselves in later life. 

~ Until we can control and lovingly discipline the 

children, there is no hope of the nation becoming 
disciplined. 

This childhood training must be given by the 

_ parents and if the parents have not got that back- 
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ground themselves, how are they to give it? It is 
a vicious circle like so many other tragedies of 
today. To break through it, the grown-ups must 
strive to discipline themselves in order to _ bless 
their children with a disciplined life. 

New Delhi, 8-11-47 MIRABEHN 


WANTED A PHILOSOPHY 

The 15th of August last saw our leaders in the 
saddle. The equipage is all set and well caparisoned 
but we appear to have no destination to make for. 
We do not seem to have any definite idea ds to 
the nature of the State and social organization we 
need. Constantly we hear the slogans, “We want 
to raise the standard of living’’, ‘We want to increase 
production”, “We want to bring about freedom 
from want’’, but what are the means to be adopted 
and what will be the concomitance of our working 
towards the needs we wish to attain and whether 
by leading this life on earth we wish to achieve 
some objective and what should be the functions 
to be performed by the Government and what 
functions by the people ? All these are not very clear 
before us. As a result of this fogginess we are 
constantly coming up against all kinds of incongru- 
ities which lead us into quixotic situations. 

The Finance Member of the Government of 
India, Mr. Shanmugam Chettiar, has shared with 
the public a few of the problems he is faced with. 
He says that he has been requested to furnish the 
Moscow Embassy with Swedish furniture etc. 
costing Rs. 25,000. Another request, he says, is for 
him to purchase for another Minister Persian carpets 
for Rs. 40,000. Similarly various Embassies, according 
to the last budget, have cost over Rs. 18,00,000 of 
foreign exchange. These are causing our Finance 
Member a headache, and rightly so. 

Whether poor India should be asked to support 
her expensive Embassies and princely Ministers or 


not, depends on our objective. It is no good criticiz- 


ing this expensive programme if our aim is to 
follow suit in industrialization the programmes of 
Great Britain and America. Industrialization accom- 
panied by international conflict, wars and atom 
bombs require such expensive pomp and show. If 
we want to take up this course, we must say that 
the above demands are even modest ! 

On the other hand, if we accept the simple life 
and a peaceful environment with plenty of primary 
needs for the people and a guarantee of full occu- 
pation to the unemployed, the way that would 
lie before us would be totally different and will 
call for curtailing our budget considerably. There- 
fore, before we can say whether Rs. 25,000 is a 
modest sum for furnishing a house or whether Rs. 
40,000 for carpets are not compensated by the 
privilege of supporting the skilful artisans is a question 
to be decided only when we have a clear concep- 
tion of the political and economic philosophy. At 
the present time the country seems to be just 
drifting. It is well for us to sit down and make up 
our minds as to the kind of India we want to build 
up and the place she should occupy in the Council 
of Nations. J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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LINGUISTIC REDISTRIBUTION 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Acharya Sreeman Narayan Agarwal writes to me 
a letter published inthe columns of the Harijansevak. 
Its purport is that new universities should not be 
established before the proposed linguistic redis- 
tribution of provinces. The following is the 
rendering of his'argument: 


“IT have read your remarks in the Harijan about 
‘New Universities’. I believe that such a project 
will present great difficulties, if it comes into being 
before linguistic redistribution. I cannot understand 
why the Congress should take any time in accomplish- 
ing this linguistic redistribution. The Congress has 
held since 1920 that this is: necessary for the good 
government of India. And now that we are free to 
have this redistribution, efforts are being made in 
some quarters to defeat the purpose. In the Con- 
stituent Assembly too, the matter seems to have been 

__ Shelved. Without redistribution, 
difficult fo enforce all teaching through provincial 
languages in our schools and colleges and it would 
not be easy to oust English from the position it 
unlawfully occupies today. Bombay, Madras and C. P. 
will bear out my contention. Any delay would but 
increase inter-provincial jealousy. We see the danger 
of tinkering in the terrible form that the Hindu- 
Muslim quarrel has assumed. If partition had to 
be accepted on any account whatsoever, how nice 
it would have been if we had accepted it sooner ? 
Shall we not learn the lesson from these distur- 

_ bances that if linguistic redistribution is good, delay 
in carrying it out is fraught with evil eonsequences?” 


I entirely endorse the suggestion underlying the 
iieacits letter, viz. that what is proper to be done 
should not be delayed without just cause, and that 
‘what is improper should not be conceded under 
any circumstances whatsoever. There can be no 
compromise with evil and since linguistic redistri- 
bution is desirable from almost every point of view, 


all delay in carrying out the project should be 


avoided. 


But the reluctance to enforce linguistic redistri- 
bution is perhaps justifiable in the present depressing 
atmosphere. The exclusive spirit is ever uppermost. 
Everyone thinks of himself and his family. No-one 
thinks of the whole of India. The centripetal force 
is ‘undoubtedly there, but it is not vocal, never 
boisterous; whereas the centrifugal ison the surface, 


and in its very nature makes the loudest noise, ° 


demanding ‘the attention of all. It manifests itself 
_most in matters communal. This has given rise to 
fear in other fields. The history of the quarrel 
between Orissa and Andhra, Orissa and Bihar and 


Orissa and Bengal is fresh in our minds. The whole © 


it would be very © 


of it has not died out even now. This is but an 
illustration of an almost accomplished fact. The — 


other provinces were. never redistributed in law 
though they were in 1920 when the Congress had 
a brand new constitution enabling it to put up a 


life and death struggle with perhaps the greatest 


empire that has ever been. How will Madras, though 
divided by the Congress divide itself into four 
provinces, and Bombay do likewise in law? Many 


other claimants have come to the fore. They are 


not recognized by the Congress, but they are not 
less vocal or less insistent. The Congress does not 


command the prestige and authority it found itself 


in possession of in 1920. Despair has given place 
to hope. Now, when we have freedom, we seem 
not to know what to do with it. It is almost 
mistaken for suicidal anarchy. Even 
reformers would postpone controversial issues to a 
more hopeful time when, in the interest of the 
country, the virtue of ‘give and take’ would be 
freely recognized and all sectional interests would. 
be subordinate to the one interest of the good of 
India, which will include the good of all. There- 
fore, those who, like me, want constructive sugges- 
tions to come into play at this very moment, have 
to. work to bring about a healthy atmosphere, 
promoting concord in the place of discord, peace 
in the place of strife, progress in the place of 
retrogression and life in the place of death. That 
happy day will be most manifest when the communal 


strife has died out. Meanwhile, will the Southern ~ 
linguistic groups settle their disputes and boundaries, — 


will Bombay produce an agreed scheme of redistri- 
bution according to language, and will the new 
candidates withdraw their claims at least for the 
time being ? Then linguistic redistribution can come 
into being today without the slightest difficulty 
or fuss. 


_ Let there be no undue strain upon the Congress, 
whose foundations have been shaken to their roots. 


It is ill-equipped today either for arbitrating bet- 
upon » 


ween rival claimants or imposing its will 
recalcitrants. 


New Delhi, 23-11-47 


‘ 


Unheltevaile [eg 


‘Those who advocate the noliee of undivided 4 


Bengal shall be punishable with death is the gazetted 
Order of the East Bengal Government,” 


are very few Hindus and certainly not 


zealous — 


writes a. 
correspondent. I should like to see the text of the ~ 
Order before I can believe it. I feel sure that even — 
if there is any Order to some such effect, the exact _ 
wording would bear a different meaning. I can- — 
understand the criminality of such action. There — 
many 


Naot 5 eee 


Pood 


Muslims who believe in the advisability or justice _ 


of the step. But only a madman would advocate 


any forcible measure to upset the settled fact. The * 
partition can be undone only by the willing consent 


of both the parties. But ‘even that consent will be 
impossible, if no one is allowed to convert ars 


Opinion to the side of unity. 
New Delhi, 23-11-47 
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_ DEATH— COURAGEOUS OR 

A 3 COWARDLY 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

| oe Bengali friend writes a long letter in Bengali 
on the exodus from East Pakistan. Its purport is 
hat though workers like him understand and 
ppreciate my argument and distinction between 
eath — courageous and cowardly —the common 
1an detects in my statement a not too hidden advice 
2 favour of migration. “If death is to be the lot 
1 any case, courage becomes of no count; for man 
ves but to escape death,” ‘he says. 


3 ; This argument seems to beg the question. Man 
$ does not live but to escape death. If he does so, 
he is advised not to do so. He is advised to learn 

“to love death as well as life, if not more so. A 
“oa saying, harder to act up to, ome may say. 

very worthy act is difficult. Ascent is always 
ba ficult. Descent is easy and often slippery. Life 

: Yecomes livable only to the extent that death is 

sated as a friend, never as an enemy. To conquer 

e's temptations, summon death to your aid. In 

der to postpone death a coward surrenders 

honour, wife, daughter and all. A courageous man 

* _ prefers death to the surrender of self-respect. 

_ When the time comes, as it conceivably can, I 

a not leave my advice to be inferred, but it 

be given in precise language. That today my 

advice might be followed only by one or none 

s not detract from its value. A beginning is 

av made by a few, even one. ; 


bd Delhi, 23-11-"47 


RAYS OF HOPE 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


__ Although there is from all sides so much debris 
of hope, now and then one seesa few rays of hope 
4 pene strating through this debris. This reflection is 
due to a study of my correspondence file for the 
_ Harijan which has been carefully kept for reading 
3 during moments of leisure. 

__ One such letter is from Shri Shivabhai Patel of 
 Bochasan Residential School. He has sent mea few 
se unvarnished facts and figures of the work done 
during the annual celebrations. He is ably assisted 
| cy Gangabehn of the late Satyagraha Ashram of 
. abarmati, now known as the Harijan Ashram and the 
~ ever indefatigable Ravishankar Maharaj, with his 
two sons who have not deserted him. A speciality 
f the recent celebration was that instead of the 
usual mechanical contrivance for carding, they 
7 resorted exclusively to the tunai process. This time 
the management was induced to begin a boarding 
house for the children of those who, in that 
: part of India, are considered to be a backward 
| tace. The beginning has been made with only ten 
inmates. After seven years of suspension, they have 
recommenced the day school for boys who have 
finished four years course in ordinary schools. They 
pect to have a further six years, bringing the 


boys yee to then matriculation standard minus English 
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and plus a good grounding in khadi work, carpentry 
or agriculture. Unlike past years, during the year 
under observation, the parents have become 
interested in the upright conduct of their children. 
The result is that during the four months preceding 
the celebration of October last, the boys who were 
given to hard smoking and drinking strong tanning 
tea, have shed the habit which was ruining them. 
The earnestness of the boys has affected their 
parents who have also given up these evil habits 
that make chimneys of their mouths and ruin their 
digestive apparatus. When the boys were admitted, 
they could not sit still or hold their tongues for 
five minutes. They have now learnt to enjoy hand- 
spinning in perfect silence for one hour. Gangabehn 
who is in complete charge of the dairy of the in- 


stitution takes good care to providé pure cow's 
milk. 


During the celebration days the students’ reci- 
tations consisted of useful dialogues which were 
largely attended. They had also an unpretentious 
exhibition of all the» processes that. cotton under- 
goes before it comes out as khadi. 


indifference as if neatness of handwriting was no 
part of good training. 


New Delhi, 22-11-'47 
MEN WHO HAVE SUFFERED FOR PEACE 


Some months ago I was talking with Gandhiji 
about pacifists, who had proved themselves ready 
to face suffering, imprisonment and death rather 
than compromise their principles. He asked me 
whether there were any who hadin fact been put 


to death for their pacifist convictions in our time. 


Of Quakers and others who suffered unto death in 
the late eighteenth century and in the Southern 
States of U. S. A. during the American Civil War — 
of 1861-5, he had heard; but he asked me to find 
out if there were more recent examples. 


I wrote to the War Resisters’ International — 
in London, an organization which links together 
the war resisters in many lands, and in whose 
periodical, year by year, remarkable stories appear 


Twentythree — 
students took part in a competition for neat calli- 
graphy, a subject about which there is so much 


ay 
rome 
Rie 


“i a 


o» 


of the courageous action of men who suffer long 


imprisonments in many lands because they refuse 
to be conscripted for military training. The War 
Resisters’ 
called Modern Martyrs, which seems to have 
been published in about 1930. This contains some 
inspiring stories of devotion to principle through 
harsh prison sentences; but its title is hardly justified. 
If martyrdom implies suffering unto death, then 


only one of these pacifist heroes qualifies; if it is’ 


interpreted as ‘meaning suffering for conscience, 
however, then these are a small selection from a 
much larger number. 


The single case of death refers to a young 
Russian, Vassilij Egorovitch Tarakin, who was shot 
in July 1919 because he refused to join the army 


International has sent me a pamphlet, 
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ed to go to 5 the. Bec) on account oe his qalniode 
convictions. This expression is used in the report 
of the Tribunal that carried out the trial and the 
execution. The soldiers refused to shoot him, and 
the execution had to be carried out by the President 
of the Commission himself, one Gromoff. His last 
words, as recorded by witnesses, were: “Know it, 
brethren, and always remember that by killing my 
body you are killing your own soul. My body shall 
perish, but my spirit will live, because I die for 
love and brotherhood.” His last letter to his parents 
contains the words: “The true life: we can only 
know it through love.” 

Among other sufferings recorded in this pam- 
phlet is a story of one od. P.! in Lithuania, who 
is reported in the year 1927 as suffering “the 
tortures of the Inquisition”. .“’ They bound military 
weapons to his shoulders, and forced him to perform 
military exercises. He refused to do this, and they 
beat him, tied him to a cart and dragged him 
through the fields.” Afterwards he was thrown 
into a dark, cold, damp hole or cell, and kept there 
for eight or ten days, with only bread and water 
and a little soup for food. 

Some of the sect of Nazarenes, in Jugoslavia, 
were condemned to sentences of over five years 
imprisonment and then, after a brief period at 
home, were called up for military training again, 
and re-sentenced (in 1927) to eleven years and 
six months further imprisonment. 

It is not only Eastern Europe that has done 
such things to its pacifists. Even democratic Switzer- 


land gives repeated jail sentences to those who 


refuse to be conscripted for military training; and, 
as Martha Steinitz writes in her introduction to 
this pamphlet, “In Italy, Spain, and even in France 
the man who refuses military service is punished 
by such prolonged and terrible tortures, mostly in 
_ disciplinary battalions, that many of those who 
cannot reconcile it with their conscience to serve, 
leave their home country or hide themselves from 


the military.” Others, however, face the prolonged 


terms of imprisonment, and a few Frenchmen have 
undergone long years of harsh imprisonment in the 

~ Devil’s Island Guiana, a place to which the most 

dangerous criminals are sent. 

| Readers of J. W. Graham’s book, Conscription 
and Conscience, will know that in England, between 
1914 and 1918, a number of conscientious objectors 


were refused the exemption from military service 


that they claimed, were drafted into the army and 
cruelly punished in an effort to break their spirit, 
and several died in prison after rough treatment: 

When all is known, it will probably be found 
that men were shot for refusal to serve in several 
countries of Europe during the last war. 

So long as there is military conscription in any 
land, such things will happen. “ How can we believe 
in the sincerity of governments,” asks Martha 
Steinitz, ““ who profess to be out for peace, while 
they keep those prepared to suffer for peace behind 
iron bars like wild beasts ?”’ 


New Delhi, 23-11-'47 HORACE ALEXANDER 
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THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT 


In many museums we find mummys of ancient — 


Egyptian kings who were styled Pharaohs.. About 
3,300 years ago when these mummys were walking 


the earth as living human beings in Egypt, certain 


events took place. During my recent visit to Europe 
I was reminded forcibly of the way history repeats 
itself and how God’s mills grind slowly but that 
they grind exceedingly small. 


In those ancient days Egypt was a world power. 


It had organized its economic organization so that 
the children of Israel were exploited as slaves. The 
Israelites were the workers and the Egyptians were 


the imperialists. The glory of the Egypt of those days, — 


when the pyramids were built, is yet to be excelled. 


It is recorded in Exodus, the second book of the . 
_ Bible, that God raised Moses as a deliverer to set — 
free the oppressed people of Israel from the bondage ~ 


of Egypt. As always the top-dogs are unwilling to let 


H 


go their grip on the under-dogs, the then Pharaoh of ~ 


Egypt was unwilling to let the Israelites leave the 
land. God sent Moses to Pharaoh to tell him, “* Let 
My people go that they may serve Me.” 
the Israelites were serving the Egyptians. They pro- 
duced material things and lived on what they were 


paid. God and higher things of life were not in the _ 


picture. Therefore, God wanted to give the oppressed 
a chance to develop their spiritual side and lead a 
higher form of human existence, 
interest, 


material and the 
series of visitations. 
with ten plagues. 


Water was turned into blood. Thus one of ~ 


the prime necessities of life, along with the fish 


in water, was put beyond the reach of the Egyptians. 
The frogs bred so profusely as to fill the land ¥ 


which became a nuisance to the people. 


Then vermin spread all over the country making e! 
the people and the eattle to = 


it a torture for 
lead a normal existence. 
The, fourth plague of flies 


palaces of the powers that be. 


The fifth plague was the spread of discases of & 


the cattle which died in great numbers. 


Then the country was visited with boils and ‘ 


blains and the people suffered terrible agonies. 
The seventh plague was 


‘gift of the Nile’. 


fertile ‘ 


first born. 


After each one of these plagues Moses went to - 
Pharaoh and renewed the request “of *God, “Lete 
My people go that they may serve Me.” When 
Pharaoh was tired of each plague, he promised — 
delivery, but the moment the plague was taken out — 


Up to now © 


one of thunder and — 
hail and fire which destroyed property and vegetation. — 
Then the locusts came and laid waste the © 


but the vested — 
as represented by the Pharaoh, was not ~ 
willing to let them go. This conflict between the 
spiritual in society led to a 

God afflicted the Egyptians — 


not snk affected a 
the common people of Egypt, but also entered the 5 | 


Then came darkness which engulfed the world. 4 
After that came the terrible slaughter of the 4 


pr arct 


on the strength of his promise, it is recorded that” 


Pharaoh hardened his heart ahd went his old way. — 


a 
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nd fter the tenth plague —the slaying of the first 
. — the Israelites were allowed to go, but even 
n he changed his mind and pursued them and 
s drowned in the Red Sea which the Israelites 
re able to cross just before he did. 

ot MODERN VERSION 


a whole of this history is being repeated in 
urope today. Europe has been the exploiter of 
1e world’ like the Egyptians and the people of 
her lands have groaned under their yoke. Even 
ae own lands the “haves” have exploited 
ie have-nots”, but because of the material gains 
aves” have not been willing to let the 
orkers have a chance of leading a normal life. 
d has been forgotten, higher moral values had 
place in society. Greed, hatred, suspicion and 
‘ge-scale murder has been the order of the day. 
od has been calling the common people to serve 
dim rather than serve Mammon, to live so that 
ey may realize the higher things of life rather 
an merely for producing material goods and this 
the modern request of God, “ Let My people go 
at they may serve Me.” The vested interests, 
like Pharaoh, have been hit hard by various plagues. 

very time they made up :. minds to loosen 

rip, but immediately t e tribulation passed 


0c ‘materials, countries which were exporting 
ain and were considered the granaries of the 
ahd facing famine. Diseases and desolation have 


iven. as the locust, thie pilotless bombs have been 
the terror of the people, sending them into the 
bowels of earth for safety. Darkness encompassed 
; the world. Shortage of coal and electricity added 
by c their discomforts. Millions died like the first- 
: orn of Egypt. The nurseries of the “haves”, such 
s Oxford and Cambridge, were emptied darine the 
wars, to send their erstwhile inhabitants as lambs 
‘to the slaughter-house and Europe today is desolate. 
Bat yet they have not the heart to abandon their 
Id way of life and let go their grasp on material 
hings. One wonders whether they would still go 
r and pursue the plan of exploiting the physically 
ak until, as Pharaoh was engulfed by the waters 
f the Red Sea, they are themselves overwhelmed 
nd consumed by the atom bomb. Europe has 
ot yet realized that their sins are following 
them and unless they fepent they would be no 


; THE PICTURE 
it would not be possible to give a. detailed 
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During the battle of Great Britain thousands 
died and have been buried uncommemorated in 
common graves. There are huge gaps amongst the 
buildings in London. St. Paul’s Cathedral itself, 
which was hedged in by towering business houses, 
today stands amongst vast acres of devastated land. 
Ludgate hill, Cheapside Queen Victoria Street and 
all that area has been raized to the ground. 
Mercifully the public authorities have boarded up 
the roadside so that the public may not gaze on 
these mortal wounds. These boarded up walls of 
wood carry today picturesque advertisements to 
make the people forget their experiences and pursue 
pleasure as their goal! Great many churches in 
London are mere shells today. Only the towers 
and spires remain to mark their site. This seems a 
parable to declare to mankind that the aisles which 
accommodated comfortable seats for the worshippers 
to doze while the services were going on have been 
consumed by the flames, and the spires which 
represented man’s aspiration towards the higher and © 
nobler aspects of life have been left untouched. 
In fashionable London, in restaurants there is no 
cloth to cover the tables and even if they had, % 
there is not enough soap to keep the cloth washed — 
and clean. Hence, they have to resort to paper 
table-cloths and napkins. During the seige of Great 
Britain that country was faced with starvation. The 
prime necessity of life, food was not to be had. 
Even today there is considerable shortage in food 
and clothing and other consumer goods. The pre- 
wat uniformed taxi-drivers are nowhere to be seen. 
Today these taxi-cabs are being driven by men in 3 
civilian clothes and with soft felt hats. In many — ae. 
places the food shortage is so great that tourists ‘s 
are not allowed. Railway travel is a torture. The 
third class in England is as expensive as the first 
class in India. Yet one had to make long ions 
often standing in the corridors. 


Are these not the modern plagues of Egypt me z 
a land that was overflowing with material good — a 
things of the world, but which represent ule x 4 
the ill-gotten profits of an Empire maintained with © 
the aid of armaments and resorting to violence © 
and wars? Profits and money have been. objet | 
of worship rather than God and those higher — id 
things of life resulting in love to our fellowmen. - 4 
LESSONS ae” 
Unfortunately, all these tribulations have teh 
Europe to harden her heart. She is not willing 
to change her mode of life. She is not willing to a ~ 
adjust her economic organization so that men may __ 
live in peace. She is not willing to let her trade 
go. Though it has been smashed to bits, yet she 
clings pathetically to the hope of building | it up ; 
again on the same old foundations. 


THE VAIN EFFORT 5 

One who would look at Europe today will not 7 

fail to realize that about 150 years of mass-scale 

production, on a standardized basis, withacentralized 
organization, at a feverish rate, has ultimately led 
to the sorry spectacle that Europe presents today. 
There is dire distress, shortage of commodities, 


Pe ign 


_. development of the masses and, 
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strained human relations, fear and hatred 
surcharging the atmosphere and with little hope 
for the future. If this is the result of the methods 
of production that have been pursued in the past, 
is it not time that we take stock of our ways of 
life and mend them, laying emphasis more on the 
human relations than on material production ? 


WARS DISTRUCTIVE 


Our experience has proved to the hilt that the 
terrible wars, that are necessary concomitants of 
the present economic organization of the West, 
are ferocious consumers. They destroy ata rate at 
which people can never hope to have all they 
need. This being so, we have to eliminate the 
destructive part of the present economic structure. 
_ That would mean a readjustment of the basis of 
social existence. Are we prepared to face the 
realities:as they. are presented by the picture of 
Europe today ? 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINES 


Their high priests of worldly’ wisdom are 
promulgating dangerous doctrines. Public leaders, like 
Lord Halifax, are expounding the theory that it is 
mot possible tocombine Christian ideals in public 
affairs. According to him public life would follow the 
therefore, would 
have much lower moral standards than the values 
which could be practised by the leading individuals. 
It is stated that it is impossible to hope to organize 
society on Christian principles. Christian principles 
are kept aloof for individuals to aspire to and not 
to be permeated into the everyday life of the nation. 

Are these not signs that the lessons of the last 
two wars have not gone home and that the people 
are treading again on the dangerous paths which 
_ have brought about the conflagration, of not only 
Europe but also most parts of the world? Are we 
_ still hankering for the “flesh-pots of Egypt”? Do 
we wish to lay emphasis on a complicated standard 
of life entailing the exploitation of the masses so 
that we may live in luxury or are we willing to 
“let them go so that they may serve God” through 
living a life that will bring peace and plenty to our 
fellowmen ? 


India stands at the threshold of a new era. Shall 
we learn from the plagues of Egypt, the evils of 
serving Mammon, forsaking the higher things of life ? 
What shall our future be? Let the experience of 


Europe teach us that there is no salvation in 
production for production’s sake, 


in heaping up 
material goods. Peace and goodwill among men are 
far more important. Will India give the lead and 
point the way of self-sufficiency as the high road 
to freedom from want and oppression? 


J. C® KUMARAPPA 
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LIGHT OR DARKNESS ? 


Twentytwo years ago I, .a lost wanderer, 


refound my spirit’s home in, India — India, whose — 


aeons of history were again repeating themselves 
in epics of spiritual grandeur. With what boundless 
inspiration and enthusiasm I plunged into the great 
drama of Light and Hope, unfolding itsel# before 
the war-torn, sinking world. In Bapu I found the 
Guiding Star; in Hinduism, the word of Truth; 
in India, the Mother. Little did I know that twenty- 
two years later I should have to see the Mother’s 
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breasts torn and bleeding with the gashes inflicted — 4 


by her own children, and the word of Truth trampled 


under foot by the very people who call themselves 
Hindus. 


Is it for this that we have takén our Freedom? — 


Not to be the Land of Light, but to be the Land 


of Darkness ? 

Let us have a look at what this Land of Dark- 
ness would be like, to which the Popular ‘Will, at 
least in North India, 

It would be peopled by a race of self-styled, 
Superior Beings, whose spiritual intolerance would 
be the very negation of. true Hinduism. All Muslims 
would be ruthlessly uprooted from their ancestral 
homes and driven out, and 


is at present perhaps heading. 


in this state of affairs 


it would be surprising if the other non-Hindus did 


not share the same fate. Would the so-called untou- 
chables be then as much Hindu as the tallest? 


Or would’ free India then relapse into caste- ridden 
India ? 


The * 


Hindus s having settled matters in this 


way, would then look around and find that things 


were not quite so pleasant as they had expected. 
True, they would have achieved India for the Hindus, 
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but they would also have achieved Hindus for — 


India —that is to say, Hindus would be shunned ~ 


throughout the rest of the world. No longer would 


India be able to raise*the cry of Racial Equality. — 
No longer would she have any grounds for expecting — 


fair, much less equal, treatment anywhere else. 
Instead of being the honoured leader of Asia, she 
would become the Untouchable of the Earth! | 


The intoxicated orthodox’ Hindu mind today 


forgets that the only Hindu country-is India. Once — 
they had achieved their immediate object, they 


would find themselves imprisoned by their own 


‘ superiority ’, 
juice. 


will first regain its balance, 
has been led into the darkness by a fanatical 


group of people who have become poisoned by the 


very thing they detest. It is no remedy for an evil 


and stewing helplessly in ae own 


But my heart and mind refuse to Sedane this 
repulsive picture as inevitable. The Hindu nature — 
and realize that it — 


to try and outdo it in its own line. The public must _ 


call a halt and think for themselves what is happening _ 
to them. Under the influence of fanatical propaganda 


they are blindly reviling the great leaders who 
brought them out of the Slough of Despond on to 


the dizzy heights of Freedom. If they heed not — 


those men today, they will oop over the precipice _ 


into the dark abyss. 
New Delhi, 29-10-47 
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- THE C. Oss, “PACIFISTS AND 
NON-VIOLENCE 


| Thinking people the world over are much 
gitated over the trend of events. They see 
threatening clouds gathering on the horizon. They 
are uncertain of the turn world affairs may take 
d quake before the thought of another world 
war, These forebodings are indicated by the many 
mventions and conferences held by these various 
oups. The Montreux Convention seeks to establish 
sace by a World Federal Government. The War- 
_ Resister International suggests other ways. The 
conscientious objectors would keep out of active 
rticipation in the fight, while others pin their 
faith to disarmament. All are agreed that war is 
i barbarous and must be banished from civilized society. 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
The conscientious objectors represent the first 
wakening of the individual to the immorality of 
. It is a personal affair. The C. O. sees that 
Pi Idiering is murderous, personally he is not willing 
4 take up arms against his fellow-man. For this 
co viction he is willing to suffer whatever punish- 
-ment society inflicts on such. 
The C. O. does not carry his investigations 
y farther. He deals with his immediate problem 
| t does not follow up to ferret out the cause 
* that leads to this situation. His is a short-sighted 
4 . He deals with the symptom and not with 
the  rilscase: He does not realize that perhaps his 
‘daily life is causing that situation to arise and that 
it may be necessary for him to readjust his mode of 
- living. He resembles the individual who preaches 
a prevention of cruelty to animals but insists on 


| PACIFISM 
With the Pacifist | the question is not purely a 


x 


ie curative methods. 

He forgets that the parties to the dispute may 
be greater than the judge who will not be able to 
enforce his judgments; nay, the disputants may 
constitute themselves as judges of their own cases! 
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Nations. 

When two persons are intent on fighting 
disarmament does not prevent the conflict. You 
ban the atom bomb, the “big Berthas’ will be 
there. You remove the “big Berthas’’, the rifles 
will be there. Failing these you have the bow and 
arrow, the dagger or the stick. Did disarmament of 
Germany after World War I prevent World War II? 


Neither can we place our faith on man-made. 


law. It is as efficacious as its sanctions, which 
need to be effectively implemented to be of any 


practical use. World governments will carry us 
no further. 


The fever may be abated by restraining the 
patient according to the physician’s orders and 
confining him to bed or by applying ice bags to 
his head. The main thing is to diagnose the disease 
and treat the cause of the fever and take precau- 


tion to order the life of the patient in such a way 
that the fever may not be occasioned again. 


NON-VIOLENCE 
We have to examine carefully to locate the 


causes of totalitarian wars of- the type we have 


gone through on the. last two occasions. Once 


we trace the cause we should have the courage 
of our convictions to face boldly the consequences — 


of the treatment necessary to banish war from 
society, reorfanize society and its mode of life on 
a basis that will not require periodical wars to set 
right its equilibrium. This means that we have to 
build up our daily life on the basis of non-violence. 
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These were the drawbacks of the League of 


A society based on such a formation will eschew : 


war for all time. 

If we are honest to ourselves, we shall find that 
these wars are caused by a lop-sided development 
of our economic life. The quest for raw materials 


and fuel and the need for control of markets are — : 


the hot beds where 


international wars are bred. 
We need to adapt our modes of living to fit our — 


capacity to satisfy our needs. If there is a discrepancy a 
between these two, we come into conflict with our 


neighbours. The immensity or the form of conflict 


does not matter, We have to avoid occasions that 


give rise to competition, greed and jealousy. 


price to pay for goodwill and peace among men. 


Our own analysis leads us to believe that self& 


sufficiency in primary needs is a sine qua non to 


the establishment of peace. No amount of ardent — 
desire will help us unless we are prepared to remodel 


our national economic activity on these lines. Merely 
tampering with the symptoms will be of no avail as 
long as the provocative causes are left untouched. 


Europe is sick unto death of war but it has no 


time to think of ways of avoiding it. Its leaders 
are rushing the nations headlong into so-called 
“Recovery Programmes” which are heading them 
direct to the precipice. But for the -voice of 
Gandhiji, India seems inclined to follow suit. Shall 
we wake up in time to be saved or shall we too 
be consumed in the approaching conflagration ? 

J. C. KUMARAPPA > 


we prepared to recast our lives on these lines? The _ 
non-violent way of life will count nothing too dear a 
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_ into the British Commonwealth, i. e. 


India has made giant strides. 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
New Delhi, 17-11-47 
INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

Yesterday I spoke about Rampur and our countrymen 
in South Africa. Today I feel I must deal more fully 
with the latter subject. I have lived in South Africa 
for twenty years from 1893 to 1914 with a break 
probably of one year. During that long and formative 


period of my life I came naturally in closest contact - 


‘with all kinds of Indians as also with the White 
settlers of that sub-continent almost as big as ours. 
Between then and now if South Africa has _ risen, 
What seemed to be im- 
possible only the other day has happened. We need not 
go into the causes.. The fact is that India has come 
she has exactly 


_ the same status as the Union of South Africa. Should 


& 


members of one Dominion be helots in another 
Dominion ? An Asiatic nation enters the Commonwealth 


| for the first time in its history with the willing consent 
5 | of all the members of the Commonwealth. 


INDIA IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Mark now the following message that the 


- administrator Dr. 8. P. Barnard of Orangia sent to 


the Natal Indian Congress of Durban five days after 


: _ the entry of India in the Commonwealth : 


“As you are celebrating Independence of the 
new Dominions which you consider a great day in the 
annals of Indian history, I hope all Indians in South 


Africa will now emigrate voluntarily to the new 


Dominions to act as missionaries of the gospel they 
have been taught in South Africa, namely to live in 
peace and order and not fightin communal riots in 
- which hundreds are being killed in India.”’ 
: CoLoUR PREJUDICE 


Es It is worthy of note that Dr. Barnard evidently 


doubts whether the entry was a great day. And then 
_ he treats the Natal-Indian Congress with the gratuitous 
advice that the Indians of South Africa should emigrate 
to India and become ‘ missionaries of ‘the gospel 
A have been taught in South Africa, namely, to live in 
- peace and order and not fight in communal riots.’ I very 
d : much fear that this message is typical of the average 
_ White man’s mind in the 
_ Hence the series of disabilities 
= for 
a coloured 
_ Western mind of South Africa to 
_ anti-Asiatic and anti- colour prejudice. 
, overwhelming African population in their midst. They 
are worse treated in some respects than the Asiatics. 
I urge the European settlers to read the signs of the 
i times. Either this prejudice is wrong from every point 


they 


South African Dominion. 
on our countrymen 
being Asiatics and having 
I appeal to the best 
revise this 
They have an 


the crime of 


‘pigment. 


of view or the British people and their fellow members 


of the great Commonwealth have made an unpardonable 
mistake in admitting Asiatic countries as members. 


Burma is about to get her independence, Ceylon will 


presently become a member of the Commonwealth. 


What does it mean ? Membership of the Commonwealth 
is, I am taught, as good as independence, if not superior 
to it. Responsible men and women of these independent 
States need to ponder well: as to what they will do with 
their independence. Is all this movement towards 


° 
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multiplying independent Seestas, ‘though proper aad tee 
in itself to result in another war more deadly, if possible, 
than the last two or is it to end, asit should, in the | 
promotion of ‘universal brotherhood ? : 


THOUGHTS MAKE THE MAN  \ 


“ A man becomes what he thinks, ”’ says an wpa- 
nishad mantra. Experiehce of wise men testifies to the 
truth of the aphorism. The world will thus become what 4 
its wise men think. An idle thought is no thought. If | 
would be a serious mistake to say that it (the world) will . 
become as the unthinking multitude act. They will not a 
think. Independence should mean democracy. Democracy " 
demands that every citizen has the opportunity of receiving : 
wisdom as distinguished from a knowledge of facts so- 
called. South Africa has many wise men and’ women 
as it has also many able soldiers who are equally able 
farmers. It will be a tragedy for the world if they do : 
not rise superior to their debilitating surroundings and f 
give a proper lead to their country on this vexed and ~ 
vexing problem of White supremacy. Is it not by this =| 
time a played out game ? ; 

PEOPLE’S VOICE * 

I must keep you for a moment over the much q 
debated question of control. Must the voice of the people. — 
be drowned by the noise of the pandits who claim 
to know all about the virtue of controls ? Would that 
our ministers who are drawn from the people and — & 
are of the people listened to the voice of’ the people 
rather than of the controllers of the red-tape which, 
they know, did them infinite harm when they were ; 
in the wilderness! The pandits then ruled with a 
vengeance. Must they do so even now? Will not the 
people have any opportunity of committing ‘mistakes — 
and learning by them? Do the ministers not hig : 
that they have the power to resume control wherever a: 
necessary, if decontrol is found to have’ been harmful a4 
to the people, in any instance out’ of the samples, kia 
no means exhaustive, that I am giving below? The 
list before me confounds my simple mind. There may 
be virtue in some of them. All I contend is that the 
science if it is one, of controls requires a dispassunneee : 
examination and then education of the people in the 2 « 
secreb of controls in general or specified controls. a 
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Without examining the merits of the list I iver ' 


received I pick out the few out of the samples given 
to me: Control on Exchange, Investment, Capital 
Issues, Opening-branches of Banks and their invest- 3 
ments, Insurance investments, all Import and Export — 
of every kind of commodity, Cereals, Sugar, Gur, 77 
Cane, and Syrup,  Vanaspati, Textile including io 
Woollens, Power Aleohols, Petrol and Kerosene, Paper, 3 
Cement, Steel, Mica, Manganese, Coal, Transport, 
Installation of. Plant, Machinery, Factories, Distribu- 
tion of cars in certain provinces. and Tea plantation. ee 
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Ai I, G.-C. RESOLUTIONS © 93. 33: 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening Gandhiji 
referred to the resolutions passed by the A. I.C. C0. He 
said that they were most of them such as expected some ae 
duty to be performed by the public, as also something 
to be done by the Central Government and the Provin- ° eS 
cial Governments. : Sin, 


re a 


1 : sublic) sied correctly, he was quite sure “that the 
L is eolumn would follow suit. 


_ PANIRAT Se CASE 


} disturbed the even tenor of their lives. 
Th sar could not understand the change of attitude, 
Ww ch the occupation of Muslim houses by the refugees 
x his visit to Panipat signified, and the proposed 
s of the Muslims from that place. That was all 
trary to the letter and spirit of the resolution he 
red to. He almost felt like going to Panipat and 
r there and studying for himself the condition as 
yas reported to have developed. 
' EXPECTATIONS UNDER DECONTROL 

Similarly, Gandhiji took the resolution on several 


Se 
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ntrols. Every citizen, Gandhiji said, whether rich or 
‘ “was expected not to use more foodstuff than was 
sary whilst the feeling of scarcity of food lasted. 
n control was lifted, naturally, the expectation would 
that the growers would willingly give up hoarding 
ar make available for the public, on fair returns, the 
als and pulses they were holding and the grain- 
ers would think more of selling the grain at the 
ear ‘possible consistently with a reasonable 


“pe ey to loosen and finally give up the control at the 
e: liest possible moment. 


h. “The most disturbing factor, however, was the 
infor mation that was given to him, viz. that the 
mbers- of the A. I. G. CG. who voted for the resolutions 
re not. sincere in their professions. He hoped that 
16 information was wholly baseless and if it was so, 
: had no doubt that so many representatives of the 
ple could not but bring about a healthy change in 
“conduct of the public, so as to restore the credit 
n ia enjoyed on the 15th of August and for a 
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A DISGRACEFUL SCENE 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening Gandhiji 
said that the previous evening he had referred to the 
main resolution of the A.I.C.C. regarding Hindu-Muslim 
relations. It was his misfortune, he remarked, to refer 
on Wednesday evening to an illustration of how it was 
being defeated in Delhi. Little did he know that the 
very evening that he was expressing his misgivings, 
the truth would be illustrated in the heart of Old Delhi. 
He was told last night that there was a large crowd of 
Hindus and the Sikhs collected in Chandni Chowk in 
front of a shop that belonged to a Muslim, but which — 
was given to a refugee on condition that the shop 
would have to be returned to the owner when the ‘ 
latter came back, Happily, the owner turned up haying 
never wished to leave his business for ever. The officer- 
in-charge went to the occupant and asked him to ~ 
vacate it in favour of the owner. The occupant hesitated 
and then promised to vacate on the officer returning — 
in the evening for possession. He (the officer ) found’ — 
that the occupant instead of delivering possession had 
evidently informed his friends who, it was reported, — 
collected in a threatening mood demonstrating against 
the shop being vacated. The few police in Chandni bs 
Chowk were unable to cope with the crowd.-So they 
summoned more assistance. It came and the military 
or the police, as the case may be, fired in the air. Th 
frightened crowd dispersed not however without stabbing 
a passer-by. Happily the wound was not fatal. The 
result of the rowdy demonstration was, however, curious, 
The shop in question was not vacated. Whether the 
authority was finally defied or whether at the time 
of speaking the shop had been vacated, he (the speaker) 
did not know. He hoped, however, that authority — 
be authority would never be defied with impunity 
under the state of the precious freedom India ha 
attained. All he could say was that the whole thit 
was disgraceful. The crowd, he was _ told, must 
numbered not less than 2,000. 


In giving the version as it had come to hie Gans dh 
said, he had underrated it. If, however, there was sti 
room for correction and if it was brought to his notie 
he would gladly share it with the audience, ks 

SHORTCOMINGS OF THE SIKHS = 

Nor was this all. In another part, an attempt “was 
being ‘made to force the Muslim occupants out of their 
places so as to make room for the Hindu and the Sikh be 

refugees. The technique was that the Sikhs brandished 
their swords and terrified the Muslims threatening dire 
vengeance if they did not vacate their: homes. He was 
also told that the Sikhs were given to drinking with the 
results which could easily be surmised. They danced with os 
naked swords to the terror of the passers-by. He was % 
further told that whereas in Chandni Chowk it was — 
the custom for the Muslims not to sell kababs or other ae 
flesh foods in that vicinity, the Sikhs and also proba 
other. refugees freely sold these forbidden foods in 
Chandni Chowk much to the annoyance of the Hindus — 
in that locality. The nuisance had become go great 
that men found it difficult to pass through the crowds — 
in Chandni Chowk for fear of receiving unwelcome 
attention. He wished to appeal to his refugee iene | 


% 


es state of bondage. It was wholly improper 
of liberty to break ’ up all 
which alone a society could grow. He would ask the 
3 not to sully the great Sikh 

_ Panth by using the kirpan in favour of‘any . questionable 
conduct or behaviour. Let them not unmake what was 
made by arrays 


Aged 


to desist from the practices bg ‘Kea described for the 
sake of themselves and the country. 
CARRYING OF KIRPANS 

As to the kirpans, Gandhiji continued, whilst there 
was for a short time a ban on the carrying of kirpans 
beyond a certain size, during the ban he was approached 
by many Sikh friends to use his influence for the 
removal of the ban and the prescription of a particular 
size. They quoted a judgement of the Privy Council 
which was given ago ruling that the 
kirpan could be carried by any Sikh without any 
limitation as to size. He had not read the judgement. 
He (Gandhiji) understood that the judges interpreted 
the word kirpan to mean a ‘sword’ of any size. 
The then Punjab Government met the Privy Council 
judgement by declaring that it was open to anyone to 


possess a sword. And so, in the Punjab any 
could carry a sword of any size he liked. 


He (the speaker) said that he had no sympathy 
either for the Sikhs or the Punjab Government. Some 
Sikh friends had come to him producing texts from the 


some years 


 Grantha Saheb in favour of the speaker’s view that the 


_ kirpan was never meant to be a weapon of offence or 
to be used anyhow. Only a Sikh who earried out the 
injunctions of the Grantha Saheb could use a kirpan 


on rare occasions of having to defend innocent women, 


children, old people ‘and others against’ heavy odds. 
It was for that reason that one Sikh was supposed 
to be equal to one and a quarter lakh opponents. 
Therefore, a Sikh who was given to drink and indulged 
in other vices, forfeited the right to carry a kirpan 
as a religious symbol of purity and restraint, which is 


ss meant to be used only in the strict prescribed manner. 


Gandhiji was of opinion that it was idle, even 


harmful, to invoke the aid of the past judgements of 


the Privy Council in order to justify licence. We had 
just got out of what the speaker had described as a 
in a state 
healthy restraints under 


_ Sikh friends, therefore, 


| of martyrs of whose bravery the 
whole humanity was proud. 
THE MILITARY AND THE POLICE 


Gandhiji then asked the audience to have a peep 


Bs into another scene. He had a description given to him 


_ of a camp in which rude behaviour was imputed to 
_ the military. All camp life should be a model of 
cleanliness within and without, of which the military 
and the police should become jealous guardians, He 
- hoped, therefore, that the information given to him 
was by no means applicable to these guardians of law 
and order in general, but that it was an_ exception. 
The military and the police should really be the first 
to feel the glow of freedom. Let it not be gaid of 
them that they could only be well-behaved under 
terrible restraint superimposed upon them. Let them 
show by their correct conduct that they could be as 
worthy and model citizens of -India as any in the 


world. If these guardians of law disregarded the law ~ 


itself, running the government might become an im- 
possibility. And it would be most difficult to carry out 
the resolutions of the A. I. C. C. as they should be. 
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SHERWANI’S MARTYRDOM _ | 

Having given them the gloomy side of the picture, 

Gandhiji said that he would fain give them the bright 

side also. He quoted from a note given to him by an 
eyewitness of the story of exemplary bravery: _ 

‘Mir Maqbool Sherwani was a young brave 

leader of the 

He was in the early thirties. 


“On learning that he was an important teades 
of the National Conference, the invaders tied him 
up to two posts in a place near the Nishat 
Talkies. They beat him first and then asked 
him to repudiate the All Jammu and Kashmir 


National Conference and its leader Sher-e-Kashmir — 


Sheikh Abdulla. They asked him ‘to swear alleg- 


iance to the so-called Azad Kashmir provisional — 


government which had its headquarters in Palandari. 

‘ Sherwani 
national organization and told the invaders to their face 
that the Sher-e-Kashmir was at the head of affairs 
now, that Indian Union troops had arrived and that 
the invaders would be driven out in a few days. 

‘This enraged and frightened the invader gangs 
who riddled him with fourteen bullets. They cut 
off his 
notice on his body with the words: 

‘This is a traitor. 

His name is Sherwani. 

This is the fate all traitors will ae 


“But within 48 hours of this cold-blooded murder 


and sadistic terror Sherwani’s propheey came true 


and the invaders ran _ pell-mell out of Baramula, 2 


with Indian Union troops hot in pursuit.” 
This was a martyrdom, said Gandhiji, 


be proud. 
PRIDE AND ERIENDSHIP 


In his concluding remarks Gandhiji said that a friend _ 
had related an instance of pride which would not be 


humbled even under distressing circumstances and of 


friendship which would stand any strain. This was the 


story of Narayan Singh who .was an officer of long 


standing. He had lost his extensive property in the West ‘ 
Punjab. He was now in Delhi, disdained to beg or 
Hoe mét <8 


to go under because of loss of possessions. 
an old friend whom he would not allow to condole 


with him as he thought nothing of the adversity that 
had overtaken him. The Sikh officer was glad beyond . 
Shah, a brother officer and — 
Some 
misfortune had overtaken him though it was not due 
to communal frenzy. He was as brave as hel ahe tet 25 
Singh and each was proud of the other’s friendship. | 


measure to meet in Ali 


common friend. Ali Shah had lost his all. 


They forgot their misfortunes in that they met each — 
other after twentyfive years’ separation. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 20-11-’47 
No LoneER NoNn-co- -OPERATION 
Addressing the prayer gathering this evening Gandhiji ° 
said that he had received two chits from the same writer 
in one of which he said that he had given up his job and 


would like to work under him (Gandhiji) and the olde - 


suggested that he should sing abhajan at the prayer. As” 


to the first, he could not help Saying that it was wrong — 
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National Conference | in Baramula. 
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stoutly refused to repudiate his 


nose and disfigured his face and stuck a 


ms i 


| | of which — 
anyone, be he a Hindu, Sikh, Muslim or any other, would 
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S yaihooa,. render service to his country. Every 
d-winner did so if he earned his livelihood honestly 
and ©=without partaking in any violence. The writer 
F uld also realize that Gandhiji had nothing for him. 
Tf however, he wanted to do some service he should 
fs himself to the goshala to which he was about 


As to singing a bhajan at the prayer meeting it was 
everybody who could be allowed to sing. Only those 


ons could sing by previous permission who were 
wn ‘to be servants of God. 


: VISIT TO OKHLA 

a Te speaker then referred to his visit to the refugee 
a at Okhla in the company of Sucheta Devi and 
‘som of her co-workers. He was glad to notice the 


bh dharmshalas meant for pilgrims who visited the 
© at the time of fairs which, he understood, took 
@ periodically at the place. These buildings were 
7 utilized for the refugees. There was some difficulty 
j proper water supply, which the management was 
ving to overcome. He had no doubt that if the 
ater supply could be guaranteed for a much larger 
| amber of refugees than the present occupants, the 
om capable of giving shelter to many more. 
: OF OFFICIALS 
"While he was speaking on the subject of refugees, 
Gandhiji said that he would like to draw attention to some 
a = shortcomings which had been mentioned to him. He 
s told that there was black marketing going on among 
t i erases themselves. The officials who were concerned 
| _ the work of looking after the refugees wore 
‘ »6 reported to be above reproach. He was told that it 
; i not possible to get accommodation without having 
bribe the officer-in-charge nor was their conduct 
1 to be otherwise above reproach. Naturally, no 
harge could be universal, but even if there was one 
bla sk-shoep among many, the many suffered in the 
eonseduence. . 
= - MALPRACTICES AMONG THE REFUGEES 
Then he was told that the refugees themselves were 


ippose 


We ei in some cases torn up, the cotton was thrown away 

= and the calico was turned into shirts etc. He was told 

of. several other things of a like nature, buf he must not 
etain the audience over a recitation of all the misdeeds 

. ttributed to the refugees. He wanted to hasten to 

a aia of the evening. 

| InpIa’s CATTLE WEALTH 


ae Acharya Kripalani was to preside at the function 
he next day por he ( Gandhiji ) was nafs to go 


Scnari He could do nothing in ten minutes, see 
"ae nothing. | And he was much too occupied with communal 
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and were satisfied if he said his say at the prayer 
meeting about the service of the cow, especially regard 
being had to goshalas. This he gladly consented to do. 
He had not hesitated to say that the preservation and 
development of the cattle wealth of India and the 
proper treatment of the cow and her progeny was a 
far more difficult task than the winning of political 
freedom. He claimed to be a devoted worker in the 
cause and to possess true knowledge of how the cow 
could be saved. But he confessed that somehow or other 
he had hitherto failed to impress the general public, 
i. 6. the masses, with the necessity of giving proper 


care and attention to the problem. Those who were — 


responsible for the management of goshalas knew how 
to finance them, but they were too ignorant to know 
the science of dealing with the cattle wealth of India. 


They did not know how to bring up the cow so as to © 


increase her milk yield and improve the stock of bulls 
that she gave. ° 
MANAGEMENT OF GOSHALAS , 
Therefore, goshalas throughout India, instead of 
being institutions where one could learn the art of 
properly breeding up the cattle of India and being 
model dairies and places where one could buy good milk, 
good cows, equally good breeding bulls and strong oxen, 
were merely places where cattle were kept somehow. 


The result was that instead of being the premier country 
in the world for exhibiting splendid cattle and where — 
abundant pure milk could be had at the cheapest rate 
possible, it probably occupied the lowest Tank in the 


matter. They did not even know how to make the best 
use of cattle-dung and -urine, nor 


did they know — 
how to make use of dead cattle, with the result that — 


through their ignorance they lost crores of rupees. Some — 


experts contended that the cattle wealth was a-burden ~ 
on the land, fit only to be destroyed. He did not share 
the opinion, but if the general ignorance prevailed for | 


any length of time he would not be surprised to find 
that cattle had become a burden on the land. He hoped, 
therefore, 


institution from every point of view. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 21-11-'47 
DAIRIES IN INDIA 


Referring to the question of the protection and "7 
development of thé cow in his post-prayer speech this 
evening Gandhiji said that probably at the time he was 


speaking to the audience, the annual function at the 


goshala of which he spoke the previous evening, was 


that the management of the goshala in — 
question would apply themselves to making it a modal Be 
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still going on. He would like to mention one thing. — 
He did not during his speech of the previous evening 


conducted 
Rajendra Prasad had 


mention the various dairies 
in the interest of soldiers. Dr. 


‘in’ India 
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told him that the dairies were still going on. He had — 


visited the Céntral Dairy in Bangalore years ago when 
Colonel Smith was in charge. He saw there some beauti- 


ful cattle. One was a prize cow supposed to be the — 


best in all Asia, yielding 75 Ibs. of milk per day or at 


a time, he was not sure which. That cow was free to — 


roam about without restriction and here and there was 
to be found fodder for the cow to which she was 
free to help herself. That was the bright side of the 
picture. — 
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SLAUGHTER OF CALVES 

The other side he did not see but he was 
authentically told that most of the male calves were 
destroyed as they could not all be turned. into draft 
cattle. These dairies occupied hundreds of acres of land, 
if not mueh more. It was alk in the interest mainly 
of the European soldiers. These dairies cost several 
erores. He considered it to be no longer necessary now 
that. the British tommy was no more in India, The 
‘Indian soldier, he was sure, would feel ashamed if he 
knew that these expensive dairies were conducted in 
his behalf. He was sure also that the Indian soldier 
would not claim any special treatment to which the 
ordinary citizen was also not entitled. 


SATISH BABU ON COW 

The most authentic and perhaps exhaustive litera- 
ture up to date on the cow and the buffalo was to be 
found in the monumental work of Shri Satish Chandra 
Das Gupta of the Kh&di Pratishthan. It was not filled 
with extracts from extant literature but it was based 
on personal experience and written during one of his 
imprisonments. It was translated in Bengali and 
Hindustani. Those who studied the book would find 
it of great service in promoting the well-being of 
India’s cattle and in the endeavour to increase the 
yield of milk. There was in the book also a comparison 
between -_ cow and the petiate: 


“ Hinpu” anp ‘‘ Hinpuisw”’ 

Gandhiji then referred to a question that was sent by 

_ & member of the audience : What is a Hindu ? What 
is the origin of the word ? Is there any Hinduism ? 

These were pertinent questions for the time. He 
was no historian, he laid claim to no learning. But he 
had read in some authentic book on Hinduism that 
the word ‘Hindu’ did not occur in the Vedas but 
_ when Alexander the Great invaded India, the inhabi- 
tants of the country to the east of the Sindhu, which is 
known by the English-speaking Indians as the Indus, were 
described as Hindus. The letter ‘S’ had become ‘H’ 
in Greek. The religion of these inhabitants became 
Hinduism and as they knew it, it was a most tolerant 
religion. It gave shelter to the early Christians who had 
fled from persecution, also to the Jews known as Beni-Israel 
as also to the Parsis. He was proud to belong to that 
Hinduism which was all-inclusive, and which stood for 
tolerance. Aryan scholars swore by what they called 
the Vedic religion and Hindustan was otherwise known 
as Aryavarta. He hadno such aspiration. Hindustan of 
his conception was all-sufficing for him. It certainly 
ineluded the Vedas, but it included also much more. He 
could detect no inconsistency in declaring that he could 


without in any way whatsoever impairing the dignity — 


of Hinduism pay equal homage to the best of Islam, 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Judaism. Such 
Hinduism will live as long as the sun shines. Tulsidas 
had summed it up in one doha: “ The root. of religion 
is embedded in mercy, whereas egotism is rooted in 
- love of the body. Tulsi says that ‘Mercy’ should 
never be abandoned, even though the body perishes. ” 

; CAMPS IN GENERAL 

Continuing Gandhiji said that the sister who was with 
him when he went to the Okhla camp was a little 
upset because she thought that his remarks about 
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malpractices in some refugee camps might have reference — 


to the Okhla camp. It was impossible for him after a 
hurried visit to the camp to cast any: such reflection: 
upon that camp. He had taken care in the speech: to: 
refer to malpractices in the camps incidentally. 
ACT OF UNGODLINESS 

Gandhiji said that he could not help mentioning the faat 
that according to his information about. 137 mosques 
in Delhi were more or less damaged during the recent 
disturbances. Some of them were converted into mandzrs. 
One such was near Connaught Place which nobody: 
could miss. There was a tricolour flying there. It was 
converted into a mandir with the installation of an 
idol. He (the speaker ) considered all such desecration as: 
a blot upon Hinduism and Sikhism. It was, in his opinion, 
a wholly ungodly act. That the Muslims in Pakistan 


had resorted to such desecration could not be pleaded — 

in extenuation of the blot he had mentioned. Any such 
OES Me 

act, in his opinion, constituted an act of destroying — 


Hinduism, Sikhism or Islam as the case may be. 
Gandhiji referred the audience to the recent resolution 
of the A. I. C. C. on the subject. 
PERSECUTION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS 
At the risk of being longer than usual, Gandhiji 
felt bound finally to refer to a case of persecution of the 


Roman Catholics near Gurgaon, which was brought to 


his. notiee. The village in question where it took place 
was known as Kanhai— about 25 miles from Delhi. One 


of his visitors was an Indian Roman Catholic Chaplain 


and the other was a catechist belonging to a village. 


They had produced to Gandhiji a letter from the Roman > 


Catholics in the village relating the story of persecution 
at the hands of the Hindus. This was curiously enough 
in wrdu. He understood that the inhabitants of that 
part of the country, whether they were Hindus or 
others, 
urdu script. The informants told him that the “Roman 
Catholics there had been threatened if they did not remove 
themselves from their village.’ 
was an idle threat and that these Christian brothers 


and sisters would be left to follow their own faith and 
Surely, they were > 


avocation without let or hindrance. 
not less entitled to their freedom than they were under 
the British regime, now that there was freedom from 
political bondage. That freedom could never be confined 


to the Hindus only in the Union and the Muslims only 
in Pakistan. He had in one of his speeches already told — 


the audience that when the mad fury against- the 
Muslims had abated, 
others; 


It ‘was suggested that their offence 


beef and pork. As a matter of curiosity Gandhiji had 


asked the Chaplain whether there was any'truth in the 
remark and he was told that these Roman Catholics, 
of their own accord, had abjured beef and pork — 


not only now but long ago. If this kind of 
unreasoning prejudice persisted, the future 
Independent India was dismal. The Chaplain himself 


could only speak Hindustani and write in the ~ 


He hoped that it — 


it was likely to be vented on — 
but when he made the remark he was not 
prepared for such an early verification of his forebodings. — 
The fury against. the Muslims had not yet completely A 
abated. So far as he knew these Christians were utterly — 
inoffensive. 3 
consisted in being Christians, more so because they ate — 
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had recently had his bicyele taken away from him a 


when he was at Rewari and he narrowly ae death. 


1 


tk ‘non-Hindus and the non-Sikhs ? 
Gandhiji said that he had no desire to live to witness 


dience to join him in the wish and prayer that good 
ie sense would return to the Hindus and the Sikhs of 
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cee SONIPAT CHRISTIANS 
_ Reverting to the ill-treatment of Christians in a 
lage near Gurgaon, Gandhiji said in his after-prayer 
eech this evening that he had received information 
that somewhat similar treatment was meted out to 
nristians at Sonipat. There, he was given to under- 
| and that at first the missionaries were requested to 
allow the use of their houses for the refugees, which they 
gladly did and for which they were thanked too. But 
thanks were turned into a curse in that their 
ar buildings were pressed into service, and they 
e ultimately asked to leave Sonipat if they did 
wish to find life in Sonipat too irksome for them. 
the facts were as stated, evidently the plague was 
“extending and one would not know where the plague 
> was to land India. 


Tit FOR TAT? 
En a discussion with some friends Gandhiji was told 
t hat much improvement was not ‘to be expected in the 
en Union unless there was abatement of ‘the corres- 
os ‘mMUisance in Pakistan. What had appeared in 
ices about Lahore was cited as an instance. He 
slf never Swore by newspaper reports and would 
oats of newspapers not to be easily affected 
yPatotien reported therein. Not even the best of them 
ie 9 free from exaggeration and embellishment. But 
supposing that what they read in the papers was true, 
“ever 1 then a bad example was never a pattern to follow. 
ra? PLEA FOR RIGHT CONDUCT 


4 Imagine, he said, a rectangular frame without a 
sia 9. The slightest rough handling of the frame would 
ae n the right angles into acute and obtuse angles and 
if the frame was again rightly handled at one corner 
the other three would be automatically turned into 
ee angles. Similarly, if there was right conduct on 
‘a 6 part of. the Government and the people in the Indian 
_ Union, he had not the shadow of a doubt that Pakistan 
hen respond and the whole of India would return to 
"sanity . Let the reported ill-treatment of the Christians 
me “aga at whom, so far as he knew, there was no charge, 
be an indication that insanity must not be allowed ‘to 
go further and that it should be promptly and radically 
a -Aoalt with if India was to give a good account of 
% horselt ‘to the world. 

-_. @0-OPERATION AMONG REFUGEES 

- @andhiji ‘then referred to the refugee problem. 
ere ‘were among them doctors, lawyers, students, 


. poor fellow refugees, ‘they would not have learnt the lesson 
es ‘their: common misfortune. He felt ‘that all of ‘them, 


“hold together and establish model townships as ‘Snciuied 
_ men of Lahore had built the model town of Lahore, which 
= = Hindus and the ‘Sikhs had ‘felt compelled to evacuate. 
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cities like Delhi and they would promote the health 


and well-being of the inmates. If over two lakhs of 
refugees in the big camp of Kurukshetra became a model 
for purity within and without, if the people including 
the professionals and the rich men lived on equal 
terms with the poor refugees and led a life of content- 
ment under canvas, with well laid-out streets and in 
perfect voluntary co-operation, doing all the serviees 
beginning with sanitation themselves and oceupied 
themselves usefully throughout the day, they -would 
cease to be a burden on the exchequer and their 
simplicity and co-operation would not only compel 
admiration from 
shame them into imitating them in all their good 
points. The prevailing bitterness and mutual jealousies 
would vanish in a moment. The refugees, no matter 
how many they were, would cease to be a matter 


of worry to the Central Government as also to the | 


local Governments. Such an exemplary life lived by 
tens of lakhs of refugees would command the admiration 
of the distracted world. 


GOVERNMENT'S DILEMMA 

The last subject Gandhiji referred ‘to was the proposed 
removal of controls especially on food and cloth. The 
Government had hesitation in removing the controls 
because they fancied that there was real scarcity of 
foodstuffs and cloth in the land and that, therefore, ‘there 
might be an inflation of prices which would hit hard*the 
poor people, who were supposed, through these controls, ‘to 
keep the wolf from the door and cover their nakedness. 
They suspected the honesty of the merchants, ‘the 


growers and the middlemen. They feared ‘that ‘they 


were waiting hawk-like for the day of removal of-controls 


so that they might prey upon the poor people and «fill — 


their pockets with ill-gotten gains. It was for ‘them a 
choice of two evils and they considered the present 
control as a lesser evil. 
APPEAL TO THE BUSINESS CLASS 
Gandhiji, therefore, appealed to the merouiaa 
classes, growers and middlemen to disarm the suspicion 


and assure the authorities that decontrol would ‘not . 
only not lead to inflation but would lead to the ~ 
comparative happiness of the poor people and-ease if 


not eradicate blackmarketing and corruption. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 23-11-'47 
SILENCE AT PRAYER 


In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji exhorted the 


audience to observe silence which had become the usual 
thing but which was broken through the murmur 
among women, of whom there was a large number 


present that evening. On his drawing the attention — 


of the audience tothe murmur, there was complete 
silence. ; 
OVERSTEPPING Limit 


He then apologized to the radio men for his oce¢a- 


sional breach of the rulethat his speech should not.exceed © 


twenty minutes, not even fifteen, if possible. He «aid 
that he could not always observe the rule:for -his.main 


purpose was to reach the hearts of the audience that was. 


physically before him. The radio came next. He did 
not know whether there was any arrangement whereby 
the radio could record longer speeches. He was not in 
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the city-dwellers but would also - 
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the habit of speaking without purpose or for the sake 
of hearing his own voice. 
VIOLENCE NOT JUSTIFIED 

Gandhiji then turned to a written question which 
had been sent to him by a member of the audience. 
He had asked whether a person whose right was in 
danger could not defend‘it violently. The speaker’s 
answer was that violence in reality defended no right 
and no one. If every right flowed from duty well- 
performed, then it was unassailable. Thus he had a 
right to his wage only when he had fully performed 
the duty undertaken by him. If he took the wage 
without doing his work, it became theft. He could not 
associate himself with continuous insistence on rights 
without reference to the performance of duties 
on which the rights depended and from which they 
flowed. 

PERSECUTION OF HARIJANS 

Then the speaker came to the reported attack on the 
Harijans’ liberty in Rohtak: and elsewhere by the Jats. 
This was nothing new. Interference with the liberty of 
the Harijans was in vogue during the British regime too. 
What was, however, new was that the persecution had 
become more pronounced instead of dying out during 
their newly-acquired freedom. Did not the freedom 
belong to every one of India, no matter to what strata 
of society he belonged ? Was the Harijan still the serf 
that he was upto the other day ? In his opinion one 
wrong led to another. Our misbehaviour, irrespective 
of the doings in Pakistan, towards our Muslim brethren 
led to our ill-treatment of the Christians. Our conduct 
_ regarding the Harijans pointed in the same direction. The 
- Harijan Sevak Sangh was established to undo the wrong 
done by the rest of the Hindus to the Harijans who 
were misdescribed as untouchables and treated as such. 
If we had realized the full significance of the change 
that came upon India on the 15th of August last, the 
glow of freedom would have been felt by the meanest 
in.the land. We would then have been spared the awful 
events of which we had been helpless witnesses. It 
seamed as if everybody was working for his’ own 
advancement and nobody for India. 


National Guards 
“The Pakistan Government are sure to raise a 
volunteer army called National Guards or by some 
other name. What are the Hindus to do, if they 
are asked to join? What are they to do, if the 
army is ,confined only to the Muslims,” asks a 
correspondent from East Bengal. 


This is a difficult question to answer in the 
present state of things. Almost every Muslim is a 
suspect in the Union and every Hindu.or Sikh 
likewise in Pakistan, West or East. If there is a 
hearty invitation, I would advise joining the body, 
assuming of course that the terms are equal and 
there is no interference with one’s religion. If there 
is no such invitation, I should, for the time being, 
submit to the exclusion without harbouring any 
resentment. ; 


New Delhi, 23-11-47 M. K. G. 
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A TIMELY REMINDER FROM MILTON 


[A reader sends the following quotation from 
Milton who advised his countrymen about three 
centuries ago, when they threw off the yoke of — 
the king. Even to us, who have just got out of 
British domination, it is an apt counsel. —J.C. K.] ~ 

“Tt is of no small consequence, O my country- - 
men! whether for the acquisition or _retention of 

Liberty, what sort of persons you are yourselves. 

Unless by true and sincere piety towards God and 

men, not vain and wordy, but efficacious and active, 

you drive from your souls all superstitions sprung - 
from ignorance of true and solid religion, you will 
always have those, who will make you their beasts 
of burden and ‘sit upon your backs and necks. They — 
will put you up for sale as their easily-gotten 
booty, (all your victories in war and political 


campaigns notwithstanding ) and make a rich income 
out of your ignorance and superstition. a 


“ Unless you expel: :| 

1. Avarice 2. Ambition 3. Luxury from your | 
minds, ay, and expel luxurious living also from — 
your families, then the tyrant you thought you © 
had to seek externally, you will find in your 
own home, you will find within yourselves a still 
harder taskmaster; nay, there will sprout daily 


out of your own vitals a numerous brood of 
intolerable tyrants. : : 
‘“ Know that, as ‘to be free is the same thing 
exactly as to be pious, wise, just, temperate, self- 
providing, abstinent from the property of other | 
people, and in fine, magnanimous and brave so to 
be the opposite of all this is the same as being a — 
‘slave ; and by the customary judgment of God and | 
a thoroughly just law of retribution, it comes to } 
pass that a nation -that cannot rule’ and govern | 
itself, but has surrendered itself in slavery — 
to its own lusts is surrendered’ also to other 
masters, whom. it does not like, and made a slave 
not only with its will, but against its will. It is a 
thing ratified by law and nature (lower ) sae | 
that whosoever through imbecility or frenzy of mind 
cannot rightly administer his own affairs, shoul | 


not be in his own power, but should be given over 
as a minor to the government of others.” 
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Two ANNAS 


- GANDHIJ’S ADDRESS TO SIKHS ON 
fe § GURU NANAR’S BIRTHDAY 
‘i RULES OF SOCIAL CONDUCT 
ig I fear that I might not be able to say all that 
_ I want to. I had also hoped that you having gone 
_ through the military machine would observe perfect 
a silence. But the discipline has not reached the 
sisters and, therefore, they are not able to observe 
the laws of public meetings. [ had the same expe- 
"i rience when, some years ago, I was in Amritsar. 
ee You will admit that the fault lies with the men. 
- As I entered the meeting place I saw the remains 
- of bananas and oranges thrown about anyhow. 
_ These have not only made the place dirty, but 
_ dangerous to walk. We should learn to keep the roads 
— and footpaths as clean as the floors in our houses. 
In the absence of proper receptacles I have noticed 
disciplined people putting these in a piece of paper 
- and then temporarily in their pockets until they 
are cast in their places. It is the duty of men, if 
they have learnt the rules of social conduct, to 
teach them to the women-folk, 
MOTHER'S BITTER PILL 
Today Bawa Bachittar Singh’ came to me in the 
io  mofhing and insisted that I should attend the Guru 
_ Nanak’s birthday celebration. He told me that 
__ probably over a lac of men and women had assem- 
.. bled there, and that most of them would be 
sufferers from West Pakistan. I hesitated because 
I felt that many Sikhs had,been displeased with 
me. Bawa Saheb nevertheless insisted and said that 
TI would say my say before the meeting. I yielded 
and felt that even as a mother often gives bitter 
| pills to her children, I would take the liberty of 
saying things, which might appear to be bitter. In 
reality and in effect they are meant for your good. 
My mother often used to administer bitter drugs, 
but I could not feel elsewhere the comfort that 
her lap provided for me. Whatever I have said to 
you up to now, I do not regret. I have said those 
things as your sincere friend and servant. I have 
with me Sardar Datar Singh’s daughter. You per- 
haps know him. He has lost his all in East Punjab. 
He was the owner of large tracts of land and 
- several hundred fine cattle. He has lost many relatives 
and dear friends in Montgomery, but I am glad to 
be able to tell you that he has not shed a single tear 
over the misfortune nor has he felt any bitterness 
towards the Muslims. I would like you to follow 
his example. Sikh friends have told me that one 
Sikh is considered equal to 1,25,000 men. Where is 
that bravery today? Have things come to such a 


an” Se pee ee er eee 


gui 


pass that a minority of Muslims ‘cannot live in 
your midst with perfect safety ? 

I am free to admit that the mischief commenced 
in Pakistan, but the Hindus and the Muslims of East 
Punjab and the neighbouring districts have not been 
behindhand in copying the mischief. The difference 
is that the Hindus have not the courage of the Sikhs, 
who know how to use the sword. 

THE SHER-E-KASHMIR 

You see Sheikh Abdulla Saheb ‘with me. I was 
disinclined to bring him with me, for, I know there 
is a great gulf between the Hindus and the Sikhs on 
the one side and the. Muslims on the other. But 
Sheikh Saheb, known as the Lion of Kashmir, al- 
though a pucca Muslim has won the hearts of both 
by making them forget that there is any difference 
between the three. He had not been embittered. 
Even though in Jammu recently the Muslims were | 
killed by the Hindus and the Sikhs, he went to Jammu — 
and invited the evil-doers to forget the past and 
repent over the evil they had done. The Hindus 
and the Sikhs of Jammu listened to him. Now the 
Muslims and the Hindus and the Sikhs of Kashmir and 
Jammu are fighting together to defend the beauti- 
ful valley of Kashmir. I am glad, therefore, that 
you are receiving the two of us with cordiality. 

BEGIN A NEW CHAPTER 

Let this auspicious day mark the beginning of a 
new chapter in your life. Let the disgrace of driving 
out the Muslims from Delhi cease from today. I found 
to my shame that as our motor-car was passing 
through Chandani Chowk, which used to be filled 
with the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Muslims, I did 
not notice a single Muslim passer-by. Surely we 
have not come to such a pass as to be afraid of 
the minority of the Muslims scattered throughout 
the Indian Union. If there are any traitors in their 
midst, our Government is strong enough to deal 
with them. We must be ashamed of hurting children, 
women or old men. Every man must be considered 
innocent before he is found guilty by a properly 
constituted court of law. 

I fervently hope that such misdeeds will become 
now a thing of the past. The kirpan is a symbol of 
sanctity to be exhibited and spent in defence 
of the helpless and the innocent. The tenth and 
the last guru undoubtedly wielded the sword, but 
never, so far as I know, at the expense of the weak. 
He had imposed many restraints:.upon himself. 
He had many reputed Muslim disciples. So had the 
other gurus beginning with Nanak. Saheb. Your 
bravery will be testified when all those who belong 
to different faiths including Muslims become your 
sincere friends, | 


Intoxicating drinks, drugs, dancing, debauchery 
and the vices to which many of us become addicted 
are not for‘the followers of the gurt’s aiid the Granth 
Saheb. With the Granth Saheb as my witness, I ask 
you to make the resolution that you will keep ‘your 
hearts clean and you will find that all other com- 
munities will follow you. 


ALL INDIA LEPROSY WORKERS 
CONFERENCE 
The Conference of All India Leprosy Workers 
met at Wardha at the end of October. Inclusion 
of leprosy relief work in the nation’s constructive 
programme by Gandhiji has'of late focussed every- 
body’s attention on the subject. Prof. T.N. Jaga- 
disan, who is ah ex-patient himself and an ‘enthu- 
Siastic worker in the field, had suggested adn ‘All 
India Leprosy Workers Conferénce last Year. The 
matter was placed before the Advisory Medical 
Board of the Kasturba Trust in March this year. 
Dr. Gilder who is a member of the Board welcomed 
the idea. Just at that time Sind had proposéd 4 
bill for compulsory sterilization of leptosy patiénts 
and there was much discussion on the subject. 
Dr. Gilder said that such a conference would be 
able to give some guidance to the Public Health 
authorities also. In May, at a ‘joint meéting ‘of the 
Kasturba Trust provincial agents and the Advisory 
Medical Board, it was decided that the Maharogi 
Sevamandal should call the Conference at Wardha. 
It was hoped that Gandhiji would beable ‘to attend 
it, but the events in the country prevented him 
from doing ‘so. Rajkumari Amrit ‘Kaur, ‘the Health 
Minister at the ‘Centre, ‘also could net leave Delhi 
and it was feared that Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the “Chair- 
man of the Advisory Medical Board, who had 
become the Director-General of the Health Services, 
would also not be able to attend. It was suggested 
that the Conference be postponed. But the dates 
had been ‘fixed and the response from leprosy 
workers all over the country had been so good 
that it was not considered right to postpone it and 
damp their enthusiasm. Ultimately Dr. Jivraj Mehta 
did make time to attend the “Conference for two 
days and Dr. Gilder came for one day. There 
were about a hundred delegates who fell into 
four main groups: 
i Those who had been patients themselves. 


seal 


rosy ork. | 
3. Lay workers mainly enoased: in activities 
connected with the constructive programme. 
4. Administrative authorities ‘representing 
' the Central and Provincial Governments. 
Welcoming the delegates on “behalf ‘of ‘the 
Maharogi Sevamandal, Shri Jajuji, ‘the Président of 
the Mandal ‘said ‘that ‘though “in “Ihdia the 
incidence of ‘leprosy was ‘véry “high 4nd ‘was 
still on the ‘increase, people “were ‘hét awakened 
to the neéd of ‘taking proper’ precautions‘and evén 
the Government had done very little ‘to’ tackle’ the 


problem. Addressing the ‘workers he ‘said, “ Tnstéad 


of saying, ‘I heartily “welcome ‘you’, I like to. say, 


‘lL humbly bow - to you’.” It was due to their tireless © 


the Mission for Lepers, 
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efforts and researches that in the place of frustra- 
tion, ‘today there was hope for the patient and 
reason for the public to shed fear. 

Shri Jajuji also explained how in the course of 
the village uplift’ work, the constructive workers 
had come across the ravages of leprosy in the 
villages and the result was the establishment of the 
Maharogi Sevamandal. In fact, it was this experience 
that had induced Gandhiji to include renresy. work 
in the constructive programme. 

Giving ‘a report of the work of the Maharogi 
Sevamandal later, Shri Manohar Diwan said, “As 
Gandhiji has said this is a mission of compassion 
and service. They ‘may be rid of the malady or 
not, they ‘can dedicate themselves to the service 
of their own ‘brethren, Leprosy work is not merely 
medical relief. It is transforming the frustration in 
life into joy of dedication atid personal ambition into 


“selfless service of others. If you can transform ‘the 


life of a patient or change his values of life, you 
can change the village and the ‘country. Therefore, 
this is included ‘in the constructive programme.” 
Declaring the Conference open, Shri Thakkar Bapa 
paid glowing tributés to the Mission for Lepets who 


had been serving the leprosy-stricken all the world 


Over for the last seventyfive years. He had followed 
their annual reports for the last twenty years with 
love and admiration waiting for the day whén the 
work would ‘be taken up by the Indiatis themselves. 
He ‘was glad to note that the day had artived at 
last. It was probably the first popular Conference ~ 
of its kind where ‘the expetts and laymen had 
assembled together to work for a common cause. 
He emphasizéd the need for educating the public 
with régard to the basic-facts about leprosy, .that 


it was not an incurable disease and that dnly about 


20% of the patients wéte infectious. It had been 
at his instance that service of leprous womén and 
children had been included in the draft of ‘the 
Kasturba Trust. It had sutprised and horrified some. 


‘Leprosy ’ unlike T&iberculosis was a rural disease 
and should be treated in villages. There was need 
for more ifstitutions, homes, hospitals and dispen- 
saries for the patients, The governments should 
not rest content with giving grants and doles to 
British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association etc. They should take up the | 


‘work themselves in right earnest. There was a need 


for a ‘large number of medical and non-medical | 
workers to run small village leprosy centres. The 
organization to produce workers should be non- | 
official, the governments encouraging and advising 
when necessary. : 
A Mr. Donald Miller, General Secretary to the 

Mission to Lepers, thanking the convenors of 
the ‘Conferénce ‘for the kind » ‘reference made by 
them ° to the work of the Mission, said, “**I, on 
behalf of the Society I represent, viz. the Mission to 
Lepers, can assure you of our heartiest welcome to 
the indigenous efforts being made for the establish- 
ment ofan Indian - ‘Leprosy Organization through 
this important. Conference, which is- undoubtedly 
unique of its kind. : : 


car: December 7, 1947 


“ This. morning I had a talk math Shri Jajuji about 
the strong currents of materialism against which 
those with loyalty to great truths have to battle. 
Shri Jajuji said that if we had faith strong enough 
to adhere to our principles and ideals we could move 
mountains. And that is true. If there is but a small 
body at the beginning with faith enough to go 
forward and battle against prejudice and indifference, 
then there will certainly be in the end a great 
movement which will bring a new life and hope to 
those who now are so much in need of friendship 
ae and help. After I had left India in 1942 and worked 
_ in London, I was impressed with the way in which 
ae friends there would send out their help for the 
_ leprosy work in India. After a night of bombing, 
I would receive a contribution with the note: 
a “Our home was spared last night. Here is our 
os bit for those in India who are homeless. ’ 
_ Or again, there were people whose houses had 
4 been bombed and who sent in their contribution 
e: for work with the nofe: ‘Now we know what it 
a “is to be homeless, and here is our contribution for 
: _ fellow-sufferers in India.’ 
A. rejoice to see such a gathering as the one today. 
a _ And I, on behalf of these and other friends of the 
_ Mission, convey greetings to you. Love is something 
: international, or rather super- -national; and by love 
a shown in constructive service, this age-old problem 


4 can be solved and then the fair name of India will 
ge! Ine even more brightly in the years to come.” 


z Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar emphasized the need 
_ for providing some kind of social life for the patients 
_ besides the medical treatment and general care. 
He also reminded the social workers that after 
Segregating the patient, arrangements had to be 
_ madé to look after his dependents. He advocated 
a” mixed homes rather than separate ones for men 
4 and women so that they could deyelop a common 
e social life. Differences of caste and creed should 
i. be ignored. The patients should form a community 
F by themselves and evolve a religion of service, 
a 


self-restraint and _ self-sacrifice. 
As large numbers of leprosy cases gravitate to 


_ teligious places as beggars, he advocated starting 
of leprosy homes or asylums at these religious places. 


For patients who had gone beyond hope of 
recovery and wished to end their lives, he pleaded 
for euthanasia. “ We offer clothing to the naked 
and shivering, and protection to those who are in 
fear. Is it not our duty to administer death to 
those who seek it, after all efforts at cure have 
failed and life has become a burden and a torture?” 
he said. Of course, there would be need for careful 
- safeguards against the misuse of a truly humane 
-_ provision. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta in his Presidential address 
dealt with the extent of the problem. Out of five 
million leprosy patients in the world approximately 
one million were in India. Of these 2,50,000 were 
considered to be infectious. This had to be borne 
in mind while considering the ways and means of 
segregation. While emphasizing the need for better 
organization of effective anti-leprosy programme, he — 
mentioned difficulties in the way, the most impor- 


These friends would 
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tant of which was a lack of accurate scientific 
knowledge with regard to etiology, incubation 
period etc. Were all infectious cases to be treated 
alike? How far could differentiation be made 
between such cases in regard to travel, participa- 
tion in public affairs, even life in a common home, 
taking into consideration such factors as low 
infectivity. of the disease, the prolonged and 
relatively close contact necessary for its transmission 
and relative insusceptibility of the adult ? How far 
were the restrictions which law imposed on leprosy 
patients with regard to- railway travel, and use of 
other forms of transport, justified from the point 
of view of public safety ? 

In view of the fact that leprosy is mainly a 
rural disease, the workers to be trained should be 
mainly from the villages and, in the course of 
training, emphasis should be laid on social service. 
He recommended Prof. Jagadisan’s plea for balance 
between the older approach’ where emphasis was 
laid on the needs of the individual, influenced by 
the missionary spirit “inspired by compassion for 
the needy” and the newer approach where public 
health was a great factor. 

Lastly, the Chairman touched the proposal for 
reorganization of the British Empire Leprosy 
Association (Indian Branch) so that the title and 
the constitution were more in keeping with the 
change of times. This was approved of by all the 
delegates in subsequent discussions. The Chairman — 
also appealed to prominent social workers to take 
more interest in the problem and help arouse 
public conscience. 

The papers read out at the Conference were 
varied and several of them were of high quality, 
and the discussions were free and friendly. It was 
emphasized that in free India, it was the duty of 
the Government to take up the full responsibility 
of leprosy work. Those representing the adminis- 
tration pointed out their _ difficulties 
and asked the public workers not. to 
slacken their efforts as the Government was too 
preoccupied at the moment. Several useful resolu- 
tions were passed. These can be had from the 
office at Wardha. 

The Conference closed after appointing a small 
committee of} experts and laymen social workers, 
to see to the implementation of those resolutions. 
New Delhi, 1-12-'47 S. N. 


FOR AGENTS 
Agents are requested to take note of the 


— following : 


1. Please remember that agents have to deposit 
with us an amount covering the price of their 
demand for two months. A month’s deposit will be 
treated as fixed and the other as current. Every 
week the cost.of the copies sent to them would be 
deducted from the current deposit. 

2. The amounts for the deposits are usually sent 
by the agents by cheques. Please note that we do 


* not accept cheques. The amount should be remitted 
4 either by 
% draft. 


M. O., Postal Order or by a _ bank 
MANAGER 
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NO COMPARISON POSSIBLE 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A friend asked me the other day whether I 
shared the opinion often expressed that as between 
nationalism and religion, the former was superior 
to the latter. I said that the two were dissimilars 
and that there could be no comparison between 
dissimilars. Each was equal to the other in its own 
place. No man who values his religion as also his 
nationalism can barter away the one for the other. 


_Both are equally dear to him. He renders~ unto 


Caesar that which is Caesar’s and- unto God that 
which is God’s. And if Caesar, forgetting his limits, 
oversteps them, a man of God does not transfer 
his loyalty to another Caesar, but knows how to 
deal with the usurpation. A rehearsal of this diffi- 
culty gave rise to satyagraha. 

Take a homely illustration. Suppose I have 
mother, wife and daughter. All the three must be 
equally dear to me in their own places. It is a 
vulgar error to think that a man is entitled to 
forsake his mother and his daughter for ‘the sake 
of his wife. He dare not do the converse. And if 
any of the three oversteps her limits, the law of 
satyagraha comes to his assistance for the restora- 


tion of the equilibrium of the three forces. 


New Delhi, 28-11-’47 
ITS WISE USE 
(By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


“ Youare as much in touch with the refugees 
as anyone else. Their tales of woe are heartrending. 
From being well-to-do a few weeks ago they are 
today reduced to penury. In the case of the medical 
profession its members have not been able to bring 
away any equipment; instruments and even medical 
books have been taken from them; personal belongings 
and money have had to be left behind. They are 
literally penniless, homeless and without occupation. 
They are at a loss to know what to do. 

“You have often said in your post-prayer 
speeches that the calamity that has overtaken us is 
in the nature of a testing time for us. Whether we 


come through it victorious or defeated depends on. 


ourselves. While one’s whole heart goes out in 
sympathy to the refugees, it must be admitted that 
there is a certain amount of lack of resourcefulness 
in them which,adds to their misery. Most doctors 
and vaids who have been deprived of lucrative prac- 
tices in the various towns of Pakistan have only 
one demand and that is to be allotted a shop or 
quarters in what they consider a good locality in 
Delhi, or in the case of men and women who have 
been displaced from service, they demand re-employ- 
ment by some Government. In the very nature of 
things only a limited number out of the thousands 
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that have been displaced can hope to get the desired 
accommodation. Even if all were to get it, they 
could not all possibly build up a practice for them- 
selves in one town. The persons who are not fortu- 
nate enough to get quarters consider that they 
have not had a fair deal. I feel that something 


from your pen in the nature of advice to these _ 


people would show them the right path. . 

“Ours is a land which needs service in every 
sphere. All members of all branches of the medical 
profession, in particular, should not find it hard to 
lose themselves in service if they were prepared to 
settle down in a small township or in some village 
from where they could render not only medical aid 
but teach people how to live cleanly and well in 
order to avoid disease. Personally I see no reason 
why all members of the medical and teaching pro- 
fessions should not be absorbed straightaway in 
Government service if Governments really mean to 
carry out their rural uplift programmes in practice. 
In the long run even private practice in the head- 
quarters of a sub-division or in a village itself 
should offer more than a living wage to any man 


or woman willing to do without such amenities as — 


town life has afforded them, perhaps not always 
for their own good. If they were efficient, honest 


and sympathetic they would definitely become assets — 


to the State instead of the burden which they are 


today. The calamity that has befallen us would then. 


be turned into a blessing. ’’ 


This letter is from a correspondent who knows 


everything about this tragedy. I have not the least 


doubt that this tragedy can be turned to good 


account by the correct behaviour of the sufferers, 
as also that of the people amongst whom their lot 
is cast for the time being. In this consummation, 
I have no doubt that all specially qualified men 


and women such as doctors, lawyers, vaids, hakims, 
nurses, traders and bankers should make common 
_ cause with the others and lead a co-ordinated camp 


life in perfect co-operation, feeling not like helpless 
dependents on charity, but resourceful, independent 
men and women making light of their sufferings 
and looking forward to a life enriched by their 
sufferings, a life full of promise for the future and 


worthy of imitation by.the people amongst whom — 


the camp life is lived. 

Then when the professional people 
inured to corporate unselfish life and when they 
can be spared from these camps, they would branch 
out into villages or otherwise, shedding the fragrance 


have been — 


how 


of their presence wherever they may happen to be. | 


New Delhi, 30-11-’47 
NOTICE. 


Files of Volume X of the three Harijan weeklies 


—the Harijan (English), the /Harijanbandhu 


(Gujarati) and the Harijansevak (Hindustani) of the 


year beginning with :10-2-'46, 
26-1-’47, bound in cardboard cover and khadi back 
are available at this office. 

Price Rs. 8-0-0: eens: & packing Re. 1-0- 0 
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“DO NOT LOSE HEART ” 


- The following is from Madame Edmond Privyat’s 
letter, dated 27th August, ‘1947, to Gandhiji : 
“Today I feel I must tell you how very deeply 

we have been moved by the late great events 
“occurring to India, I mean her liberation and how 
“we rejoiced over it. 
‘ “Yes, we know that you ate not happy about 
~ iteall—we read your article in the Harijan, but O 
_ Bapu! do not lose heart, think, O do think of the 
_ significance it means for us in the Occident: That 
India did her revolution without shedding the blood 
a ‘of her opponent and was liberated, is ‘an immense 
: _progress on the past; it is a point reached in history 
without precedent on such a scale. 
' “O Bapu! For us in the Occident, just emerging 
from a terrific bath of blood, cannot you see how 
bright, luminous, divine appears to us the new 
_ dawn in India! 
- “Do be consoled, encouraged, braced up by our 
“joy, our wonderful hope; you whom we regard 
ot only as our spiritual leader, but also as an 
xample of a man who has lived his faith fully in 
the daily life without losing his sense of proportion 
or humour. After all, is it not you who have taught 
“us this precious message of your religion, to work 
with all our heart without expecting any result, 
eaving the rest in God's care? Well, you did 
_ what you did with all your faith and courage and 
“now God shows us what can be achieved by non- 
violence as a wonderful hope, the only means for 
“us to save our civilization from destruction. That 
; _ the non-violence used was not always perfect was 
Fe: perhaps the case, but certainly the sincere efforts 


of your good people inspired by you, was there, I 
am convinced. 


_ “Let us hope that we shall be worthy of this 
a message and use it here to its full possibility. 
“Te is true, only a few people here understand 
. its real meaning, but the soil is ready to receive it: 
; ‘Let us work heart within and God overhead !'" 
“Your article in Harijan of 27th July, 1947, to 
_ which [ was alluding at the beginning of this letter, 
E is going to appear, translated by Edmond in the 
next Essor. (In fact the whole number is on India.) 
; “T am glad for the readers of Essor that they 
should see once more this point emphasized by you 
and their attention drawn energetically to it, i. e. 
the fundamental difference between passive resi- 
3 stance and non-violence. 

4 “The more I think about it the more I am 
~ convinced that people do not grasp,. cannot grasp 
this difference. They use passive resistance and, 
. “not succeeding, they get discouraged, though yet 
- they may be perfectly sincere in their endeavours. 


4 _ “Often the fact is that people unconsciously lie 
_ to themselves. 


“That is why lately I have been trying to get 
a little knowledge about psycho-analysis. Formerly 
one used to explain to people that one had to be 


aware of the great guile of Satan in his working 
in our heart. 


“Nowadays people want more scientific methods 
to reach at truth and, apart from therapeutic 
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means to cure neurosis, psycho-analysis can help 
normal people to get clear with the mechanisms of 
their feelings and attain thus a fuller consciousness - 


which enables them, if they are sincere, to use 
really non-violence.” 


To this letter Gandhiji replied: __ 

“T see that you have grasped the fundamental 
difference between passive resistance and non- 
violent resistance. Resistance both forms are, but 
you have to pay a very heavy price when your 
resistance is passive, in the sense of the weakness 
of the resister..Europe mistook the bold and brave 
resistance full of wisdom by Jesus of Nazareth for 
passive resistance, as if it was of the weak. As I 
read the New Testament for the first time, I 
detected no passivity, no weakness about Jesus as 
depicted in the four gospels and the meaning 
became clearer to me when I read Tolstoy’s 
Harmony of the Gospels and his other kindred 
writings. Has not the West paid heavily in 
regarding Jesus as a Passive Resister ? Christendom 
has been responsible for the wars which put to shame 
even those described in the old Testament and other 
records, historical or semi-historical. I know that I 
speak under correction for I can but claim véry 
superficial knowledge of history — modern or ancient. 

“Coming to my personal experience, whilst we 
undoubtedly got through passive resistance our 
political freedom, over which lovers of peace like 
you and your good husband of the West are | 
enthusiastic, we are daily paying the heavy price 
for the unconscious mistake we made or better 
still, I made in mistaking passive resistance for 
non-violent resistance. Had I not made the mistake, 
we would have been spared the humiliating spectacle 
of weak brother killing his weak brother thought- 
lessly and inhumanly. 

“IT am only hoping and praying and I. want all 
the friends here and in other parts of the world 
to hope and pray with ‘me that this blood-bath 
will soon end and out of that, perhaps, inevitable 
butchery, will rise a new and robust India—not 
warlike, basely imitating the West in all its hideous- 


ness, but a new India learming the best that the 


West has to give and becoming the hope not only of 
Asia and Africa, but the whole of the aching world. 

“TI must confess that this is hoping against hope, 
for, we are today swearing by the military and 
all that naked physical force implies. Our statesmen 
have for over two generations declaimed against 
the heavy expenditure on armaments under the 
British regime, but now that freedom from political 
serfdom has come, our military expenditure has 
increased and still threatens to increase and of 
this we are proud! There is not a voice raised 
against it in our legislative chambers. In spite, 
however, of the madness and the vain imitation 
of the tinsel of the West, the hope lingers in me and 
many others that India shall survive this death 
dance and occupy the moral height that should 
belong to her after the training, however imperfect, 


in non-violence for an unbroken period of thirtyrwo 
years since 1915,” 


New Delhi, 29-11-47 
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REVOLUTION THROUGH THE BROOM 


[This article was written in September 1946, after 
3 months of work as in-charge of community cleaning. 
It was, however, only recently polished up. —D. P.] 
Gandhiji has conceived of Navee Talim “as 
the spear-head of a silent ‘social revolution fraught 
with the most far-reaching consequences.” One of 
his mighty weapons for this revolution is_ the 
broom. We begin the day in Sevagram ‘with half 
an hour of community cleaning in which almost the 
entire resident community of about a huridred and 
fifty takes part. The work ranges from the clean- 
ing of urinals and latrines tothe sweeping of roads 
and compounds. To the newly arrived students of 
the Training Cgllege it was a nasty experience to 
have to attend to the disposal of urine and night- 
soil every morning and to spoil the rarefied air of 
the celestial hours by clouds of dust. And then it 
seemed so unnecessary. There were the bhangis to 
do all this! The students would not accept, at least 
emotionally, the simple fact that it was their duty 
to clean the dirt for which they. were responsible. 
It was not without considerable difficulty that the 
pangs of the birth of new social attitudes passed 
away, if they can be said to have done completely 
even now. But after three months of work we seem 
to be well on the road to recovery. 
AUTO-ORGANIZATION 


This entire corporate activity is self-directed. 
Though the- final charge lies in the hands of a 
member of the staff, the students of the Training 
College as well as of the Basic School have their 
own elected ministers, whom the staff. member 
guides and on whom the staff member throws more 
and more responsibility as the year proceeds and the 
newcomers get actustomed to our way of life. 

SURVEY 
Before starting, a survey of the work to be 
done had to be carried out. [t was divided into 
two categories: recurring and non-recurring. The 
first was done every day. The second needed only 
occasional attention and included mostly the many 
‘black spots’ of our’ locality. A 
equipment at our disposal was also taken. 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORK 


Then came the most difficult part of the job. 
Distribution of work among nearly 150 persons of 
different types and of all ages, with vast tempera- 
mental and intellectual differences, was not easy. 
- The period under consideration was an experimental 
one in which certain principles were applied, 
tested and improved in the light of experience. 

: PLANNING 

The following principles were observed as far 
as possible: ~ — ; 

1. None should be given more work than hig 
or her physical capacity could bear. 

2. An attempt was made to see that nobody 
was left out. For that, it was found necessary to 
keep a list of the total strength of the available 
man-power, ready at hand. The grade of each pupil 
was also noted against his name. Other duties to 
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which some people attended at the time of commu- 
nity cleaning were also kept in view. 


3. The children were grouped together with the ~ 


students of the Training College to exploit the 
imitative instinct of the child. It gave the Training 
College students an opportunity for handling children 
at work and thus provided them with excellent 


lessons in practical teaching, as Basic Hducation - 


was education through work. As the Training College 
students were new and the children alone knew the 
work, they were made leaders of the Various groups. 
The children took up their duties with confidence 
and ‘dictated’ the nature of the work to bé done 
to the elders which appsared sometimes arrogant to 


- them. Thon a worse thing happened. The elders 


were, of course, lazy in the beginning. The children 
took their cue from them, and started coming late 
and neglecting their duty. They were being swamped 
by the newcomers. So the two have been - separated, 
and the result has been good. Perhaps the stage of 
association will come a little later. A social architect 
has continually to feel the pulse of society and 
change “his remedy as often as the disease dictates. 

_ 4. Inter-provincial grouping, however, could not 
be consciously adopted at this stage, because of 
certain difficulties. But still province rubbed 
shoulders with province. It was unfortunate that 


_Haglish formed the medium of conversation amongst 


many. But those who were free’ from the handicap 
of knowing English were forced to resort to all 
sorts of primitive devices, gesticulations, use of key 
words picked up, etc., and soon learnt the language 


of each other sufficient to make themselves under- 


stood. The children, not knowing English, acted as 
a sobering influence. The fact that a large number 
of English-knowing and English-speaking people — 
and proud of the fact too—were.put under the 
children whose instructions they were not able to 
follow due to the language difficulty, provided many 


opportunities for amusement. Gulliver.was in Lilliput. - 


5. Similarly we were not-able-to group men 
and women together for various reasons ; and hence 
another opportunity of studying group activity 
containing different types, and of attempting to 
create right attitudes, was missed. 


6. In grouping, first of all, the attempt was | 


to divide the work into separately _ recognizable 
units and allot each unit of work an intelligently 
anticipated number of persons, varied in the light 
of later experience. Later, however, this method 
was given up and it was found that it was much 


more convenient and economical to divide the whole 


work into nearly equal groups of units and_ allot 


each group a fixed number. Then any. time the. 


duties have to be changed one has just to rotate 
the circle on to the next point and the duties of 


all the groups automatically get changed. This | 


system of grouping and rotation had the advantage 


of allowing sufficient time for people in a group to . 


develop the group spirit. A proper rotation of duties 


is very essential. It prevents fatigue through — 
monotony, avails of the enthusiasm for a new : 
venture and gives an opportunity to do and learn — 
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: all the different types of work that are there. But 


care should be taken to see that the period for 
which one’s duty lasts should not be too small 
for him to get familiar witb it. 

7. It was felt that the theoretical plan sauna 


‘be carefully made and strictly adhered to. But in 


order to be able to do so it was found very necessary 
to make an intelligent anticipation of expected 
disturbances, especially from ‘other departments. 
Co-ordination of the activities of various departments 
was found to be, as usual, the most difficult part 
of the job. Mostly duties used to be changed after 
a week. Every Thursday, therefore, we were found 


_ poring over the lists of cleaning work and kitchen 


work —the kitchen being the department with 
which our plans most often clashed. The 
tentative lists were then shown to the in-charge of 
kitchen work, the in-charge of women, the in-charge 
of children, and others for suggesting necessary 
changes. 

In the theoretical plan, however, there should 
be an element of elasticity. For, life is changing, 
and as a Basic School reflects life, there must be 
room for ehange in the plan also. For this purpose 
man-power was divided into two parts. In one the 
number of men and the equipment they would 
require was fixed. This group performed daily 
recurring duties. The second was reserved for meeting 
the changing needs of the community. They were 
called the Reserve Squad. It also accommodated 
man-power released from elsewhere or newcomers 
whose names had not been included in the regular 
list. ; 

8. Again here, asin any large scale organization 
unity * of control was found to bé absolutely 
essential. So was strict discipline. As it could only 
be based in our case on non-violence and self- 
discipline, is was a matter of slow growth. 

| EQUIPMENT 

A word about equipment. Before starting work 
an intelligent anticipation of the demands of various 
groups was made, and sufficient equipment was 
collected. For, nothing is so demoralizing as lack of 
equipment. A list of equipment allotted to various 
groups pasted at the place of distribution is very 


helpful. 
“EXECUTION 


The plan having been prepared, the participants 
were made fully aware of it before it was put into 
operation. It is by no means an easy thing where 
such a large number of people, including children 
of all ages, are involved. Therefore, the attempt 
was always to see that lists supplying that 
information were carefully and plentifully exhibited 
in the school, the hostels and any other place 
of gathering. “ 

: Just before the work started the person respon- 
sible for distributing equipment went and placed 
the requirement of each group in front of the 


label bearing its name. Then everybody would come, 
pick up the equipment and after the work was 


finished put it back there to be. checked by 


the person concerned with the collection § of 


« 
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instruments. The question of instruments is, however, 
the most difficult part of the job and the manner 
of distribution will’ have to be adjusted to suit the 
type of persons at any place. Considerable difficulty 
will, however, be avoided if only the captain of 
each group takes and returns the equipment. Then 
the person responsible for distribution knows where 
to fix responsibility when anything is found missing 
or damaged. 

The work having started, the assistants of the 
ministers for cleanliness went -about watching, 
noting the various difficulties encountered and 
collecting data especially with a view to economizing 
man-power and equipment, without which work 
ceased to be educational. After a day or two the 
ministers and their assistants sat together to discuss 
things and made necessary changes in the theoretical 
plan, which were announced to the. persons concerned. 
These meetings of the ‘ Safai Cabinet’ should be as 
frequen as possible to discuss matters with a view 
to keep up continued improvement. 

Again the ‘Safai Minister’ with the help of 
his assistants used to be onthe look-out for capable, 
enthusiastic persons, whom he tried to put in key 
positions. They acted as dynamic centres to get 
the whole mass moving. To some extent reliable 
data was also collected through them. 

The attempt to work out units for each kind 
of work that go to make it easily measurable and 
comparable with other types of work has not yet 
been made. Regular exhibition of the records of 
work done in terms of comparable units can also 
be a powerful means of indirectly stimulating those 
who are accustomed to work carelessly- and slowly. 
Graphs can also be a good index of the progress 
of work, the change in the psychology of the pupils 
and their efficiency. 

ASSESSMENT 

Three months of community cleaning has 
convinced us that the broom can be a_ powerful 
means in the moulding of a new society. It was a 
corporate self-directed activity involving a large - 
number of persons of both sexes, ages, tempora- 
ments and intellectual attainments—a_ society 
complete by itself and hence provided excellent 
lessons in democracy, group activity and organization. 
Again, as the society did all kinds of work by itself, 
including even the cleaning of its own latrines, it 
learnt through living, self- help and the setting right . 
of an age-long social injustice against the Harijans. 
Moreover, as intelligent and educated people turned 
their attention to the ‘dirtiest’ work, whose wrong 
handling had been an age-long national nuisance, 
the methods of work improved. Many suggestions 
came forward for the clean and profitable disposal of 
nightsoil, urine, etc., though we were not able to 
adopt all of them, Even from the indivyidual’s selfish 
point of view the activity was a positive gain. By 
turning the attention to his immediate environment, 
it stimulated the spirit of minute observation and 


- experimentation, the twin indispensable instruments — 


for the evolution of a dynamic personality. 


- DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR. 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Birla House, New Delhi, 24-11-47 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 

You are good enough when I enter the prayer ground, 
to keep ample room for me and my daughters to help 
me to pass through you. I would urge you to observe 
the same orderliness when after the prayer I: pass out. 
There is an unseemly rush to touch me as I pass out. 
The crowd press in upon me. I know and value your 
affection. I want it to take the shape not of effusiveness 
but of some constructive service of the country such as 
IT have pointed out on many an occasion and in my 
numerous writings. The first and foremost today is 
communal harmony. Formerly discord was of a negative 
character. Today it is of a most virulent type. The 
Hindus and the Sikhs on the one hand and the Muslims 
on the other have become enemies of each other with 
the shameful results which we have already seen. 

The attendants at the prayer should nét only be 
free from rancour against one another, but should 
actively assist in re-establishing the communal harmony 
which was our pride during the Khilafat days. Have I 
not attended the huge friendly gatherings of those days ? 
They *sladdened my heart when I witnessed them. Will 
those days never return ? 

THE LATEST TRAGEDY 

Take the latest tragedy that took place in the heart 
of the Capital City yesterday. Some Hindu and Sikh 
refugees are reported to have gone out to an empty 


- Muslim house and unlawfully attempted to occupy it. 


A scuffle ensued and some were injured, though none 
fatally. This incident, bad as it was, was exaggerated out 
of all proportion. The first report was that four Sikhs were 
murdered. The sequel was to be expected. Retribution 
followed and several stabbings took place. A new 
technique seems to have been established now. The Sikhs 
with drawn swords, which seem to have taken the place 
of, little kirpans, with or without the Hindus, visit 
Muslim houses and demand evacuation. Thisis a monstrous 
state of things in this, the Capital City, if the report is 
true. If it is untrue, it may be dismissed. If it is true, it 
demands urgent attention not only from the authorities 
but the public as well. The former will be impotent, if 
the public is not behind them. 

I am not sure what my duty is in this case. Things 
are evidently going from bad to worse. The full moon 
day of Kartik will be soon upon us. All kinds of rumours 
* have been poured in upon me. I hope that they are 
all untrue, as they proved to be for the Dussehra and 
the Bakr-Id. 

One lesson to be learnt from these rumours is that 
we are living a hand-to-mouth life, which is not good 
for any State or nation. Every servant’ of the nation 
hag to consider seriously the part he has to play 
towards the abatement of this corroding nuisance. 

: KIRPAN AND Its IMPLICATIONS 

It is well to consider at this stage a long letter from 
Sardar Sant Singh of Lyallpur, former M. L. A. (Central). 
He has put up a forcible defence for the Sikhs. He has 
read into my prayer speech of last Wednesday a meaning 
which the words do nob bear and certainly never meant 
by me. Perhaps the good Sardar does know my intimate 
connection with the Sikhs ever since my return from 
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South Africa in 1915. There was a time when my word 
was law to them as to the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Manners have changed with the times. But I know that I 
have not. The Sardar, perhaps, does not view the present 
tendency among the Sikhs as I, their avowed, dis- 
passionate friend without any axe of my own ‘o grind, 
can and do. I speak freely and frankly because I am their 
true friend. I make*bold to say: that many a time the 
Sikh situation was saved because the Sikhs in general 
chose to follow my advice. I need, therefore, no reminder 
that I should be cautious about what I say about the 


' Sikhs or any other community. Let the Sardar and every 


Sikh, who wishes well by them and is not carried away 
by the prevailing current, help in ridding the great and 
brave community from madness, drunkenness and all 
the vices that flow from it. Let them sheathe the sword 
which they have flourished loudly and used badly. Let 
them not be befooled by the Privy Council judgement 
if it means that the kirpan is a sword of any length. 
A kirpan ceases to be sacred when it goes into the 
hands of an unprincipled drunkard or when it is used 
anyhow. A sacred thing has to be used on gacred and 
lawful occasions. A kirpan. is undoubtedly a symbol of 
strength, which adorns a possessor only if he exercises 
amazing restraint over himself and uses it against 
enormous odds against himself. 

The Sardar will pardon me when I say that I have 
fairly studied*the history of the Sikhs and drunk deep 
of the essence of the Granth Saheb. Tested by the tenets 
of that scripture, what is said to have been done by 


_ the Sikhs is indefensible and suicidal. The Sikh bravery 


and integrity must not be frittered away on any 
account. It can be an asset. to the whole of India. In 
my opinion, it is a menace which it should not be. 
Of course, it is nonsense to suggest that the Sikhs 
are enemy No. 1 of Islam. Have I not been described 
as such ? Is the honour to be divided between them 
and me? I have never desired the honour. My whole life 
is a standing testimony against the charge. Can the same 
be said of the Sikhs ? Let them learn the lesson from 
the Sikhs who stand behind the Sher-e-Kashmir. Let 
them repent of the follies committed in their name. 


A VICIOUS SUGGESTION 


I know the vicious suggestion that the Hindus — 


would be all right if they will sacrifice the Sikhs whe 
would never be tolerated in Pakistan. I can never be 
a party to any such fratricidal bargain. There can be no 
rest for this unhappy land unless every Hindu and 
Sikh returns with honour and in safety to West Punjab 


and every Muslim refugee to the Union, barring of . 


course those who do not choose to do so for reasons 
of their own. The sin of mass exchange of population 
must be washed out if we are to live as peaceful and 
helpful neighbours. 

Its Evi DEEDS 


I must not be asked to recount the evil deeds of 
Pakistan. The recounting won’t help either the Hindu 
or the Sikh sufferers. Pakistan has to bear the burden 
of its sins, which I know are terrible enough. It should 
be enongh for everybody to know my opinion (in 
so far as it has any value) that the beginning was 
made by the Muslim League long before the 15th of 
August. Nor am I able to say that they turned over a 
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new leaf on the 15th of August last. This : statement 
of my opinion can’t help you. What is of moment is 
that we of the Union copied the sins and thus became 


fellow sinners. Odds became even. Shall we now awake 


_ 


from the trance, repent and change or must we fall ? 
Birla House, New Delhi, 25-11-'47 


2 REFUGEES OR SUFFERERS ? 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said that: some 
people had objected to being called refugees. They said 
that the whole of India according to his own showing 
was equally the home of every Indian. Therefore, every 

_ one of them had the right to settle in any part of the 
Indian Union. They had suffered heavily in Pakistan 
and, therefore,- they had come to the Union. They 
should be called sufferers. He had no objection to 
calling them sufferers if that was a more pleasing 


‘term. Refugee was a familier word in the English 


language from whose spell they were not yet dis- 


engaged. The Hindustani papers translated the word 


‘ 


correctly as amet ( sharanarthi) ‘Sufferers’ was also an 
English word which his visitors had used. He suggested 


< gat (dukhi) as the equivalent, which the visitors 


accepted. This evening he wanted to talk to them about 
these sufferers. 
No Occupyinc Mustim Housss * 


He had met three sets of people during the day. 
The first was a family from Lahore who had lost 
_ their all including 17 members of the family in Pakistan. 
They asked him to get them a house in Delhi. He 
told them that he was not the government and even if he 
was, he would not help them. There were no vacant 
houses in Delhi. Sufferers like them should go and live 
in the camps like others. They said that they were not 
beggars to live on charity. He replied that he would 
not have .a single individual live on charity. Those 
in the camps should work for the food, shelter and 
clothing that they got there. They retorted that they 
- had their children. But so had the other sufferers, replied 
Gandhiji. The more capable class among therm should 
use their talents to organize the life in the camps and 
give the benefit of their experience and knowledge to 
all their fellow sufferers. These friends argued that 
there were many Muslims still with houses. Gandhiji 
felt ashamed and hurt to hear this argument. Many 
thousands had been forced to leave their homes. These 
sufferers had not been mellowed by their sufferings. 
But his appeal fell on deaf ears. Gandhiji then said that 
instead of expecting the much-injured Muslims to give 
up their few homes, their argument would have force 
if they asked him (Gandhiji) to leave his comfortable 
place in their favour. This seemed to silence the friends. 


A REASONABLE DEMAND 

After that came some Sikhs from Hazara. They did not 
seem to wear kirpans. They said that they were farmers 
and wanted facilities for farming. He asked them why 
they did not go to East Punjab. They replied that East 
Punjab would not take anyone else except those from 
West Punjab. They held that there was not enough 
land in East Punjab to take in those from the N. W. 
F. P. also. There were 8000 of these sufferers from Hazara. 
They had been directed to go to the Central Govern- 
ment. In Gandhiji’s opinion, the Government should settle 
them on agricultural land as early as possible. The Sikh 
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friends said that they did not wish to push out the 
Muslims from their homes. All they wanted was some 
land and ploughs, bullocks and seeds by way of loan. 
Then they would produce their own food. They showed 
willingness to go to any part of the Union where they 
could get agricultural land. Gandhiji thought that these 


sufferers were reasonable and that their reasonable wish 
should be gratified. 


CQNDITION FOR RETURN 
A member of the audience had asked when they 
could’ expect to go back. He replied that they could go 
at once, provided they in the Union ceased to hound out 
the Muslims and were prepared to welcome back those 
who had felt compslled to migrate to Pakistan. Then 
he would be free to go to West Punjab and tell the 
Muslims there that they should welcome the Hindus 
and the Sikhs who had felt cgmpelled to leave their 
homes in Pakistan. Today, however, he heard the foolish 
talk that the three and a half crores of Muslims should 
be turned out of the Indian Union. It seemed to him to be 
intolerable. He did not wish to witness that catastrophe. 
Sometimes he felt that he had become a futile burden 
on earth. But whetber he was alive or dead, the sufferers 
would some day return to their homes. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 26-11-47 - 
A BASELESS CHARGE 
Speaking after prayers Gandhiji referred to a 
letter received by him from Bombay. The writer had 
enclosed a cutting from a Bombay newspaper and had 
not disclosed his name. The cutting said that the All 
India Radio was being broadcast Gandhiji’s 
post-prayer speeches, which amounted to propaganda 
for the Congress. It was a Fascist technique with 
non-violence thrown in as a mask. The people were 
sick of listening to his speeches. Gandhiji’s reply was 
that though some people might be of that opinion, 
there were others who wrote’ to him that his speeches 
put heart.into them. The accusation was baseless. A 
government which used the radio for singing its own 
praises was worthless. The good deeds of a government 
alone was the right propaganda.. As for himself, he only 
talked about things which had an intimate connection 
with prayer and religion. If they were not interested in 
ehis talks, they need not listen to him. He was not 
interested in speaking for the radio. His one object 
was the service of humanity and it was for that alone 
that he spoke to them. If the public stopped coming 
for prayers, he would not be making any  post-prayer 
speeches. 


used to 


ABDUCTED WOMEN 

Gandhiji then “referred to some letters that had 
hurt him deeply. Several women had been abducted 
in Pakistan and some of them had _ been cruelly 
molested and dishonoured. Their upbringing was such 
that those rescued women felt ashamed, and _ society 
also looked «down upon them. To do so was cruel. While 
it was true that no one could touch a woman who 
had the purity and the tejas of Sita, it was hard to find 
a Sita in this age. At any rate, every woman could 
not rise to those heights. A woman who was forcibly 
molested had nothing to be ashamed of. She was in 
no way unchaste or immoral. It was strange that 
while immoral men or women went unpunished and 
the lapses of some society men and women never 
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came to light, people went out of their way *to 
outcast innocent victims of brutality! Such an outlook 
pained him. He could never turn out or look down 
upon his daughter or wife if she had been subjected 
to such evil treatment and had escaped or been 
liberated. He had met such women, both Hindus and 
Muslims, and had told them that they had nothing 
‘to feel ashamed of. 
HELPING HANDS AT HARVESTING 

Gandhiji then went on to relate how the secretary 
of a Provincial. Congress Committee, who was a farmer 
himself, had come to him and said that while formerly 


all men and women in the villages used to lend a - 


helping hand at harvesting time, today the farmers had 
to hire labour for that purpose. That increased the cost 
of. food grains and removed the spirit of free and 
willing co-operation, which was an asset in itself. Gandhiji 
knew of the good custom. He advised all, with all the 
emphasis at his command, to practise it. 
KIsAN RAJ 
The secretary said also that at least the Food 
Minister, if not most, should be kisars. It was unfortu- 
nate that today none of the Ministers were kisans. 
The Sardar was born in a farmer’s family and though 
he knew something about agriculture, he had become 
a barrister by profession. Their Prime Minister 
_ was a learned man, a great historian and a_ great 
writer, but he knew nothing about agricylture 
and farming. The other Ministers were all well-to-do 
men, who had never worked on the land. Yet 
-more than 80% of India’s population consisted of 
kisans. Only a kisan knew how to increase production 
and the fertility of the land. Only he could understand 
the whys and wherefores of profiteering by the kisans 
and overcome the eyil. In democracy, the kisan should 
be the ruler. Gandhiji would certainly like to push 
forward an honest and capable kisan. Such a kisan would 
not know English. He (Gandhiji ) would ask Jawaharlalji 
to be his (the kisan’s) secretary and see the foreign 
_ Ambassadors on his chief’s behalf and take pride in 
such service. Such a kisan Prime Minister would not 
ask for a palace to live in. He would live in a mud 
hut, sleep under the sky and work on the land during 
_the day whenever he was free. The whole picture would” 
change immediately. In Panchayat Raj, the man who 
should count most in India was naturally the kisan. 
How to advance him was the question. ~ 


Birla House, New Delhi, 27-11-’47 

NotHinG Is IMpossIBLE 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji told the audience 
that he had been to see H. EH. the Governor-General 
and had met Liaquat Ali Saheb who was staying in the 
Government House. There he learnt that the Governor- 
General, the Prime Ministers of the two Dominions, 
Sardar Patel and the Finance Minister had conferred 
together and had come to some conclusions which might 
bring about peace to the strife-torn country of theirs. 
Nothing was impossible for sincere men in the way of 
bringing concord out of discord. 

THE SHER-E-KASHMIR 

Then Gandhiji had a visit from Sheikh Abdulla who 
was affectionately called Sher-e-Kashmir. Though there 
were just a handful of Hindus and Sikhs in Kashmir, 
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the Sheikh Saheb took pains to carry them with him. 
He had been to Jummu also. What had happened there 
was most shameful for the Hindus and the Sikhs. But that 
did not make the Sheikh Saheb lose his balance. His 
visit to Jammu also bore good fruit. And if the harmony 
continued as it promised to do, it would ba a lesson in 
communal harmony for the whole of India. | 
Kashmir was a mountainous country. Life there was 
most difficult in winter. Many routes passed through 
Pakistan. There was, however, a narrow strip which 
joined Kashmir to East Punjab. But in East Punjab it 


was difficult for the Muslims to safely pass through, much 3 


less to live in, as it was difficult for the Hindus and 
the Sikhs in the West Punjab and the N. W. F. P. How 
could Kashmir have trade with the Indian Union under 
the circumstances ? If the insanity continued in East 
Punjab, accession to the Union might prove nugatory. He 
hoped that wisdom would dawn upon East Punjab. It 
was the duty of the Central Government to ses that there 


was a safe land route between Kashmir and the Union, ~ 


so that the woollen cloth, other manufactures and fruits 


from Kashmir could come to the Union as freely as before. — 


TERRIBLE IF TRUE 


He sometimes glanced at the Dawn and the Pakistan 
Times. These were influential Pakistan dailies. One 
could not dismiss with indifference what they said. 
These papers had reported that the Muslims in Kathiawad 
were being harrassed. There was arson, loot, murders 
and abductions. He had received some telegrams too 
about the matter. Some Hiridu friends had told him 
that arson and loot had certainly taken place in some 
places, but they were not aware of murders and 
abductions. He had asked Liaquat Saheb if the report 
of the Pakistan papers could be trusted. The Pakistan ’ 
Premier assured him that it could be _ trusted 
about the facts, though he could not vouch for the 
magnitude. The report hurt Gandhiji deeply. He was 


horn in Kathiawad. At the head of the Temporary” 


Government in Junagadh was his nephew. The Sardar 
as well as Shri Shamaldas Gandhi had said in their 
speeches in Kathiawad that no Muslim could be hurt 
in Junagadh or Kathiawad, provided the Muslims were 
faithful to the Union. Gandhiji had been glad to hear that 
the Hindus and the Muslims of Junagadh seemed of their 


- own free will to have decided t6 stay in the Union. If 


what was reported of the happenings in Kathiawad was 
true, then like their independence, what they had won 


_in Junagadh was only to lose it. He fervently hoped 


that the reports were highly exaggerated if they were 
not entirely untrue. He would..welcome an authoritative 
and frank statement on the subject. If the poison 
spread throughout India, life would not be worth 
living in it. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 28-11-'47 
GuRU NANAK’S BIRTHDAY -: 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that that day 
being Guru Nanak’s birthday, he had been invited to 
attend a meeting of the Sikhs. Baba Bachittar Singh 


-came and insisted that he must go. Gandhiji was at 
_ first reluctant. He told Baba Saheb that the Sikhs : 


were annoyed with him for the bitter pill they had had 
to swallow at his hands. Whatever he had said about 
them had been said out of genuine affection and fullness 
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of heart. Still many Sikhs had resented his words. 


Therefore, he did not think that his going to the meeting 
_ would serve any useful purpose. But Baba Saheb said 
that thousands of Sikh men, women and children, many 
of whom had suffered heavily in Pakistan, were anxious 
to hear him and he must not disappoint them. He 
eonsented. Baba Saheb went to inform the meeting 
and promised to return within half an hour. He brought 
Sheikh Abdulla Saheb with him. Gandhiji was surprised. 
The Sikhs and the Muslims could not bear to see each 
other these days. How could the Sheikh Saheb attend a 
Sikh meeting ? But Baba Saheb said that the Sheikh Saheb 
had brought tegether the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
Muslims in Kashmir and the Sikhs would like to hear 
him too. So Gandhiji and Sheikh Abdulla Saheb attended 
the meeting. Both addressed the meeting. Thousands of 
Sikhs listened in silence and did not in any way indi- 
eate resentment at their words. It pleased him. He 
had told them that it was a New Year Day for them. 
They should pledge themselves to make a new“ and 
clean beginning from the day. Whatever the Muslims 
might have done in Pakistan, they must keep their 
hands clean. Two wrongs did not make one right. The 
essence of Guru Nanak’s teaching was tolerance and 
Hindu-Muslim unity. A friend had written to him that 
Guru Govind Singh had several Muslim disciples and 
he protected them. Though the tenth Guru had taken 
to the sword, he used it only. against perpetrators of 
wrong and to protect the innocent and the weak. It 
lrad hurt him deeply to see not a single Muslim as he 
‘passed through Chandani Chowk. It was a shame for 
the Hindus and the Sikhs in Delhi that the Muslims 
should feel terror-struck. 
. No CoMMUNALISM IN COMMERCE 
Gandhiji-+then referred to a letter from the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta. The secretary 
complained that the Central Government had decided to 


withdraw recognition from the Muslim Chamber. The: 


complaint would be proper if the Muslim Chamber was 
the exception. But he would justify the step if recognition 
was withdrawn, say, from the European, and the Marwadi 
Chambers of Commerce and such others. Surely, in a 
secular State there was no room for separate communal 
organizations except for internal reform. The European 
Chamber had undue recognition from the late foreign 
Government. Its annual function was a great event. 
The Viceroys used to make serious pronouncements. 
He hoped that no such importance would be given to 
the body. Hegwould expect the great European Houses 
to make common cause with the indigenous popula- 
tion and seek their advancement in common with that 
_of the whole of India. He advised them to take the 
lead in disbanding their separate Chamber. The Hindus, 
the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Christians, the Parsis, the 
Jews should be Indians first and Indians last. Religion 
was the personal affair of each individual. It must not 
be mixed up with polities or national affairs. p 


RENOVATION OF THE SOMNATH TEMPLE 
Gandhiji then came to a letter of a Christian ina 
newspaper holding that the temple of Somnath could not 
undergo renovation from State funds. He sympathized 
with the objection. The Sardar happened to be with him. 
He was shown the cutting and he said that not a pie 
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that matter from the Central fund for such purposes. 
The temple of Somnath would be renovated from funds 
donated by the Hindus and others who may be interested 
in the renovation. The Indian Union was a secular 
State and not a religious one. Shri Shamaldas Gandhi 
who was at the head of the provisional government for 
Junagadh had promised to give fifty thousand rupees 
from the public fund collected by him and His Highness 
the Jam Saheb had promised to pay one lakh. 
No PREMIUM ON Evin 

Many Hindu and Sikh girls had been abducted by 
Muslim goondas. Some people had told him that in 
some places goondas were demanding money as ransom. 
He could never tolerate the giving of premiums upon 
vice which he considered to be abduction. He would, 
therefore, advise fathers and husbands never to give way 
to temptation. He would trust the Pakistan Government 
to rescue the abducted girls as he would expect the 
Union Government to do likewise. in respect of the 
Muslim girls abducted by Hindus and Sikhs. 

KATHIAWAD QUIET 

Lastly, he had told them last evening what he had 
read about the happenings in Kathiawad against Muslims. 
He asked the Sardar whether he knew anything about 
loot, arson, murders and abductions. The Sardar said 
that some looting and arson had taken place before he 
went there and assured loyal Muslims of safety. Looting 
and arson were quickly suppressed. Murder of Muslims 
as such and abduction of Muslim girls had not taken 
place to his knowledge. In fact Congressmen, he added, 
had risked their own lives in saving Muslim life and 
property. Gandhiji was glad of the repudiation. - He 
would ask his informants to correct themselves publicly, 
It did not behove newspapers to publish unverified 
statements. If, however, the Sardar was in darkness, 
he would like authentic confirmation of the serious 
charges made, 
Birla House, New Delhi, 29-11-'47 

‘LIQUOR IN DELHI 


In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji said that he 


‘had heard and read in newspapers that the consumption 


of liquor in Delhi had gone up tremendously. Liquor 
brought many yices in its wake. If the Sikhs had 
really turned a new leaf from yesterday, the liquor’ 
consumption should become even less than before. 
_ DAMAGE TO MosQuEs 

Many mosques had been damaged during the riots. 
Some had been converted into temples. The idols should 
be removed without the intervention of the police or 
the military. These things could take place only if there 
was real contrition. He knew that the idols could not be 
placed in the mosques by the Sikhs. What, however, he 
did say was that reformation among the Sikhs would 
automatically affect the Hindus in the right direction. 
In the present instance the Hindus and the Sikhs had 
worked hand in hand. 

_ ABDUCTED GIRLS 

As to the abducted girls, Gandhiji said ‘that a 
large number of Hindu and Sikh girls had been 
abducted in Pakistan. God alone knew what awful 
things they were being subjected to. The Hindus 
and the Sikhs in the Union had not ~ behaved 
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better. He had learnt that the Muslim girls who were 
abducted were subjected to unnamable ill-treatment by 
their lustful captors. He would like the Hast Punjab 
Government and its officers to deliver every one of such 
girls from indecent captivity. Every abduction or capture 
should be regarded by both the Governments as illegal 
and ab initio void. It was the peremptory duty of the 
two Governments not to rest till every such girl was 
freed from captivity and returned to the respective 
Governments. Thore could be no question of voluntary 
conversion or association on the part of the girl 
concerned. 
CONTROLS 

Dealing with controls Gandhiji said that it was good 
that the control on sugar had been removed. It was now 
up to the factory-owners and the dealers to see that 
there was no rise in prices because of the removal of 
the control. He would understand a rise in prices owing 
to a rise in the price of sugarcane and a corresponding 
rise in the price of sugar. But in no case should the rise 
be due to the greed of the facbory-owners and dealers. 
The factory-owners should combine so as ‘to prevent any 
rise in the price of sugar except for the rise in the 
price of sugarcane. Honest behaviour in the case of 
sugar would accelerate the removal of the control on 
foodstuffs. and cloth. The speaker mentioned that gwr 
was any day superior to sugar. It was prepared in the 
villages. This should always be cheaper than sugar and 
easily. available. 

TAX LUXURY ARTICLES 

A friend had written to him complaining of the 
increase in the third class railway fares. He said that it 
were better if an additional tax was pub upon articles of 
luxury such as tobacco, cigars, cigarettes etc. The 
suggestion appealed to him. But not having studied the 
subject as fully as was nosessary, he was unable to 
give a definite opinion. He morely mentioned the 
suggestion so as to draw the attention of the authorities 
concerned. He knew that our Ministers had to be chary 
of spending a single pice ,without a. just cause. One 
good test was whether what the villagers gave to the 
State the State returned to them manifold in the shape 
of manifold services they needed and whether what was 
’ gpent could be proved to be on their behalf. 


_. VOLUNTARY HOME GUARDS 


A free India need not keep a huge standing army. 


Voluntary home guards would protect. their homes and 
contribute to the defence of the country. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 30-11-'47 
CARRY AN ASANA 

Referring to the cold stones and the cold ground on 
which the audience was sitting, Gandhiji suggested that 
they should all carry an old newspaper or some other 
kind of asana wherever they went. That used to be 
a “common custom in the olden days, though it had 
been given up in modern times. -It was a useful custom. 
Although he did not want people to become delicate, he 
felt that sitting on the cold floor in wintry weather was 
annecessary and not good for women in particular. 

TELEGRAM FROM KATHIAWAD 

Next, Gandhiji referred to several telegrams that 
he had received about Kathiawad. He had spoken to 
them of the reported happenings in Kathiawad. He 
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could not ignore what was written in the Pakistan news- 
papars. Thousands of psople read and believed those 
newspapers. Therefore, he had spoken to them without 
waiting for verification of the reports. If the reports 
were incorrect, it was a matter of shame for the 
newspapers concerned. If they were trus, it was shame- 
ful for the paople of Kathiawad. He had told them 
what the Sardar had said. He had seen Gandhiji today 
also and rep3ated his assurance that things were all right 
in Kathiawad. Gandhiji had also received a telegram 
from Rajkot which said that some Hindus had lost 
their balance at one stage and had damaged or burnt 
a few Muslim houses, but Congressmen aided by the 
State had immediately controlled the situation at the 
risk of their own lives. Shri Dhebarbhai who’ was a 
well-known lawyer and leader in Rajkot had been mobbed. 
Some Congressmen had been injured. Thus, though the 
mob fury was turned against Congressmen, the Muslims 
were saved. They were sorry to learn of Gandhiji’s 
distress and wanted to reassure him that life was normal — 
in Rajkot. They were making enquiries about other 
places and wouldlet him know the result. It was the 
Rishtriya Savak Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha 
who were supposed to have planned the attack, but 
they had failed. There was another telegram from the 
Muslims offering:-thanks for the services rendered to them 
by the Congressmen. A telegram from some Muslims in 
Bombay complimented the spaaker for having brought 
out the matter and added that the Muslims in 
Kathiawad were looted and terrorized. Thank God, 
there was no m3ntion of murders and abductions. It said 
that many Muslims had left Kathiawad. If the 
assurances given ware to bs relied upon, the evacuees 
should return to their homes. Gandhiji warned men 
and newspapars agzinst making unverified or exaggerated 
statements. It would serve no useful purpose to deceive 
their friends. He had received too a- reassuring wire 
from the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. There was also a 
wire from five Muslims of Rajkot saying that thirteen 
shops were looted rasulting in a damage of less ‘than 
one lakh and saying that the State and the Congressman 
had brought the situation under control. Against this 
was a telegram from Junagadh just received as he was 
coming to the prayer. It confirmed the alarming news 
that he had msntioned on Friday and asked for an inquiry. 
The inquiry was not in his power to give. As the 
meeting knew, he was awaiting further telegrams from 
Kathiawad. He could say, however, that he would not 
be satisfied except with full assurances which was 
perhaps better than an official inquiry. ® 
APPEAL TO HINDU MAHASABHA AND THE R. §. 8:: 
Gandhiji appealed to the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Rashtriya Sevak Sangh, both of. which were Hindu 
organizations and had many well-educated men’ on 
their roles, to desist from what they were reported to 
be doing. Religion could not bs saved by questionable 
methods. They should let the Government eee wrongs. | 
and punish evil-doers. 
Ipous JIN MosquE&s 
Gandhiji then referred to a communique in the Press 
giving seven days’ notice for the removal of idols from 
the mosques which had been converted into temples. If 
there was no compliance, the police were to remove the 
idols. The Sardar had said that the Government would 


- had insulted his own religion. 
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repair the damage done to mosques. In Gandhiji’s 
opinion, it was the duty of the public to do so. An 
idol had no value unless it was duly installed in a 
consecrated place by duly qualified devotees. Forcible 


possession of a mosque disgraced Hinduism and Sikhism. 


It was the duty of the Hindus to remove the idols 
from the mosques and repair the damage. He had not 


heard of any mosque being turned into a gurudwara. 


The Sikhs worshipped the Guru Granth Saheb. It would 


be an insult to the Granth Saheb if it was placed in a 


- mosque. 


- 


a 


‘Society. 


A Muslim had brought to him a half-burnt Quran. 
He had wrapped it up in a piece of cloth, showed it 
to him with tearful eyes and went away without speak- 
ing. The man who had thus tried to insult the Quran 
He appealed to the 
Hindus and the Sikhs to desist from bringing ruin to 
their country and religion. 


‘FARMING FOR DISEASE’ 


[The following is taken from Farming and 
Gardening for Health or Disease, a lecture by Sir 
Albert Howard, published by Leeds Vegetarian 
V. G. D.] 


Under repeated dressings of artificials the soil 
gradually loses its texture and refuses to drain; 
the crops soon fall a prey to insect, fungous and 
virus diseases. These have to be kept in check by 
a regular. galaxy of poison sprays. Our dairy herds 
suffer more and more from such diseases as foot- 
and-mouth, tuberculosis, mastitis, contagious abor- 
tion, and so forth. The maladies of mankind 
increase in intensity: the hospitals fill up with 
patients : lunatic asylums are overcrowded : more and 
more money has to be devoted to medical care... . 


If we put to the earth itself the question, — 
what is your verdict on the war in the soil: on 
this controversy between inorganic and organic 
farming. . . .?—we shall very quickly obtain an 
answer. This reply must then be interpreted. For 
this we must make the fullest use of our best 
experts who are quite convinced that such produce 
is not worth eating. Their verdict is deliberate, 
final and crushing. 

Such expert testimony is easily obtained. Take 
any average permanent pasture, under the turf of 


which humus is constantly being made by natural 


agencies. Divide it fairly into three equal strips; 
manure the middle plot with a conventional dress- 
ing of mixed artificials containing sulphate of 
ammonia; treat the two outside plots with an 
equivalent amount of freshly prepared compost 


made from animal and vegetable wastes. We shall _ 


then have a comparison between humus supplemen- 


‘ted by chemical manures and humus alone. 


Everything will soon be ready for the verdict 
of our best experts on nutrition, —not statistically 
minded bipeds as we might at first expect, but 
quadrupeds in the shape of the grazing animal. 
The livestock will concentrate on the two humus 
areas and graze the herbage down to the roots: 
they will only lightly pick over the produce of 
the poisoned soil. | 
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That the middle strip has indeed been poisoned 
will be evident from the response of our chief soil 
conditioner and humus distributor—the lowly 
earthworm. These creatures will leave the plot 
treated with sulphate of ammonia, ebut will multiply 
in the two humus-filled areas. This can be deter- 
mined by a simple examination of the upturned 
turves, or better still, by counting the molehills on 
the three plots. FEarthworms, as is wellknown, 
provide a part of the food of the mole. Often, 
when these animals pass from one of these humus 
plots to the other, they go straight across the arti- 
ficially manured area and seem to know by instinct 
that they are not in one of their usual feeding 
grounds. Consequently many fewer molehills are to 
be found on this strip. — 


A few'words are needed at this point to empha- 
size the importance of the earthworm in providing 
our crops with food. The casts of the earthworm 
are 50% richer in humus, five times richer in 
available nitrogen, seven times richer in soluble 
phosphate, and eleven times richer in replaceable 
potash than the upper soil. It is little wonder there- 
fore that the roots of the crops like the potato 
are always attracted to worm gasts and penetrate 
them in all directions. The weight of such worm 
casts per acre per annum may run to 25 tons in 
land in good heart. 


The much vaunted and much advertized chemicals 
therefore stand condemned. Our livestock despise 
the resulting produce: the earthworm goes on 
strike. Why therefore pursue this subject any 
further and spend time on what has been described 
as the statistical elaboration of the obsolete? The 
present methods of farming are harmful, as is 
obvious from the general standard of health in» 
this country compared with that of the peoples 
who are fed on the produce of humus-filled soil. 
In the nutrition of our. population at least two 
mistakes are made: the food.is grown for the most 
part on poisoned soil; it is afterwards refined, 
processed and preserved in various ways. Both 
these factors cause untold mischief. 
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STORY HOUR 
(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 26, p. 250) 

[This is from Jami’s Baharistan, edited by Prof. 

A. Moulvi (Educational Publishing Co., Karachi). 
lane A) 
XXXIV 

Ibrahim bin Suleman says: “When. the Khilafat 
passed from Bani-Ummiyah to Ban-il-Abbas, and 
the latter were seizing and killing the former, I 

’ was sitting outside Kufah on the terrace of a palace 
which overlooked a desert. Black flags arrived from 
Kufah, and I thought that the party carrying those 
flags had come in search of me. I knew no one 
who could hide and save me from the enemy, but 
I came to the gate of a big palace, where I saw a 
young man of prepossessing appearance on horse- 
back surrounded by a number of his attendants. I 
approached him and saluted him. 

‘Who are you, and what do you want?’ 
he asked. 

“I am a fugitive,’ I replied, ‘and being pursued 
by the enemy, I seek shelter in your house.’ 

The handsome youth took me to his house, and 
seated me in a roqm adjoining the women’s apart- 
ments. I lived with him for a few days and had a 
very fine time. I got whatever food and clothes 
I liked, and my host never pestered me with 
questions. 

I then noticed that he went out for a ride 
every day and came back. I therefore said to him, 
‘Every day I see you go out and return soon 
afterwards. What is it that you are after ?’ 

‘Ibrahim bin Suleman has killed my father,’ he 
replied. ‘I hear that he is hiding himself in this 
city. I go out every day in the hope that I might 

find him out -and wreak vengeance upon him.’ 

_ When I heard this I was astonished at my 
misfortune. Fate had placed me in the hands of 
' the very man that was in search of me in order 
to kill me. I gave up all hope of saving myself. 
I said, ‘O generous man, I owe you a debt which 
I can never hope to repay. I must therefore show 
you your enemy and relieve you of your anxiety 
on that score. lam Ibrahim bin Suleman. Despose 

_ of me just as you will.’ 

But my host would.not believe that I was Ibrahim 
and said, ‘You are fed up with life and wish to 
put yourself out of misery.’ 

‘No,’ said k ‘I swear by Allah that I. have 
killed your father.’ | 

I gave him some clues, and at last he was 
convinced that I was speaking the truth. His colour 
changed, his eyes became red, and hanging down 
his head for a time, he said, ‘You will soon die and 
meet my father in the other world, where he will 
settle his account with you. I cannot injure youas 
you have placed yourself under my protection. Go 


away at once lest I should lose my self-control and 


do you harm.’ So saying he gave me a thousand 
dinars. I took the money and bade farewell to my 


the richness in which it 


host whose generosity was perhaps without a 
parallel in human history.” pe | 

Do good to him who does you harm; for in 
harming you he has only harmed himself. 


AIR TRAVEL OR TRANSPORT? 


As days go on it seems travelling by air is be- 


coming more and more common amongst at least 


the rich. All manner of means are being used to 
popularize and extend this service. Hence it becomes 


necessary for us to study the place of Air Travel 
in society. 


The phrase ‘a much travelled man’ connotes 
generally the significance of travelling. We expect 
such a person to have come in contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men and things, and, there- 
fore, through his intelligent approach to other 
people’s lives we expect such a person to be broad- 
minded, well-informed and cultured. Travelling, 
therefore, has various advantages. attached to it. 
In ancient times the pilgrimages in India were 
based on such cultural aspect of travel though they 
were given.a religious colouring. 

A traveller at different stages comes in confact 
with different types of men. He enters into conver- 
sation with them; finds out what they are thinking, 
what their customs and traditions are and compares 
them with the conditions prevailing at home. This, 
ultimately, leads to cultural development. We 
encourage, therefore, our children to read: books of 
travel which means educating them and giving them 
information in regard to our fellowmen. If we look 


_ upon travel from this point of view, the phrase * Air — 


Travel’ is a misnomer. All that air travel stands for 
today is pure and simple transport. A person is at one 
place at one moment and availing himself of the 
air service he is at another place the next moment. 
A passenger may be at Karachi in the early morning 
and in London the same day late at night with 
nothing added to him either in the form of informa- 
tion, culture or contacts. This is just as much 
simple transport as in the case of meLeene say, 
a bale of cotton ! 

It may be argued that time is thereby saved. 
Does this mean that man’s life has been added to? 
No, it only means that the man has transferred to 
himself another slice of his life to spend it on his 
own business from spending it on cultural pursuit. 
When we send a boy of school-going age to look 
after herds in the jungle are we saving time ? We 
are only. depriving the boy of his share of culture. 
Life does not consist in spending our time all the 
time in our own business. Man has to expand himself 


- and come into contact with fellowmen as long as 


he wishes to remain a social-being. Air transport, 
therefore, reduces a man from being a social being 
into ‘a mere individual. It enlarges, you may say, 
self-centredness. Time saved, therefore, signifies 
transference of time from cultural putsuits to self- 
centred occupations. This can hardly be looked 
upon as an advantage when we take life to mean 
is lived in the cultural 
sense and not in the, material sense. To put: it in 


another way, one may say that it elongates the 
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animal life and shortens the human aspect of it. 
This is the basis of solitary confinement. While 


_ ‘travelling by air, the deafening noise of the propel- 


. eye. 
48 thousand feet above the ground. That means 
you can see objects at a 


ers and the limited accommodation makes it almost 
impossible to carry on any conversation with the 
fellow passengers. [t is equivalent to the person being 
‘asked to sit ina chair in a drawing-room with all tke 
windows shut continuously for the duration of the 
voyage. However comfortable the chair may be, 
'the boredom becomes unbearable. One cannot look 
around because not only is the window space 
limited but also nothing can be seen with-the naked 
The long distance planes travel 15 to 


distance of about 


three miles. Very often, therefore, one sees a 


__ misty blue below and a deep blue above and 


rarely can one recognize trees or even buildings 


_ excepting at the approach of the landing places. With 


_ the mind shut and the eyes dim-and the ears deaf- 


ened, the traveller sits for hours together night. or 


' day, and leaves the plane with an aching back, 
glad that his destination has been reached. This is 
_ “modern travel"! 


As regards food, packets of victuals are provided 


‘at the meal hours. As yet India has not received 


recognition in the catering line. Whether the person 


' #8 a vegetarian or not, the packets are filled with 
cold non-vegetarian food ! It is with much difficulty 
that one could procure an additional slice of bread 
and butter to meet one’s needs. (It may be here 
suggested that it should be required of our Air 


Lines calling at Indian air-ports to cater for pure 
vegetarians also). 

One of the pleasures in fast travels, such as by 
motor car on the road or by train on the rails, is 


a sense of speed that man seems to crave for. The 


mere worm of man dashing through the air at 40, 
50 or 60 miles per hour gets an exhilaration of 
doing that which he cannot physically perform. 


_. Even this joy is denied in air travel. Being so high 


‘obtain control over 


up, even though the plane may be going at 300 
miles per hour, one just sees the ground underneath 
passing away like gentle; idle clouds at a snail- 
slow speed, Hence, even this human desire for 
quick motion remains unsatisfied. 


If we look at the technical part of this mode 


of travel, we notice that it consumes tremendous 
quantities of petroleum. This fuel is in limited 


‘supply as it is taken out from the bowels of the 
‘earth from various parts of the world. As the 


stock gets less and less, the consumers’ desire to 
; other resetvoirs becomes 
greater and greater. This ultimately leads to greed, 
jealousy, hatred and suspicion, culminating in global 


‘wars. Therefore, an undue increase in this method 
“of travel conduces towards developing an unhealthy 


¥elationship with our neighbours. 
All this does not mean that there should be 
no air travel at all; but it only indicates its short- 


comings and warns us that we should use it with the 
utmost caution. The so-called time-saving 1s not in 
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itself sufficient compensation to make up for the 
various disadvantages connected with it. The more 
accurate way of calling it, as we have suggested, 
would be “ air transport’ and that would probably 
convey what it stands for more accurately. In these 
days, what man needs most is relaxation. Air 
transport only adds to the pressure on life. 


j Say KUMARAPPA 
‘GIVE ME A MUD HOUSE’ 


[I wonder if our housing schemers and civil 
engineers may not derive a hint or two from the 
following article by Grace Vernon condensed from 
Liberty (New York) in International Digest of. 
July 1947. —V.G. D.] 


You may have your houses of stone and brick, 
concrete and wood. For fun in the building, for 
resistance to heat and cold, water and wind and 
termites, and for low price, give me a house of mud. 


Such a house is handsome, remarkably well 
insulated and guaranteed to outwear the builder. 
The other day in California I had dinner in a mud 
hoyse built 75 years ago and still in good condition. 
Conversely it is the only type of house I know 
that can be razed free of charge without resorting 
to fire. When you tire of the floor plan or weary 
of the view and wish to rebuild,» you simply 
remove the roof, wait for the rains and let your 
house quietly and rapidly dissolve. 

I buile one in South India.... 


When I sat down and listed our requirements 
I felt really alarmed. In our part of the hills, — 8,000 
feet above sea-level and close to the equator, —a 
house must withstand temperatures ranging from 140° 
to below freezing point. Often the thermometer 
would shift as much as 100° in 24 hours. Then 
there were the monsoon winds — great’ gales. There 
would be armies of termites capable of eating a 
table in a single night. 


There was only one answer to my problem, my 
friends told me: a mud house with walls two feet 
thick and a tile roof. There was a contractor in a 
village nearby and I had better send him a message 
at once... . 


The tall handsome white-draped Indian ‘who 
called on me looked more like a local king than-a 
contractor. He bowed politely, seated himself cross- 
legged on the floor and asked the conventional 
questions: my age, how many children I had, the 
state of my health etc. Only in leaving did he 
mention my house. Building it, he assured me, 
would be one of the high moments of his life and 
mine . | 


A few-days later -he sent his. . .estimate: a 
four-room house with spacious rooms, wide verandahs 
and a complete tile roof would cost the equivalent 
of $500 in American money. I agreed. 


Nothing happened for a week. Then one morning 
an old man with a can full of white sand arrived. 
Holding sand in his fingers and letting it drop on 
the ground, he paced off the out-lines of my house. 
That same day the building materials arrived. One 
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load of eucalyptus poles, another of lime and sand 
—that was all. And the next morning the workers 
came. 

At first I did not recognize them. The motley 
crowd of both sexes and all ages seemed more like 
an invasion of picnickers. It developed that the 
contractor had brought his whole village with him. 
And everyone, except children under five, had a job 


and did it. 


The grandmothers cared for the babies. The men 
dug a deep hole, which the women filled with 
-water. The women dug clay and carried it on their 
heads to the hole. The small boys stripped, jumped 
into the hole and mixed the clay and water into 
mud. The little girls were detailed to sit on a slight 
rise of ground and watch for rain. The grandfathers 
kept the goats out of my tea fields. A guard was 
put over the contractor’s whole precious supply of 
nails which barely filled a medium-sized tin can. 


When the above mixture reached the proper 
consistency, the women began moulding bricks, 
while the little boys, now covered with mud went 
on to preparing the ground for the laying of 
the cement floor. This they did by trampling the 
moistened earth smooth. While the men mixed 
the cement, little girls (save one left to keep an 
eye on the weather) carried the newly made bricks, 
one at a time, and piled them carefully in the hot 
sun. A little later a bullock-cart came, loaded with 
tiles which the boys unloaded. Meanwhile the men 
were spreading the cement for the floor. When 
this was done, all went home. The first day’s work 
was over. 


There was an interval of some days for the 
bricks to dry and for the village to have a feast. 
Sounds of violins and flutes floated up the hillside 
all day and all might. The bricks achieved a 
rock-like hardness. Then work began again. 


Building was a community affair. The women 
spread the mortar, the children carried the bricks 
and the men set them in place. The walls-rose with 
astonishing speed. And then just as the walls were 
nearly high enough, there was a single high- 
wailing cry from the little sky-watcher. A few 
white clouds were sailing lightly towards us. 


To me a shower meant that my house, yet 
unprotected by a roof or waterproof coating, 
would melt away. But my fears were soon dis- 
pelled. Helped by the men, all the small boys 
clambered to the top of the walls. There they lay 
flat, close together, spreading out their cotton 
garments. While the rest of the crowd took 
shelter, the boys protected these walls with their 
bodies. When the shower was over, my house still 
stood. 

The only wood in the house, except window 
frames and doors, went into the roof. It was 
supported entirely by the mud walls. Now that the 
rafters were being laid, it was time to dole out 
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the precious nails. Soon the bright red roof had 
been laid. A carpenter framed the doors and 
windows, and when the whole structure was coated 
with white plaster, it was in my possessive eyes a 
beautiful little bungalow .. . é 


A week later I heard music and stepped out on 
the verandah to see a procession approaching. First 
came a boy playing on a flute. After him came 
the carpenter, carrying a lime on a stick. Then 


came a boy bearing a large decorated cake. And | 


last of all came a porter carrying a brass tray on 
which lay an envelope. The lime was for good luck 
and the envelope. contained the bill. .... 

My house has taken without complaint a lot of 
weather and a lot of living, and it has steadily 
discouraged the termites. They tell me it will 
probably stand for 100 years. Yes, you may have 
wood and brick and steel. But give me mud. 


What Saddens the Heart | 


He was supposed to be the wisest of men who 
wrote of “ Wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man.” One wonders whether he was wise. The 
drink habit is becoming a veritable menace in Delhi 
according to a friend who complains that it is 
difficult for girls to walk out in the streets of Old 
Delhi at night because of the fear of meeting 
drunken persons. If this is true, it is a sad commen- 
tary on the citizens of Delhi. 


The Congress Government stands for prohibition 
and none of the Cabinet Ministers offers wine to 
guests at parties. This good example is not followed 
by members of the services and cocktail parties 
still hold the field. It is sad to see young people 
indulging in wine which is neither good for the 
body nor for the mind. Only recently some women, 
wives of the labouring classes, have complained, 
of how their husbands spend their earnings in drink 
leaving little for domestic expenses. If people in 
high places do not set the proper example, who 
is to do it? And as usual it is the women who 
suffer and are sad at heart. 


New Delhi, 30-11-'47 Vez 
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Two ANNAS 


GIVE AND TAKE 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
‘ A Sindhi sufferer writes: 

“ At this critical time when thousands of our 
countrymen are leaving their ancestral homes and 
are pouring and the 
N. W. F. P., I find that there is, in some sections 


in from Sind, the Punjab 
of the Hindus, a provincial spirit. Those who are 
coming here suffered terribly and deserve all the 
warmth that the Hindus of the Indian Union can 
reasonably give. You have rightly called them 
Dukkhi, though they are commonly called shara- 
narthis. The problem is so great that no government 
can cope with it unless the people back the efforts 
with all their might. I am sorry to confess that 
some of the landlords have increased the rents of 
houses enormously and some are demanding pagrt. 
May I request you to raise your voice against the 
provincial spirit and the pagr? system specially at 
this time of terrible suffering ? ’’ 


Though I sympathize with the writer, I cannot 
endorse his analysis... Nevertheless I am able to 
testify that there are rapacious landlords who are 
not ashamed to fatten themselves at the expense 


_ of the sufferers. But I know personally that there 


are others who, though they may not be able or 
willing to go as far as the writer or I may wish, 
do put themselves to inconvenience in order to 
lessen the suffering of the victims. The best way 
to lighten the burden is for the sufferers to learn 
how to profit by this unexpected blow. They 
should learn the art of humility which demands a 
rigorous self-searchipg rather than a search of 
others and consequent criticism, often harsh, 
oftener undeserved and sometimes only deserved. 
Searching of self ennobles, searching of others 
debases. The sufferers should learn the art and 


-. virtue of corporate life, in which the circumference 


of co-operation is ever widening till at last it 
encircles the whole human race. If they did>this, 
no sufferer will live in isolation. All of them, no 
matter to which province they belong, will hold 
together and would be considering not the welfare 
of self but that of all. This does not mean that all 
of them will live or insist on living at one place, 
an impossible feat at any time, more so today, when 
lakhs upon lakhs of people have been torn from 
their homes, not knowing where to lay their heads 


upon. But this humble spirit of co-operation does 
mean that wherever they are placed, they will 
feel one with all the sufferers, no matter from 
what strata of society they are drawn or to which 
province they belong. Insistence on being accom- 
modated in a particular place of one’s choice there 
will be none. The sufferers will never grumble. 
They will disdain. to occupy houses belonging to 
Muslim owners or tenants, whether these places 
are physically occupied or evacuated. It is for the 
Government to decide what they will do with 
property evacuated under abnormal conditions that 
are prevalent in India today. The sufferers’ one 
and only care would be to hold together and act 
as one man. It would be seen that if the idea thus 
presented takes shape and spreads, the problem 
of accommodating sufferers, otherwise styled 
refugees, will become incredibly simple and they 
will cease to be a menace. 

Moreover, every sufferer who is not a cripple 
will do his or her full share of work against bread, 
clothing and shelter in a becoming manner. Thus 
they will realize the dignity of labour and feel 
dependent upon no one. All will be equal to one 
another irrespective of sex. Some labour will be 
shared by all, e. g. sanitary work including latrine- 
cleaning and scavenging. No labour will be consi- 
dered too low or too high. In this society there 
will be no room for drones, idlers or loafers. This 
camp life is any day superior to the city tife of 
dirt and squalor side by side with palaces — difficult 
to decide which is a greater eyesore between 
the two. 


New Delhi, 6-12-'47 
Cigars to the Fore 


Priorities are in fashion. Government policy, 
though not laid down in black and white, can be 
gauged from the way they lend their support to 
various industries. The latest is a research station 
to be established at Vedasandur near Dindigul for 
carrying on research on tobacco leaf required for 
wrapping cigars. 

We understand that the scheme will cost three 
lakhs. Though this cost may be met by the Indian 
Central Tobacco Committee, we should like to 
know where the human talents come from. Should 
they not be channelized into finding ways and 
means of producing more food ? 


J. GB 
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“GANDHIJI'S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Birla House, New Delhi, 1-12-47 
Wuy USE ‘Ir’ ? 

Many friends upbraid me for often using ‘if’ in 
making many statements. 
little conjunction with much benefit to the cause I 
am espousing for the time. The controversy now rages 
round the Kathiawad imbroglio. My friends feel hurt 
by the publicity gained by the. reported atirocities 
which they hold to be groundless and which, to the 
small extent they are true, the authorities and 
the Congressmen have battled against bravely and 
successfully. Surely, truth has gained by making 
conditional use. of the information given by the parties 
concerned. The Kathiawad authorities and the Congress 
will gain to the exact extent that they have stood for 
the truth. But the friends hold that by the time untruth 
is overtaken, mischief is done*by unscrupulous parties 
making unlawful use of my giving currency to a 
particular untruth by omitting the conjunction and 


quoting me in support of it. I am not unaware of the 


danger. Each time it has been tried it has failed 
miserably and the unscrupulous party has been 
discredited. My friends need not be perturbed by my 
speeches in which I make conditional use of compro- 
mising statements provided, of course always, the 
parties attacked are above reproach. 

Let us examine the converse case. Suppose in the 
instance in point I had ignored the charges made in 
influential Pakistan journals, especially when they were 
in the main backed by the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 
My indifference would have resulted in the Muslim 
world giving credence to the reports as if they were 
gospel truth. Now the best Muslim mind is already 
- sceptical about the truth of the. reports. 

BE TRUE 

The lesson I would have my friends of Kathiawad, 
and incidentally others, to draw from incidents such 
as this is that they should have their own house in 
perfect order, should always welcome criticism even 
when it is bitter and profit by it by becoming more 
exact (if possible) and correcting their errors whenever 
detected. We should never make the mistake of thinking 
that we can never make any mistakes. The bitterest 
critic is bitter because he has some grudge, fancied or 
real, against us. We shall set him right, if we are 
patient with him and whenever the occasion arises, 
show him his error or correct our own when we are 
‘to be found in error. So doing, we shall never go 
wrong. Undoubtedly, the balance is to be preserved. 
Discrimination is ever necessary. Deliberately mischievous 
statements have to be ignored. I believe that by 
constant practice I have somewhat learnt the art of 
discrimination. 

In the present disturbed atmosphere, when charges 
are hurled against one another, it would be folly to 
be in a fool’s paradise and feel that we can do no 
wrong. That blissful state it is no longer possible for 
us to claim. It will be creditable if by strenuous effort 
we succeed: in isolating the mischief and then eradicating 
it. We shall do so only if we keep our eyes and ears 
open for seeing and hearing our own shortcomings. 
Nature has so made us that we do not see our backs, 


I have made use of the 


it is reserved for others to see them. Hence, it is wise 
to. profit by what they see. 2 
SEARCHING FOR TRUTH 

I have not done with the long telegram I received 
from Junagadh last evening as I was about to come 
to the prayer meeting. I was able only to glance at it. 
I have since read it carefully. The signatories repeat all 
the charges made in the reports alluded to by me. If 
the. charges are true, they damage the Kathiawadi 
Hindus; if they go baselessly beyond the admissions 
made and published by me, they have damaged the 
Pakistan cause. They invite me to go to Kathiawad 
and study things for myself. I presume that the senders 
know that I cannot do so. They ask for a commission. 
Surely before they can do so, they have to make out 
a prima facie case. I must assume that their purpose 
is not to discredit the Hindus of Kathiawad or Junagadh 
as the case may be, but to elucidate the truth and 
protect Muslim life, honour and property. They know 
as well as anybody else that newspaper propaganda, 
especially when it is unscrupulous, will protect neither 
honour nor life, nor property. All the three can be 
preserved and now by the strictest adherence to. truth 
and going to the many Hindu friends that the signa- 
tories know they have. They should know too that 
though I am far away from Kathiawad, I am not idle. 
Deliberately I opened the chapter myself and I am 
gathering all the information I can. I have met the 
Sardar and he assures me that so far as in him lies, 
he will prevent all communal strife and see that all 
misconduct is severely dealt with. The workers in 
Kathiawad who have no communal prejudice are striving 
to reach the truth and seek redress of every wrong 
done to the Muslims who are as dear to them as pees 
selves. Will they help in the process ? 
Birla House, New Delhi, 2-12-'47 

A VISIT TO PANIPAT 

-Gandhiji returned from Panipat a little after 5-30 
p. m. and arrived on the prayer ground as the Ramadhun 
was being sung. He apologized for being late and then 
gave a brief account of his visit. He had gone. there in 
order to see whether he could persuade the: Muslims: of 
Panipat not to leave Panipat for Pakistan. If they 
could have the courage: to remain in their own homes, — 
it would not only be good for them but also for the 
whole of India, including-Pakistan. He had met the Hindu 
and the Sikh refugees too. They called themselves refugees 
and not sufferers. They were unhappy and were bound 
to remain so till they too went back to their homes. 
The same was true of a great many Muslims who had 
been forced by circumstances to leave the Union. and . 


go to Pakistan. The Muslims of Panipat mentioned why 
they felt that they could not stay there, 


Two. MINISTERS 

Dr. Gopichand and Sardar Swaran Singh were also 
in Panipat. The Maulanas of Delhi and Deshbandhu 
Gupta whose home was in Panipat also met Gandhiji 
there. The Muslim friends of Panipat told him that 
though on his last visit they had told him that they 
would not go, the situation had since then deteriorated. 
Neither their life, honour, nor property was safe. How 
then could they stay ? Gandhiji told them that those 
whose refuge was God and who had nothing but love | 
in their hearts for all mankind would fear for nothing. 
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They would suffer death or loss of property, but they 
He had left Delhi at 
10-30 a. m. and reached Panipat at 11-30 a. m. He was 
talking to the Muslims till 3 p. m. After that he 
met the Hindu and the Sikh refugees. The audience was 
over 20,000. Dr. Gopichand also addressed them and so 


did Sardar Swaran Singh. When the Sardarsaheb stood 


up, the patience of the refugees gave way. Gandhiji did 
not think that they meant any disrespect to the Sardar. 


. They merely wanted to give expression to their feeling 


that they had had enough of speeches. It was time for 
them to put forward their grievances. They were 
angry and loudly asserted that the Muslims must go. 


: ‘Their representatives tried to calm them. One of their 


leaders then sang a Punjabi song, after which there was 
‘quiet. The leader then spoke to them in Punjabi and 


rebuked them for creating disorder in the meeting. Sardar 
Swaran Singh then spoke and did likewise. 


of two things that they must do and the Government 


— would also do, whatever Pakistan did or did not. The first 


was to rescue abducted Muslim girls and restore them 


to their families. The second was to consider null and 


void all forcible conversions. The Muslims who had 
been made Hindus and Sikhs must be assured that 
they could remain in India as Muslims without any 


hindrance. The Sardarsaheb also deelared that mosques 
_ would be protected and those that had been converted 


into temples would be restored. Gandhiji was glad to 


hear this from both the Ministers. As for protection 


of life and property, the Government would do all that 
it could. But the Government could only succeed if the 
people co-operated with them. 
GRIEVANCES OF THE REFUGEES 
The refugees had a number of grievances. They said 
that the food was bad and insufficient. The Kast Punjab 


. Governor was, however, looking into the matter. Out 
of the clothes that were sent for the refugees, good 


blankets often disappeared. They were given old and 
torn ones. One boy came and took off his elothes in 
front of him and told him to restore his father who 
had been killed. How could anyone do that ? But he could 
understand the boy’s grief and sympathized with him. 

Gandhiji took the leader of the refugees in his car on 
the return journey. Hesaid that the management should 
be given to representative refugees instead of to the 


local Hindus as at present. At present there was 


favouritism. He advised the representative to talk to 
the fellow sufferers and if they felt that if was their 
dtity to keep the Muslims in Panipat freo from fear and 
molestation, he should assure them on their behalf and 
induce them not toleave their homes. That would be a 
real victory in Panipat, which was famous for battles. 
Gandhiji said that he was relating all this to the 
audience so that they might know how low théy had 
stink. They had their own Government, but they were 
not prepared to obey them. Pandit Jawaharlalji had said 
_that he would rather be called the first servant of the 
nation than the Prime Minister. Were all Government 
officials really servants of the people ? If so, there would 
be no scope for luxuries. They would then all be for 
ever thinking of the people and their needs. That would 
mean Rama Raj or the Kingdom of God on earth. That 


’ would be real and complete independence. The independ- 


ence of today stifled him. It was unreal and unstable. 
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Birla House, New Dethi, 3-12-47 
IMPORTANCE OF PROMISES 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that some friends 
who had been too him during the day had complained 
that the leaders made promises when they took power 
on the 15th of August last but now they were breaking 
them. He did not know what promises the leaders had 
broken. He was not the Government, but if he had 
some concrete proof of the allegations made, he would 
speak to the leaders concerned. Such charges, when 
carefully examined, often boiled down to misunder- 
standing on the part of the hearer. He himself had 
many a time been the victim of such misunderstanding. 
He had never deliberately deceived anybody. Yet his 
words had sometimes produced a different impression 
on the other person, than what he had meant to say, 
and he had been accused of breach of promise. He 
believed that most of the suffering in the world was the 
result of misunderstandings. One should think before 
speaking and never waste a single word. One's speech 
should be a true reflection of one’s thoughts, and 
actions should reflect the spoken word. 

India had come into her own. The leaders had the 
reins of Government and the disposal of millions of 
rupees was in their hands. They had to be most 
vigilant. They must be humble. People often thought 
nothing of not keeping their werd. Théy should never 
promise what they could not do. Once a promise was 
made it must be kept at all cost. This rule applied to 
every individual and not to the members of the 
Government only. : 


THE HARIJANS IN SIND 


A medical friend from Sind had writtey to Gandhiji — 


of the sad plight of the Harijans there. He said that 
if the Caste Hindus went away and the Harijans alone 
wore left in Sind, nothing but annihilation awaited 
them. The only condition for life there would be 
complete slavery and ultimate acceptance of Islam. The 
Pakistan Government said many things, but the 
Pakistan officials did not implement them. Gandhiji said 
that this was a sad state of affairs. In the Union also 
Pandit Jawaharlalji and the Sardar had said that they 
would give protection to the Muslims and they did 
not want a single Muslim to leave the Union out of 
fear. What he had told them about Panipat yesterday 
showed that they could not have that assurance 
implemented to the full. If that was the state of 
affairs in the Union, what could he say to Pakistan ? 
The Harijans of Sind, he was told, wanted 
to come away, but were not allowed to do so. 
They were forced to do bhangi’s work, even when they 
were not used to such work. If true, it was wholly 
wrong. The Pakistan Government should not act in 


.a way that might leave a permanent sore spot on 


the Sikh and the Hindu mind. Those Harijans, who 
wanted to leave “Sind, should be given facilities to do 
so. No one could be forced to do bhangi’s work. Today 
a Harijan could choose any profession for himself. Shri 
Jagjivanramji had said that the Harijans should come 
away from Pakistan. But while they remained there, 
they should be allowed to live honourably. All con- 
versions, even when they were said to be voluntary, 


should be considered null and void in both the Dominions, 
(Continued on p. 470) 
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NO LIMITATIONS. 
. (By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A correspondent says in substance: 


“Individual ahimsa I can understand. Corporate 
ahimsa between friends is also intelligible. But you 
talk of ahimsa towards avowed enemies. This is like 
a mirage. It will be a mercy if you give up this 
obstinacy of yours. If you do not, you will forfeit 
the esteem you enjoy. What is worse, you, being 
considered a Mahatma, mislead many credulous 
persons to their own and society's harm.” 


That non-violence which only an individual can 
use is not of much use interms of society. Man is 
a social being. His accomplishments to be of use 
must be such as any person with sufficient dili- 
gence can attain. That which can be exercised 
only among friends is of value only as a spark of 
non-violence. It cannot merit the appellation of 
ahimsa. ‘Enmity vanishes before ahimsa’, is a great 
aphorism. It means that the greatest enmity requires 
an equal measure of ahimsa for its abatement. 
Cultivation of this virtue may need long practice, 
even extending to several births. It does not become 
useless on that account. Travelling along the route, 
the pilgrim will meet richer experiences from day 
to day so that he may have a glimpse of the beauty 
he is destined to see at the top. This will add to 
his zest. No one is entitled to infer from this that 
the path will be a continuous carpet of roses with- 
out thorns. A poet has sung that the way to reach 
God accrues only to the very brave, never to the 
faint-hearted. The atmosphere today is so much 
saturated with poison that one refuses to recollect 
the wisdom of the ancients and to perceive the 
varied little experiences of ahimsa in action. ‘A 
bad turn is neutralized by a good’, is a wise 
saying of daily experience in practice. Why can we 
not see that if the sum total of the world’s acti- 
vities was destructive, it would have come to an 
end long ago? Love, otherwise ahimsa, sustains 
this planet of ours. 


This much must be admitted. The precious 
grace of life has to be strenuously cultivated, 
‘naturally so because it is uplifting. Descent is easy 
not so ascent. A large majority of us being un- 
disciplined, our daily experience is that of fighting 
or swearing at one another on the slightest pretext. 


This, the richest grace of ahimsa will descend 
easily upon the owner of hard discipline. 


New Delhi, 8-12-47 
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REPLY TO RICHARD GREGG 


A correspondent writes : 


“In his letter to Mahatmaji, Mr. Richard B. 
Gregg explains that much of the recent violence is 
an expression not so much of inter-communal sus- 
picion and hatred, but rather and more deeply and 
originally, of the long pent up resentments of the 
masses because of their oppression. He seeks to give 
the present violence an economic explanation. He 
proceeds that frustration suffered in childhood gene- 
rates resentments which are suppressed and remain 
long after the person who caused the original frustra- 
tion is dead and awaits a suitable opportunity for 
explosion. His explanation cannot be accepted. What 
he says would be true if the killing had been confined ~ 
to the classes by the masses. That it is not so 
disproves his thesis. The killing and the injury 
inflicted are on the community to which the killer 
and inflicter of injury do not belong. If one is to 
accept Mr. ‘Gregg’s explanation of frustration, there 
must have been a struggle in which the classes had 
won and the masses had been ruthlessly put down. 
In that case, experience of the struggle leaves, no 
doubt, naked hatred behind. The Bengal famine with 
its heavy toll in human lives did not provoke a revolt. 

‘The home has-an influence on a person. If 
neither the family nor the contemporaries show a 
person affection, he would, become anti-social. 
Parental tenderness is expected from others, but when 
it is discovered with indignation that there is no 
reciprocation, the disappointed desire for tenderness 
turns into hatred and violence. It is now when 
children are torn out of their families and see 
violence and hatred that kindness is required if the 
anarchic and anti-social tendencies are to be curbed | 
and they are to grow up as respectable and law- 
abiding citizens. The ethics of fatalism has been 
responsible for making the majority of our country- 
men accept their social conditions as’ their unalterable 
destiny and believe riches, property and position as 
rewards of previous birth. The break in this fata- 
listic outlook has been due to the development of 
conflicting ideologies due to the advent of industri- 
alism and technique and also due to the Congress 
propaganda. There is another reason for rejecting ~ 
what Mr. Gregg says. ‘Each community has deve- 
loped rules of behaviour for which there is nothing 
to be said except that they are traditional. Religion 
has succeeded to a considerable extent in gHEpins 
the anti- social activities. 

‘The absence of tension has been undermined 
by the insidious propaganda inculcating hatred to 
gain political ends. When once the checks have 
been removed, the step has been taken on the road 
towards madness. It has produced the present 
cataclysm and may do so in future. Its first fruits 
in practice were the massacres. What the future has 
to offer to its ghost, I do not venture to predict. 
To frame a philosophy capable of coping with men 
nurtured in hatred’ and suddenly found in the 
intoxication of power is the most pressing task of 
our time. Those who are in power or have influence 
must be conscious of the greater ends that redeem 
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man from the life of brutes. Action to be of any 
value must be inspired by vision of love, knowledge 
and delight in beauty. These are not negations. 


These are enough to fill the ‘lives of the groatest 
that have ever lived. ”’ 


[I wonder if the correspondent has fully grasped 
the deeper meaning of Mr. Gregg’s presentation. 
The latter will answer if he chooses. —M.K. G. ] 


A RUDDERLESS SHIPPING 
PROGRAMME 


. Indian Shipping had been blasted out of existence 
by British interest in the last century or so. In the 
past few decades, thanks to private enterprise, a 
few boats have been picked up from the junk of 
leading shipping nations and salvaged into a 
“Mercantile Marine” for India. When we look at 
the needs of India’s foreign trade if it needed an 


_ ocean-going liner, we are at present, the proud 


possessors of only a single-man canoe! ‘At this 
stage when [ndia needs millions of tonnage, the 
Commerce Minister brings forward a scheme for 
three corporations of 100,000 tons! Instead of a 
charger fit for a well-armoured knight he presents 
a knock-kneed donkey ! 


Even this scheme displays a lack of thought or 
appreciation of organization needed. Basically, one 


‘may say,.it displays.no well-conceived idea of the 


future of Indian Shipping. The plan is Government 


_ participation in the share-holding of the corporations. 


* 


The public as well as shipping companies can hold 
shares. The management is by agencies, but how 
the policies will be controlled, if at all, is not 
clear. Even the method of working envisaged is 
foggy. The six-point outline given is delightfully 
vague and confused leaving the reader no wiser 
than he was. We feel all this beating about the 
bush is due to not having a single-minded national 
policy and trying to combine and compromise all 
types of incompatible interests. 

The Government has to settle its economic 
policy first and foremost — then in relation to it its 
foreign trade policy will become well-defined. After 
that the policy in regard to shipping will naturally 


.fall into its own sphere. When we have a clearly 


laid out programme for all key industries, we shall 
know how this shipping will be conducted — under 
monopolies, competition, nationalization or State 
control. This will open the way also to the methods 
of finding the needed finance. 


At this stage this question needs to be handled 
with care, deep thought and tact, as we are up 
against powerful foreign combines. No haphazard 
schemes will meet the situation. Shipping being one 
of the life lines of a nation’s economic activity, we 
hope the Government will bestow careful thought 
and attention on the building up of this vital 
service to the nation. Even in drafting a workable 


‘scheme the Government will be well advised to 


take into confidence the various interests affected 
by this industry and in consultations with them 
attempt to solve this problem. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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RECONSTITUTE FILM CENSOR 
BOARDS 


The cinema is a ubiquitous curse which has 
descended upon our people from the West, and it 
is only to be expected that the ideals of the film 
world should create a great impression upon our 
minds. And what are these ideals? As Roger 
Maxwell writes in Film (M. Alderton Pink: The 
Challenge to Democracy, Faber and Faber, p. 64), 

‘Certain themes are implicit in most pictures 
(American and British alike, but more vividly in 
American) and might be listed as follows: 

(a) Wealth in the abstract is a good thing. 

(b) Luxury, especially associated with women 
is normal. | 

(c) The full time pursuit of women by unoccupied 
businessmen and rich young rulers is normal. 

(d) The desks of high-power executives are 
always clear. 

(ce) Fathers spoil their daughters with money gifts. 

(f) Men are the source of money for women. 

(g) The desirability of the night-club-with- 
cabaret” lifo. 

(h) A sock in the jaw is an honest man’s answer. 

(i) Men should appraise women by externals, 
with close-ups of essentials. 

(j) Women should be judged satisfactory on 
the basis of desirability. 

(k) Sex is the most important sensation in life. 

(1) Women can be come-hither till you don’t 
know where. 

(m) Women may appraise men by externals 
and invite intimate attention at speed. 

(n) Things of the spirit are either funny, eccen- 
tric, charlatan or ever so wonderful. (Art is defun- 


ked as artiness, religion as mania, mysticism as a 
yearn in soft focus). 


(o) Reformers 
agitators. 


(p) Brainless patriotism is preferable to national - 
self-criticism. 


(q) To be foreign is to be under suspicion. To 
be eastern is to be horrific. 

(r) Life is a lark if you have the facilities, poverty 
is an act of star-slumming, boy gets girl is the end of 
life's difficulties, divorce is as easy as knife, and 
riches are the reward of virtue.’ 

In the U.S. A. the Motion Picture Research 
Council reported after extensive study that four out 
of five picture programmes are rated as unsuitable 
for children, while nearly 37% contain definitely 
injurious material. (Sings of the Times,, 19, August, 
1947, p. 4) 

Careful scientific investigation resulted in the 
following verdict published in the Parents’ Magazine: 

(a) Very young children suffer from disturbed 
sleep and nervous shock as a result of frequent 
attendance ; . 

(b) Children and adolescents learn at the 
movies attitudes and conduct which are in conflict 
with the morals of the community ; 

(c) Sex and gangster pictures definitely influence 
a considerable number of children towards careers 
of delinquency and crime; 


are either harmless’ saints or 
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(d) Tho great majority of movies are devoid 
of either artistic or genuine social content. 
Dr. Max:G. Schlaff, speaking of thrillers said: 
“These blood-and-thunder affairs so shock the 
delicate nerve centres of the young that trouble is 
bound to result.’’ 


It is a far cry from America to Poona. But on 
an advertisement hoarding in Poona on a: single 
day, I read three picture titles as follows: 


‘Murder in the Music Hall’, ‘ Wanted for 

Murder’, and ‘(Brave) Detective’. 

How to deal with this gigantic evil involving 
crores of capital out to earm dividends at any cost, 
is the question. If we cannot allow unscrupulous 
dealers to practise adulteration of food, can we 
allow commercial groups to degrade national life 
and character? As the answer is in the negative, 
Mr. Pink proposes the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Film Corporation similar to the B. B. C. But 
that may take time. Meanwhile the Central and 
Provincial Governments should reconstitute the 
Film Censor Boards without delay. And the public 
should organize a Motion Picture Research Council 
on the lines of the U. S. A. WG. DD). 


GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 467) 
KATHIAWAD AGAIN 

Gandhiji then went on to speak of Kathiawad. He 
was receiving contradictory telegrams from there. One 
said that the allegations mentioned by him on the first 
day were all true; another group said that they were 
wrong. The Congressmen had had no hand in the 
disturbances.» Whatever loot and arson had taken place 
was the work of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Rash- 
triya Sevak Sangh. Today he had a telegram on behalf 
of the Hindu Mahasabha and the R. S. 8. It said that 
they had no hand whatsoever in the arson and _ loot. 
Surely, someone out of the three was wrong. He was 
convinced that if the Hindus had lost their balance 
and harassed the Muslims, they should make no attempt 
to hide it. If, on the other hand, the Muslims had 
exaggerated. things in the first instance, they should 
say so openly. If- it was proved that the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the R. 8. 8. had had no hand in the 
disturbances, he would congratulate them. Hoe was 


trying to find out the truth. But as an individual, he 
had no authority. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Referring to South Africa Gandhiji said that India 
had not carried her point at U. N. O. Shrimati 
‘Vijayalakshmi Pandit had told the Indians in South 
Africa that though they had lost, it was not a defeat, 
for, India had a majority of votes, though not the 2/3 
majority which was réquired to get the motion through. 
She asked the Indians in South Africa not to lose 
heart. She, as a representative of the Union, could not 
go further. He went a step further and said that there 
- was no question of a defeat for those who believed in 
the golden law of satyagraha. That weapon he had 
discovered in South Africa. Supposing India had won 
at U. N. O. and General Smuts had agreed to concede 
the demands of the Indians in South Africa, but the 
White population of South Africa refused to submit, 
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what could India do ? Such things were happening in 
India today. The Hindus from Pakistan and the Muslims 
from the Union were being driven out. Each Government — 
declared its impotence to protect the minorities. There 
was a large number of Hindus in Bannu. They 
could not go out of their houses except at the risk of 
losing their lives. If they remained indoors, starvation 
stared them in the face. What were they to do? He 
_ would repeat the same advice to them as he had given 
to the Muslims here. They should say clearly and openly 
that they would not leave their homes. They would live 
where they were born and brought up but with honour. 

South Africa was the country of the Negroes. 
Outsiders like the Boors had no greater rights than 
the Indians who had gone there. But the Huropeans 
suppressed the Negroes and deprived the Indian settlers 
of elementary rights. It was quite proper to place 
India’s case before U. N. O. But if the U. N. O. 
would not or could not secure justice for the Indians 
of South Africa, should not the latter fight for their 
rights ? In his opinion, they should, but not with the 
force of arms. The true and only weapon was satyagraha 
or soul force. The soul was immortal, the body was 
perishable. 

If the Indians in South Africa had courage and — 
self-respect, they would fight for their fundamental 
rights with the force of the soul. 

Birla House,,New Delhi, 4-12-'47 
WHY FOREIGN PROPAGANDA ? 

Gandhiji again referred to Kathiawad in his after- 
prayer speech this evening. He said that he had received 
a telegram from Shri Shamaldas Gandhi that day and had 
received one from Shri Dhebarbhai the night . before, 
both contradicting the reports of a Muslim harassment 
in Kathiawad. The former had felt hurt by Gandhiji’s 
remarks about Kathiawad and had gone from Bombay 
to Kathiawad to investigate things for himself. He had 
wired to Gandhiji that the reports about abductions of 
Muslim women were entirely false, and as far as he 
knew reports about murders were also uftrue. There 
had been no disturbance of any kind after Sardar Patel’s 
visit. Before,that some looting and rioting had taken 
place. He was making further enquiries and would 
submit the report to Gandhiji: In the meantime, said 
‘Gandhiji, telegrams came from Iran,-America and London 
saying that the Muslims in Kathiawad were being © 
subjected to terrible atrocities. These foreign wires 
hurt him. He said this as a friend of the Muslims. It 
-was well with them only so long as they adhered to 
truth. What would be the meaning of sending alarming 
news to foreign countries except to discredit the Union ? 
It was wrong for them to exaggerate things out of all 
proportion, and to carry on propaganda in : foreign 
countries based on exaggerations. He must warn his 
friends against such practice. 

Goop NEWS 

Gandhiji was then glad to turn to a pleasing news. 
He had received a nice letter from the Muslims from 
Hoshangabad. There the Sikhs had invited the Muslims 
on Guru Nanak’s birthday and assured them that they 
were friends and brothers. How he wished that the 
Sikhs and: the Hindus in general would follow the lead’! 
Then they could wash out the ugly stains that tarni- 
shed the fair name of India today. 


a 
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COMMUNAL CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Referring to the communal Chambers of Commerce, 


: Gandhiji had a letter from the Marwadi Chamber of 


Commerce, saying that though it had a communal 
name, its membership was open to all. He had asked 
them how many non-Marwadis they had on the rolls. 
The European and Muslim Chambers also might make 
the same claim. The claim could not be sustained by 
having a few other members for the sake of form. Why 
should there be separate Chambers if there was no 
communal spirit behind. There was much to learn from 
the Europeans if they would stay as Indians and work 
for the good: of India. Some of them were expert 


_. businessmen. They could give their talents to India in 


the spirit of service. There was no use for exploiters. 


The letter and the report from the Marwadi 
Chamber of Commerce were in English. English was 
all right in its own place. But it hurt him to see it 
usurp the place that did not belong to it. As an Indian 
he felt ashamed that anybody should think that he 
knew more English than his own language. It 
utterly useless to send him a letter in English when 
the writer knew Hindustani. The English report could 
be justified only on the assumption that the Marwadi 
Chamber had an overwhelming number of members 
who were either English or English knowing. He 
hoped such was not the case if the Chamber was 
representative of Indian interests, be they even 
exclusively Marwadi. He hoped the Marwadi Chamber 
would take his remarks in the spirit in which he 
had made them. He used the incident to drive home 
a general truth, 


was 


BURMA PREMIER 
The Prime Minister of Burma had been to see him. 
He was full of humility. Gandhiji told him that 
though India was a great country geographically and 
its culture was ancient, today there was nothing for 
Burma to learn from India although India had given 
birth to Guru Nanak who taught love and tolerance 


for alk The Sikhs were to be friends with the Hindus, 


the Muslims and everybody. It was wrong to make a 
difference between the Sikhs and the Hindus, Master 
Tarasingh had compared the Hindus and the Sikhs 
to the nail and the nailbed. No one, he said, could 
separate the two. Gandhiji was glad to hear it. Who was 
Guru Nanak, if not a Hindu ? The Guru Granth was 
full of the teachings of the Vedas. Hinduism was like 
a mighty ocean which received and absorbed all 
religious truths. It was a tragedy that ‘India and the 
Hindus seemed to have forgotten their heritage. They 
seemed to be engaged in fratricidal strife today. He did 
nob want Burma to learn strife from India, They should 
forget the ugly present, which he hoped was temporary, 
and remember that India had won her freedom without 
bloodshed. He had admitted that it was not non- 
violence of the brave that India had practised. But, 
whatever it was, it had enabled a mighty nation of 
forty crores to shake off the foreign yoke without 
bloodshed. It was the freedom of India that had 
brought freedom to Burma and Ceylon. A nation that 
had won freedom without the force of arms should be 
able to keep it too without the force of arms. This he 
said in spite of the fact that India had an army, a navy 
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in the making and an air force and these were being 
developed still further. He was convinced that unless 
India developed her non-violent strength, she had gained 
nothing either for herself or for the world. Militari- 
zation ef India would mean her own destruction as 
well as of the whole world. He reminded the Burmese 
friends that they had got their Buddhism too from 
India. He had come in touch with their monks. Let 
Burma take the best of Buddhism from India. «In his 
opinion the quality of the oviginal. had suffered from 
migration. He wanted Burma and Ceylon to rise to 
their highest heights. This they could do only by 
copying its best from India and omitting its obvious 
shortcomings. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 5-12-'47 

MusLIM WITHDRAWAL 

Gandhiji remarked in his post-prayer speech this - 
evening that he could not read and give a reply to 
the letters which ware given to him as he came to the 
prayer ground, there and then. He could only do so 
the foHowing day if a reply was necessary. In one of 
the letters the writer had referred to Gandhiji’s conver- 
sation with Liaquatsaheb and said that what Liaquat- ~ 
saheb had told Gandhiji about Kathiawad was found 
to be'untrue. The friend had obviously not followed his 
subsequent speeches. He had spoken of Shri Shamaldas 
Gandhi's telegram wherein he had admitted what had 
happened and contradicted the very gross exaggerations. 
That very day Gandhiji had received a telegram from 
the Muslims who had wired to him earlier. They 
admitted that there had been much exaggeration in - 
their earlier telegram, and what had appeared about 
Kathiawad in Pakistan papers was incorrect. He warned 
the Muslim friends against exaggeration which would 
damage their case. What was the good of carrying on 
false propaganda in foreign countries? They could not 
save the victims in question. The utmost that they 
could do was to punish the guilty Dominion after the 
fact. The proper thing was to trust truth 0 SOMATA 
untruth, which evil was. 

Ganghiji told the audience that he was making no 
appointments from the 6th to 13th December. The 
reason was that the Kasturba Trust, the Talimi Sangh, 
the Charkha Sangh and the A.I.V.I. A. were all 
holding meetings in Delhi during those days arid Gandhiji 
wanted to be free for them as far as possible. 


CONTROLS 

Control on cloth and food would soon go, he hoped. 
What was their duty after that? He expected the 
kisans to bring forth all the grain that they had stored, 
and he expected the merchants not to indulge in pro- 
fiteering, so that the Government and the people and 
the permanent service might cease ‘to feel uneasy. Today 
there was apprehension in their mind. He hoped these 
fears would be falsified and that the blackmarket 
nuisance would abate, if it did not disappear altogether. 


If there was some shortage, the people would auto- 


matically exercise self-control, so that no one need starve. : 
The people’s government could not shoot all profiteers. 
In democracy the people’s will must rule and if the 
people of India had fallen so low that they would not 
do the right thing, he did not know that the present 
Government should hold office. But his hope was that 
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with the removal of the control, the situation would 
improve all round. It would be a negation of democracy 
if the Government did everything and the people did 
nothing or thwarted the former. There was no reason 
why the Risans could not grow moro food with proper 
guidance. If the Food Department would concentrate on 
ways and means of increasing production, he was sure 
there wonld be no food shortage. 

As for cloth control, Gandhiji had no misgivings. No 
one had suggested that there was not enough cotton 
~ in India. In addition to the mills they had ample man- 
power in India to spin cotton and weave the hand-spun 
yarn. If the millions took to hand-spinning and the 
weavers wove hand-spun yarn, there need be no cloth 
shortage even if all the mills, somehow or other, had 
to close down. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 6-12-'47 
CONDITION OF NEIGHBOURLINESS 

The bhajan and the Ramadhun in the prayers this 
evening were sung by Shrimati Subbalakshmi, the 
famous singer from South India. Gandhiji commended 
her for the sweetness of her voice. He said that during 
prayers one must lose oneself in Kama. 

He then apologized for taking more than fifteen 


minutes over his speech the previous evening. He hoped 


to be stricter thenceforth. 


Ganduiis. then referred to a letter received by int 
the day before in which the writer had warned him 
against the treachery of Pakistan. It was Pakistan that 
had started the mischief. The Hindus-and the Sikhs 
had merely retaliated. Even if they stopped retaliating, 
Pakistan was not going to mend its ways. The property 
left behind by the Hindus and the Sikhs was lost by 
them for good. Gandhiji did not agree with this view. 
He had said that he would not rest until every Hindu 
and Sikh had returned to his home with safety and 
honour. Siniilarly, he wanted to see every Muslim 
return to his home in the Union. The dead could not 
be brought back to life nor could the palatial 
buildings that had been burnt be restored by any 
Government. He would be content if what was left 
was returned with the land to the rightful owners. 
The Hindu and the Sikh houses and lands occupied by 
the Muslims in Lahore, Lyallpur and other places in 
Pakistan had to be vacated. And that was bound to 
happen soon if the Hindus and the Sikhs in the Union 
behaved correctly. Man was made in the image of God, 
but he was capable of making mistakes. If, however, 
he corrected his mistakes, the divine in him could 
restore him. That was what he hoped and longed for. 
The majority community in both the Dominions had 
to repent for their evil deeds and ask the forgiveness 
‘of the minority community. They would then become 
good neighbours instead of being enemies they had 
become. They had won their independence through 
means that were above board. The world had comple- 
mented them for so doing. Let them maintain their 


independence in the same way. If they said goodbye © 


‘to goodness, they would not be able to keep their 
independence. People told him that the A. I. C. C. 
resolution about the return of the Hindus, the Sikhs and 
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the Muslims to their respective homes was idle talk. He 
did not believe that this was so. If the people of India 
had lost their sanity for a while, it did not mean that 
they would remain insane for ever. He had made 


Delhi.the test case. If he failed here, he could not 
hope for success elsewhere. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 7-12-’47 
ABDUCTED WOMEN : 
Speaking after prayers, Gandhiji referred to the 
subject of abducted women. Some Hindu women 
workers from the Union had gone to Lahore to attend a 
conference with Muslim women. Raja Gaznafarali and 
some others were present. [t was said that 25,000 Hindu 
and Sikh women had been abducted in Pakistan and 
12,000 Muslim women were: abducted in the Eastern 
Punjab. Some said that the figures were not quite so 
high. For him, Gandhiji said, even a single abduction 
was bad enough. How could man stoop so low? The 
lowest figure, i. e. 12,000 for either province was high 
enough. The conference agreed that all these women 
must be rescued and restored to their families. Raja 
Gaznafarali had said that both the Dominions had 
been disgraced by this episode. Who did more evil and 
who started it, were irrelevant questions when both 
the parties were agreed that these women should be 


returned. The important thing was how ‘the evil was 
to be undone. 


Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru and Shrimati Mridula 
Sarabhai had given him a brief account of the work of 
the conference. They suggested that same women were 
to go to Pakistan and some to the East Punjab and do 
the rescue work with the help of the police and the 
military. In his (Gandhiji’s) opinion this method would 
not succeed. It was said that in some places some of 
the abducted women did not wish to return. They had 
changed their religion and were married. He did not 
believe it. Such marriages and such conversions must 
be considered null and void. It was the duty of the 
two Governments to see that each one of these women 
was restored to her family. The families should receive 


them with open arms. To ostracize them for having 
fallen into evil hands was inexcusable cruelty. - 


25,000 women must have been abducted by at least 
an equal number of men. Were they all goondas ? Gandhiji 
discredited the hypothesis. They were men passing 
as good who had disgraced themselves. They had lost 
their balance and all sense of propriety. Public opinion 
had to be created in favour of restoration. The two 
Governments should stake their all on the rescue of 
these women. “They could ask for the help of other 
individuals or organizations. But the task was so big 
that none but the Governments could tackle it. 
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WHO SHOULD BE PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNORS ? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The following is a free translation of Principal 
- Sreeman Narain Aggarwal's letter in Hindustani 
— from Wardha: 


" “In the Constitution that is being framed by 
= the Constituent Assembly, there is to be provi- 
tf sion for the election of provincial governors by 
= the majority of voters under the adult franchise 
a system. From this one is entitled to infer that 
ey as a rule, the nominees of the Congress Parlia- 


ae mentary Board will be elected. The Chief Miniter 
of the province will also be of the Congress 


rd party. Commonsense dictates that the provincial 
= Governor must be above the party politics of 
2 the province concerned, or above being unduly 
of influenced by the Chief Minister or above fric- 
a tion between himself and his Chief Minister. 

“In my opinion there is no necessity for a 


Governor. The Chief Minister should be able 
to take his place and people’s money to the 
tune of Rs. 5,500 per month for the sinecure of 
the Governor will be saved. Nevertheless, no 
provincial Governor should belong to his own 
province. — ; 


“Moreover, in this way the expense and 
wotry of an election by the majority of the 
adult population will be saved. Will it not be 
proper and better for the President of the Union 
to select Governors satisfying the reasonable 
test above suggested ? Such Governors will surely 
raise the tone of the public life of the provinces 
governed by them. It is worthy of note that the 
present Governors have been appointed by the 
Central Cabinet of the Union on the above 
basis and, therefore, their influence on their 
provinces has been wholesome. I fear that if the 


Governors are elected as threatened under the’ 


forthcoming Constitution, their influence is like- 
ly to be unwholesome. 


“Further, the Constitution as foreshadowed 
makes no mention of the village panchayats 
being the foundation of the progressive decen- 
tralization in the place of the old hunger for 
centralization. There are other such defects 
which one can profitably point out, but I have 
no right or desire to enter into an elaborate 
criticism of our seasoned leaders. I have but 
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ventured to draw your attention to the defects 
which have appeared to me and demand your 
guidance.” 


There is much to be said in favour of the 
argument advanced by Principal Aggarwal about the 
appointment of provincial Governors. -I must con- 
fess that I have not been able to follow the pro- 
ceedings of the Constituent Assembly. I do not 
know the context in which the proposal under 
discussion has been made. But, examined in isolation, 
the criticism appears irresistable, with the exception 
that much as I would like to spare every pice of 
the public treasury, it would be bad economy to 
do away with provincial Governors and regard Chief 
Ministers as a perfect equivalent. Whilst I would 
resent much power of interference to be given to 
Governors, I do not think that they should be mere 
figure-heads. They should have enough power en- 
abling them to influence ministerial policy for the 
better. In their detached position they would be 
able to see things in their proper perspective and 
thus prevent mistakes by their Cabinets. Theirs 
must be an all-pervasive moral influence in their 
provinces. 


Principal Aggarwal says that there is no men- 
tion or direction about village panchayats and 
decentralization in the foreshadowed Constitution. 
It is certainly an omission calling for immediate . 
attention if our independence is to reflect the 
people's voice. The greater the power of the 
panchayats, the better for the people. Moreover, 
panchayats to be effective and efficient, the level 
of people's education has to be considerably raised. 
I do not conceive the increase in the power of 
the people in military, but in moral terms. Naturally, 
I swear by Naee Talim in this connection. 


New Delhi, 11-12-'47 


Never Dangerous 


When it is relevant, truth has to be uttered, 
however unpleasant it may be. Irrelevance is always 
untruth and should never be uttered. Misdeeds of 
the Hindus in the Union have to be ‘proclaimed 
by the Hindus from the housetop, if those of the 
Muslims in Pakistan are to be arrested or stopped. 
Confession of one’s guilt purifies and uplifts. Its 
suppression is degrading and should always be 
avoided. | . 


New Delhi, 13-12-’47 M. K. G. 
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‘INTELLECTUAL’ CONTENT OF 
THE.‘ TARLI’ 


An Education officer of the Government of 
India writes in reference to my last article in the 
Harijan entitled Work as Education : 

“What I am anxious to know is how the boys 
in question learnt their geography, history, languages, 
mathematics, etc. through carding, spinning and 
weaving.” 


This is by no means only the officer’s difficulty. 
Every time a visitor, whether he be an educationist 
or a layman comes to our institution, this is the 
first and very often the only question he inveri- 
ably asks. : 

The question seems to betray bookish pre-occu- 
pation. Do they regard the imparting of knowledge 
of these subjects as the alpha and omega of educa- 
tion? Hardly anybody seems even to suspect that 
craft may be teaching something much more impor- 
tant than these subjects. The aim of education is 
not to stuff the student with the knowledge of the 
‘respectable’ subjects but to stimulate his various 
faculties and enable him to seek the path of right 
living. In this process knowledge comes as an aid. 
But it is only an aid, never the end. Even then, 
it is not the amount of knowledge that matters, it 
is its quality, the way in ‘which it is imparted. The 
right method of imparting knowledge, I have already 
dealt with in an article entitled Methodology of 
Nayee Talim, published in the January, 1947 issue 
of Educational India. : 


The above question also implies scepticism about 
the potentialities of correlation in craft work, so 
long the pre-occupation solely of the lowest and 
the most uneducated classes. A doubt naturally 
arises in the mind: How can such things be the 
means of the highest education? This doubt, I 
hope, will disappear after the following account of 
the subjects that can be taught through thé takli, 
which is one of the simplest instruments: con- 
sisting only of an iron rod and a brass disc. I will 
take subject by subject, and show how through 
this insignificant little thing we can enter the 
“Penetralium of the Mystery” in each case. 


LANGUAGE 


I shall first deal with language. Language con- 
sists of words and sentences which denote things 
and actions. They obviously are involved in any 
process. The advantage of learning them in connec- 
tion with craft work or any other work that is 
actually done is that having a basis in the child's 


concrete experience they get more firmly fixed in 
the child’s mind. 


ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY 


- Arithmetic and Geometry’ come next. Numbers 
and the Four Simple Rules automatically come in 
when there are a number of taklis distributed among 
a number of children. In connection with the problem 
as'to what should be the shape of the cardboard 
piece on which the takli revalves, and as to why 
the takli should revolve in the centre of that piece, 
we can teach: What is an angle? What are acute, 
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obtuse and right angles? The definitions of point, 
line, perpendicular and diagonals come in. We can 
learn how to find the area of a rectangle, the area 
of a right-angled, an obtuse-angled and an acute- 
angled triangle, and other allied problems. In con- 
nection with the constfuction and nature of the 
iron rod we can learn definitions of point, line, axis, 
cylinder, cross-section, circle, centre, circumference 
and radius, and also how to find the area and cir- 
cumference of a circle and volume of a cylinder. 
Thought on the circular nature of the disc ‘and 
the rod brings us to the definition of curve, sector 
and tangent, and to the method of finding the 
area and circumference of a circle involving frac- 
tions. The study of the box in which the takli is 
kept leads us to the study of the method of finding 
the volume of a cuboid, the solid matter in a 
hollow cuboid, etc. The question of the shape of 
the cone of yarn leads us to study as to how to 


find the area of the curved ‘surface of a cone and 
its volume. 
PHYSICS 


Let us now take physics —a sufficiently fright- 
ening name to simple village folk. The fact that 
the takli is a small machine leads us to the defi- 
nitions of ‘Machine’ and ‘Mechanics’. How does a 
takli revolve? This question leads us to study 
Newton’s First Law of Motion, definitions of Matter 
and Force, the three factors involved in Force, repre- 
sentation of Force, Speed and Velocity, Centripetal 
and Centrifugal Forces, Motion — linear and 
circular, the measurements of these two forms of 
Motion, and the Moment of a Couple. Why does 
a takli stop? In answering this we come across 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation, Parallel Forces and 
their Resultant, Axis; Action and Reaction of the 
surface of the earth— Newton’s Third Law of 
Motion ; Acceleration and Retardation (in connection 
with changing speed) and their-representation ; 
Momentum and change of Momentum — Newton’s 
Second Law of Motion: and Elasticity (in connection 


with the tendency of the fibres to unwind them- 
selves). 


Again the search for the reason as to why the 
takli does not fall down while revolving leads us 
to the realm of Equilibrium — stable and unstable, 
and the Centre of Gravity. The reason for the 
circular nature of the disc and the cylindrical nature 
of the rod leads us to study Friction and Newton’s 
Second Law of Motion. The answer as to why the 
disc is heavy brings in Momentum and Newton’s 
Third Law of Motion: Elasticity comes in when 
we ask ourselves why the rod is of iron while the 
piece on which the takli revolves is made of card- 
board. Study of the relation of the weight and 
volume of the rod, of the brass disc, and of the 
takli as a whole leads us to definitions of Mass, 
Weight, Density and Specific Gravity; and to the 


method of finding out Specific Gravity and the 
Principle of Archimedes. 


CHEMISTRY 
Nor is Chemistry too sacrosanct for the 
depredations of the little takli. The rod is made of 
iron. The disc 1s made of brass, an alloy of copper 
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with zinc. Definitions of elements, mixtures and 
compounds, naturally come in. So do definitions of 
metals and non-metals and the properties of the 
three metals mentioned above. Why does the rod 
rust ? The question leads us to study Oxidation, 
Chemical and Physical changes, Elements and 
Compounds, Atoms and Molecules, and formulae of 
Compounds. What is the greenish thing formed on 
the brass disc ? This brings us to Hydrogen Sulphide 
and its action on- copper. A rough idea of the 
manufacture of the metals mentioned above can, 
of course, be given in this connection. 


GEOGRAPHY 

The natural-desire to know the places in the 
world, and especially in India, where the above 
metals are found, brings us to the realm of 
Geography. Again the query as to where the 
different types of the takli are or were found brings 


-us to the geographical location of many places. 


ECONOMICS, HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 
Economics, History and Sociology also come in 
to help us in understanding the problems of this 
little but mighty instrument. The question naturally 


arises as to why we use the takli and other simple 


instruments when we can command the service of 
huge factories. Again, why do we prefer the tabli 
even to the spinning wheel? These questions 
stimulate us to think over the extreme poverty of 
the country, the exploitation of the weaker nations 
by the imperialist countries, the incompatibility of 
universal democracy and individual freedom with 
the industrialization of the whole world, the 
economics of decentralization and self-sufficiency, 
and hence the necessity of cheap and simple methods 
of production. The takli is to be preferred to the 
spinning wheel for it is simpler, cheaper and hence 
can reach the millions much more easily. Again 
the study of the materials used in the takli naturally 
leads one to find out the economic position of 
India regarding the metals used, the trade in these 
metals and its economics. The history of the takli, 
its changing forms, its survival in Bihar and other 
places, would by themselves form an interesting 
chapter. Again many lessons in practical sociology 
such as cleanliness, time-sense, co-operation etc. can 
be given through craft work as explained in my 
last article Work as Education referred to above. 
PHYSIOLOGY 

Even Physiology comes in when we study the 
various postures or asans taken up in plying the 
takli. In order to find out the most convenient 
asan we must study the form which the skeleton 
adopts in each asan. The different positions of the 


Jeg and the arm muscles will also come in, and 
-along with it their structure and manner of move- 


ment. Again, spinning involves the co-ordination of 
various muscles, which brings us to nerve-control. 
Reflex action and its seat, the Spinal Cord, explain 
the common phenomenon of the automatic spinning 
after some practice. The problem as to how to look 
at the thread being drawn out without injuring the 
eye leads us to study the structure of the eye, 
refraction, effect of winking etc, 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology comes in when we study the effect on 
the mind of the rhythm and harmony involved in 
spinning, spinning as occupational therapy, and effects 
of the disturbance of the mind on the thread and 
vice versa. Training of the mind through the proper 
organization of craft work brings us to the realm 
of practical psychology. Again psychology of group 
spinning opens out other interesting fields for study. 

The above by no means exhausts the richness 
of ‘the magical thing called the takli which we 
have been accustomed to look down upon with 
contempt. It is, however, sufficient, to indicate that 
we can enter the realm of the ‘ highest’ éducation 
through the medium of the craft of cloth production, 
especially if it is taken in its entirety from the 
production .of raw cotton to the finished cloth. 

New Delhi, 20-11-47 DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR 


DEMOCRATIZE OUR RAILWAYS 


Our railways are still a stern reminder of the 
bad old days when the common man contributed 
the largest share of their revenue and yet received 
the least possible attention at their hands. As 
Leonand Woolf informs us (The Modern State 
edited by Mary Adams, Allen and Unwin, p. 46), 
as late as 1900 the third-class passenger in England 
was badly off like his compeer in India. “ The first- 
class passenger on the railway was fiven a very 
comfortable seat; the second-class passenger was 
given a fairly comfortable seat; the third-class pas- 
senger was given a kind of wooden cattle-truck with 
an intolerably uncomfortable seat.’ But then the 
democratic idea of equality was applied to railway 
travelling in England with a result, which is thus 
described by Mr. Woolf: “ Today the second-class 
passenger has practically disappeared; he has been 
squeezed out of existence by democracy. And the 
third-class carriage is very nearly as comfortable 
as the first.” 

We do not know what are the present plans 
of our Minister in charge of Railways. But is it 
too much to hope that before the end of 1948 
something perceptible will have been done to relieve 
the terrible overcrowding in third-class carriages by 
increasing the number of trains per day and the 
number of bogies attached per train? Whether 
this is possible or not we do not know. If it is 
not, will it be possible to educate the passengers 
to refrain from overcrowding and’ to observe the 
necessary rules of corporate cleanliness? V.G. D. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MERGER 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


Merger, as used here, has-no legal significance. 
People of some States in the Deccan Union are 
reported to have expressed an intense desire for 
the extinction of their princely houses and their 
absorption in théir provinces. This has been described 
as merging in British India (as it was called during 
British rule), as distinguished from Princely India 
or States. 

In a society based on non-violence, there should 
be no impatient destruction compassed by man of 
another, for, every evil-doer, unless he mends his 
ways, is bound to destroy himself. Evil can never 
be “self-existent. Therefore, the Congress policy 
has always been to mend princely rule, not to end 
it, and to induce the princes to become trustees and 
servants in reality of their people. In pursuance 
of that policy the Congress Government has tried 
and in the main succeeded in inducing the States 


_ to accede to the Union instead of planning the 


destruction of princely rule and absorption of their 
States as an integral part of the Union provinces 
concerned. Therefore, merger can take place only 
under two conditions, viz. if the misrule of a particular 
prince is self-evident and is irremediable, the people 
will have the right, as it will be their duty, to 
seek absorption or merger in their province. The 
second condition would be when a prince and the 
people of his State both desire merger. It is 
suggested that any one State or its people, whether 
powerful or insignificant, should not seek’ merger 
unless all the States or the majority desire it. I do 
not think so. Misrule cannot wait to be ended 
before there is equal misrule in other States. Nor 
can a prince, who does not wish for any princely 
power be expected or be made to wait till the 
other princes are ready. Each case will have to be 
decided on its merits by the Central Government. 
New Delhi, 13-12-’47 
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SPINNING STILL! 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A correspondent writes: 

“T and the members of my family have been 
regular spinners and wearers of khadi. Now 
that we have got our freedom, do you still 
contend that we should spin and wear khadi?” 


This is a strange question. Nevertheless, it 
represents the condition of many people. Such 
persons evidently took to the spinning wheel and 
khadi merely mechanically and as one of the means 
of attaining freedom. These friends forget that 
freedom was not mere removal of the foreign yoke, 
though it was the first essential. Khadi represents 
and represented a way of life based on non-violence. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is my opinion that practical 
disappearance of khadi and non-violence shows that 
the main implication of khadi was not grasped by 
us during all these years. Hence, the tragedy we 
witness of fratricidal strife and the lawlessness on 
many sides. I have no doubt that spinning and 
weaving of khadi are more important than ever if 
we are to have freedom that is to be instinctively 
felt by the masses of the villagers of India. That 
is the Kingdom of God on earth. Through khadi 
we were struggling to establish the supremacy of — 
man in the place of the supremacy of power-driven 
machine overhim. Through khadi we were striving 
for equali y of all. men and women in the place 
of the gross inequality to be witnessed today. We 
were striving to attain subservience of capital under 
labour in the place of the insolent triumph of 
capital over labour. Unless, therefore, all the effort 
made during the past thirty years in India was a 
retrograde step, hand-spinning and all it implies 
must be prosecuted with much greater vigour and 
far greater intelligence than hitherto. 

New Delhi, 13-12-’47 
QUESTION BOX 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Q. Why does Gandhiji resort to a fast when he 
faces extreme difficulties? What is the effect of 
this action on the life of the public of India? . 

A. Such a question has been put to me before 
but never, perhaps, precisely in the same terms. The 
answer, however, is easy. It is the last weapon in 


‘the armoury of the votary of ahimsa. When human 


ingenuity fails, the votary fasts. This fasting 
quickens the spirit of prayer, that is to say, the fasting 
is a spiritual act and, therefore, addressed to God. 
The effect of such action on the life of the people 
is that when the person fasting is at all known to. 
them their sleeping conscience is awakened. But there 
is the danger that the people through mistaken: 
sympathy may act against their will in order to save 
the life of the loved one. This danger has got to 
be faced. One ought not to be deterred from 
right action when one is sure of the rightness. 
It can but promote circumspection. Such a fast is 
undertaken in obedience to the dictates of the 
inner voice and, therefore, prevents haste. 

New Delhi, 10-12-'47 | 
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Birla House, New Delhi, 8-12-'47. 
A Mustim Society’s WARNING 
A Muslim society warns me against accepting any 
statement whether from Muslim sources or non-Muslim 
ones and entering upon argument. The better course is to 
verify them and then act. The society further proceeds 
to advise me that I should go to Kathiawad and see 


ae things for myself. This, I have already said, I cannot 


= do today. I must attend to my duty in Delhi and 


roundabout. Theso advisers forget, too, that by the 
friendly method I adopted I have a definite withdrawal 


+ to the extent necessary from the very parties who had 


complained. The moral is that where there is pursuit 
of truth for its own sake, the result is always happy 


_ as has been verified in innumefable cases. Patience and 


__ perseverancé are essential in any such search, 


DOLEFUL LETTER FROM SIND 
Doleful letters continne to come from Sind. The 
latest from Karachi says that there are practically no 


' murders, but there is no life of self-respect for tho 
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4 Hindus. Thus, Muslims from the Union enter your 
_ house whenever they like and calmly declare that they 


have come to occupy it. They have no authority. Yot, 
you dare not say no. Such instances are not rare. The 
Karachi of a few months ago has become a dream. 
This is the substance of a long letter which I hold to 
be trustworthy. This betokens anarchy. This kind of 


treatment is what may be called killing by inches and 
at the same time killing the soul also. I would plead 


with the Pakistan authorities to arrest this lawlessness. 


‘It is an unhealthy growth, the sooner removed the better. 


CONTROLS AGAIN 
Sugar control has gone and control on cereals, pulses 
and cloth will go. The object of the removal is not to 
lower the prices at a bound, it is to return to normal 
life. Superimposed control is bad any day. It is worse 
in this country in that we are a nation of millions 
spread over a large area 1,900 miles long and 1,500 


- broad. I need not take into account the division of the 


country. We are not a military nation and we grow or 


can grow our own foodstuffs and enough cotton for our 


requirements. When this control is removed, the nation 
will breathe free, it will have the right to make mistakes. 
This ancient method, of progressing by making mistakes 
and correcting them, is the proper way. Keep a child 
in cotton wools and stunt it or kill it. If you will let 
it develop into a robust man, you will expose his body 
to all weathers, teaching him how to defy them. 
Precisely in the same manner, a government worth the 
name has to show the nation how to face deficits, bad 


weathers and other handicaps of life through its own 


collective effort instead of its being effortlessly helped 
to live anyhow. 
MEANING OF DECONTROL 
Thus considered decontrol means that tlie business 
of foresight is transferred from the few members of 
the Government to the millions composing the nation. 
The Government will have new tasks to perform 


towards the nation so as to enable it to discharge the ~ 


duty devolved upon it. Methods of transport have to 
be put in order, and those of growing more food have to 
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be brought home tothe people and to that end the agri- 
cultural department has to learn how to serve the 
small grower rather than the capitalist grower. The 
Government has on the one hand to trust all arms of 
the nation as well as to watch and check their move- 
ment, regard being had always to the interest hitherto 
neglected of the ‘small grower, ‘who represents the 
largest majority of the millions. Ho is the consumer 
of his own crops reserving a small percentage for the 
mere consumer who, in exchange for the food stuffs he 
gets, gives cash for buying the other necessaries of life. 
Control has meant less 
‘he would otherwise command from the open market. 
Hence, to the extent that he gets a higher price, the 
prices of food must rise. These, the consumer will not 
grudge. The Government. has to see that in the new 
se6 up the whole of the percentage in the rise of prices 
"goes to the grower. This has to be made clear to the 
public from day to day or week to week as the case 
may be. The wealthy factory owners or middlemen 
have to work in co-operation with and in subordination 
to the Government. I understand that the process is 
going on. There should be perfect co-ordination among 
these few men or corporations who have hitherto 
exploited the poor for their selfish purpose and have 
not hesitated to enter into unhealthy rivalry among 
themselves. This has to go especially in the case of 
food and cloth where the profit motive is to be wholly 
absent. Any successful attempt at adding to their profit 
owing to decontrol will defeat its purpose. Let us hope 
that these monied interests will rise to the occasion. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 9-12-'47 
THEIR CHANGE 
In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to a 
newspaper report saying that Sardar Patel and he 
were going to Pilani for change of air. ‘Neither Sardar 
Patel nor he had any time for such a change. Their 
change consisted in getting rest at night. But he had 
no right to speak for fhe Sardar, who might seek a 
quiet place for giving himself cessation from interviews 
and office work. For himself, he had no cares of office 
and he had vowed to do or die in and about Delhi. 
Ho had heard too that elaborate preparations were 
being made in Delhi for sending all kinds of provisions 
for them. This was fantastically false. The report 
about Pilani, he saw in the papers. Why they did 
not verify the report from the Sardar or him, he did 
not know. 
WORSE THAN MURDER 
Gandhiji next referred to a Sindhi friend’s letter. 
Some days back he had referred to the letter of a 
doctor from Sind describing the hardships of the Harijans 
in Sind. The letter said that the doctor had been put 
under arrest and that several other workers were also 
arrested, though not with the doctor. The idea, it was 
said, was not to let anyone, who could speak for the 
Harijans, be free in Sind. It was a terrible state of 


affairs. He warned the Pakistan Government that such _ 


treatment was bound to drive away all workers. It was 
worse than outright murder. 
A WorRD To KASTURBA WORKERS 
Referring to his own talk to the women workers 
of the Kasturba Trust that afternoon, he said that the 


payment to the grower than ~ 
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Trust was meant for the service of women and children 
in the villages of India. The workers had been mostly 
drawn from the cities. The cities uptil now had exploi- 
ted the villages. The right thing would be that the 
cities should be there to be oxploited for the villages. 
But today the capitalists brought raw matorials from 
the villages and used them to make money. If these 
sevikas wanted to serve the villages, they had _ to 
become villagers at heart. They had to cease to be 
city-minded. They should take to the villages the good 
things of the cities, as for instance cleanliness and 
sanitation, but even those had to be given a rural garb. 


Then alone they would be able to check the exploi- 


tation of the villages and improve the lot of women 


and children there. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 10-12-'47 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHARKHA 


In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji talked about 
the Charkha Sangh. Hé had gone to the Harijan 
Nivas to attend the meeting of the Charkha Sangh 
the day before and the Talimi Sangh that day. The 
Charkha Sangh stood for the propagation of the 
charkha and what it stood for, i. e. ahimsa. It taught 
and encouraged people to produce their own cloth. It 
taught all the processes beginning from the _ ginning, 
slivering and spinning of cotton to the preparation of 
cloth. If the people did that, they would be benefitted 
in two ways. They would save the money spent in 
buying cloth and they would utilize their time in an 
artistic handicraft. He had said already that to suffer 
from shortage of cloth in India was 
The Charkha Sangh had, succeeded in distributing a 
few crores of rupees among the poor villagers against 
useful work, but it had not succeeded in making the 
message of the charkha popular among the seven lakhs 
villages of India. If all these villages had htmmed 
with the charkha, the world and they would never 
have witnessed the tragic scenes that were happening. 
The villages would have been happy busy hives. But 
today people thought only in terms of the mills in 
which only a few could work. The interest of monied 
men came before those of the masses. He had no 
-quarrel with the former. He was staying with one. 
But their ways and his ways were different. Everyone 
talked of serving the poor. The socialists talked of 
the rule of the masses. The socialist revolution and 
socialization of big industry might come in its time, 
but today even they should work for the ¢tharkha 
and all it implied. They should tell the people to 
become self-sufficient at least in clothing. 

CHARKHA AND COMMUNAL HARMONY 

Continuing Gandhiji said that he had been working 
to that end for more than thirty years. He had called 
the charkha the symbol of non-violence. If the 
message of the charkha had spread, there would be 
no talk of turning out the Muslims. Large numbers had 
left Delhi. There was talk about turning out the rest. 
Would the Hindus go and live in their mosques? That 
would be the ruin of Hinduism. 


. LIVE AND LET Live 


News had come from Ajmer that a large number 
‘of Muslims had been scared away. Out of the 
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remaining, some had ‘been killed and the poison was 
spreading to the villages. There was a big Dargah at 
Ajmer where the Hindus and the Muslims both 
offered worship. Had they gone mad now? Gandhiji 
wanted them all to pray for good sense.to prevail. In 
their efforts to kill or turn out the Muslims, they 
would kill Hinduism. Similarly, the Muslims would kill 
Islam by wiping out the Hindus and the Sikhs’ from 
Pakistan. The only way to live was to let live. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 11-12-47 

THE VERSE FROM THE QURAN 

Before the prayers started a member of the audience 
stood up and requested Gandhiji to explain the meaning 
of the verse from the Quran that was recited in the 
prayers. Gandhiji did that in his post-prayer speech. 
In the verse the devotee called upon Allah, the All 
Merciful to save him from the clutches of the accursed 
Satan. He was the Lord of the Day of Judgement. Allah 
was one. He had no son and was not the son of anyone. 
In the end was the prayer that He might lead the ~ 
devotee on the path trodden by those who were blessed 
with His grace. 

They might ask him why the Muslims did the deeds 
that went contrary to the above teaching. He asked 
them in return: did the Christians live up to the message 
of the Bible or the Hindus up to the message of the 
Upanishads ? All Muslims were not bad and all Hindus, 
were not good. : 

ASSURANCE OF MUSLIM PEACE MISSION 

Four Muslim friends of the U. P. had been to the 
West Punjab on a peace mission. They had come 
to see Gandhiji in the morning and told him that the 
Hindus could go and live in Lahore in safety. They 
would accompany them and would lay down their 
lives before a hair of their heads was touched. Gandhiji 
asked them to write down what they had said so that 
he could read it to the meeting. They wrote and gave 
him the following letter : 

“The U.P. Peace Mission has twice toured in the 
West Punjab. They spent one month there on the 
first occasion and one week on the second. Conditions 
are much better now and the Government and the 
people are both trying to establish peace. 

1. The West Punjab Government wishes that the 
non-Muslims living there should continue to do so 
and those that have left should return. . 

2. The Government has issued instructions that 
the property of those non-Muslims who come back 
should be returned to them. 

3. Those non-Muslims who return to the West 
Punjab should be given full protection and facilities 
for carrying on their business. 

4. If in spite of all their efforts any non-Muslim 
does not wish to return to the West Punjab, he has 

_ full right to sell or exchange his property. 

5. The Government is giving exemplary punish- 
ments to riot mongers and is taking all precautions 
against a repetition of the trouble. The Peace Mission 
has prepared the people and the Government to 
shoulder the responsibility of ensuring the safety of 
life, honour and property of the non-Muslims. The 
members of U. P. Peace Mission assure their non- 
Muslim brethren that they would accompany those 
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who wish to return to their homes and help to 


rehabilitate them. They would protect them with 


their lives and will not leave them till they feel 

sate. ”’ 

A Hindu had also given him a letter saying that 
he had stayed in Lahore throughout the riot. He was 
‘running a restaurant. He had an attendance of nearly 


one thousand a day. The Government was trying to 


suppress lawlessness. He requested the non-Muslims, 


~ who had left Lahore, to go back. 


Gandhiji said that if this was true, he would feel 
more than satisfied. But the statement of these friends 


_ had to be proved in action. He would set about secing 
_ what was possible to do in the matter. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 12-12-'47 
. HARDSHIPS OF THE REFUGEES 
A refugee had written to Gandhiji that in accor- 


= dance with what Gandhiji had said about the return 

_ of the non-Muslims to Pakistan the previous evening, 
: he would like to go back as early as possible. In the 
= Union no one cared for the refugees and the refugees 


- were being subjected to great hardships. 
_ agreed that the refugees were being subjected to great 
- hardships and that in spite of all the efforts of the 


that Sardar Vallabhbhai 


Gandhiji 


Union Government to help them. It must be remem- 


. bered that the task was so colossal that the best of 
_ governments would be hard put to it to cope with it 


wholly to the satisfaction of everyone. He was, however, 
not prepared to advise anyone to return to Pakistan 


q today. He would have to verify the statement of the 


Peace Mission and then to see what suitable arrange- 


gq ments could be made for the return of those who wished 


to go back. 
THE OTHER SIDE : 
Gandhiji next referred.to two angry letters that had 
come to him, one from Burma and the other from 
Bombay. They were frofn Muslims though the writers 
had chosen to remain anonymous. These friends insisted 
that the charges of atrocities which had been withdrawn 


_ by the Kathiawad Muslims were true. Gandhiji did not 


see how he could pay any serious attention to anony- 
mous letters. These friends should produce names, facts 
and figures in support of their charges and only then 
could Gandhiji ask the local authorities to inquire into 
them. 


A wire from Ajmer said that the disturbances there 
were not of the magnitude described and that the 
trouble had not been started by the Hindus. Ho 
mentioned this telegram merely to let them know that 
there were people holding a different view also. He did 
not know where the truth lay. 

Another friend had commented on his remark saying 
Patel had said that the 
expenditure on the renovation of the Somnath temple 
would not be met from the State treasury. The friend 
saw no reason why it should not be so met. Gandhiji 
believed that if the State spent money for such purposes 
for one community, it must also do so for the others. 
That would be wrong. 

HOOLIGANISM AT CALCUTTA 
Referring to the hooliganism at Calcutta, Gandhiji 
said that people seemed to have come to believe that 


they could get 


anything through violence. It was 
entirely wrong. In the past he had fasted as a protest 
against such violence even when it was directed against 
a foreign Government. Now that they had their own 
Government, was lawlessness to be tolerated ? People 
complainéd against Government measures +o suppress 
disorderly behaviour. He would have them understand 
that freedom’ could never mean exemption from punish- 
ment against offences. If there was anything which 
they considered unjust, they could agitate against it in 
& proper manner. Had they tried out peaceful means 
and found them wanting ? Their freedom was a baby 
of a little over three months. If they obstructed the 
Government in the reported fashion, it would become 
impossible for it properly to discharge its functions of 
supplying food and other amenities to the people. Did 
all this mean that Indians could be only destructive 
and that they were unfit for carrying out constructive 
policies ? The fight against the British Government 
was passive resistance, not violence. Now that 
they had their own Government, it was wrong to 
resort to methods which were taboo against the 
foreign Government. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 13-12-47 . 


MESSAGE OF THE CHARKHA 


In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to his 
discussions at the recent meeting of the Charkha 
Sangh at the Harijan Colony. Why had he laid so 
much emphasis on the charkha ? Years ago when he 
first started talking of the charkha, he did not know 
that it was still a living industry in the Punjab and 
some parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad. It was first 
thought of as a means of supplementing the income 
of the poor kisan and the village women. Later on he 
discovered the tremendous power hidden in _ the 
charkha. That power was the poWer of non-violence 
which could not be defeated by the mightiest military 
force. It was this realization which had made him 
call the wheel the symbol of non-violence. 


They all knew the history of the spinning wheel, 
the history of the Dacca Muslin and all its associations. , 
In those days the spinning wheel was the symbol of 
our slavery. The artisans had to work at the rate 
fixed by their masters and they could not say no. 
The same wheel, plied with the full consciousness of 
its potentialities, had become the symbol of freedom. 
If all men and women and children of age out of the 
forty crores of India plied the wheel, they would spin 
all the yarn required for weaving enough khadi for 
the use of the millions and save crores of rupees. But 
that was not of great consequence. The greatest thing 
he valued was the power generated by the co-operative 
effort of these forty crores of people. Was there any 
other occupation which could employ such numbers 
without exploiting anyone ? The mills could never do 
that. They could employ only a few lakhs leaving under 
partial or full unemployment the millions. In the past 


they had plied the wheel say, for his sake, but 


without understanding its full import. That was why 
the wheel was largely discarded. He wanted them to 
take to it now with deliberation and understanding, 
It meant freedom from exploitation. If it meant non- 
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violence, as ib did, it also meant a moral life. If they 
did that they would never discard it again, they would 
have no communal or other quarrels and they would 
become the harbingers" of peace for the whole world. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 14-12-47 * 


A FRIENDLY Act | 
In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
said that he had received from a member of the 
audience, as he was coming, a letter saying that a 
Muslim friend who, having to leave for Pakistan under 
pressure, had left with him his hard-earned savings, 
which he had converted into gold and silver. The 
writer had asked whether he (the speaker) could see to 
the gold and silver being sent to the owner. Gandhiji 
said that if the metals were sent to him with the 
name and address of the owner, he would gladly ask 
the authorities to trace the owner and send the property 
to him. 


NAYEE TALIM 


As was promised, he dealt with Nayee Talim as it came 
~next in the order in which the subjects were dealt 
with during his visits to the Harijan Nivas. Nayee Talim 
was only eight years old — not a long experience for an 
all India body dealing with such a subject as the 
education of the nation’ on a new basis. It was 
popularly and correctly described as education through 
handicrafts. This was part of the truth. The root of 
this new education went much deeper. It lay in the 
application of truth and love in every variety of human 
activity, whether in‘individual life or a corporate one. The 
notion of education through handicraft rose from the 
contemplation of truth and love permeating life’s 
activities. Love required that true education should be 
easily accessible to all, and should be of use to every 
villager in his daily life. Such education was not derived 
from nor did it depend upon books. It had no relation 
to sectional religion. If it could be called religious, it 
was universal religion from which all sectional religions 
were derived. Therefore, it was learnt from the Book 
of Life which cost nothing and which could not be 
taken away from one by any force on earth. The 
question then rose whether there were such teachers filled 
with truth and love and whether they could draw pupils 
who would care for truth and love in this unmoral 
age of disbelief. This question was to be answered by 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, the Chairman, and the Secretaries, 
Shri Aryanayakam and Shrimati Ashadevi. If they 
believed in truth and love not as a policy but as a life 
principle, he knew that the possession of these would 
act aS a magnet which would draw to itself the hardest 
human being. They should possess the qualities that were 
attributed to the steadfast man as described in the 
verses sung at the evening prayer. If they did not 
possess these attributes or if they abandoned the task 
undertaken by them, the eight years old infant must 
die. Of the three, the burden mostly fell on the Secreta- 
_ Ties. He could not claim that the infant Association had 
blossomed into an organization that. existed irrespective 
of eee be they even the organizers. 
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NOTES 


Its Deep Roots 
A: correspondent writes to the effect that 
‘“Hven after independence, the hold of the 
English language on the city people does not seem 
to have relaxed to any appreciable extent. In proof 
of his statement he cites the Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition held in Bombay, at which 
the opener’s speech was in English, the signboards 
were painted in English and the correspondence 
for the most part was conducted in English. The 
ration cards are in English, much to the annoyance 
of the general public, who cannot read English. Our 
leaders feel that their important pronouncements must 


be made in English without the slightest regard for 

the poor public.” 

This is a just complaint, demanding peremptory 
redress. The unfortunate inertia has to be thrown 


out before a visible change for the better takes 
place in this important matter. 


New Delhi, 10-12-'47 5 
A Right Step at last 

«At least one Provincial Government — Madras 
—seems to have awakened at last to the impor- 
tance of encouraging food crops and increasing the 
acreage under them as a practical measure of 
meeting the food shortage in- the country. The 


Government promises facilities in the way of supply 
of seeds and manures. | 3 


In order to prevent any increase in the acreage 


under commercial crops the Government will not . 
supply manures and fertilizers to such crops. 


Again, if any ryots divert their lands under 
paddy to crops like tobacco, cotton, groundnut, 


sugarcane etc., they will be disqualified for any 
assistance or facilities from the Government. 


Though these are but halting steps, we welcome 
them as being in the right direction. May we hope 
this is just the glimmer of the approaching dawn 
to an agricultural country based on self-sufficiency ? 


J. Gok. 


MK. G, 
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NOTES 

A Worthy Example ; 

Shri Dilkhush Divanji of Karadi fame reports 
the glorious death at his post of one of his staunch 
workers. The late Valjibhai was the nephew of 
Panchakaka, the famous farmer of Karadi, who 
took part in the No-Tax Campaign of Bardoli. He 
never wavered. He refuses even now to till his land 


-~or to pay the tax. He rightly says that there is no 
_ Swaraj of his dream so long as we need the police 
_ to guard our homes and the military to protect us 
- from ourselves. The 


deceased left a lucrative job 
and purely from a patriotic motive became a weaver. 
He proved worthy of his uncle and died in harness. 
No man can wish for a nobler death than Valjibhai's. 
It is to be wished that the weavers who were 
trained by him would multiply themselves. If India 
is to come to her own, she needs thousands of 
weavers who will weave nothing but hand-spun yarn 
and expects every man and woman and child above 
six years to spin good yarn daily for at least half an 
hour. Such is Divanji’s dream and Valjibhai died 


for its realization. 


Stock Grain in Villages 

* Shri Vaikunth Lallubhai Mehta writes to -say 
tat j in view of general decontrol it is imperative that 
there should be sufficient grain stocked in the 
hands, if possible, of the village, panchayats, not, for 
profiteering, but as an insurance! against scarcity 
_, whatever cause induced.’ His original letter‘is in 
Gujarati which I have’ reproduced | and “dealt with 

inthe. Gujarati columns. Here‘has been’ given’ the 
‘pith’ of his’ argument. I have always held that what+ 
‘ever may be said in favour: of cash’ payment of taxes, 
ts “inttoductiéfi fijuréd the ation t&’'the! extent 
that’ ‘the “system of ‘stocking grain ih” the’ villages 
wis ‘disturbed: The ‘conservation “of gtain “inthe 
‘villages #8” needed fot the reason already meéntiotied. 
'Thé ‘condition ‘always must be that the growers and 
dealers . must .not be greedy or ‘unscrupulous. When 
this, simple honesty becomes common, the consumer 
cannot be cheated. There is-no/question of high\or 
‘low prices when a nation’s economics are puton'a 
sound basis’ and whet! allepatties shave’ an income 
-eommenstrate with the expenditure required: forthe 
‘necessaries! of life. tow fo: pola ‘at 


“The Gates of Somnath? 
"Pandit Sundarlal has ed api: {0 ‘the Wye 


sstani’ columns arinteresting article onthe reputed 
gates of Somnaths'The curious’intst see’the original. 
The main point made by the writer is that the gates 
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which were taken away to Ghazni were never 
brought back as then stated. The gates were a 
fabrication and when the fraud was discovered the 
exhibition of the ‘gates’ never travelled beyond 
Agra. Pandit Sundarlalji is anxious that by an 
oversight the “fabrication might not be used in 
the projected renovation of the famous temple. 

New Delhi, 22-12-'47 SoeMaksG: 


GANDHIJ’S ADDRESS TO THE MEOS 


Addressing a gathering mainly of the Meos in the 
village of Jesarah in the Gurgaon Tehsil on 9-12-'47 
Gandhiji remarked that his voice was not so powerful 
as it once used to be. There was atime when whateyer 
he said was acted upon. If it had the original power, 
not a single Muslim should have found it necessary to 
migrate to Pakistan from the Indian Union ora. 
single Hindu or Sikh leave his hearth and home in 
Pakistan and seek asylum in the Indian Union.. What 
had taken place—the orgy of murder, arson, loot, 
abductions, forcible conversions and worse that they had 
witnessed — was, in his opinion, unmitigated barbarism. 
True, such things were not unknown before, but there 
was not that wholesale communal discrimination. Tales 
of such happenings had filled him with grief and 
shame. Even more shameful was the demolition and 
desecration of mosques, temples. and gurudwaras. Such 
madness, if it was bot arrested, — must spell ruin to 

Se ~ They were far from freedom 
while this madness aed Nie ets 
ey What was the remedy, Gandhiji | obatiined” us, 
had no. faith in the force ‘ot hayonets. te" could” only 
present. to them the weapon of non-violence: Rid 
provided an, nswer to every emergency and which “was 
invulnerable. It Ww as common to all. great ‘Yeligions — 
to Christignity- no ‘less than to Hinduism’ etc., but it 
had today -been reduced to a mere. ‘eopy-book © maxim 
by the votaries of religions and in practice they a 
followe d the jaw of the jungle. ‘lis’ might ‘be! Yoday a 
voice in the. wilderness, said Gandhiji,’ but he had’ 8 


ale violence —of ‘meeting: the ‘sae O “brute fore 
with power of he ape ee eee ag 
Gandhi i then, referred to the, r spreseniation.y whieh 
was read to him by 2% represéntiltive of the 008 th 
which had been catalogued their Seestiate® fot w high 
they. wanted redress. He had } P aged 8 hat. fetter, tai fi 


Prime “Minister ’ and the. g to id 
(Dr. Gopichand } to ie f em ‘what he pr Soto t 8d 
in, regard to. the Natious ries “set. forth in in if, Ait he 

could say “was that if an Gevernment cts ac 


ot ’ y 19: 
ier ‘guilty xi: misconduct, ‘he was sure, the Goyer : me 
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would not hesitate to take suitable action against 
him. No individual could be allowed to usurp the 
function of the Government atid expect a reshuffle of 
Government officers at his bidding. He was clear too 
that no conversion or marriage of a woman to a 
member of the opposite community could be recognized 
as valid on the plea of consent or free will. It was abuse 
of words to talk of free consent when terror reigned. 


He would feel happy, continued Gandhiji, if his 
words could bring some consolation to them in. their 
distress. Referring to the Meo refugees who had been 
driven out of the Alwar and Bharatpur States, Gandhiji 
remarked that he looked forward to the day when all 
enmities would be forgotten and all hatred buried 
underground and all those who had been driven away 
from their hearths and homes would return to them 
and resume their avocations in perfect security and 
peace as before. His heart would then dance with joy. 
He would never give up that hope so long as he lived. 
But he was free to confess that today conditions were 
not ripe for it. He was sure that their 
Government would not be remiss in discharging its 
duty in that respect, and the States would have to 
listen to the advice of the Union Government. The 
Instrument of Accession did not give to the rulers of 
the States the freedom to oppress their subjects. 
The rulers had to be trustees and servants of their 
subjects if they wanted to retain their status. 

Gandhiji concluded by giving a word of advice to 
the Meos. He had been told, he remarked, that the 
Meos were almost like criminal tribes. If the statement 
was correct, it called for an all out effort on their 
part to reform themselves. It should not be left to others 
to do the work of reclamation. He hoped that the 
Meos would not resent his advice, but take it in the 


spirit in which it was offered. To the Government he — 


would say that even if the allegation regarding the 
Meos was correct, that was no argument for sending 
them out into Pakistan. The Meos were subjects of the 
Indian Union and it was its duty to help them to 

reclaim themselves by providing them with facilities 
of education and establishing settlements for them 
to settle in. 

Dr. Gopichand, being next asked to address them a 
few words, said that it was not the policy of the Hast 
Punjab Government that a single Muslim sould leave 
his hearth and home and go out of the Indian Union. 


As a representative and servant of the people, he was 


bound to carry out their collective will. It was 
his duty to ensure equal protection to all the 
sections and communities in the State. 
them to return to their homes and resume their avoca- 
tions. They should till the land which was lying 
uneultivated and help grow more food. If anybody 
tried to molest them, the fact should be brought to the 
notice of the authorities who would give them due 
protection. As regards Government officers against wiom 
they had complaints, he would ask them to communi- 
cate the sarne to the authorities through the proper 
channels and to appeal to the higher authorities if 
they failed to get proper redress. He was sorry that 
he could not accept their suggestion that all officers 
who had been serving in their areas before should 
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summarily be transferred and other officers from the 
Ambala Division be brought in-to replace them. All 
officers of the Government were equally bound by their 
oath of loyalty to carry out faithfully the policy of the 
State and he could not discriminate against officers of 
any particular Division as such. All he could promise 
was that any officer who acted contrary to the policy 
of the Government would be suitably dealt with. As 
regards providing them with food and clothing, he had 
Deputy Commissioner to 
make adequate arrangements. He had further instructed 
the District authorities not to be guided merely by 


their officers, but to act in close co-operation with the 
representatives of the affected people. 
As regards those who wanted to return to the 


Bharatpur and Alwar States, from where they had been 
driven out, continued Shri Bhargava, the matter could 


only be dealt with through the agency of the Central 
Government. 
Finally, about the abducted women, he made a 


fervent appeal to those who held them, to return them 
to their respective guardians and relations. A committee 
had been formed to help recover such women and he 


would ask them to get into touch with it. He reiterated 
that no conversion would be recognized as valid by 


his Government on the plea of willing consent, con- 
sidering the circumstances prevailing atthe time when 
the conversions were made. He regarded such conversions 
worse than pete es were a negation of religion. 


PYARELAL 
GROWING OF HOT. WEATHER 
‘VEGETABLES 
= - Sige 5 ob fo 
3 5 5 ac 8 BS te eee 
ea BS 8. See 
iy 8 o a 5 ds o @ eo P. SA ‘ 
> 85 SAY LU Bree a ee eee 
6 4 i uU aS S$ us a Pare 
s y Race tiem ieee beck Bers 2 
& & = Ce ariel eg r= ‘Dob 
g 2, iste ree 
Rows Plants 
Bottle- 3-4 P. March- °5” 5-8 8 4 Mar. to 
gourd lbs July days _ Nov 
( Lauki or H. April- : 
ghia-kaddu) end May 
Remarks: Raised beds of width of 8’ are separated 


by furrows of 2’ width. The seed is sown on both 


sides of the furrows which are used for irrigating the 
vines. The vines spread on the raised beds. For early 
crop, the seed is sown in October and the vines are 
protected throughout the winter by some sort of thatches. 
Four to five seeds are sown at each hill and later 


thinned to one’ per hill. For individual gardens, sow in 


round beds about 3’ in diameter. If sown near wall of 
house, will climb over roof. , 


Red gourd 3-4 << -P\Feb:"toin 75 as so-Oe e June 

(Mitha- lbs July _ days onwards 

kaddu or H. March 

Sitaphal ) to June Pe e 
Remarks: The cultural details are the same as 


mentioned in case of bottle-gourd. Unlike the bottle- 
gourd, it is usually picked when fully ripe and ‘with 
penduncle (stem) on. It stores very well and can be 
had almost throughout the winter months and after 
June in the summer. a aes 

P. Mar.- eee 5-8 8 


Songe- 3-4 4’ May to 
gourd lbs July days Dec. 


(Kali tori : 
& Ghia-tort) | 
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Periatks Staking is necessary in case of second 
mt erop which should be done when the vines are 5 to 6 


inches high. 

Bitter- 3-4 iho WiareBS. oF (ode 8-10 25° 1’ May to 
= gourd lbs July days Sept. 
|. ( Karela) 


Remarks: The yegetable is grown for its bitter 
e _ immature fruit. The fruit assumes orange-red colour on 
Be pening and is not then fit for consumption as vege- 
; table. Staking is necessary for satisfactory yields. The 
_ bitterness of the skin is removed by means of common 
salt to render the fruit fit to be cooked or fried as a 


_ vegetable. | 
_Lady’s 16-20 P.Mar- °‘5” 5-6 202). Aptil 
finger lbs end July days ~ to Dec 
(Bhindi) — for early 
\ crop& H, Apr.- 

8-10 lbs mid- 

for late June 

crop 7 


Remarks: The pods should be picked when tender 
_ as they cook well only in this condition. Picking should 
i ® be done every second or third day. If the pods are allowed 
. to ripen, the plants stop producing them. 


3 - Musk- 3-4lbs P. Mid- << eg 5’ = May- ° 

« melon Jan. to days June 

_ (Kharbuza ) end March 

. Romarks : The crop needs hot and dry atmosphere 
during fipsning period to develop the high sugar 


. a content and fine flavour. The plant is killed even by 
- light frost. Four to five seeds are sown at one place 
_ on both sides of the furrow running through the raised 
_ beds. Tho plant and fruit must remain on dry land. 
_ Pick the rips fruits in the morning. Water should be 
applied in the evening if the crop is sown on flat. 


Long  3-4ibs P.Mid-. 5" 5-6 5 3° May- 
melon Feb. to days June 
. (Kakri) end Apr. 
a Remarks: It is a much hardier crop than melon. 


’ The fruit is eaten raw like cucumbers. When soft and 
' tender the fruit is covered with downy hair and is 
green in colour. 
_  Water- 3-4 


P. Mid- 5-6 ee June- 
melon lbs Jan. to end days July 
_ (Tarbuz) March 

Remarks: The cultivation of first crop of watermelon 


' is usually carried out in dry river beds, where the 
4 fruit attains large size and develops good quality. 


Tinda 3-4 P. Mid- oo i 6-12 5 3 2.June- 
/. lbs Feb. to April days July 
2. June-July 2. Oct. 


| PS ae 


Remarks: It required a dry and warm climate for 
its successful cultivation. Early crop is sown on raised 
beds of five feet width separated by two feet wide 
furrows for irrigation. Irrigate immediately after seed 
sowing and repeat it after every 8-10 days. The second 
crop is usually, sown by broadcasting the seed. The field 
is watered till the vines are well grown. 


Vegetable 4-5 Ropes. ta, "oS" 6-12 3 % May 
Marrow lbs mid-April days to July 
or Squash H. Mid- 

—— (Wilaiti- March to 

_ kaddu) mid-June : 

- Remarks: The seed is sown on raised beds 4 to 5 


feet wide with hills about 3 feet apart. Usually 3 to 4 
seeds are sown per hill but when the seedlings are 
8 to 4 inches tall thinning is done to keep one plant per 
hill. Irrigation is given every 4 to 5 days. 
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Seed Propaga- P. April- Vines 6-8 25° IL’ Nov 
Potato tedfrom endJune arecut days to Jan 
(Shakar- cuttings. into sets 
kand) Vines having 
from 2-4 3-4 buds 
*marlas ’ each and 
are enough the cen- 
for an tral por- 
acre tion is 
buried in 
the soik 
Remarks: Ridges two to two-and-half feet apart are 


"made for the sowing of sets. 


Pursilance 3-4 P. Mid- °25"-"5" 6-8 ye ae June 
(Kulfa- lbs March to days to Oct. 
sag) end June 

Remarks: It is a pot herb with small fleshy leaves 


which are anti-scorbutic in properties. The seeds are 
sown thickly by broadcasting and are lightly pomees 
with fine soil. 


New Delhi, 22-11-'47 


From the A. I. V. I. A. Board Meeting 

A meeting of the Board of Management of the 
All India Village Industries Association was held 
in Delhi on the 1lth of December, 1947. Apart 
from the routine administrative work the following 
business was transacted : 

It was decided to change the end of the financial 
year from 3lst of December to 30th of June. 

The Annual Report as circulated was passed and 
the Secretary was authorized to publish it. 

The question of partaking in Government and 
other exhibitions was considered. It was decided 
to continue our present policy in regard to 
exhibitions — partaking only in exhibitions that are 
mainly educational in their objective, and which 
restrict themselves to khadi and village industries. 

The extent to which the Association can’ go in. 
helping the programme of the Governments was 
discussed. Now that we have popular Governments 
it was decided to extend our co-operation when 
invited to do so by lending expert assistance 
wherever needed to carry out items which are in 
harmony with our work and approach. 

The Secretary stated that the term of office of 
the present President and Secretary expires on the 
2nd February, 1948. The Board decided to re-elect 
Gindhiji as President and Sri J. C. Kumarappa as 
Secretary for the next period of three years. 

The Secretary reported: 

Though the departments of ade husking and 
flour grinding have been kept going yet because of 
the rationing there has not been much activity. 
Rationed rice is supplied from the rice mills. 

Kerosene oil being now easily available the 
demand for Magandipas has gone down. The work 
here too is more or Jess at a standstill. 

The pottery department is being built up. We 
have improved the smokeless chulla and installed 
them in our Vidyalaya kitchen and some. staff 
quarters. 


MIRABEHN 


BL Di per 
A correction 

In Harijan of 14 December 1947 on page 469, 
column 2 in place of Maxwell read Manwell. 
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LAWS OF HEALTH 
( By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


Shri Brijlal Nehru, himself a faddist like me, . 


has written to the Press belauding the statement 
of the Minister of Health that “a very great deal 
of our ill-health is due to our own fault” and saying 
that there is to. his knowledge no governmental 
agency responsible for removing this fault. He adds: 
“The attention of our Health Ministers has’ so far 
been confined to the establishment of hospitals, 
Sanitaria, clinics, dispensaries etc., i. e- devices for 
the treatment of disease; no institutions have been 
founded for the prevention of disease by bringing 
home to the people the need of correct living and 
the methods of doing so.” 


‘ 


He then goes on to suggest that ‘a separate 
’ branch be established to attend to the. promotion 
of health as distinguished from treatment of disease. 
This agency may be given the assistance of an 
advisory body of both experts and laymen so that 
the experts may devise their schemes with the full 
knowledge of the requirements of the people and 
the limitations under which they have to live and 
work.” Why does this fellow faddist want a separate 
branch for this very necessary purpose ? This was 
the fashion under the old regime which went on 
piling expenditure on expenditure and deluded 
itself and the gullible public that the greater the 
expense the greater the utility. I would have the 


Minister of Health require the doctors under her 


and the other staff understand that their first care 
- must be the attainment and preservation of the 

health of the public whom they are paid to 
serve. 


As a preliminary step the writer “would have 
the production of a book on health laws and correct 
living in the conditions prevailing in India. To carry 


weight with the public, the book must be brought 


out under the authority of the Health Ministry of 
the Government of India. . The duty of 
writing such a book may be entrusted to the Indian 
Medical Association, who should be required to 
produce it within a stated time. A transfer of 
emphasis from disease to health in the teaching 
given in our medical colleges would in itself be most 
desirable. ” 


Indeed, the teaching of the laws of Health 
should be obligatory in all schools and colleges. 
If the treatise recommended by Shri Brijlal Nehru 
is brought out, I hope the authors would be 
instructed to avoid the introduction of disease 
- under the guise of preserving health such as the 
craze for various inoculations. 


New Delhi, 21-12-47 


COMPOST MANURE 
( By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


An all India Compost Conference. was held in 


‘New Delhi during the month to consider the 


question of compost development on the widest 
scale possible. It was the conception of Sbrimati 
Mirabehn and was presided over by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. Sardar Datar Singh, Dr. Acharya and 
other eminent men in the line took part in it. 
Several important resolutions were passed by .it 
on schemes for towns and villages. A sub-committee . 
consisting of Shrimati Mirabehn, Shri Shivakumar 
Sharma, Dr. B. N. Lal and Dr. K. G. Joshi ( with 
Dr. B. N. Lal as convener) was appointed to 
prepare a skeleton scheme for the provinces. The 
resolutions emphasized the necessity of * the 
agricultural utilization of town sewage, sullage 
and sludge, the utilization of the by-products of the 
slaughter house and other trade wastes ( for example, © 
wool waste, mill waste, leather waste etc.) and 
for the composting of other materials like water- 
hyacinth, cane-trash, press mud, forest leaves etc.” 

These resolutions are good and useful if they 
do not remain merely on paper. The chief thing 
is whether they would be reduced to practice 
throughout India. To do so will tax the resources 
of many Mirabehns. Given the willing co-operation 
of the masses of India, this country can not only 
drive out shortage of food, but can provide India 
with more than enough. This organic manure ever 
enriches, never impoverishes the soil. The daily 
waste, judiciously composted, returns to the soil 
in the form of golden manure causing a saving of 
millions of rupees and increasing manifold, the 
total yield of grains and pulses. In addition, the 
judicious use of waste keeps the surroundings 
clean. And cleanliness is not only next-to ) godliness, 
it promotes health. 


New Delhi, 21-12-'47 
GANDHIJJ’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Birla House, New Delhi, 15-12-'47 


DISGRACEFUL DEFIANCE 

Here is what pained me to read in the papers: 

“The buildings of six Municipal schools have 
been occupied by refugees and, in spite of the best 
efforts of the Delhi Municipal Committee, they have * 
not vacated them. The Committee proposes to 
approach the police authorities to get the paldnes 
vacated.” ? 


This report appears to be reliable. It is a shameful 


instance of lawlessness and worse. That such defiance 


can take place in the Capital of the Union reflects no 
credit on anybody. I am hoping that the trespassers 
themselves will repent of their folly and vacate the 
school premises and, that failing, their friends will 
succeed, in bringing sense to them and that the Govern- 
ment will not feel compelled to put their threat into 
execution. There is a general charge against the refugees | 
that the terrible aftliction they have gone through 
have not made them sober, sensible and industrious 
workers. Let us hope that the refugees in general and 
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these trespassers in particular will by their repentance 
fas _ disprove the charge. 
LAWLESSNESS AND CORRUPTION 

On Saturday I dealt with lawlessness in Calcutta 
_ in another setting and by non-refugees. It is up 
to all leaders, no matter to what persuasion or 
. _ party they belong, to be joalous guardians of India’s 
a honour which sto cannot keep if lawlessness and 
_ corruption become the order of the day. I mention 
fe contuption i in the same context for it belongs to the 
same brood. I hear from many trustworthy sources 
= © that it is on the increaso. Will everyone be for himself 
cs and none for India ? 


A CUNNING MovE 
_ A correspondént writes : 

“T have just heard over the radio your post- 
prayer speech delivered on the 11th December, 1947. 
In this you say that certain U. P. Muslims who had 
been to Lahore, had come to you and assured on 
behalf of the Pakistan officials that non-Muslims 
especially the Hindus could go to Lahore and start 
their businesses there. Firstly, this invitation, to the 
Hindus alone and not to the Sikhs, is a cunning 
move on the part of Pakistan officials to create a 
split amongst the Hindus and Sikhs. 

“ All such assurances are farce and mockery 
and people like you alone perhaps can be misled by 

_ Such Muslims. Herewith I am sending you a cutting 
dated 11-12-47 from the Hindustan Times which 
speaks for itself and fairly exposes the sincerity of 
the Pakistan Government. After going through this, 
do you please still believe that such Muslims who 
come to. you are honest ? They only mean to show 
to the world that the Pakistan Government is quite 
fair to the minorities and everything is well in 
Pakistan whereas the facts are quite the contrary. 
If these Muslims come to you again, kindly -show 

4 them this cutting. 

= “Further, I am sure you remember woll TF 

. fate the Hindus and the Sikhs met on the 20th 

E November, 1947 when they went to Lahore to 

4 take their valuables from their banks. Even the 

: Indian Military, under whose protection the Hindus 

and the Sikhs went, was attacked by Muslim mobs 

___ in the presence of the Pakistan officials who took 

no steps to check the rioters." 

The cutting referred to by the correspondent 
reads as follows: 

“Non-Muslim businessmen and shopkeepers 
who had fled eastwards during the recent communal 
disturbances are gradually returning to Lahore with 
a view to opening their trading concerns now closed 
for months, but on seeing the impossible conditions 
they- are required to sign before getting possession 
of their shops, many of thom have gone back to 


India. in disappointment, according to a recent report 
published in the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore. 


“The report adds : Shops are being opened by 
owners on behalf of the Rehabilitation Commissioner. 
- The following terms are eres to be signed by 
these shopkeepers : 
. 1. A promise to maintain proper accounts of 
all sales. é' 
2. That the owner will not transfer any 
interest in his shop without previous written 
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permission of the  Agsistant Rehabilitation 
Commissioner. 

3. That he will continue to manage his shop 
as a running concern. 


4, That all sale proceeds shall be deposited 
daily in a Scheduled Bank and shall not be 
withdrawn without the previous permission of 
the Assistant Rehabilitation Commissioner. 

5. That the shopowner will continue to 
reside permanently in Lahore. 

“Many businessmen who had. returned to 
Lahore with a view to opening their concerns have 
gone hack to India. They feel that the conditions 
which they are being required- to sign before 
possession is actually given them are such that it 
will not be possible for them to conduct their 
‘business ete. with respect in the face of so much 
interference and supervision by the Government. 

‘ Besides, they say, since the Pakistan Govern- 
ment have promised the minorities ‘generous 
treatment’ it does not behove them to treat non- 
Muslim businessmen in a different manner. A leading 
businessman said: “No such restrictions are being 
imposed on Muslim traders and businessmen.’ ’ 


Trust BEGETS TRUST : 

I dealt-with the disappointment only the other 
day. Whilst the information may be quite accurate, it 
does not necessarily vitiate what the Muslim friends 
told me. They have not only their own reputation to 
keep but also of those in the Union whom they 
represent and of the Pakistan authorities who gave 
them the assurances. Let me-add, too, that the friends 
are in touch with me. They came in’ today. As I 
was silent and busy writing my prayer speech, I could * 
not afford to see them. They have, however, sent me 
their assurance that they are not idle; they are 
prosecuting their peace mission. I warn my correspondent 
against being hyper-suspicious and hyper-sensitive. He 
will lose nothing by believing. Disbelief is a treacherous 
mate. Let him beware. For my part, I am unrepentant. 
I have trusted all my life with my eyes open. I propose 
to trust these Muslim friends too till they prove 
themselves untrue. Trust begets trust. It gives you 
strength to combat treachery. If there is to be return on 


either side by the evacuees to their homes,’ it will be 
only by the means I have adopted and am _ pursting. 


AN UNWORTHY FEAR 
The correspondent’s fear- that the offer is intended 
to create a rift between the.Sikhs and the Hindus is 
unworthy. I told the friends that their proposal might 
bear that Sinister meaning. They said an emphatic ‘no’ 
to it. I see nothing wrong in making the passage 


smooth for recross over. It is not to be denied that 


there is stronger prejudice in Pakistan. against the 
Sikhs. But there is no doubt that the two must. sink 
or swim together. Only they must not have evil designs. 
There is no such things as an honourable partnership 
between conspirators. 
CITIZEN OF UNDIVIDED INDIA 
A friend from Eastern Pakistan asks: “ How can I 
declare myself as an inhabitant of Undivided India when 


it is cut into two and when to be of one part excludes 
you from the other?” Whatever the legal pundits may 


say, they cannot dominate the mind of man. Who can 
prevent the friend from declaring himself as a citizen of 
the world even though legally he is not and though he 


+ work?  Gandhiji 
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may be, as he will be, prevented from entering many 
States under their laws ? Legal status should not worry 
a man who has not reduced himself to the state of a 


machine as many of us have. So long as the moral 
condition is sound, there is no warrant for anxiety. 
What every one of us has to guard against “is the 


harbouring of ill-will against a State or its people. 
Thus, one cannot do so against the Muslims of 
Pakistan or its Government and still claim to belong 


to Pakistan as to the Union of India. 
if it is general, must lead to war. Any State 
declare traitorous the conduct of every inhabitant 


entertains hostility against it and even helping 
enemy State. Loyalty cannot be divided. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 16-12-'47 


RESULTS OF DECONTROL 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji told 
the audience certain figures placed before him by Shri 
Brijkrishna Chandiwala indicating the results of 
decontrol in as far as it had gone. As a result the price 
of gur (jaggery) had fallen to eight annas a seer from 
a rupee. He hoped that it would fall still lower. In his 
youth gu was sold at one anna. The price of shakkar 
had fallen from Rs. 34 to: Rs. 24 per maund., One rupee 


will 
who 
the 


now brought one and a half seers of pulses instead of — 


14 chhataks. The price of gram had fallen from Rs. 24 to 
Rs. 18 per maund. The blackmarket price of wheat had 


been Rs. 34 per maund. It had come down to Rs. 24. - 
-He was rightly accused of knowing nothing about 
’ orthodox economics and the fluctuations of prices. He 


talked of decontrol in his ignorance, but the consequences 
would have tg be borne by the poor people. The 
results, however, so far had falsified the fears. The poor 


seemed to be better off without the control. He had. 
‘received numerous congratulations for decontrol. He 


could not appropriate them for many causes and many 
persons had worked towards the same end. If the 


middleman and the grower thought more of the whole 
country than of themselves, he had no doubt that de- 


control all round would be an unmixed blessing. All 
fear about decontrol was due to the supposition that 


the business community would not play the game. 
The sceptics distrusted the producer and the middleman. 


If the majority of the people were selfish and 


untrustworthy, how could democracy, panchayat raj 
would . ask the 


utilize the services of non-civilians equally with those 
of the civilians. The difference was that the latter were 


highly paid and the former were volunteers. Hach was 
amenable to law for any fraud. 


SALARIES AND CIVIL SERVICE 
He had received complaints about the high salaries 


of the civil servants. Tho Civil Service could not be 


done away with all of a sudden. Their numbers had 
already been reduced, with the result that those remain- 


ing had to work harder. The Sardar had, therefore, 
congratulated them for their work. He ( Gandhiji) did 


not grudge credit where it was deserved, but he could 
not help noting that they drew salaries which before 


Independence the Congress had considered too much. 


The real Civil Service were the people. After all, 


‘Congressmen had been working without any salaries in 


the past. If a Congressman becomes a parliamentary 
secretary today, why should he be paid a high salary ? 
He did not know that parliamentary secretaries were 
needed. The Congress party must be chary of imposing 
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more paid secretaries on the Government. It would be 
wrong to tone down the high standard the Congress 
had set. before the country. Greater care was necessary 


in that they had now crores at their disposal. It would 
be imprudent to let the expenditure go up when the 
income remained stationary. Every business firm had 


to see that the credit side was larger than the debit 
side. Could they run the business of free India by 
ignoring this basic fact ? They had some money today 


and they could squander it in any way they liked. 
But it would: not last long unless they acted like wise 
businessthen. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 17-12-’47 
. FORCIBLE OCCUPATION ) 
In his’ post-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to the 
letter of a Punjabi friend from the Hast Punjab. He’ 
had a house there and had his business in the West 
Punjab. Like others he had to leave the West Punjab and 
on coming to' the Hast Punjab found his house occupied 
by a Government servant. In spite of all his efforts, he 
was unable to get it vacated and could just get two 
rooms in his own house. He asked Gandhiji if the Hast 
Punjab Government should help him to get possession 
or whether he must resort to a court of law for the 
purpose. Gandhiji agreed that the Government should 
help him to get his house vacated without his having 
to go to a court of law. And as the occupant was a 
Government servant, it should not be difficult for the 
Government. Whilst he held that houses belonging to the 
refugees should be vacated, he had to remind the 
refugees that some of them were forcibly occupying 
other people’s. houses. They were reported to have 
broken open the locks of vacant houses especially when 
they happened to belong to Muslims. Such lawlessness 


was not good for the country or for the individual 
concerned. Could bloodshed, arson and loot ever 
benefit anybody ? 
SWEET TALK 

Gandhiji was being warned that in spite of sweet 
talk by Muslim leaders in Pakistan, no Hindt or Sikh 
could live in Pakistan with any self-respect or safety. 
Congressmen had always held that their State was a 
secular State, where there could be no distinctions of 
caste and creed. But many Hindus and Sikhs were 


* 


acting otherwise. If both the States were to lose their — 


moorings, it must spell the ruin of both. 
CONDITIONS FOR RETURN 
A friend had written to him as follows: ‘ Forced by 
circumstances and to save valuable human lives, we had 


\ 


to leave Lahore on the 17th August with family and take ~~ 


shelter in Delhi with a relation. Our house was looted 


and our shop given to some Muslim by the Pakistan 
Government. We approached the Ministry for Refu- 


geos, Delhi, to help us in bringing our goods here on 
9-9-’47, when all the things were intact, and receiving 
no acknowledgment even and after receiving news of loot 


and passing of the shop to a Muslim, our dear father 
went to Lahore on the 1st December and approached 


the Pakistan Government in accordance with the deci-° 


sion between the Pakistan Government and the Indian 


Government that people who liked to go back to their 
original places would be given all facilities to restart 


their business and afforded all protection, applied to 


allow us to open our factories and work the same. 


We learn from our representative that: the Director of 
Industries, Lahore, has refused to give us the permission, 


saying that the factories: are allotted to ten refugées 


ys Sa 


5: 
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jointly (although the possession of the same has not 
been handed over to them ) and the decision cannot be 
altered.”’ Gandhiji’ S reply was that he had not asked 


_ anyone to ‘return without assurances and arrangement 
by the Pakistan Government. It pleased him that some 


‘ Muslims were working for the return of Hindu and Sikh 
evacuees. But the fime was not ripe yet for their 
_ return. He would let them know when he thought that 
a they could safely return. The Muslim friends about 


_ whom he had made mention and even he 
| Been accompany the first batch. 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
P Next, Gandhiji referred to East Africa. The railway 
was made by the Sikhs under great hardship. The 
a "Sikhs were an enterprising community. And now an 
- Anti- Indian Immigration Bill was brought before the 
inca legislature. Indians, Hindus and Muslims, had 


one to Hast Africa before the Europeans. They had 
gone there not as exploiters with rifle in hand. They 


were businessmen. They had become friends 


himself 


with 


_ the indigenous population. They had worked for 
> the’ prosperity of the land. It was  discreditable 
to treat them as interlopers. The representatives 


:- of the Indians in East Africa had wired to Pandit 


q Nehru and had sent Gandhiji a copy thereof request- 
ing the Indian Government to intervene on behalf of 


' the Indian settlers. India was independent and could 
not tolerate legislation against her nationals. He hoped 
‘that the authorities in East. Africa would realize the 
' inadvisability of losing India’s friendship. Pandit Nehru 


would, he was sure, do all that was possible to help 
the Indians in East Africa. 


; Birla House, New Delhi, 18-12-'47 

| ' A CONFUSED ARGUMENT 

; In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
q dealt with a letter in which the correspondent had 


’ said that- he was painfully surprised to hear from 
- Gandhiji’s lips that it hurt him to continue to receive 


- letters in English. Gandhiji had said that India was 
friends with all. If he had equally friendly feelings 


 towsfds Muslims and. Englishmen, how was it that he 
: was working for preserving Urdu and displacing English ? 
Aggae was amazed at the question. It displayed 


“gross ignorance of facts. English was an international, 
4 Wes cunze but it could never become the national language 
of India. English was a foreign language, not so Urdu. 
- He was proud of the fact that Urdu was a language 

which had evolved in India and was an Indian 
"language. It was originally the language spoken in the 
military camps during Muslim rule and the military 
_ largely consisted .of Indians, whether Hindus or 
Muslims. Muslim rulers had become domiciled in India. 
_ When Gandhiji returned to India as a barrister, he 
a was a youngster. After two year’s stay in India, he 
went away to South Africa, where he had stayed for 
_ twenty years. Ever since his return to India from 
3 South Africa, he had been crying from the house tops 
that the national language of India could be none but 
the one that was.spoken in the North by.the Hindus 


and the Muslims and written in the nagari or wrdu script. 
“Tt was the language of Tulsidas. The poet saint had 


not disdained to use Arabic and Persian words even 
in his time. That language which had undergone evolu- 


tion was the interprovincial speech written in the two 
scripts. The provincial languages must — be helped to 
dgrvicy and = Saal panel: The all India speech or 
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national language must displace English, which blocked 
the progress of all the Indian languages. With the 
disappearance of English rule must disappear English - 


speech. Its proper and unrivalled place was as an 
international medium. Urdu was a language replete 
with Arabian and Persian words including some of the 


_ grammar. Hindi tended to exclude Arabic and Persian 


words. Hindustani was a happy blend of thetwo with the 
grammatical structure unaffected by Arabic or Persian. 
SHEER IGNORANCE 
The correspondent then reminded Gandhiji that if 
it was difficult for Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru to forgot 
Urdu, was it not equally difficult for the South Indians 
to forget English? This question again betrayed 
ignorance. He had been to Madras often enough. When 
he went there before he had become a Mahatma, he 
could not make himself understood by the jatkawala in 
English, but he could do so in his broken Hindustani. 
English was not the mother-tongue of the Tamilians 
as Urdu was of Sir Tej. Lala Lajpat Rai was a friend 
of his. Gandhiji used to twit him by asking him when- 
he would learn to speak and write in pure Hindi. Lalaji 
said that he could not do that. And yet Lalaji was a 
staunch Arya Samajist. He said that his mother-tongue 
was Urdu in which he could hold audiences spell-bound. 
Gandhiji had twice been the President of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan. They had then welcomed his drive 
for the national language as defined by him. Why did 
they now resent it ? Was be any the less Hindu or 
Indian for his desire for a blend between Hindi and. Urdu ? 
NEGATION OF RELIGION 
Gandhiji then referred to the riot at Ajmer with 
sorrow. Did they think they could protect Hinduism 
by killing the Muslims in the Union or driving them 
out? Did they hope to serve All India speech by 
excluding the Urdu script or language? He would not 
be with them for ever. They would remember Ins words 
when he was gone. All religions taught men to be good 
and peaceful. Intolerance was the negation of religion. 
- Birla House, New Delhi, 19-12-'47 
VISIT TO A GURGAON VILLAGE 
In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji told 
the audience that he had been to meet the Meos who 
had been rendered homeless. Many had been driven 
away from the States of Alwar and Bharatpur. Some 
had gone to Pakistan, others were undecided whether 
they should stay or go away. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava 
had accompanied him and had assured them that those 
who wanted to stay had every right to do so. Their 
lives and property would be safeguarded by his Govern- 
ment. Gandhiji said that he could never be reconciled 
to the exchange of population. To uproot lakhs and lakhs 
of men, women and children from their homes was a 
devilish act. In the face of the calamity it was idle to 
speculate as to who started or whose was the ‘greater 
violence. Such calculatién was not the way to peace. 
Those who wanted to go to Pakistan of their own accord 
were free to do so. No one would obstruct them. Nor 
could any one compel them to leave the Union. The 
Meos Were a fighting community. Some said that they were 
like a criminal tribe. Even if the charge was true, the 
State could not banish them. The right way would be 
to reform and induce them to become worthy citizens. | 
PRICES AND DECONTROL 
A friend said that where he was living, the decontrol 
ehad caused a rise in the price of sugar. Gandhiji said 
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that, i in ‘aber places prices were ao ee to have fallen. 
There must be a local cause for a local rise. 
gONTROL ON PETROL 


There was the transport difficulty which came in 


the way of proper distribution, Dr. Mathai had _ his 
difficulties. There was shortage of coal and wagons. The 
Minister was trying to overcome them as early as he 
could. India carried on her business when there were 
no railways. But now when she had them, ‘shortage of 
transport caused a real difficulty. What was then a 
proper substitute for or an addition to railway transport ? 
Motor transport at once came to the mind. But that 
transport could not function if there was no _ petrol. 
This pointed to the removal of the control over petrol. 


He did not know why it should be difficult. One could 
not do things by halves. If control had to go, it should at 


least go from petrol. Petrol was not a thing which was 
required by everybody. The Government might keep 


‘enough for their own requirements. They could any day 
buy “petrol in the black market in daylight. If motor 


transport became easily available, there would be no 
dearness in the price of salt. He was told that produc- 
tion of salt was fair enough but the difficulty of 
transport came in the way. 
Compost MANURE 

The food shortage was due to deficient production. 
One potent way of increasing production was proper 
manuring. Artificial manures, he was told, were harmful 


for the soil. Shrimati Mirabehn who had become a kisan 
and loved animals, especially the cow, as well as human 


beings, had been instrumental in getting together a 


Compost Conference in Delhi. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and Sardar Datar Singh and others had participated 


in it. After three days deliberations they had~passed 


a series of resolutions, enunciating ways and means of 
preparing compost manure from cow dung and human 
excreta and: refuse. The ‘compost manure emitted no 
ad: “odour. dt wouldssave, lakhs , of rupees .and, also 
increase the fertility of the soil without exhadisting it. 
The participants in/the., Conference; had) as their sole 
object increase in production.. Shrimati Mirabehn had gone 


to Rishikesh. that,day and she would continue. the work | 


of | cattle improvement, and making compost manure 
universal in Indi dp. 3 “ab was a pilfoult task whose fruition 
depended ‘apon the co- opera ion of the people.’ on 
Birla House, ‘Ney ‘Delhi,’ 20-12- <a pertit on 
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the bhajan that they had just heard Mira said that she 


felt happy when she saw a devotee of God and grieved. 
when she looked at worldly men. The sight of the 


godly men made her feel godly. The way to deal with 


bad men was to reform them, not to turn them out 
or kill them. 


THE VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
Gandhiji then referred to the meetings of A.I.V.I. ee 


that he had attended at the Harijan Colony during the 


week between the 6th to the 13th instant. He had 
told them about three meetings but was unable to deal 
with A.I.V.I.A. meetings. He had gaid that the spinning 
wheel was the Sun in the village system of India, if 
not for her few cities also. The various village industries 
were like planets revolving round the Sun. Without the 
Sun the planets were nowhere. He felt that the reverse 
was equally true, though he could not prove it 
scientifically. But he could say so confidently about the 
villages. There were many villages round about Delhi. 
If they developed yillage industries, the villages and 
the city of Delhi would add to each other’s prosperity. 
Then they would have no time to think of communal 


‘strife. He had heard that many artisans in Delhi and 


round about were Muslims. Their departure had greatly 
disturbed life of the city. At Panipat large numbers of 
Muslims were employed in making blankets. 
departure had greatly hampered the work, if it had not 


‘stopped it altogether. Hindus and Muslims in many 


cases had their different industries. Hindustan ahd 
Pakistan were both suffering heavily as a result of 
this dislocation. 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR 

Gandhiji had talked to them about compost manure 
the previous evening. The excreta of animals and 
human beings mixed with refuse could be turned into 
golden manure, itself a valuable commodity. It increased 
the productivity of the soil which received it. Preparation 


of this manure was itself a village industry. But, this, 


like all village industries could not give tangible results 
unless. the, crores of India .co- -operated in reviving - them 
and thus making India prosperous. This. wag, - the 
fundamental distinction between capital and labour. 


Capital exploited the labour of a few to multiply ‘itself. 


The sum total of the labour of the crores, wisely utilized, "3 
automatically, increased. the wealth of, the crores. “Therein 
lay. true democracy, true, ‘Panchayat Raj. Unless, ‘India 

concentrated her whole energy. on thi 3. vast constructive 


effort, and ee her, children occupied - themselves. in 


unseemly. communal, strife, her fate. would be like, that. 


of the Yadavas of old. who, wasted their time in dri 


debauchery and , sling, and ended 4,0, ams ee 
ane er's, sisen 
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Two ANNAS 


TATYASAHEB KELKAR 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Friends have more than once asked me why 
_ I have not noticed the death of so great a patriot 
_ as Tatyasaheb Kelkar, especially because he was a 
_ political opponent and more so because I am much 
¥ misunderstood among a school of Maharashtrians. 
_ These reasons made no appeal to me: the very 
7 reasons which according to my critics should have 
prompted my notice. 


ad 


= 


; 


Lee 


I conceive it to be very unseemly to notice 
_ pro forma such a serious event as death. But I must 


tunity of one of my oldest friends Haribhau Phatak. 

I would at once admit that if it was usual for the 
_ Harijan to notice important deaths and births then 
_ Tatyasaheb’s death should be among the first to 
- merit notice. But industrious readers will have 
noticed that the Harijan has not followed any such 
practice. Notice has depended upon my whim of 
_ the moment and leisure. For some time past I 


_ have been unable to read newspapers regularly. 


- Whatever may be said to the contrary, Tatyasaheb, 
- though a political opponent, I had always counted 
as a friend whose criticism was profitable. I knew 
~ and honoured him as the late Lokamanya's valued 
follower. It was, I fancy, in 1919 that I pleaded at 
an A.I.C.C. meeting for a constitution for the 
~ Congress and said that if the Lokamanya gave me 
_ Tatyasaheb and the Deshbandhu, Shri Nishith Sen, 
- I would undertake to draw up one for submission 
to the Congress. Be it said to the credit of both 

the collaborators that though I submitted my draft 

to them in time, they never interfered with it. At the 
~ Committee that sat to consider the draft Tatyasaheb 
4 always offered helpful criticism. It was again at my 
: suggestion that he was invariably appointed a 
- member of the Working Committee. I do not 
- remember an occasion when his criticism though 
sometimes bitter was not constructive. He was 
fearless but polite and friendly. 


I had early learnt that he was a scholarly writer 
- of Marathi. It has been my regret that I never got 
the time to learn Marathi sufficiently to drink deep 
of the wisdom of the modern Marathi writers like 
Tatyasaheb and the late Hari Narayan Apte. It 
“would be churlish on my part to ignore the death 
of so great a star like Shri Narsopant Chintaman 
Kelkar in the Indian firmament. 


- New Delhi, 31-12-'47 


F. 


do so now, though it is late, because of the impor- - 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF PENANCE | 


I 


Sacred Gaya was the next item in my tour 
programme. The shooting flames of mass madness 
in the last Bihar carnage did not spare even this 
land where non-violence had its mighty birth in 
the heart of Lord Buddha. 


GAYA 


I visited Gaya towards the end of July. Up to 
Bakhtiarpur the bus travelled along the Ganga 
which runs through 'the Province like the chief 
artery with its network of tributaries. The river 
was almost always in view with its varying breadths 
carrying on its muddy and restless waters small 
sail-boats with their snow-white, swanlike bosoms. 
The heavy inky clouds no longer dripped, but nature, 
lusciously green, was dumb with expectancy. Except 
a few dirty, straggling children who looked idly on 
as we fleeted past, and a pair of lambs drenched 
and, perhaps, too frightened to run or too absorbed 
in each other, the roads were deserted. 


Abandoning the Ganga at Bakhtiarpur, we 
travelled south up to Nawada, where I was to get 
hold of the jeep, that doughty invention of science 
which simply ignored all irregularities of the Terra 
Firma. It was to serve me in my tour of ‘the 
villages: across the country, on kachcha roads and 
through mud and water. 


The town of Gaya with the Rajgir hills to the 
North-East, the hills of Chota Nagpur to the South 
and hills and hillocks everywhere seems like a vale 
resting in the midst of surrounding hills. The town 
kept its sanity in the last riots. Was it due to the 
sacred influence lingering through the ages, rising 
embodied in that mighty and austere structure, 
the temple of Buddha Gaya by the side of the 
sacred and mysterious Phalgu, which is reputed to 
retain its undercurrent even when it seems to dry 
up, only seven miles from the present site of the town? 


II 
THE REFUGEE CAMPS 


As the enveloping fire advanced from the original 
infernoes of Patna and Monghyr, hunted people: 
sought refuge here. My first duty was to visit 
them. Later I visited the refugee camps of Amthua 
and Jehanabad. Here the refugees were distributed 
amongst the local population instead of being con- 
centrated at one place asin Gaya. Despite some 
differences, the lesson of all was practically the 
same. 
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IDLENESS 


The Gaya camp had the usual dirt of places 
where we congregate in large numbers. This inherent 
national defect was heightened by the laziness en- 
gendered by a life of practically complete idleness 
for the last few months. Even a cat sweeps with its 
tail the place it sits on. Yet hundreds of these able- 
bodied men would wait piteously for the sweeper 
rather than sweep a few hundred yards of ground. 
It is impossible to keep such a place clean when 
nobody seems to know how to use it cleanly and 
nobody wants to lend a hand in cleaning it. 


In fact, the greatest tragedy that I noticed there 
was that their native resourcefulness, industry and 
courage, which enabled the toiling masses to bear 
through all trials cheerfully, was adversely affected. 
With hardly any education and lacking even the 
healthy urge to work for bread, the refugees had 
been completely demoralized. The roof of the shed 
they lived in badly needed repair. The contractor 
pleaded his inability to repair it quickly for dearth 
of labour. And yet there were so many able-bodied 
men who could have put their shoulders to it, and 
earned some money in the bargain! The hitch was 
_ that they demanded full payment while they were 
unwilling to put in the required amount of labour. 
This was the experience at other places too. 


BEGGARLY ATTITUDE 


Closely allied to this was the beggarly attitude 
which long feeding on free rations had engendered 
in the refugees. This is the greatest *loss of the 
Bihar Muslims due to the last carnage. Gandhiji 
had been warning against this catastrophe right 
from Noakhali. Rations against work only should 
be given to the refugees. If it seemed cruel, it was 
being cruel to be kind. 


RATION. AT CONTROLLED RATES 


The difficulty to procure rations at controlled 
rates outside has also made the refugees stick-on 
piteously to the refugee camps. And they stay on 


on all sorts of pretexts. In Amthua, a strong centre 
of Muslims, lived many Muslims belonging to 


adjoining villages within a radius of a mile from 
Amthua. Some members of their families had even 
gohe to live there for looking after their lands. 
Amthua’s is by no means an isolated instance. 
Singly the refugees go to their villages, sleep there, 
dine with their Hindu fellow villagers, yet bes are 
afraid to go there en masse ! 


CORRUPT PRACTICES 


Where the refugees are distributed amongst the 
inhabitants of the locality, it is almost impossible 
to check their number. The family draws rations in 
the father’s name, in the mother’s and also in the 
name of the individual members. So even though 
the individual quota is not much, the refugees are 
by no means ill-fed. The system of purdah for 
women makes checking still more difficult. Till 
lately nobody seemed to have any idea as to the 
exact number of the refugees that were being fed. 


Refugee figures for which rations were drawn were 
highly inflated. 


In fact, the ration business does not reflect credit 
on most of the parties that have handled it. Till 
lately ration and cloth distribution, in practically 
all the refugee camps, was in the hands of the 
Muslim League. The Ministry completely unnerved 
by the colossal unexpected massacre entrusted the 
entire care of the refugees to the Muslim League. 
Everything it asked for was immediately supplied. 
Nobody seemed to dare ask for accounts. Thousands 
of maunds of ration came and disappeared into the 
black market. Cloth sent for distribution met the 
same fate. In the Gaya Camp itself more than 
a thousand blankets and a large number of sarees 
had been given for distribution. Today the refugees 
do not possess a single one of those. Either they 
found their way to the League volunteers or they 
were sold away by the refugees themselves. 

INJUSTICE AND HOSTILITY 

All this has created in the minds of the Hindus 
a sense of injustice and turned them against the 
refugees and the whole scheme of relief —a thing 
that is suicidal for successful rehabilitation, which 
must be based at least on the active friendship of 


‘the Hindus. The political opponents of the Govern-_ 


ment play upon this feeling, which is very strong 
amongst the hungry and the naked millions in this 
period of great scarcity. 


LOST THEM BEST FRIENDS 

The League did it and did it with a vengeance. 
After it had got control over the refugees, it crea- 
ted an iron-ring round them. Even those Congress 
workers who had risked their lives to save them 
were not allowed near them. Some of them were 
even implicated in cases at the instance of the 
League. Even some of the top-ranking Congress 
leaders who dared to enter the refugee camps were 
roughly handled. The reaction was bound to be 


bad. It lost to the refugees even their |best friends. 


Only after Gandhiji’s arrival did the indifference, 

if not in some _ instances 

Congressmen slowly begin to melt away. 
RESERVED AMMUNITION. 

Sheltered from all healthy influences, the League 
kept them as reserve ammunition for their scheme 
of creating Muslim “pockets” 
probably with a more sinister ultimate purpose. 


It would have at least permanently cut off the 


Muslims from the Hindu population. By playing 
on their hatred, distrust and fear they kept them 
in the camps, which were sources of huge profit 
in the bargain, while they fought on for “pockets”. 
WORSE EVILS 

The result of this long “detention” has not pS 
been the idleness and the beggarly attitude 
mentioned above. It hasled to worse evils which 
promiscuous living of idle men and women inevi- 
tably leads to. A number of these refugees do 
manage to find an occupation in the town. But 
the money so gained is very often ill-spent. The 
vested interest that thus develops also makes them 
unwilling to go to the ‘Thana Camps’, which would 
have facilitated their | final rehabilitation it their 
own villages. 


positive hostility, of 
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III 
GLIMPSES OF THE FIERY PAST. 

The affected villages were visited next. The 
stories of their inaccessibility rather egged me on. 
My Sevagram training was on trial, I felt. The 
toads were katcha and broken and covered over 

. with water more than knee-deep at places and the 
a _kiwal soil was terribly sticky. Or there were no 
_ roads at all and we had to tread the narrow divi- 
_ ding lines between various fields requiring all our 
_ skill and attention to maintain our precarious 
_ balance, especially when it rained. We went by 
_ jeep, we walked or passed through fields, streams 
__ and streamlets and knee-deep mud on elephant back. 
= SADAR SUB-DIVISION 
4 In the Sadar Sub-Division were visited Siswar, 
| _ Makhdumpur, Hathiawan and Khizer Serai. Sapaneri, 
: the worst affected village in the Sub-Division, 
' escaped by mistake. The huge Khizer Serai Camp, 
* whete people even from a large number of un- 
- affected villages had congregated out of fear, had 
_ been cleared by the time I reached there. People 
_ from unaffected villages had gone home. Others 
_ had been removed to other camps in the district. 
a JEHANABAD SUB-DIVISION 
- In the Jehanabad Sub-Division, the land of 
_-Mathurasingh and the Mahanth of Lohgarh, I 
' visited Hati, Malathi, Daulatpur, Kako, Amathua, 
_ Bibipur and Khalishpur. At a number of these villages 
_ and a few others by the roadside the inhabitants 
_ were also addressed. 
_ Amused at the way I was desperately clinging 
- to the ropes to maintain my precarious balance on 
- the back of the elephant, my companion, the young 
4 but austere and universally respected President of 
the Thana Congress Committee told me how he 
had even slept on the elephant whilst he moved 
. day and night for full one week in the sub-division 
_ during the last riot. 
-_--‘The hymn of hate taught by the Muslim League 
- for years, the direct action day and the subsequent 
Calcutta massacres and the mysterious bloody hap- 
penings of Noakhali, the elation of the League 
leaders and the League inspired masses on hearing 
them and the seeming impotence of the Interim 
Government, had created an explosive mentality, 
- which was fully exploited by misguided or interested 
people. The bubble burst in Patna and Monghyr. 
- Jehanabad which was so near the bloody scenes 
of Massaurhi and Hilsa could not remain untouched. 
The rioters were joined on the way by a section 
of the local population. Many kept on joining and 
abandoning when they felt that they had looted as 
much as they could carry. The horrible scenes of 
Noakhali were repeated. There were more murders, 
but unlike Noakhali hardly any rape or conversion. 
Dip Not GO MAD 

One misunderstanding, however, needs to be 
cleared. There are so many instances where the 
Hindus saved the Muslims and made a large scale 
evacuation of Muslims possible that one cannot 
resist the conclusion that the masses did not go 
mad. There were two gangs, one in Ghosi P. S. 


and the other in Makhdumpur P. S., who wrought 
most of the havoc. The other conclusion is, however, 
equally obvious that due to some silent sympathy 
with the rioters and lack of organization, the saner 
section of the population did not offer any 
resistance worth the name in most places. 


A BEACON LIGHT 

Though there was no organized mass resistance 
to the riotous mobs, the Congress on the whole rose 
to the occasion. Apart from the Ministers and 
Government servants, the Congress big guns toured 
the affected districts. Many small unknown workers 
saved the lives of Muslims at the risk of their own. 

One such was Sakalbabu, a simple saint-like, 
but tough Headmaster of the Hati English High 
School. With his students and some other workers 
he personally patrolled day and night the villages 
of Daulatpur, Nagama and Rasalpur until the entire 
Muslim population had been evacuated to Jehanabad. 
Inspired by his example the Hindus of Daulatpur 
were, up to the day of my visit, guarding the Muslim 
houses. One of the Muslims who met me, very 
touchingly said that even the radish that he had 
left behind had dried up undisturbed in its own 
place. And yet many Muslims were not returning 
to the place because it was unsafe! 

A TRIUMPH OF NON-VIOLENCE 

Another glorious chapter was written in Kako. 
In the morning a small mob advanced on Kako. The 
Mushims fired killing two Hindus. They also set 
fire to a Hindu house. The Hindus also killed one 
Muslim. The Hindus were maddened. They spread 
like wild fire through the surrounding villages and 
brought back a mob with them ten thousand strong. 
But the Congress workers persuaded them to go 
back. Force at the disposal of the officers would 
have been entirely insufficient for the purpose. A 
part of the returning mob attacked Belai. But it 
is believed that they were the stragglers, who came 
a little too late to listen to and understand the 
persuasions of Congressmen. It is believed that if 
the mob of ten thousand had been allowed to go 
out of control at Kako, the loss to life and property 
would have been incalculable. Apart from Congress 
workers, the S. D. O. Jehanabad also came out 
well through the test. 
Patna, 4-11-'47 
(To be continued ) 
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TO SIKH FRIENDS 


Seven centuries had elapsed since the advent 
of Islam in this country. The first 
propagation had finished. It had lost much of its 
original purity and simplicity. As has happened 
with all other religions of the world, fanaticism, 
bigotry and superstitions had gathered round it. 
So too, in Hinduism true religion had become 
covered up with senseless caste distinctions, 
untouchability and a myriad superstitious beliefs 
and wrong practices. The Hindus and the Muslims 
mainly debated with each other over their respective 
forms and dogmas, ignoring the true spirit of their 
own faiths. Kabir has tersely described the religious 
condition of the times in the following lines: 


The Hindus say they love Rama, 

The Musalmans say they worship Rahman, 
Both fight with each other over words, 
None sees the common spirit. 


A number of great souls were born in this 
country to remove the crusts of useless forms and 
superstitions from both the great faiths, to exhibit 
their fundamental unity and to bring them nearer 
to each other. Among those great souls Guru 
Nanak’s name is one of the most honoured. Guru 
Nanak is tightly regarded as one of the greatest 
exponents of the Religion’ of Humanity which is 
also the Religion of Love. 


Guru Nanak went on pilgrimage, both to Mecca 
and Rameshwar. His entire way of life could be 
styled neither Hindu nor Muslim, or rather was a 
mixture of both. The Granth Sahib, the sacred book 
of the Sikhs, gives a true picture of the religion 
preached and practised by Guru Nanak. His religion 
was the religion of unity, the religion of love, 
a complete synthesis of both Hinduism and Islam. 
For centuries after him the saying was common 
among the Musalmans of the Frontier and even 
beyond — “Nanak was a Paighambar, i.e. a Messenger 
of God.” If Hinduism of that day could be 
compared to the Ganga and Islam to the Jamna, 
then the religion of Guru Nanak could be likened 
to the confluence of the two at Prayag. Talking 
of the equality of man and man he says: 

At first God created Light, 

Then from God’s prowess proceeded all onentaned: 
The whole world is born of His effulgence, 
How can you call one good and another bad ? 


In pathetic words he has described the dissen- 
sions of the Hindus and Muslims of his day, 
and, on account of those very dissensions, he bluntly 
refused to call himself a Hindu or a Musalman. 
He says: 


The Hindu has not found the way, 
Nor has the Muslim found the way; 


phase of its- 
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Devoid of true faith 

They both fight over the names Rama and Rahim. 
We are neither Hindu nor Musalman, 

Both are possessed by the spirit of Satan. 


The language of the Granth Sahib is from 
beginning to end a mixed language. In the very name © 
of the book, Granth is a Sanskrit word and Sahib 
an Arabic word. Looked at in this light the language 
of the Granth Sahib is true Hindustani. Among the | 
names of God mentioned in the Granth Sahib the © 
name Allah occures over and over again. The ~ 
book is full of various other Persian and Arabic — 
names of the Almighty. Besides compositions by — 
the Sikh Gurus, the Granth Sahib also includes — 
those by a number of other saints and devotees, at 
least four of whom were Musalmans. When Guru 
Arjundeva needed somebody to lay the foundation © 
stone of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, he 
selected for the task a Musalman fakir named 
Sain Mian Mir who performed the sacred function. 
Sikhism fully maintained this noble and beautiful 
character up to the end. A study of the Dasham 
Granth, which contains the compositions of the 
tenth Guru, Guru Govindsingh, reveals that in 
this matter there was no difference between the 
views of Guru Govindsingh and those of the 
previous nine gurus. At one place the tenth 
Guru says: : 


One styles himself a mwndia, the other a 
sannyast and the third a yog2; 
One calls himself a brahmacharz, and the other 
calls himself a yate; pats 
One says he is a Hindu, the other onus he is- 
a Musalman; 
One declares he is a member of the Rafz: sect 
and the other professes to be a follower of Imam Shafi; 
But if you look carefully, they “all belong to 
the same Man race. Bs 
People call the same God by various names; 
Some call Him Karta, others Karim, some Razik 
and others Rahim; 
Yet He is all one; let none be deceived by the 
multiplicity of names. 
All are servants of the same God: He is the | 
~ guide of all. 
All are created in His image; His light shines 
through all eyes. 


The temple and the mosque are one, the Hindu 
puja and the Muslim namaz mean the same thing. 


Mankind is one; differences are but a delusion. 


Gods, demigods, demons, gandharvas, Hindus, — 
Muslims are but differences due to different countries : 
and climates. 

All have the same eyes, the same “ears, the- 
same bodies and the, same organs of speech. 

All are created out of the same elements — earth 
air, fire and water.. | 

Allah and Abheda are both names of the 
same God. 

The Puran and the Quran teach the’. same truths. 


All are created in the same way and all serve — 
the same purpose. 


ee eee ee 
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_ shun the Urdu language and the Persian script. 
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Yet today some of the followers of the same 


Granth Sahib and of the same Sikh Gurus raise 


objections to the taking of the name Allah or to 
the recitations from the Quran. 

The Sikh Gurus did not alter this all embracing 
character of their faith on account of any wrong 


- act committed by any one else. They could not 
possibly do so. If they had done so, Sikhism would 


not have been what it is today. The Granth Sahib 


_ could not be altered. The Granth, which occupies 
a place of honour among the sacred books of the 
_ world, and which is a true and immortal guide for 


all time, could not be altered. 
Almost all the Sikh Gurus were scholars of 


_ Persian and have left excellent poetical composi- 


tions of their own in that language. The Granth 
Sahib itself is a treasure house of compositions in 
various languages then spoken in this land. Steady 
and unmoved, it is an ocean of love, unity and 
harmony. Even so, many Sikh friends today try-to 

At the gate of a Sikh called 


gurudwara 


3 Bangla Sahib in Delhi I was painfully astonished 
' to find the Urdu words gavam kiya translated as 
 pravesh kiya in Hindi. Any visitor who reads only 
_ the Hindi rendering and not the Urdu or English 


may easily misunderswand the real _ significance. 
qayam kiya or aram kiya or thahre are universally 
intelligible, while pravesh kiya is obviously misleading. 


e The boycott of the Urdu language, the Urdu script 


or words of common use pertaining to any language 


and all such prejudice in the matter of language 


is contrary to the spirit of the Granth Sahib, of the 


_ Sikh tradition and of the noble Sikh Panth. 


_ The Sikh religion lays far greater emphasis on 
justice, goodness, forgiveness, generosity and other 
moral qualities than on mere form of worship. But 


~ today we have to confess with shame and sorrow 


that the followers of Sikhism have in no way lagged 
behind the Hindus or Muslims in committing 
darkest crimes which have disgraced and 
humiliated us in the eyes of the whole world. 
Throwing out helpless victims from running trains 
has been a frequent occurrence up to the beginning 
of the current month. Sikhs have been no less 
guilty in this -ignoble traffic, nor have they been 
free from the vices of drink and its attendants. 
We are writing all this with great reluctance and 
pain. We appeal to the leaders of the Sikh 
community, in all humility, to raise their voice 
against the evils. It is altogether a different matter 
to use arms against an armed opponent. There is 
bravery even in deeds of violence. But it is 
cowardice to butcher women, children, old and 
helpless people or minority groups who are not in 
a position to offer any resistance. Sin and crime 
cannot raise a nation. 

‘Have the critic and the fault-finder as your 
next door neighbour, have his hut in your own 
yard,” is a well-known Sikh adage. But today some 
of the over enthusiastic followers of that noble 


cult send.threatening messages even to those who 


as friends try to point out to them their error. 


There is no room for doubt that even now, if 
the Sikh community makes up its mind, it can 
become the medium of establishing real and abiding 
unity between the .Hindus and the Muslims. It 
can irrigate with pure and flowing currents of love, 


-brotherliness and harmony the whole field of our 


mutual relationships. We have repeatedly said that 
if people in general and especially those of the 
Punjab, would really follow the teachings of. Guru 
Nanak, they would need no other guide, bacause 
there could be none higher or nobler. In the 
present crisis the Sikh community, if it so chooses, 
can act as an Army of Peace. But it can only be 
possible if the leaders lead truly. 


New Delhi, 22-12-'47 SUNDARLAL 


INERT THAKUR BECAME A LIVING 
PRESENCE 


We started spinning just in fun as a recreation 
and a sport in which [I and my chums could join. 
There were about fifty boys and girls and women 
with a sprinkling of men from three villages of 
Bhatialpur, Karatkhil, and Mogarpara to begin with. 
They were all more or less destitutes and constantly 
living under a_ pall of fear which threatened to 
shatter their nerves. The charm which saved them 
was provided by collective Ramanama kirtan and 
spinning. 

The story of the former I must reserve for some 
future occasion. Suffice it to say that it sprang 
from an experience of intense inner anguish and 
suffering which is of too personal and sacred a 
nature to be set down here. The effect was nothing 
short of miraculous. 

Spinning used to be done in front of a riot- 
ruined Thakurghar on bamboo taklis, which the 
spinners had made with their own hands. Carding 
was done by tuna, i.e. with the fingers without 
a carding bow. When seed cotton was used, gin- 
ning too was done by hand without any appliance. 
Nobody had an idea at that time as to how the 


‘yarn would be utilized. It was just a labour of love 


and, therefore, its own reward —a joy for ever. 

An opportunity, however, soon presented itself 
when the people of Mogarpara decided to install 
the Thakur in their Thakurghar. They wanted a 
note from me to enable them to obtain a piece of 
cloth from the Government Relief Officer for an 
asana (altar cloth). Their request made me feel 
very sad. “ Have we come to this,” I said to myself, 
“that even our Thakur has to live on the sufferance 
of the ration office ?".“ No, we shall do better. I 
shall show you the way,” I told them. I asked 
them to collect all the takli*yarn that we had spun. 
It was turned into a piéce of cloth —4 cubits long 
by 26” wide overnight by a nath (scheduled caste) 
weaver of Karatkhil who is a devotee himself. 
Weaving at such short notice was made possible by 
doubling the yarn and turning it into dosuti. Not 
a thread was wasted of the very first yarn spun by 
these novices. 

In the same way, not a ple was spent on prasad. 
Thakur’s favour cannot be purchased for money, I 
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nid: Wes ee is not a ae to be bought and sold, 
it is obtained by our “sweat, blood and tears”. 
For some time past we had started cocoa-nut oil 
production as a supplementary home _ craft. 
Necessity was the mother of invention. With rice 
selling at Rs. 28 per maund, the little boys and 
girls, who used to go to school with me and play 
with me and sleep with me, began to complain of 
empty stomachs. Their cry of distress in spite of 
their willingness to work wrung one’s heart. Cocoa- 
nut oil provided the answer. It put into the pockets 
of every man, woman and child, who worked, 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2/10/- per day. I suggested it 
to them that while daily they expressed oil for 
themselves, for one day they should do it for their 
Thakur. They agreed. Two hundred and fifty 
cocoa-nuts were: accordingly purchased and distri- 
buted among various homes that evening and men 
and women and children set to work with a joy 
and an enthusiasm which had only to be seen to 
be believed. Kitchen fires kept burning in most 


homes till 11 and 12 o'clock that night. The net 
income from the operation came to Rs. 16 and odd, 
out of which Rs. 4 went to the purchase of jaggery. 


The by-products of oil— machka and chhoba 
(butter and oil cake) were converted into delicious 
sandesh by the addition of gur and provided prasad 
at the evening ceremony in such abundance as 
hardly to leave room, in the case of many, for the 
evening meal. That left a net saving of Rs. 12 and 
odd — Daridranarayan’s gift to be enjoyed by his 
devotees Tena tyaktena bhunjitha *4 mata gta: 
(Enjoy by abandoning it). 


The Thakurghar itself was erected mostly by 
voluntary labour. The earth for the plinth was dug 
out of the adjoining tank, thus deepening and 
improving it; the mats on which the congregation 
sat were woven by a widowed refugee sister from 
the village out of cane grown in her badi. As an 
offering and mark of homage to the deity, the 
people of the village cleared their tank of water 
hyacioth and repaired its dilapidated embankment 
by working till late-in the night although several 
of them were suffering from malarial fever. 


In the place of the image of the Thakur was 
installed the Gita. After the harikirtana, I explained 
to the gathering how through their labour of love 
they had converted the intert Thakur into a living 
presence which would keep them, if they kept 
their covenant with Him. Their Thakur had not 
deserted them as some of them had complained. It 
was they who had betrayed 


existence. They had lost Him; but He would come 
back to them and protect them if they pledged 
themselves never to let that happen again even if 
it cost them their life. They had weathered out 
the dark days of lawlessness and terror by enveloping 
_themselves in the protecting mantle of Ramanama 
which they recited daily. By what they had done 
then, they had given body to their prayer. They 
were faced by a precarious future. When East 


—< 


their Thakur by. 
bartering Him for their miserable belongings and 
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Bengal was constituted into a separate sovereign 
State they would have to live there as a permanent 
minority, entirely dependent for its safety and 
integrity on its inner resources. But a minority of 
one can convert itself into a majority by alliance 
with God. What they had done that evening 
indicated the way how to doit. ‘“ Your Thakur will: 
not only fill you with faith which dispels all fear, 
but also provide you with food and clothing so 
that you will never go naked or hungry if you 
continue to serve Him as you have done on this 
occasion.’ 


The pledge was accordingly taken by all by. 
observing’two minutes’ absolute silence. Cocoa-nut 
oil production during that season brought them 
nearly Rs. 1600 net income in addition to the share 
capital deposit of Rs. 905 and odd, kept on their 
behalf with their centre. 


In front of their Thakurghar, according to the 
latest report received by air mail today, 11 charkhas 
and 22 takiis are now plying daily. The total quantity 
of yarn spun so far by our spinners in five villages 
is over one maund and in a month or so, every 
one of them will have at least one piece of cloth 
prepared out of self-spun yarn. 


New Delhi, 22-12-47 PYARELAL 


Matter well Placed 


Compost is matter well placed, whereas rubbish 
and excreta, solid and liquid, are matter misplaced 
when they are allowed to lie anyhow to the dis- 
comfort of the public and detriment to their health. 
It is a criminal waste depriving mother earth of 
her precious food. Thus says Shrimati Mirabehn in 
her leaflet reproduced in full in the Harijan of 
23-11-"47, pp. 428-429 : 


“We do not treat our Mother Earth properly. 
She does her best to feed us all, but we do not 
feed her in return. How can she sustain us, her 
children, if we do not serve her as dutiful children 
should serve a revered Mother? Year after year we 
plough, sow and reap harvests from the fields, but 
very rarely do we give any manure to the soil, and 
even what we give is usually half kachcha rubbish. 
Just as we need well- Read food, so does the soil 
need well-prepared. manure.’ 


The curious may get a copy. of the leaflet fies 
her at the Kisan Ashram, Rishikesh, near’ Haradwar. 


New Delhi, 29-12-47 M. K. G. 


NOTICE 


Files of Volume X of the three Harijan weeklies 
—the MHarijan (English), the Harijanbandhue 
(Gujarati) and the Harijansevak (Hindustani) of the 
year beginning with 10-2-’46, and ending with 
26-1-'47, bound in cardboard cover and Rhadi back 
are available at this office. 


Price Rs. 8-0-0: Postage & packing Re. 1-0-0 
3 MANAGER 
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fe S GANDHIJI’S ADDRESS TO DELHI: 
NS ' BUSINESSMEN 

a FORCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

__ Addressing a meeting of businessmen at Hardinge 
_ WUibrary this afternoon Gandhiji said that he agreed 
_ chat control of prices was unsuitable for India; 
whatever might be the case elsewhere, least on 


food or cloth. The Ministers were their servants. 
They could do nothing against the express wishes 


_ of the people. They would not stay in office a day 
longer than the people wished. In the course of 
their struggle against the British for the last thirty- 


te 


_ ‘two years they had. shown what public opinion . 


_ could achieve. The British had the force of arms to 
back them up. The present Government had no such 
__ thing to back them. But now they had much more 
_ if they had the force of enlightened public opinion. 
| REASON FOR CONTROL 

The reason for contro! was the fear of dishonesty 
_ and profiteering. Why should a businessman get 
' more for his labours than a labourer for his? 


» the honesty of growers, manufacturers and 
_ middlemen. It was up to the trading class and mill- 
-_ owners to dispel suspicion. The businessmen wanted 


not for the sake of . profiteering. Therefore, they 
were bound to be cent per cent honest. The 
variqus associations of businessmen and mill-owners 
and the general public could strengthen each 
other’s hands for the removal of control. They 
would then be the more real arm of the Government. 
than the Civil Service. Tne Gita said, * please the 
' gods and they would please you.’ The devas there: 
did not live up in the sky. They were the devas 
as women were and were called devis. Only men's 
modesty prevented them from addressing themselves 
as devas. The men whom the Gita described as 
_ che devas were honest and pure of heart. Then 
would disappear all shortages. 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN CLOTH 

4 As for cloth particularly, Gandhiji was convinced 
chat the people could and should prepare their own 
 ¢loth in their villages. Then and only then, crores 
spent on cloth would go in the pockets of the 
millions of villagers. That was real business. It did 
not consist in merely making money anyhow. He 
saw in the halla placard saying that the prosperity 
of India lay in decontrol. He agreed heartily because 
of his belief in the fundamental honesty of 
businessmen. Let them not belie his faith. 

Gandhiji said that he had heard that foreign 
cloth was on the increase and also that 
our cloth was being exported from [ndia. In 
his opinion both things were wrong. India 
needed no cloth from outside and so long as there 
was cloth shortage in India, there should be no 
export of mill cloth. He would welcome the export 
of all Indian mill cloth if the masses would be good 
and wise enough to spin and weave in their villages, 

Another placard said, “ Beware of mill-owners’ 
tricks.” Gandhiji said that he went further and said, 
** Boware of alt strictly..." The caution applied to 
himself, the other public men and to the business- 
men before him. 
New Delhi; 28-12-47 
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GANDHUIS POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Birla House, New Delhi, 22-12-'47 
No DESECRATION . 

Not perhaps eight miles from here is the mausoleum 
of Kutubuddin Bakhtiyarkaki Chishtisaheb which is 
reputed to be second in sanctity to the one in Ajmer. 
Both are visited not only by Muslims but by thousands 
of Hindus and other non-Muslims in equal veneration. 
Hindu wrath visited the sacred place in early September 
last. The Muslims in the surroundings felt compelled to 
vacate their favourite home which had been such for 
close on four centuries. It would be unnecessary to 
mention this tragic occurrence but for the fact that 
the place is still deserted by the Muslims, however 
much they may be devoted to the mausoleum. It be- 
hoves the Hindus, the Sikhs, the officials immediately 
in charge and the Ministers to wipe out the disgrace 
and reinstate the place in all its original glory. What 
I have said here is equally applicable to all the Muslim 
places of worship in and around Delhi and elsewhere 
in the Onion. It is high time that both the Govern- 
ments by their firm action made it clear to their 
respective majorities that they could no longer tolerate 
desecration of the places of worship, big or insignificant, 
All damage done to them should be repaired without 
delay. 


DUTY OF THE UNION MUSLIMS 


In view of the decision recently arrived at by the 
Muslim League meeting held in Karachi and in view 
of the meeting to be held in Lucknow at the instance 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Muslim friends have 
been asking me whether if they were members of 
the Muslim League, they should attend the Lucknow 
meeting, whether they should also attend the meeting 
of the League members to be held in Madras and in 
any event what the attitude of the members of the 
Muslim League in the Union should be. I have no 
doubt that if they are invited specially or publicly, 
they should attend the Lucknow meeting as also the 
later meeting at Madras. At each meeting they should 
express their views fearlessly and frankly. That the 
Muslims in India find themselves in a minority without 
protection from the majority in Pakistan is no disadvan- 
tage if they at all followed the technique of non-vio- 
lence during the past thirty years. It was not necessary - 
for them to have faith in non-violence to be able to 
appreciate the fact that a minority, however small it 
might be, never has any cause for fear as to the 
preservation of their honour and all that must be 
near and dear to man. He is so made that if he 
understood his Maker and himself as made ia His 
image, no power on earth could rob him of self-respect 
exeept he himself. A dear English friend in Johannes: 
burg, while I was fighting the mighty government of 
the Transvaal, told me that he always made common 
cause with minorities. For, he said, they were hardly 
ever in the wrong and if they .were, they could be 
weaned from it without difficulty, whereas majorities 
could not be, owing to the imtoxication that power 
gave them. The friend had uttered a great truth, if 
by majority we would also understand the power that 
exclusive possession of weapons of destruction gave an 
aggregate of men. We know to our cost that a handful 


- predominantly caste 


the tension lasts. 
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of Englishmen were able to be the majority, keeping 
under their heels millions of Indians by possession of 
arms which India did not have and could not know 
how to wield them even if she had. It is a thousand 
pities that neither the Hindus nor the Muslims learnt 
the lesson whilst the English power was in operation 
in our country. The Union Muslims are now free from 
the oppressiveness they were under, whilst they were 
falsely proud of the Muslim majority in the West and 
the Hast. If they would realize the virtue of being in 
a minority, they would know that they could now 
express in their own lives the best that is in Islam. 
Will they remember that Islam gave its best during 


the Prophet’s ministry in Mecca ? Christianity waned’ 


when Constantine came to it. But I must not here 
carry this argument further. My advice is based upon 
implicit belief in it. Therefore, if my Muslim friends 
do not share the belief, they will perhaps do well to 
reject the advice. 

i BE OF THE CONGRESS 


In my opinion, while they should hold themselves 
in readiness to join the Congress, they should refrain 
from applying for admission until they are welcomed 
with open arms and on terms of absolute equality. In 
theory at least the Congress has no major and minor 
communities. It has no religion but the religion of 
humanity. For the Congress every man or woman is 
equal to any other. It is a purely secular, political, 
national organization in which Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsis, Jews are equal. Because the 
Congress has not always been able to live up to its 
professions, it has appeared to many Muslims as a 
‘Hindu organization. Any way, 
Muslims should have dignified aloofness so long as 
They would be in the Congress 
when their services are wanted by it. In the meantime 
they should be of the Congress even as [ am. That 
I have an influence without being a four anna member 
is because I have served it faithfully ever since my 
return from South Africa in 1915. Every Muslim can 
do so from now and he will find that his services are 
as much valued as mine. Today, every Muslim is 
assumed to be a Leaguer and, therefore, to be an enemy 
of the Congress. Such unfortunately has been the 
teaching of the League. There is now not the slightest 
cause for enmity. Four months are too short a period 
to be free from the communal poison. Unfortunately 
for this unhappy land, the Hindus and the Sikhs mistook 
the poison for nectar and have, therefore, become 
enemies of the Muslims of India and have to their 
disgrace retaliated and become so even with the Muslims 
of Pakistan. I would, therefore,, urge the Muslim 
minority to rise superior to the poisonous atmosphere 
and live down the thoughtless prejudice by proving by 
their exemplary conduct that the only honourable way 
of living in the Union is that they should be full 
citizens without any mental reservations. It follows 
then that the League cannot remain a political organi- 
zation, even as the Hindu Mahagabha or the Sikh Sabha 
or the Parsi Sabha cannot. They may function as 
religious organizations for internal religious reform for 


the purpose of exploring the best and living the best. 


that is in their religions. Then they will purify the 


atmosphere of all poison and vie with one another in 
well-doing. They will be friendly to one another and 
thus help the State. .Their political ambition can 
only be satisfied through the Congress, whether they 
are in it or not. The Congress will be a caucus when 
it. thinks of those only who are in it. It has very few 
such even now. It has as yet an unrivalled position 


_ because it strives to represent the whole of India 


without exception. It aims to serve ©even unto 
this last.” 
Birla House, New Delhi, 23-12-'47 

PRAYER TIME : 

A friend had given a note to Gandhiji suggesting ; 

that in view of the increasing cold, prayers might be 
held at 5 p. m. instead of 5-30 p. m. Gandhiji said 
that from the 21st December. the day would be gradu- 
ally lengthened, but he would respect their wishes all 
the same. He asked those who wanted the prayers to 
be held earlier to raise their hands. A large number 
wanted the prayers earlier, there was no dissentient 
and it was, therefore, decided to put back the” prayer 


time by half an hour. 


NoN-MUSLIMS IN BAHAWALPUR 
Some people from Bahawalpur had brought placards 
to the prayer ground the day before on which was 
written: “Save the 70,000 Hindus and Sikhs of 
Bahawalpur.’’ Gandhiji was silent, so he referred to 
the subject today. Two friends saw him during the day 
in the same connection. They said that they were 
contemplating fasting before the Governor-General’s 
house till arrangements were made for the evacuation 
of the Hindus and Sikhs from Bahawalpur. Gandhiji 
said that such a step would help none. The Governor-- 
General had no power today except such as he derived 
from his Cabinet. He had no longer the might of the 
British Empire at his back. Nor could he utilize hig 
power as a fine warrior that he was. For the time being 
he had put it in cold storage. He nevertheless agreed 
that arrangements should be made to bring the Hindus 
and Sikhs from Bahawalpur. It was the.duty of the 
Nawabsaheb to make arrangements to send them wher- 
ever they wanted to go outside Pakistan. Bahawalpur 
was, he understood, made principally by the Sikhs. Yet 


they and the Hindus had to suffer terribly. The Nawabe 


saheb could not disown responsibility in the matter. 
But let bygones be bygones. He appealed to the Nawab- 
saheb to make a declaration ‘that not a hair of the 
head of any Hindu and Sikh would be touched in the 
State till arrangements were made for their evacuation. 
During the intérval they should be well looked after. 
- REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN | 
The day’s Statesman says: 

‘After being in the grip of a cold wave for — 
three days, when the minimum temperature: 
fluctuated between 34° and 386°, Lahore had _its. 
first Shower on Saturday morning. Rain fell on 
Sunday and again today, much to the misery and 
harassment of thousands of undernourished and 
scantly clothed refugees who have no bed and no 
roof except the overcast sky above them. Taking 
a walk on the Mall yesterday, I could hear in the 
stillness of the night the moans. and groans of these ~ 


unfortunate people. ; 
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~ Until a few days ago cholera was prevalent and 
from September 6 to date nearly 2,500 cases have 
occurred in the city, about a quarter proving fatal. 
Now smallpox of a virulent type has broken 
out and on an average is causing 20 deaths every 
day. In the last three days 125 cases have been 
anponred to the Health Department. 
* x 
“Outbreaks of epidemics are perhaps not 
surprising, especially when it is borne in mind that 
the most insanitary conditions still prevail here. 
“Sweepers have been brought from Murree and 
other places but, as the Health Officer ruefully 
. admitted to me today, his staff has not yet succeeded 
in getting the maximum work out of thom. The 
unsightly heaps of garbage all over tho city and 
the stench which greets visitors to streots and lanes 
in thickly populated parts of the city are sufficient 
to convince one that if sanitation does not improve 
soon disease is likely to take a heavy toll.’’ 
Gandhiji was of the opinion that it was wrong for 


_ the refugees to have servants rendering the necessary 
- service. The refugees should themselves attend to them 
_ and try to do some other work on behalf of the whole 
'_ camp. They must turn their misfortune to the best 


account. It was the duty of both the Governments to 


' see. to-their food, shelter and clothing, but never to 
_ produce an army of servants for them. Whether they 
were Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs, they should not 
_ shirk what was miscalled menial work including latrino 


cleaning, nor must they bacome lazy. People must shed 
the evil habit of thinking that sanitary work was to be 
confined to a special class of people. The audience must 
excuse him for showing so much care about the Muslim 
refugees in Pakistan. He could not make any such 
unmanly distinction. 


NEWS FROM NOAKHALI 


Gandhiji then told the audience that his secretary 
Pyarelalji had come to see him from Noakhali. Pyarelalji 
and his colleagues had, in his opinion, done very good 
work there. They had stayed there at Gandhiji's instance 
even at the risk of their lives, if-necessary. It had given 
great comfort and courage to the Hindus and it had also 
enabled the Muslims to realize that these volunteers 
were the friends of all and wanted to restore peace 
and goodwill. Pyarelalji had told him of one incident 
which he wanted to share with them in his own words : 

“What may be termed the first act in restitu- 
tion in Shahpur, which was the starting point and 
storm centre during the riots and where I have 
been working for the last thirteen months in pursu- 
ance of Gandhiji’s “ Do or Die’ mission in Noakhali, 
was performed the other day when the local Muslims 
with their own hands removed a mosque which 
they had erected on a site belonging to the Hindus 
out of dismantled material of the house of a local 
Hindu businessman. Both the dismantled material 
and the site have been restored to the rightful 
owners. In a signed declaration which the leading 
local Muslims have issued, they have described the 
act as a gesture of goodwill towards our Hindu 
brethren and a step towards their rehabilitation.” 
The step was not taken without some vigorous heart- 
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searching and even at the eleventh hour there was 
some talk of having a joint meeting of the Hindus 
and the Muslims of the locality to “ explore means ” 
of “amicable” settlement by “compromise’’. But 
they at once saw the point when it was pointed out 
to them that compromise could have no place in a 
matter which called for restitution on the part of 
the majority community, specially, when it was the 
offender. Even if there were no demand on the part 
of the minority, still the majority community would 
be bound to do full redress. Before the dismantling 
commenced I told the leading Muslims that unless 
they did the restitution from their heart, I would 
far rather that they left it alone for the time being. 
Physical restoration was nothing unless it symbolized 
a heart change and carried with it the guarantee 
of the goodwill of the majority community. On 
my part I assured them that I would not let the 
authorities use coercion on them, so long as I was 
there. They however, assured me that they really 
meant to do the reparation from their heart and 
proceeded with the dismantling with Bismillah on 
their lips. The credit for the performance was due 
to the commendable good sense shown by the local 


Muslims and the exertions of the district officers, » 


particularly the District Magistrate, who is untiring 
in his efforts to promote peace and goodwill between 
the two communities. This is not to say as yet 
that “ God’s in His heaven” and “all's right with 


the world” in Noakhali. The “ petty done” only’ 


lends hope and encouragement in regard to the 
“undone vast”, which has yet to be tackled. ”’ 


If all in India and Pakistan followed this example, 
the shape of things would be changed in no time. The 
key to the solution of the tangle lay in everyone 
following the best,in his own religion and entertaining 
equal regard for the other religions and. their followers. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 24-12-47 
Was It NON-VIOLENCE ? 


In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 


said that some Sikh friends had been coming to see_ 


him, And he had seen some newspaper cuttings. There 
seemed to be a general impression that he had become 
an enemy of the Sikhs. They would not have worried 
much about that but for the fact that his word seemed 
to carry weight with the world outside India. The 
world thought that India had won her independence 
through non-violence and if it was so, it was a unique 
thing in history. How Gandhiji wished that it was so! 
But he had already said that it was not. The cowardly 
or the weak and the lame of heart could never practise 
non-violence. The physically disabled could always 
practise non-violence if they had the grace of God. 
He had blindly thought that the Indian fight was 
non-violent. But the events that had taken place lately 
had opened his eyes to the fact that theirs was passive 


resistance of the weak. If Indians had really been 


bravely non-violent, they could never have indulged in 
the acts of which they were guilty. They had before 


them the instance of Prahlad, the twelve year old boy, - 


who had alone stood up against the might of the king, 
his father. He would rely on none but God. 


; 
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MISPLACED ANGER 


Gandhiji said that he could not but laugh at the - 


anger of the Sikh friends. They attributed to him many 
things that he had not said. He made no distinction 
between the Hindus, 
He had criticized the Sikhs for their drink habit and 
for the atrocities that they were reported to have 
committed. That did not mean that all the Sikhs had 
acted in thé wrong manner, Nor did it mean that the 
Hindus could be-absolved. As they were a virile race, 
he certainly expected more from them. He had freely 
acknowledged their many merits if he had pointed out 
their faults. Those who tried to minimize or overlook 
cruel deeds done were enemies of the Sikhs; not he, 
who owned no enemy. Whatever he had said, he had 
said as a staunch friend. He was not unaware of the 
lofty teachings of the Granth Sahib. The Sikh friends 


should never fear that they would ‘be misjudged by 
the world because of what he had said. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 

Gandhiji next referred to the Christmas day of the 
morrow. It was a festival for the Christians as 
Deepavali was for the Hindus. He did not think that 
either festival was meant for indulgence in drinks, 
dances and merry-making. These were holy days 
making one examine oneself and do better next year. 
He offered greetings to all Christian friends in India 
and outside and hoped that they would enforce in their 
own lives the teaching of Jesus Christ. He warned the 
- Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs against entertaining 
any ill-will towards the Christians, who were a minority 
in India. Nor should they entertain any wish about 
converting them to Hinduism, Islam or Sikhism. He 
did not believe in such conversions. He wanted the 
Christians to be good Christians, the Muslims to be 
good Muslims, the Sikhs to be good Sikhs and the 


Hindus to be good Hindus under all circumstances. 
That to him was real conversion. 


He had seen in the newspapers that in view of the 
fact that State patronage to Christianity or any 
other religion would not be given, 75% of the Churches 
in India would have to be closed down. Gandhiji’ said 
that religion could never be served through money. 
The Christians should rejoice that an artificial prop 
was being removed. God was omnipresent. Our bodies 
were the real temples rather than buildings of stone. 
The best place for congregational worship for any 
religion in his opinion was in the open with the sky 
above as the canopy and mother earth below for the 


floor. Every individual was the protector of his own 
religion against the whole world. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 25-12-47 
THE QUESTION OF "KASHMIR 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
talked of Kashmir. He said that he had seen in the 
newspapers some reference to an arbitration over the 
issue of Kashmir. Were the Union and Pakistan always 
to depend on a third party to settle their disputes ? 
How long would they go on quarrelling ? 

There was some talk about the division of Kashmir. 
-It was fantastic. It was more than enough that India 
had been divided into two. One would have thought it 
impossible for man to divide a country which God had 


made one. Yet it had happened and the Congress and the — 


the Sikhs and the Muslims. - 


League had both decided upon it though for different 
reasons. But that did not mean that the process of 
dividing should be further extended. If Kashmir was 
to be divided, why not other States ? Where would 
this process end ? 

It was said at first that actuate was attacked by 
raiders. But as time went on, it became clear that 
Pakistan was at the back of the attack. He had a 
passage of an Urdu daily, the Zamindar, read out to 
him that day, In that the Muslims were openly invited 
for recruitment and join the jehad (crusade). Abuses 
were showered all round: He knew Maulana Zafar Ali 
Khan during the Khilafat days. In those days too he 
could curb his tongue with difficulty. Now evidently 
he seomed to have no check on his tongue or pen. Did 
he mean that the Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs 
wore to be perpetual enemies ? Whatever the provoca- 


tion, Gandhiji advised the Hindus and the Sikhs not 
to retaliate. 


The facts seemed to be that Pakistan was at the 
back of the attack on Kashmir. The Union troops had 
gone there at the call of the people of Kashmir as 
well as the Maharaja to help them in defending thé 
beautiful valley. He considered Sheikh Abdulla to be 
the real head of Kasmir. Everyone who had been to 
Kashmir had told him what an unrivalled hold the 
Sheikhsaheb had on the Muslim masses and the few 
non-Muslims in Kashmir. In these days an Indian 


Prince could remain one only as the titular head even 
as the English king was. 


THE JAMMU INCIDENT 

He had heard of the murders of numberless ituclise 
and abduction of Muslim girls in Jammu. The Maharaja- 
saheb must own the responsibility. The Dogra troops 
were under his direct control. He had not yet become 
the mere constitutional head and, therefore, he must 
be held responsible for all the acts, good or bad, of 
people under his rule. Sheikh Abdulla had been to 


Jammu and had tried to allay passions. He would 
advise the Maharaja to step aside along with his 


Minister in view of what had taken place in Jammu 
and give the fullest opportunity to Sheikh Abdulla and 
the people of Kashmir to deal with the situation. Sueh 


a graceful act would become him as the head of a very 
great: and important State in India. 


PRIDE OF PAKISTAN 
Pakistan was proud of being the biggest Islamic 
power in the world. But they could not be proud of 


themselves unless they ensured justice to every single 
Hindu and Sikh in that State. 


If Pakistan was to become a worthy State, let them 
and the Union representatives sit down and thrash out 
the Kashmir affair as they had already done in the case 
of many other things. If they could not do so, why 
could they not choose from among themselves good, 


true persons who would direct their steps ? The first 


step was an open and sincere confession of past lapses. 
Hearty repentance broke the edge of a guilt and led 


the way to proper understanding. The Congress Govern- 
ment could never stand for the Princes against their 


people. It could only deal with the Princes as trustees 
of ee people. 
RECALLING GHAZNAVI 


Gandhi! next referred to an Urdu magazine published 
in the Union wherein was a verse to the effect that 
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_ everyone was talking of the Somnath temple that day. But 
in order to avenge the happenings in Junagadh a new 
_-Ghaznavi would have to come from Ghazni. It had 
deeply hurt Gandhiji. 


How could any Muslim worth 


_ the name in the Union entertain such thoughts ? Why 


tion more difficult than it was. 
~ referred to the mischievous couplet but for the fact that 
_ it was to be found in an.important publication. 


- should he not be proud to associate himself with the 
act of the renovation of Somnath? He hoped that no 
_ true Muslim would be proud of the acts which are 
_ imputed to Mahmood Ghaznavi. He had pledged his life 


to secure safety for the Muslims in the Union. He 


_ would not swerve from his pledge, because he believed 
in returning good for evil. He asked the Hindus and the 
_ Sikhs not to be carried away by passions. But he asked 


his Muslim friends not to make the task of reconcilia- 
He would not have 


Birla House, New Delhi, 26-12-'47 


. In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
<a informed the audience that the prayer next day would be 
_ held at a village about eleven miles away from Delhi. 


_ There was a Panchayat established there and he was 


~ at Delhi. 

q by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan. Hindu and Muslim 
princes as well as the people had subscribed to the funds. 
q Unfortunately, the Hindus and the Sikhs had, after 
_ the 15th of August last, come to look upon the Muslims 
as enemies. But it was not so in the past. Muslim 
4 and non-Muslim students received training there. There 
- were Muslims and non-Muslims among the trustees, the 


a told that people from that part would — there to 
_ take part in the prayer meeting. : 


TIBIA COLLEGE 
Gandhiji then talked to them about the Tibia College 
It was an institution conceived and founded 


late Dr. Ansari being one of them. The college gave 
trained students in the Ayurvedic; the Unani and the 
Western systems. Today the college had no students. 
Is was situated in Karol Bagh and the Muslims 
could not enter the locality except af the risk of 
their lives. It was a problem to find out which 
locality was safe for the Muslims today. Some Hindu 
friends had been to see him that day. They wanted to 
know what was to become of this college. Gandhiji 
considered it a matter of sorrow and shame that the 
college should be in that condition. He was trying to 
do what he could in the matter. He pleaded with the 
Hindus and the Sikhs not to work for their own destruc- 
tion. He who worked for the ruin of another was bound 
to ruin himself. That was the law of life. He begged 
of them not to ruin themselves and their religion. 
ABDUCTED WOMEN 

‘Gandhiji next talked to them of another subject 
which could bear repetition. Several thousand Hindu 
and Sikh girls had been taken away by Muslims. The 
whereabouts of a few were known, but there were 
large numbers about whom he knew nothing. When 


- contacted some were reported to have said that they 


did not wish to return. They were afraid that they would 
not be accepted back by their society. Their husbands, 
parents and friends would look down upon them. 
Gandhiji wanted to say, with all the emphasis at his 
command, that society should welcome those girls back. 
‘Some of them were pregnant. It was no fault of theirs. 
Their children, when born, should be treated with 
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the same regard and respect as any other children. The 
religion of these children would be that of tke mother, 
On growing up they were to change it if they wished. 
If any such girl came to him she would be treated 
by him as any other girl in his party. To castigate 
these girls, for having fallen a victim to the lust of 


some monster, was less than human. No shame 
attached to them. 


Gandhiji had been told that many Muslim girls had 
been abducted in Patiala and Kashmir and other places 
by Hindus and Sikhs. Some of them were girls from 
well known families. If his voice could reach the 
places where these girls were, he would strongly 
advise the guilty parties to restore them without delay. 
There was no doubt that they would be accepted back 
by their families. 

; _No BARGAINING 
He had heard that some Hindu and Sikh girls were 

with a Muslim Pir, who said that they would not be 
ill treated in any way, but that they would not be 
were returned. Could 
there be a bargain in such matters ? Both sides should 
rescue and return the abducted girls at the earliest 
opportunity, irrespective of what the other side was 
doing. Then alone could they hope to live as respect- 
able and respected citizens. Otherwise, they would 
become a nation of forty crores of goondas. A society 
that tolerated such crimes would be judged according 
to the pattern of its goondas. 

Sammalka village (near New Delhi), 27-12-47 
CONSISTENCY IN THOUGHT, WORD AND ACTION 
Saturday evening prayer meeting was held at village 

Sammalka where a Panchayaighar had been built. He 
was presented with garlands at the entrance. An 
address was also presented. Addressing the gathering 
after prayers, Gandhiji said that the meeting was held: 


' for prayers. At such a meeting garlands, addresses and ~ 


shouts were out of place. He would have been pleased 
if they had omitted them. They had mentioned truth 
and non-violence in their address, but if they did not 
practise those virtues, there was no point in talking 
about them. On the contrary, mere mention of them 
was harmful. Ever since his return from South Africa 
he had visited thousands of villages. He knew how 
these addresses were prepared. Someone wrote it out 
and someone else read it parrotwise and that was the 
end of it. There must be consistency between one’s 
thoughts, words and actions. Driving away the minority 
community or ill treating them did not fit in with the 
profession of ahwmsa. Independence did not mean that 
people could act in any way they liked. Could anyone 
pray for and work for the freedom to commit murders 


and tell lies ? That would be surrender to Satan 
instead of God. 


DUTY OF THE PANCHAYAT ~ 

Gandhiji congratulated them on having built a 
Panchayatghar. Unless they did the work of the 
Panchayat, the effort would be a waste of time and 
labour. Distinguished travellers from the world came 
to India in the days of yore from China and other 
countries. They came in quest of knowledge and put 
up with great hardships in travelling. They had reported 
that in India there was no theft, people were honest 
and industrious. They needed no locks for their doors. 
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In those days there was no multiplicity of castes as 
at present: It was the function of the Panchayats to 
revive honesty and industry. If he asked them. after 
one year, would they show a clean record and would 
they show that they had no court save their Panchayat ? 
It was the function. of the Panchayats to teach the 
villagers to avoid disputes, if they had to settle them. 
That would ensure speedy justice without any 
expenditure. They would need neither the police nor 
the military and they would not need to trouble Shri 
Randhavasaheb except as a friend. 
CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 

Then the Panchayat should see to cattle improve- 
ment. They should show steady increase in the milk 
yield. Our cattle had become a burden on the land for 
want of care. It was gross ignorance to blame the 
Muslims for cow slaughter. Gandhiji held that it was 
the Hindus who killed the cattle by inches through 


ill treatment. Slow death by torture was far worse 
than outright killing. 


ENRICHING THE SOIL 

The Panchayat should also see to an increase in 
the quantity of foodstuff grown in their village. That 
was to be accomplished by properly manuring the soil. 
The Compost Conference recently held in Delhi under the 
inspiration of Shrimati Mirabehn had told them how the 
excreta of animals and human beings mixed with rub- 
bish could be turned into valuable manure. This manure 
increased the fertility of the soil. Then they must see 
to the cleanliness of their village and its inhabitants. 
They must be clean and healthy in body and mind. 
BE AN IDEAL 

Gandhiji hoped that they would have no cinema 
house. People said that the cinema could be a potent 
means of education. That might come true some day, 
but at the moment he saw how much harm the cinema 
was doing. They had their indigenous games. They 
should banish intoxicating drinks and drugs from their 
midst. He hoped that they would eradicate untoucha- 
bility if there was any trace of it still left in their 
village. The Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Parsees 
and the Christians should all live as brothers and sisters. 
If they achieved all he had mentioned, they would 
demonstrate real independence and people from all over 
_ India would come to see their model village and take 
inspiration from it. May God crown their endeavours 
with success. f 
Birla House, New-Delhi, 28-12-'47 


MEETINGS IN THE OPEN 

In his after-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
told the audience that he had been to attend a meeting 
of businessmen in Delhi at the Hardinge Library. There 
was a very big crowd round the building. The hall was 
too small for the surging mass of people. When there 
was a noted man expected to address meetings, he 
would advise their being held under the canopy of the 
sky on a wide maidan so that all who cared could 
join. If they were noisy and would not allow the 
meeting to be held, the meeting would disperse without 
doing its business in the open. And if the people became 
used to outdoor life, they would be spared the headache 
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of finding houses for thousands and thousands. They 


could stay outdoor for most of the time or else build 
thatched houses for themselves in the open. 


REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 

Gandhiji was daily receiving telegrams and letters 
congratulating him on the removal of controls. It had 
a miraculous effect all round and the prices had gone 
dawn. Although the control on cloth was still there, 
the prices of towels etc., he was told, had gone down. 
The businessmen knew that he (Gandhiji) was merely 
voicing the opinion of the millions when he said that 
the controls should go. The goods of black market were, 
therefore, coming into the open market and selling at 
reasonable prices. He was told, too, that there was plenty 
of sugar to be had. The price was Re. 1 per seer and it 
was lowered to As. 15 and even As. 14 very often. He was 


told that the removal of the control had brought much ~ 


relief to the people. He could take no credit for what 
was happening in the matter of controls. The real credit 


went to the masses whose wish he was voicing. If hig 


personal’ voice had any effect, the unseemly communal 
trouble would have ceased long ago. In this matter they 
dubbed him as a visionary and a madcap. He knew 
that they were wrong and he was right. If he had 
been right and practical on many occasions in the past, 
why was he unpractical in this matter of life and death ? 
Tulsidas -had said that the essence of religion was 
mercy and forgiveness. That was exactly what Gandhiji 


‘had been asking them to follow. 


Returning to the matter of controls, Gandhiji said 
that the controls on cloth, fire-wood *and petrol should 
also be removed forthwith. He had dealt with cloth 
control at the meeting of businessmen. As for firewood, 
people were not going to consume more firewood than 
necessary, if the control was removed. Removal of the 
control could not adversely affect the poor in the 


- matter of firewood. It was the control on petrol that 


was hitting them hard on all sides because he under- 


stood that it hampered road transport. They did not have 
enough railway transport. To make new railways and 


wagons was along time project. They did not need new 
railways. The removal of the control on petrol would 


make it wholly unnecessary. Swift road transport of 
foodgrains, cloth and salt would lower the prices of 


those articles. The salt tax had gone and yet salt had 
become more,expensive than before. It was partly due to 


transport difficulty and partly due to some bungling about 


contracts. A few contractors were said ‘to be fattening 


at the expense of the consumers. The evil must be 
rectified. The people should be taught to. prepare salt 


wherever they could. He held that it was the easiest 


thing to do, now that salt was free. 
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WANTED ACCURACY 


( By M. RK. Gandhi ) 
A correspondent from Malabar writes: 

“The confidence with which Shri Dey Prakash 
Nayyar has written on the ‘ Intellectual’ Content of 
the ‘Takli’ in the Harijan of 21-12-'47 takes one’s 
breath away. He has made out that all knowledge 
is contained in the takl: or can be derived from it 
or it is the quintessence of knowledge. I am myself 
a spinner of long standing and a believer in the 
Gandhian philosophy of life, but I got the shock of 
my life in the said article. To say that the takli is 
the “end all”’ of knowledge and every conceivable 
subject can be derived from it is just like the 
proverbial pill of the quack which is claimed to 
cure all ills. Even Gandhiji does not claim such 
magical powers for the takl:i. No doubt, the takli, 
charkha and spinning have a place in the proper 
scheme of education especially Nayee Talim, but 
to say that the ¢akli naturally takes you to 
mathematics, physics, economics etc. is but © senti- 
mental nonsense’. To exaggerate the virtues and 
usefulness of the fakli in: the gphere of education 
is as bad or worse than denying its rightful place 
by others. It is very amusing to read that the takl 
enables one to study the scientific laws of physics 
etc. Gandhiji brought in the ¢takli and charkha 
to serve an economic cause and as a palliative for 
poverty which, when put into use by masses of 
men, would result in moral uplift. Gandhiji thus 
claims for the takli economic and moral virtues 
only (which I need not discuss further). And that 
is enough. But why claim more for the takli ? Where 
is the need ? The takli-enthusiasts need not carry 
their arguments in favour of spinning to a ridiculous 


extent. The cause of spinning cannot be advanced — 


that way.” 
The correspondent evidently has not read, as 


carefully as necessary, Shri Dev Prakash Nayyar's 


contribution on the takli. As I read it, he has 
advanced no such claim as the correspondent 
imagines. The author has not said that “all know- 
ledge is contained in” or that “it is derived from ” 
the takli, nor has he said that it is’ ‘the quintes- 
sence of knowledge”. His thesis simply is that much 
knowledge that we derive from books can be better 
given by competent teachers through crafts. The 
fact that the correspondent who is a practised 


spinner of long standing is ‘“* shocked’ at Shri Dev 


‘ 


Prakash Nayyar’s claim and calls it ‘ sentimental 


nonsense” proves that education does not reside 


in the takli, but it does in an educationist who, like 
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Shri Dev Prakash Nayyar, having tested the possi- 
bilities of the takli is entitled to make the claim 
above mentioned. 

I fear I must deprive the correspondent of the 
smug satisfaction that not even I have attributed 
to the innocent looking takli more than “ economic 
and moral virtues”. Even the modest claim, I am 
sorry, has not found universal acceptance. I was 
probably the first in India to ascribe what may be 
termed extravagant virtue to'the takli and the like. 
Practical teachers along the line have found many 
more possibilities in handicrafts than I had men- 
tioned. All honour to them for it. 

I would strongly advise the correspondent humbly 
to accept Shri Dev Prakash Nayyar’s cautious claim 
and seek more information from him as to how in 
the coufse of his giving his pupils lessons in Nayee 
Talim, he came upon his discovery. If the discovery 
is only imaginary, the correspondent will soon find 
it out to Shri Dev Prakash Nayyar’s discomfiture. 
The fall of an apple from its branch is said to have 
enabled Newton's rich mind to discover the law of 
gravitation. 


New Delhi, 2-1-'48 


IS IT DESERVED ? 
| (By M. K. Gandhi) . 

In the course of a long letter which Reverend 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes had written to me before 
leaving the hospitable shore of India, he writes: 

“Of course you have been sad, well nigh 
overborne, by the tragedies of recent months, but 
you must never feel that this involves any breakdown 
of your life work. Human nature cannot bear too 
much —it cracks under too great a strain — and the 
strain in this case was as terrific as it was 
sudden. But your teaching remained as true and 
your loalorship as sound as ever. Single handed 
you saved the situation, and brought victory 
out of what seemed for the moment to be defeat. 

‘I count these last few months to be the crown 

and climax of your unparalleled career. You were 

never so great as in these dark hours.” 

I wonder if the claim can be proved. That 
much more than Dr. Holmes observed can be proved 
of ahimsa, I have not the slightest doubt. My diffi- 
culty is fundamental. Have I attained the requisite 
qualifications for exhibiting the ‘virtues of. ahimsa, 
even as Dr. Holmes has said? Knowing as I do 
the working of ahimsa, however imperfectly, I see 
every reason for the utmost caution in advancing 
claims that cannot be proved beyond doubt. 

New Delhi, 3-1-'48 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF PENANCE 
IV 
REHABILITATION 
As regards rehabilitation, except Nawadah 


where the work had been practically finished due to 
the initiative of local. Congress workers, it had not 
progressed appreciably in the Sadar and Jehanabad 
Sub-Divisions. Roofless houses filled with debris 
and broken walls still disfigured beautiful lands- 
capes with their ugly yawn. An idea of the present 
state of rehabilitation can be had from the official 
figures mentioned at Annexure A. 


SCAUSES OF DELAY 


In the beginning due to the League propaganda 
people refused to go back to their villages. Other 
applications when they did arrive kept on piling, 
thanks to red tape. Then came the rains making 
the villages inaccessible and delaying reconstruction 
by anumber of months. Thus neglected, the roofless 
walls gave way to the depredation of the rains 
which immensely addedto the damage already done. 


CONTRACTORS 


Some houses had been built by contractors. 
They were very badly built. But the Government 
was being bled white. If the owners had them- 
selves built them they would have done so much 
more cheaply and more tothe purpose. That atten- 
tion to details which is so essential for the repair 
of a village house cannot be expected from a 
contractor. 

THE Way TO BUILD 


The best thing would be to explain to the house- 
owners how it would be in their interest to build 
the houses themselves. The Government should have 
provided materials. The ideal thing would have 
‘been to persuade the villagers to build the houses 
_of the sufferers as a mark of penitence. Failing that 
the house-owners could have been given labour 
charges in instalments. 


Another hitch was that estimates of damage 
and the building grant to be given were held up due 
to the lack of engineering staff. It is'an instance 
how formalities create bottlenecks in Government 
departments. Everybody in the village knows how 
_much the repair of a particular house would cost. 
So, if a member of the Peace Committee and the 
Relief Officer working in co-operation with the 
local Hindu and Muslim inhabitants had been au- 


thorized to do the job, they would have been able 


to do it fairly and accurately. If any loss occurred 
to Government on account of any error, 
have been more than made up by quicker empty- 
ing of camps. 
| THE GENERAL ATMOSPHERE 

The general atmosphere was not ideal but 
favourable to rehabilitation. There was no genuine 
repentance amongst the Hindus. Those who had 
looted property or to whom it had been sold very 
cheaply by the Muslims in panic, were not willing 
to return it. Since my visit, however, some an sd 
has been made in this direction. 
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They were, however, 
be aggressive. The results of what they had done, 
had been bad even for themselves. Many of them 
were rotting in jails. Their children, their crops 
etc. were unattended to. Some had been killed. So 
it seemed they would never repeat what they had 
done. | 

Some apprehension still by the Muslims may 
naturally be expected. But many visited their homes 
and their land. At such times they were entertained 


by the Hindus of the locality, and very often they ~ 
stayed with them even singly at night. But the lure © 


of free rations drew them back to the refugee camps. 


This 
masses. 


was 


no longer in-a mood to . 


beginning to embitter the Hindu ss 
They felt that what had been ‘procured’ ~ 


from them at the point of the bayonet was being 4 


used to feed these ‘idlers’ or ‘deceivers’. 
But both the Hindus and the Muslims were begin- 


ning to realize their common interests. Peace was © 


essential for both. Even before the League leaders © 


issued an appeal regarding the withdrawal of cases, 
the parties were compromising cases on their own. 


All this was due to the horse sense of the 
masses, 
found apathetic. The Congress was busy with its 
own decay, the League held aloof, 


unaided by their leaders most of whom I 


simply critical — 


of the Government as a face-saving device and © 


not very willing to face the masses. It is in this 
final, 
the masses that the hope of humanity lies. 
APPENDIX A 
DAMAGE AND RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THE GAYA DISTRICT 
Figures ( Official ) . 
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materials received 
from the Relief 
Commissioner ) 


* Of the remaining 80 houses, 15 are under 


_ construction besides 2 mosques. 1 mosque and 45 
_ houses are pending for want of estimates by Reha- 


_ bilitation Engineer. Of these 45 houses, 43 have 


been inspected by R. E. recently. These are only 
_ partly damaged houses. 17 house-owners have not | 
a yet turned up and their intention, whether they 
_ will go back or not, is not known. 


-t Houses are either built by contractors or a 


_ house grant is given to the owners, and sometimes 
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. Patna, 4-11-'47 


- economist, were obtained to advise on 


4 building material is also supplied. 
_ Note: Sadar figures are correct up to 13-10-'47, 


Jehanabad up to 25-9-’47 and Nawadah up to 
1-10-'47. 


DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR 


A MUCH NEEDED ADVICE 


As a carry over from British Imperialism we 


_ still have an illogical demand for foreign imprimatur 
' even in matters in which iptimate knowledge of 
_ the people and their environment is called for as 
_ in economics. We can grant that in any technique 
_ .that foreigners may have developed expert advice 


of those skilled in that special line may be indented 
for. It takes time to outlive inferiority complex— 


_ a child of imperialism. 


The services of Mr. Colin Clark, an Australian 
industrial 
planning in our country. He observed: “If I were 
an Indian Minister, I should say: ‘Have as much 
of your development in the form of cottage indus- 


‘try as possible. Regard the factory as a necessary 
“evil’.” 


This, of course, was not what was wanted. So 
he has been sent off with a “thank you”. 
By SUFFERANCE 


The Industries Conference at New Delhi was 
only able to think of cottage industries as deserv- 
ing patronage in so far as large scale industries 
wanted their help in repairs etc. Cottage industries 
would be allowed to live by sufferance. We have 
yet to realize that the position is just the reverse. 
We may resort to large scale industries only where 
village industries call for them. They are allowed 
to exist as necessary evils to cater to the needs 


’ of the industries of the people. If the blacksmith 


wants steel for cart tyres, the steel mills will have 
to provide the material. Village industries are the 
staple food of the masses while large scale industries 
are poisons that are sometimes used as drugs. We 
cannot live on morpbia and quinine ladus, but these 
latter may be used in strictly limited doses when 
the condition of the patient needs them. 
| WHICH POWER? 

The industrialists are full of schemes to harness 
power, to produce more and more. To do this they 
want the Government to help in securing congenial 
circumstances and for obtaining machinery worth 
crores from abroad. They are thoroughly oblivious 
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of the fact that millions of engines are standing 
idle at our doors unused. .These have to have fuel 


- whether they are used or not. Every human being 


is an engine that demands work and has to be kept 
alive by being fed. Is it better economy to use this 
engine or to leave it idle while feeding it all the 
while and at the same time importing mechanical 
devices to do the work? It does not require much 
business acumen to answer this question. Yet, the 
best of our men are. guilty of taking the wrong 
decision. We can understand self-centred business- 
men wanting to make profit for themselves by the 
use of machinery while the nation has to bear the 
burden of supporting the lives of millions of unem- 
ployed and under-employed. Unfortunately, recent 
public speeches of our Ministers show that even 
our public men are carried away by the vociferous 
industrialists. 


CONSUMPTION 


One of the most important functions of the 
Government in supporting village industries is prac- 
tically forgotten. Government has to consume such 
articles as villagers make. The bulk of Government 
finance and power is derived from the masses and 
so it is but bare justice that these must be returned 
to the givers. The stores and supply department 
has to fall in line with the production policy of 
the Government. 


WANTED A POLICY 


The need of the moment is not hydro-electric 
schemes calling for astronomical calculations to 
determine their cost but the production of food, 
clothing and shelter for the masses. Government 
should focus all its resources on these. Governmental 
powers and their finances should be hypothecated 
to this end. To use these powers vested in them 
to help the industrialist is a betrayal of trust. Shri 
G. D. Birla's call to the Government to definitely 
declare their policy is not a moment too late. The 
people want to know whether they are entities in 
themselves or are mere pawns in the game of 
industrialization. 


Addressing the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce at Calcutta Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared 
his policy which we hope will be implemented by 
the Government of which he is the head. He asked, 
‘What opportunity for growth is there today for 
the vast number of Indians, whether they work in 
the fields or elsewhere ? I entirely agree that the 
peasants and ryots must have their first claim on 
us.” Our present struggle, he pointed out was for 
the economic wellbeing of the masses. He said, 
“ The first thing to be considered was the good of 
the masses. Everything should be judged from that 
standard.”’ May we hope that this criterion will 
rule Governmental action in all the schemes that 
are now before the country ? These are crucial days. 
A government based on democracy must justify its 
existence by the service it renders to the people 
and not by the number of millionaires its policy 
creates. j 

: J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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AHIMSA NEVER FAILS 
The following correspondence between a 
European friend and Gandhiji is published for 
general information: 
The European friend writes: 
“ After carefully studying Roy Walker’s thrilling 
story of your admirable work (Sword of Gold) 
I was satisfied that, lifelong as your struggle for 
non-violence had been, your unlimited devotion had 
met with success, at least as far as India’s leaders 
and masses were concerned, and the fact that Britain 
retired from India in apparent goodwill and 
friendship, -seemed to bear out the hope that appre- 
ciation of non-violence was no longer restricted to 
your own country. The first breach into the thick 
walls of violence seemed made, and the prospects 


for humanity seemed to have grown more lucid 
than ever. 


“All the more depressing were your recent 
confessions, as reported in the last edition of Peace 
News by George Ll. Davies. It grieves ‘me to the 
heart to-read that you had never experienced the 
dark despair that was today within you. And though 
it is certainly true that God does not demand success 
but truth and love from a man, it is a sad sight to 
behold mankind as deeply entangled by violence 
as not to yield to the vast extent of soul-force and 
self-sacrifice given by you and your few friends 
during a long life. 

“ However, willingly admitting as I do that you 
are in a far better position to look into the heart 
of things than I am, I cannot believe that your 
heroic efforts should be lost upon mankind, that 
the good seed you have so untiringly. sown in all 
your surroundings, by your words as well as by your 
example, should be wasted. — 

“Be that as it may, I for one (and I am sure 
I speak the heart of untold millions) feel it my 
bounden duty to express my deepest gratitude to 

_ you for giving the whole of your life to what you 
+ felt to bethe one way to salvation for mankind.”’ 
Gandhiji’s reply runs thus: 

‘“T have not seen the report you refer to. 
In any case, whatever I have said does not refer 
in any way tothe failure of ahimsa, but it refers 
to my failure to recognize, until it was too late, 
that what I had mistaken for ahimsa was not 
ahimsa, but passive resistance of the weak, 
which can never be called ahimsa even in the 

‘remotest sense. The internecine feud that is 
going on today in India is the direct outcome 
of the energy that was set free during the thirty 
years’ action of the weak. Hence, the proper 
way to view the present outburst of violence 
throughout the world is to recognize that the 
technique of unconquerable non-violence of the 
strong has not been at all fully discovered as 


* New Delhi, 


yet. Not an ounce of non-violent strength 1s 


ever wasted. I must not, therefore, flatter myself 


with the belief —nor allow friends like you to 
entertain the belief —that I have exhibited any 
heroic and demonstrable non-violence in myself. 
All I can ‘claim is that I am sailing in that 
direction without a moment’s stop. This confes- 
sion should strengthen your belief in non-violence 
and spur you and _ friends like you ‘to action 
along the path.” 

1-1-'48 


CERTIFIED AND UNCERTIFIED KHADI 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The same friend, who suggests that khadi can 
remove cloth shortage, writes that India having 
attained independence, there is little difference now 
between certified and uncertified khadi, mill-cloth 
and foreign cloth. Khadi may have significance for 
him who spins’ and weaves to clothe himself, but 
people are unable to do so or even to spin the 
minimum quota of yarn prescribed for the purchase 
of khadi from the bhandars. No improvement is 
noticeable in the quality of pure khadi, while many 
useful varieties of uncertified khadi are available. 
Moreover, it is difficult nowadays to give what 
can be termed a living wage in the khadi industry. 
On these grounds the writer observes that the 
purchase of uncertified Rhadi should be permitted. 
He proceeds to argue that having regard to the 
acute shortage of cloth all over the country and to 
the fact that the Union Government itself imports 
foreign cloth, there should be no objection to the 
purchase of such cloth either. 


That such questions. can be raised shows the 


change in the times. My answer is that only “certi- 
fied khadi’’ should be used. Let me indicate the 
meaning of this term. Even the Charkha Sangh’s 
definition is incomplete. The term really implies 
that a reasonable wage is given to spinners and 
weavers and the price of khadi fixed with an eye 
on public good and not witha profit motive. Certi- 
fication of such khadi by the Charkha Sangh 


becomes necessary, as people have as a rule, to fall 


back upon: the purchase of khadi in addition to 
self-made (raerdt) khadi. Any other’ khadi 
is uncertified and open to ‘objection and should 
not, therefore, be used. It is open to the public 


to suggest improvements in the conditions presented | 


for the certification of khadi, but it would be defi- 
nitely wrong to abolish the distinction between 
certified and uncertified khadi. | 

Again, how can one shut one’s eyes to the 
distinction between khadi, 
cloth, or justify the import of foreign cloth because 
foreign rule has ended? We must remember that 
we opposed foreign rule because it involved the 
economic ruin ‘of the country. The first fruit of 
freedom should, therefore, be to put an end to 
this .curse. 

In fine it follows that pure khadi alone has place 
in Swaraj: in it lies the well-being of the people 
as well as true equality. 


New Delhi, 6-1-’48 
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' QUESTION BOX 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Q. 1. It does not matter whether the lingua 


franca be called Hindi or Hindustani: in any case the 


common language in actual use will remain Hindustani. 


It cannot, however, be gainsaid that in advanced lite- ~ 


rature and science certain words will be necessary 
which can only be derived from Sanskrit. Where is 
the harm in making this clear to the public? 


A. The first part of the question would be 
correct provided the name adopted were accepted 
by all in the same light. The controversy arises 
not over the name but what it is meant to convey. 
In advanced literature and science we should not 
draw exclusively from Sanskrit. A small committee 
can be appointed to prepare a dictionary of current 


words irrespective of their original source. 


Q. 2. With regard to the script, it would be 
burdensome to have to use two scripts ‘in the 
conduct of the affairs of the nation. Why not then 
adopt the Nagari script which is current in all 
provinces ? Does the two-script proposal mean that 
the Central Government should use both the scripts 
in_ its .correspondence and publications ? Would 
telegraph and other offices also have to use both 
the scripts ? 


I do not subscribe to the view often put for- 
ward that the two-script proposal is meant to 
appease the Muslims. Our concern should be to 
select the script which might be advantageous to 
the nation as a whole without wishing any injustice. 
It would not be correct to hold that the adoption 
of the Nagari script would be harmful to Muslim 
interests. As far as I can see, it would be necessary 
-to adopt both the scripts, but only as a temporary 
measure — ultimately one script should be accept- 
able to all. How can this be disputed ? 


A. With the adoption of the two séripts, 
the easier one will ultimately survive. All that is 
wanted is that the Urdu script should not be 
boycotted, as such boycott would imply discrimina- 
‘tion, A controversy arose over such discrimination 
‘and this has now been accentuated. With this 
background, we who believe in unity and are 
opposed to civil strife are bound to adopt both 
the scripts. Again we cannot forget that many 
Hindus and Sikhs are ignorant of the Nagari script. 
There is no question of all people having to learn 
both the scripts, but only of those liable to serve 
outside their province. Nor is it suggested that all 
notices should be issued by the Central Govern- 
ment in both the scripts— but only those meant 
for all. 

Having regard to the present communal antago- 
nism, the boycott of the Urdu script would: be 
regarded as an anti-democratic measure. 

The question whether telegraph and other 
offices would also have to use both the scripts is 
a minor one.«When we get rid of the incubus of 
the English language and the Roman script, our 
minds will be clearer and we shall realize the 


futility of such controversies. 
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While we must always refrain from an improper 


course with the object of appeasing others, there 


is no harm in conciliating when the course _ itself 
is intrinsically proper. If all accepted our script 
willingly, it would be so good, but even to achieve 


this end it is necessary to retain both the ‘scripts 


at present. 
New Delhi, 4-1-’48 
KHADI CAN REMOVE CLOTH 
SHORTAGE 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A friend writes that khadi can help to remove- 
the shortage of cloth is a matter of six months, 
For this two conditions will be necessary, viz. 
(1) that the Central and Provincial Governments 
should adopt the policy of encouraging spinning 
and weaving in every village, and (2) that provin- 
cial and all-India leaders should put forth greater 


_ efforts to popularize khadi. 


In my opinion it should be worth while and it 
is the duty of the Congress to fulfil these condi- 
tions for the sake of remedying cloth shortage. Our 
undoubted indifference in this respect shows that 
we have failed in our duty. The price of cloth 
having risen so high, the present is the most 
opportune time to get over this indifference. This 
can be done by the example and conduct as well 
as the wisdom of those who have unshakable faith 
in khadi. When the Government adopts the policy 
of promoting the cause of khadi, control over 
cloth and other commodities will automatically go. 
Meanwhile also, cloth should be decontrolled fh the 
interests of the poor. 

New Delhi, 6-1-'48 


Harijans in Hostels 

Apropos the recent legislation enacted by the 
Government of Bombay extending to the Harijans 
the right of admission to temples, wells, dharamshalas, 
schools, hostels etc. Shri Parikshitlal writes that 
though this automatically covers undenominational - 
hostels as well, school and college hostels have not 
in actual practice been thrown open to the Harijan 
students. His experience has been that the school 
and college authorities have not adapted themselves . 
to the spirit of the times to the extent the hostel 
students have. As the academic year will soon be 
over and fresh admissions will be made shortly, 
he has advised the authorities to do the needful 
before the Harijan students are forced to assert 
their legal right in the matter and has also suggested 
to me to recommend the throwing open of the 
hostels in Bhavanagar and other Kathiawad States. 
to the Harijan students. 1 

I endorse his suggestion and would add that if 
the students in the hostels are sincere, they are 
sure to succeed in the matter. In the present age 
the autocratic will of the managing committees 
cannot prevail, particularly when, as in this: case, 
they are in the wrong and the students are in the 
right. Be that as it may, the Harijan students should 
unquestionably be admitted to hostels with honour. 
. New Delhi, 6-1-’48 M. K. G. 
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GANDHII'S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES > 


Birla House, New Delhi, 29-12-47 
HAKIMSAHEB’S MEMORIAL 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the late Hakim 
saheb Ajmalkhan, the beloved of all the Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis and Jews of India. 
A staunch Muslim, he served equally all the inhabitants 
of this fair land. The best monument of his labours 
he left was the famous Tibia College and Hospital, 
which catered for all classes of students and provided 
for tuition in the Unani, Ayurvedic and Western systems 
of medicine. Communal frenzy has suspended even this 
non-communal activity, I suppose, simply because the 
originator and founder of the college was a Muslim, 
however great, good and universally respected he was. 
How I wish the late lamented patriot’s memory could 
at least give a new life to the college, if it could not 

bury the present Hindu-Muslim feud ! 


OPEN AIR MEETINGS 


I touched yesterday upon the desirability of having 


our public meetings and functions in the open under the 
canopy of the heavens. If this were to become an 
ordinary custom, it would require a well thought out 
lay-out. There would be open squares, in big cities and 
small, designed for such uses. It must radically change 
our. habit. Noises and disorder would give place to 


stillness and order. Under the new habit, we would talk : 


when we must and then in a low enough voice, never 
beyond the pitch required for a given moment. We 
would respect our neighbours’ rights and model individual 
or group behaviour so as not to encroach on others. This 
would mean, at times, exercise of great self-restraint. 


Under such social behaviour we would not have the 


disgraceful noises and dirt in the busiest parts of Delhi. 
Large crowds would then move without jostle or jar. Let 
us not consider this to be impossible of achievement. 
Some group has to make a beginning in right earnest. 
Think of the saving of time, energy and expense under 
this rule of life! 
KASHMIR AGAIN 

I have heen taken to task for daring to say what 
I have said about Kashmir and the Maharajasaheb. 
_ Those who have done so have evidently failed to read 
my statement carefully. I have simply tendered advice 
which, I suppose, the lowliest can do. To do so some- 
times becomes a duty as was the case with me. What 
was it for? It was, if accepted, designed to raise the 
Maharajasaheb in his own and the world’s esteem. 
His and his State’s is today a most unenviable 
position. He is a Hindu prince having under his sway 
a very large majority of Muslims. The invaders have 
called their invasion a holy war for the defence of 
Muslims reported to be ground down under Hindu 
misrule! Sheikh Abdullasaheb has been called by the 
ruler to_his task at a most critical period. He is new to 
the task and deserves every encouragement if he is 
considered fit by His Highness. It must be evident to 
the outsider as it is to me that Kashmir must be lost 
to the invaders, otherwise called raiders, if the Sheikh- 
saheb’s effort to hold together the Muslims and the 
minority fails. 
the Union army could do it. It was sent in answer to 


_the combined importunity of’ the Maharajasaheb and. 


It would be a mistake to think that 
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the Sheikhsaheb in order to help wand off the attack. 
Is it any wonder that I have advised the ruling authority 


‘to rise to the occasion and become like’ the King of 


_ to disclose her name, 


#, 


“ 


England and, therefore, use his rule and his Dogra 
paltan in strict accord with the advice of the Sheikh- 
saheb and his emergency Cabinet ? The instrument of 
accession stands as it is. It confers or reserves certain 
rights on or for the ruler. I, as a private individual, have 
ventured to advise that he should waive or diminish 
the rights and perform the duty pertaining to the office 
of a Hindus prince. If I am wrong as to my facts, I 
should be corrected. If I err in my conception of 
Hinduism and of the duty of a Hindu prince, Iam out 
of court. If Sheikh Abdullasaheb is erring in the discharge 
of his duty as the chief of the Cabinet or as a devout 
Muslim, he should certainly step aside and give place 
to a better man. It is on the Kashmir soil-that Islam 
and Hinduism are being weighed. If both pull their 
weight correctly and in the same direction, the chief 
actors will cover themselves with glory and nothing 
can move them from their joint credit. My sole hope 
and prayer is that Kashmir should become a beacon 
light to this benighted sub-continent. 

So much for the Maharajasaheb and the Sheikh- 
saheb. Will not the Pakistan Government and the 
Union Government close ranks and come to an amicable 
settlement with the assistance of impartial Indians ? Or, 
has impartiality fled from India ? I am sure it has not, 

AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT | 

I have a money order for Rs. 50 from a sister in 
Mathura for blankets for the refugees. She doesnot wish 
not even to me. 
satisfied if I acknowledge the receipt in a prayer speech. 
This I thankfully do now. 

STRANGE PROTESTS 

It is strange that I receive telegrams from the ryots 
of the States, whose chiefs have declared their wish to 
merge in the Union. If a prince or a semi-prince feels 


too isolated to carry on efficiently, who can compel him — 


to do so? Those who waste money on telegrams are 

advised not to do so. There seems to me to be some- 

thing wrong about the senders of such telegrams. 

them approach the Home Minister for light and guidance. 
ADVICE TO UNION MusLims — 

Many Muslims, 


Let 


principally from the Postal and 


” 


Railway Departments say that they had opted for the — 


sake of propaganda. Therefore, they would now like to 
reconsider their view. There are Muslims who have 
been discharged from their posts, E presume, on the 
ground of suspected anti-Hindu bias. My sympathy goes 
out to all such mon. But I feel that the right course ig 
not to resent pardonable suspicion, although it may be 
unjustified in individual cases. I can only prescribe my 


old, well-tried remedy. Only very few can be accommodated 


in the various government departments. To get a govern- 
ment job should never be the aim of life. Honest living 


is the only worthy aim. This is always assured when. 


and if one is ready to do any labour that comes to 


-hand. Until the dominating and corroding communal 
poison is eliminated, 1 think it is necessary and dignified 


for Muslims not to aim at the loaves and fishes in 


government employ. Power comes from sincere, service, 


‘Actual attainment often debases the. holder. To fight. for : 


Jaeger aang van io aR A a 


She will be 


z 6 is Be gaNaly. At the same time it is Se the oaks 
a government io ensure bread labour for all un- 
mployed men and women, no matter how many they 


_ physically fit and are not shirkers but willing workers. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 30-12-’47 
| MAss DISCIPLINE 
Gandhiji in post-prayer address this evening began 
with an admonition to those who crowd round him at 
he end of the prayer and make it impossible for him 
yen to have his evening walk in peace. Mass disci- 
line was an essential condition for a people who aspired 
be a great nation. If the people learnt to behave 
np a disciplined manner, there would be no noise or 
onfusion even in a gathering of lakhs. He wanted all 
6 inculcate the virtue of ‘ military discipline ’, 
HINDUS AND SIKHS IN BAHAWALPUR 
_  Gandbiji then referred to a letter which he had 
received and in which he had been requested to 
reiterate and re-emphasize, what he ‘had already said, 
‘namely that such Hindus and Sikhs or any other 
non-Muslims as wanted to go out of tho Bahawalpur State 
should be freely permitted to do so. The Nawabsaheb of 
- Bahawalpur had declared that he made no distinction 
_ between his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects, but held 
_ them all in equal regard. He welcomed that declaration. 
_ He hoped that the Nawabsaheb would insure safe passage 
to them to leave his territory. They should be free ‘o 
_ garry their belongings with them and in fact the State 
ought to provide them railway facilities for the purpose. 
- What was done was done and could not be undone, 
' remarked Gandhiji, but if the Nawabsaheb did that 
a ‘xauch, he would deserve the congratulations’ of all. 
y NoN-MUSLIMS IN SIND 
_- And what he had gaid about Bahawalpur, proceeded 
- Gandhiji, applied equally to Sind too. From the reports 
_ which he had received, it seemed clear that no Hindu 
or for that matter any non-Muslim could today remain 
a in Sind, and feel safe. Even educational institutions 
-. were being requisitioned and respectable, well-to-do 
people were being asked to vacate their premises to 
make room for in-coming “refugees” from the Union. 
- Members of the so-called depressed classes were not 
_ permitted to leave Sind. He would appeal to Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah and the Prime Minister of Sind and his Cabinet 
to remedy this state of affairs. All those who wanted 
to goout of Sindshould be free to do so, That was 
the only way of retaining or regaining the confidence 
of the minorities. With the return of normal conditions 
in Sind, even those who had gone away might feel like 
returning to their homes. Compulsion, on the other 
hand, would have just the opposite effect and defeat its 
purpose. It would not redound to the credit of Pakistan 
if it was’ made impossible for non-Muslims to remain 
in it as free citizens and they could remain there only 
as serfs and helots. 
_ Tae VITHOBA TEMPLE : 

A telegram to Gandhiji stated that although the trust- 
ees of the Vithoba temple of Pandharpur in Maharashtra 
had decided to throw. it open to the Harijans, some 

*members: of the priestly class — whose number was by 
mo means small — had taken exception and had even 
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started a hunger strike in protest. He would tell these 
friends, remarked Gandhiji, that theirs was a very un- 
becoming attitude. It was un-Hindu. The Vithoba temple 
was one of the most sacred shrines in Maharashtra. The 
decision to throw it open had been taken by the 
trustees after due deliberation. Nobody had opposed it 
then. If his voice could reach the hunger strikers, he 
would tell them in all humility but with firmness that 
by what they were doing they were ill-serving Hinduism. 
In the all-embracing shrine of Vishnu there was room 
for all. Even the impure became pure in His sacred 
presence. How could the admission of the Harijans 
defile it ? In his opinion it was a blasphemy to regard 
the Harijans as impure. There were black sheep and 
white in all communities and it was just the same 
with the Harijans. So long as a single Hindu, irrespec- 
tive of ‘his caste or creed, was ‘excluded from the 
Vithoba temple, it was an inert, lifeless shrine. The real 
pran pratishtha was performed only when the temple was 
thrown open to all—iéincluding the MHarijans. The 
present hunger strike by the priestly class, therefore, 
said Gandhiji, was not a pious act, but an impious one 
— it was a sin. Gandhiji hoped that they would realize 
their mistake and give up their hunger strike. 


RATIONING IN BOMBAY 


Lastly, Gandhiji referred to a complaint which he 
had received in connection with some rationing order 
that was said to be in force in Bombay. Under it, it 
was alleged that one could get only one pound of rice 
in a week. This entailed great hardship on the Madrasi 
and the Maharashtra communities residing in Bombay. 
If, driven by desperation, they obtained the necessary 
supply of rice for themselves from outside, they came 
in for heavy fines and even imprisonment. Gandhiji 
was. of opinion that food rationing in the cities ought 
to be abolished forthwith. He was sure that if they 
did that, stringency in the matter of foodgrains would 
disappear and food prices come down, as had happened 
in the case of other articles that had been decontrolled. 
That would put an end to the black market in food 
which had become one of the biggest headaches of the 
administration. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 31-12-’47 
No RETURN WITHOUT CHANGE OF HEARTS 


Gandhiji began his post-prayer address this evening 
by answering a few questions. In reply fo the question 
as to how he could advise the refugees from the West 
Punjab to return when even in Sind the Hindus and 
Sikhs could not live in peace and honour, Gandhiji 
observed that the question did not arise since he had 
already made it clear at a recent meeting that he was 
unable at present to advise the refugees to return to 
the West Punjab, though some: Muslim friends had 
brought this suggestion. He had been informed that. 
there were 251 persons awaiting evacuation from Chitral 
and the surrounding parts as in Sind thousands were 
awaiting it. The Union Government could not rest 
content until those who wished to do so were énabled 
to migrate. He agreed with the questioner that there 
eould be no return without change of hearts. Unless 
the Dominions turned a new leaf, both were doomed. 
The trouble had no doubt started in West Pakistan, 


— 
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but some parts of the Indian Union had resorted to 
retaliation. The question, therefore, of time and extent 
was now beside the. point. If either Dominion behaved 
correctly, the other would follow suit and both would 
be saved. 
No REAL PEACE WITHOUT RETURN OF THE REFUGEES 
- Gandhiji could never bring himself to accept the 
proposition of a permanent exchange of population. Even 
if the refugees were well settled, they would hark back 
to their old homes. Therefore, he could not envisage 
real peace without the parties returning to their homes. 
REFUGEES, AND HONEST LABOUR 


The same questioner had suggested that the refugees 
should be provided with work so that they might not 


become beggars. Gandhiji would welcome such a demand 
from all the refugees. The Government could desire 


nothing better, if only to save the crores spent on feeding 


- and clothing the refugees. Gandhiji invited the questioner 


to propagate his view. ‘If the refugees took to honest 


’ labour, there would be a decided improvement in the 


present disturbed condition. 


Here the speaker gave an instance of a sister who 
had complained that during her absence during the day, 


her house had been broken open and occupied by some 


Sikhs. All the culprits but one were taken into custody. 
Gandhiji advised all to live by the sweat of their brow, 
as honourable citizens, even if this involved a degree of 
discomfort. 

BROADCASTING THE WHOLE. PRAYER 


Proceeding Gandhiji read from a letter suggesting 
that not only his speech but the prayer songs too be 
recorded for the benefit of the wider public. The Broad- 
casting Department had offered to. record his speech 
in the public interest, but he would be pleased if it 
were found possible to record the verses and songs as 
well, though these might not be as melodious as cinema 
songs. He selected only such persons to recite and sing 
who, he thought, were imbued with a prayerful spirit. 
Gandhiji, however, wanted his speech itself to be regard- 
ed and listened to as an integral part of the prayer. 


EXAGGERATION DEFEATS PURPOSE 


' In conclusion Gandhiji referred to the exaggerated 
accounts sent to him of the atrocities perpetrated in 
Ajmer and Junagadh. He had already dealt with the 
Junagadh exaggerations. It was true that there had 
been murder, loot and arson in Ajmer but the Durgah 
Sharif was regarded as quite safe. No harm had been 
done to it. Exaggeration defeated its own object. They 
hurt the Muslim cause and, made amity much more 
difficult than it was. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 1-1-’48 
SPIRITUAL Fo0oD 


In his post-prayer address on the New Year’s day, 
Gandhiji expressed pleasure at the large size of the 
gathering, but regretted that seven minutes had to be 
lost in making seating arrangements for women. Even 
one minute lost by a meeting meant so many minutes 
lost to the nation. Men should learn to give place to 
women and a community or country in which women 
were not honoured could not be considered civilized. 
Having attained independence, all of us should from 


/ 
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substitute for an umbrella, all made of local material. 


- gong sung at the prayer. This song was, however, more 


trusted to remain loyal to the Indian Union, more: 
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now on behave as citizens of a free and proud country, ~ 
Gandhiji hoped that the gathering would be even | ; 
larger in future, if all who attended would come in a | 
prayerful mood, for prayer was the food of the spirit. | 
He hoped that those present would not only maintain 7) 
silence, but would carry shanti with them to their homes. | / 
HARIJANS AND LIQUOR 7 

Gandhiji next referred to a Harijan Conference: Gl 
recently held in the U. P., where a Minister is said | 
to have counselled the MHarijans to give up dirty 
clothes and liquor. Upon this came a spontaneous 
retort from a Harijan that the Government could burn | 
all dirty clothes, if they would cut off the toddy trees 
root and branch, and close all liquor dens, Gandhiji a 
admired the courage of this Harijan brother, but he | 
would advise the Harijans and the general public that 
the remedy lay in their own hands and that even if | 
liquor were being sold, they should avoid it as poison, — 
Indeed, liquor was worse than poison. While the latter | 
killed the body, the. former destroyed the awareness of — 
the spirit and all that was noble in man including the 
sovereign quality of self-control. At the same time 
Gandhiji advised the Government to convert liquor 
dens into restaurants for the supply of clean and 
wholesome refreshments and to provide instructive: 
literature and other recreation to wean the addicts 
from the lure of intoxicants. From experience gained — 
in many a country, reinforced by his own observation — 
in India and earlier in South Africa, Gandhiji was 
confident that abstinence from intoxicants would 
materially enhance the physical and moral strength of — 
the workers as well as their earning capacity. Prohibition 
was therefore included in the Congress programme 
since 1920 and now that freedom’has been ;won, the 
Government should proceed to implement that pledge ~ 
and be prepared to renounce the tainted revenue. In g 
the end, in fact, there would be no loss of revenue, ‘ 
: 
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and the gain to individuals would be very great. That 
way lay the path of progress for our nation. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 2-1-'48 
THE NOAKHALI HAT 


It was raining on Friday evening when Gandhiji — 
arrived at the prayer ground, wearing his now famous 
Noakhali hat to the amusement of the audience. So — 
he began his post-prayer talk with a humorous reference 
to his straw hat —of the type worn by the kisans in — 
Noakhali as shelter against the sun— which he valued — 
both as a present from a Muslim kisan and as a cheap 


THE BHAJAN 
Gandhiji next commended the melodious tune’ of the 


appropriate to the morning time, being an appeal to 
the Lord to wake and grant darshan to the waiting 
devotees. God of course never slept but the song voiced 
a devotee’s feelings. 
DistRUST DENOTES COWARDICE | 
Proceeding Gandhiji referred to a letter recently — 
received from Allahabad. According to the writer, bar- — 
ring a few honourable exceptions, no Muslim could be ~ 
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specially in the event of an inter-dominion war and 
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a 
_ the majority of Muslims, with the exception of a fow 
_ nationalists should, therefore, be turned out. Gandhiji 
_ observed that it behoved man to trust the word of his 
_ fellow men in the absence of any evidence to the con- 
a trary. Only last week, nearly a lakh of Muslims had met 
; in Lucknow and made an unequivocal declaration of 
_ their nationalism. If a man was demonstrably disloyal 


a or dishonest, he could even be shot though that was 


not his way. But needless distrust was a sign of igno- 
_ rance and cowardice and it had led to communal hatred 
and bloodshed and migration on a colossal scale. Its 
_ continuance would only result in perpetuation of the 
_ division of India and the eventual destruction of the 
_ Dominions. If war broke out, which God forbid, he 
- would not like to live but if the people shared his faith 
a in ahimsa, there would be no war and all would yet 
G be well. 


TRUE PEACE RESIDES WITHIN 
_ the Wavell Canteen where a large crowd had assembled 
_ to listen to his post-prayer address. Gandhiji expressed 
_ pleasure at being able to fulfil an old engagement and 
' address the refugeos at this Camp. He was happy that 
4 the audience included as many women as men and 
_ invited all his hearers to join him in the prayer that 
_ peace %nd amity may return to our land and the 
- universe, Peace does not come from outer possession 
» such as wealth or palaces but from within. All religions 
~ -have proclaimed this truth. When a man attains such 
' peace, his eyes, words and actions bear witness to it. 
_ Such a man is content to live in a cottage and does 
- not care for the morrow. God alone knows what 
- tomorrow will bring. As a man, like us, Sri Ramachandra 
_ had no knowledge that he would be exiled just: when 
_- it was expected that he would ascend the gadi. But he 
' knew that true peace was independent of externals and 
a ‘was supremely unaffected by the prospect of his exile. 
_ If the Hindus and Sikhs had known this truth, this 
wave of madness would not have swept over them and 
they would have remained in peace, irrespective of 
what the Muslims had done. If these words went home 
_ to the Hindus and Sikhs, the Muslims would assuredly 
make an automatic response. 
IDEAL OF CAMP LIFE 
Proceeding Gandhiji observed that he had heard 
that this Camp was run satisfactorily, but he could 
not quite endorse this claim until and unless the 
refugees co-operated to maintain better order and sanita- 
tion in the Camp than one noticed in the streets of 
Delhi. He was aware of the sufforings they had 
undergone. Some of them belonged to the higher strata 
of society but for them to hope for the same standard 
of comfort here would be futile. They should all learn 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions and to 
- improve them as far as possible. Gandhiji recalled the 
1 migration of Englishmen from the Transvaal to Natal 
on the eve of the Boer War in 1899. They knew how 
to make the best of the situation and all lived as equals. 
One—an engineer —lived and laboured as a carpenter 
with him. We lack such training, having remained 
~gubject to alien rule for centuries. Now that we were 
free—and what a priceless gift is freedom |! — Gandhiji 
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expected the refugees to turn their misfortune to good 
account and to transform the Camp into an ideal one 
—such that visitors from all over India, if not the 
world, would be proud of it. The mantra recited in 
the course of the prayer called upon us to dedicate all 
we had to God and to draw only what we really 
needed. If we translated this mantra into our lives, 
not only this Camp but Delhi, which had of late 
acquired a bad name, would be renovated and our lives 
would be filled with inner happiness. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 4-1-'48 


IMPLICATIONS OF WAR 


In his post-prayer address on Sunday evening Gandhiji 
expressed pleasure at the fair attendance despite the 
rain and hoped that so many had come with a sincere 
desire to join the prayers and not through idle curiosity. 
Unhappily people were talking everywhere about the 
possibility of a war between the two Dominions. Gandhiji 
was amazed to see that the Government of Pakistan 
disputed the veracity of the Union’s representation to 
the U. N. O. and the charge that Pakistan had a hand 
in the invasion of Kashmir by the raiders. Mere denials 
cut no ice. It was incumbent upon the Indian Union 
to go to the rescue of Kashmir when the latter sought 
its help in expelling the raiders and it was the duty of 
Pakistan to co-operate with the Union. But while 
Pakistan professed its willingness to co-operate, it took 
no concrete steps in that direction. Gandhiji would like 
to impress on the leaders of Pakistan that partition 
having been conceded, there was no justification for 
animosity. Partition was demanded on religio-communal 
grounds and it was therefore the duty of Pakistan, as 
its name implied, to remain clean in all its dealings. 
Both Hindus and Muslims had resorted to cruel acts 
and made grievous blunders but that did not mean that 
this mad race should go on, culminating in war. A war 
would bring both the Dominions under the sway of a 
third power and nothing could be worse. Gandhiji, 
therefore, pleaded for amity and goodwill which could 
enable the Union's representation to the U. N. O. to 
be withdrawn with dignity. This the U. N. O. itself 
would welcome. He invited all to join in this prayer. 
The understanding should however be genuine. To 
harbour internal hatred might be even worse than war. 


WORSE THAN COWARDICE 


The speaker next referred to an incident which had 
occurred in Delhi the previous night. A party of refugees 
had tried to effect unauthorized entry into vacant 
Muslim houses. The police’ arrived on the scene and 
had to disperse the crowd with tear gas. Today we had 
our own Government. How could it function satisfactorily 
if the public behaved lawlessly? What was worse 
women. and children were placed in front of the party 
to evade remedial action by the police. This amounted 
to an affront to womanhood and cowardice on the part 
of men, possibly worse than a similar use of cows by the 
Muslims in bygone times in their fight with the Hindus. 
Gandhiji again appealed to the refugees to maintain 
peace and order, particularly at the present time when 
the relations between the two Dominions were strained, 
and thus help in the preservation of our new-born 
freedom. 
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The Aligarh Urdu Magazine 

In an article published elsewhere, under the 
caption Mahmood Ghaznavi we have referred to 
a couplet printed in the Aligarh Urdu Magazine. 
Under Gandhiji’s advice the attention of Nawab 
Mohammad “Ismail Khan, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University was drawn to the couplet in question. 
We give below the Enslish translation of the 
relevant portion of the reply received from the 
Nawabsaheb. He writes: 


“T am sorry that the rhyme, which grieved 
Mahatmaji and patriots like you, appeared in the 
magazine. With God’s help we shall be careful in 
future. Please convey my sorrow to Mahatmaji and 
assure him, on my behalf, that we do not in the 
least sympathize with such views, nor do we in 
any way regard them as justifiable. [ hope you 
know that Rashid Ahmad Siddikisaheb is himself 
a staunch nationalist, and can never tolerate a 
thing of this type. It appears there has been some 
oversight or mistake.” 


Gandhiji was pleased when he heard Nawab 
Makammadaaheb'e reply. Any of us can be guilty 
of oversight or even mistakes, especially in the 
present atmosphere. We believe that witha little 
care, the Aligarh Urdu Magazine should be able to 
render usefulservice tothe country. In the present 
~ atmosphere, such mistakes are unpardonable. 


New Delhi, 4-1-’48 SUNDARLAL 


Public Conveyances 
_- A news item states that the Madras Government 
desire to ban rickshaw pulling on humanitarian 
grounds. We have come to such straits that man 
has had. to compete with beasts of burden to eke 
out a living. We hope the other provinces will 
follow suit. 


Local transport is one of the occupations’ that 
should be open to the masses. Replacing tangas 
and jutkas by buses is a bad economy. Tanga 
‘building is a flourishing industry -in Lahore, 
Peshawar and many such cities. Every bit of the 
money spent on these circulates in the country 
bringing food and clothing to thousands of homes. 
Similarly, the maintenance of horses also helps to 
bring employment to thousands of persons including 
women and children. The running of buses on the 
other hand exports employment abroad. Lakhs of 
are spent on the vehicles, the fuef and 
accessories and only a few drivers and cleaners find 
occupation. Petrol being a commodity in demand 
internationally, it forms the main bone of contention 
between nations and forms the focal point of global 
wars. Hence, we would do well to take note before 
‘we plunge headlong into mechanized means- of 
transport. 

Even in this short time a great many transport 
services have -déveloped into monopolies. This 
ts a danger to be guarded against before it 
overwhelms us. 
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In an Urdu quarterly published from the Aligarh t 
University a poem has appeared under the caption — 


‘To the Sons of the 


Farzandan-e-Qaum Se, i. e. 


Community’. The following is the English rendering © 


of one of the lines in that poem: 


The voice of Somnath is again resounding in = 
Mahamood of ~ 


the air. Therefore, produce another 

Ghazni from some modern Ghazni. 

Evidently the poet is referring to the news that 
appeared in the Press that it is proposed to 
resuscitate the temple of Somnath. Whether 
Mahamood ever reached Somnath or not is a 
separate question, but we must confess we were 
pained to read this line. 

Our questioning the history of Mahamood’s 
invansion of Somnath may astonish some of our 
readers. But who could suspect fifty years back 
that the story of the Black Hole of Calcutta was 
a pure myth ? How many will suspect even now 
that the story of the massacre of Brbigarh in 1857 
and of the ‘well’ 
a ‘shameful fabrication’. 
from the statement of a responsible Englishman in 
the Times dated 25th August, 1858. So-called 
recorded history may yet give us many such occa- 
sions for astonishment. We quote the fellowing 
‘from Shri C. V. Vaidya’s well-known History of 
Medieval Hindu India. Referring to Mahamood’s 
invansion of Somnath he says: 

‘Unfortunately, we have no mention of thie 
expedition, the highest achievement of Mahamood, i in 
the work of Utbi though he lived up to 420H (1029 
A. D.) as stated before, i. e. four years after this 


event. Nor does Rashiduddin, who’ wrote more than. 


two centuries later, mention the Somnath expedition, 
or Hamidullah Mustafi who followed him twenty 
years later (EH. II. p. 430-431). The first description 
is found in Ibn Asir, and later writers have only 
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in Cawnpore may after all be 
‘The words in commas are ~ 


embellished his account (ditto p. 468). And there is — 


no mention whatever of this great calamity which 
overtook Gujarat in the palmy days of the Solanki 
rulers whose account is fully given by many Gujarat 
Jain and Hindu chroniclers from the time of the 
foundor Mulraj who came to the throne of Anhilwad, 
as will be shown later on, in 961, sixteen years 
before Subuktagin. We do not also find the slightest 
hint about this calamity in any 
up to this time. Under these circumstances one is 
disposed to doubt whether this expedition was 
actually undertaken by Mahamood in distant Gujarat 
where he must have arrived after Ba a 
wide desert.”’ (p. 87) : 
Even after this Shri Vaidya is of the opinion 
that there must be some truth in Mahamood’s 
invasion of Somnath. His argument is as follows: 


“Hindu writers would be lothe to mention thig 


disaster to one of their greatest gods and kings 
and that writers though writing centuries after the 
event had certain Muslim accounts before them and 
are not likely to invent a wholly imaginary story.” 
After this Shri Vaidya gives a brief English 
rendering of the account by Ibn Asir: But before 


inscription found ° 


oing so Shri Vaidya again says sonceening Ibn 


. Asit’s account : 


“ We may at the outset state that this account, 


marvellous element in Iater writers who added ima- 
ginary stories to it, chiefly from a desire to heighten the 
religious greatness of Mahamood. The story, for ins- 
tance, — a story told by even Gibbon — that immense 


_ * treasure was concealed within the idol of Somnath, 


. that brahmanas offered as ransom several crores of 
‘rupees to Mahamood which his generals advised him 


:. to accept and that Mahamood refused saying that 


- of the mutilation of the features of the idol, 


he would like to be known on the Judgment Day 
as an idol-breaker and not as an idol-seller —is a 
fabrication of some one, if not of Farishta himself. 
Wilson, as quoted by Elliot, (II. p. 476) commenting 
on this embellishment of the story of Somnath, 
observed: The earlier Mohamedan writers say nothing 
for in 
fact it had none; nor of treasures it contained, which, 
as it was solid, could not have been within it. 
Farishta invents the hidden treasures of rubies and 
pearls with quite as little warrant.’ This story is 
_ plainly absurd, as the /inga of Somnath must have 
‘been a solid block of stone. Similarly the story that 
_ Mahamood was led into a waterless desert by a 
treacherous Hindu guide and that Mahamood 
eventually by prayer was able to find water, as also 
the story that Mahamood wished to remain in 
Gujarat as it was a fertile country possessing gold 
-- mines, but was induced to give up this idea on the 
-yepresentation of ministers that Khurasan was the 
country inherited from his father and the best for 
him to live in, are incredible.”’ 
Similarly, Shri Vaidya questions the truth of 


some other anecdotes current in connection with 


ee 


this expedition. Most of these are embellishments 


of the story given by Ibn Asir, and Shri Vaidya 


q tegards Ibn Asir’s account also as exaggerated. - 


a Every student of the history of medieval India knows 


that most Muslim writers of the period, whenever 
they describe the exploits of Muslim kings, greatly 


7 exaggerate stories of the demolition of temples, 


are valid reasons to doubt 


of the breaking of idols and of forcible conversions 
by their heroes, in order to demonstrate their zeal 


for the spread of Islam. Even if the story of 
Mahamood’s invasion of Somnath be true and there 
it—there can be no 


doubt that most of the incidents mentioned in that 
connection are not historical. 


We would now like to describe the bern oy 


of Mahamood as depicted by Shri Vaidya in his 


i 
ee 
MI 
BS! . 
_ 


re 


own words. He says: 

“We, indeed, think that _Mahamood was 
one “of those great men whom nature produces at 
intervals, men of exceptional qualities and unparal- 
leled capacities, men who like Akbar or Shivaji, 


Napoleon or Peter the Great create new epochs in 
the history of the world and change the destinies 


of nations. As a man Mahamood was a person of 
strict discipline and stern conduct. In all his expedi- 


tions we do not read, along with the plunder of 
towns and temples and even slaughter and enslave- 


ment of fighters, the slaysing or ravishing of women. 
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exaggerated as it must be, still more increased in the, 
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And” he loved justice and hated oppression so 
thoroughly that he was ready to destroy his own 
son if caught in the act of adultery. He was a good 
ruler and administrator and laboured to promote 
the wellbeing of his people in every way, protected 
commerce by the suppression of robbery and kept 
the communications between distant provinces free of 
danger so that ‘caravans passed freely between 
Khorasan and Lahore’ (Utbi). He appointed good 
governors to the provinces and exercised strict 
supervision over them so that they did not oppress 
the people. Utbi is not a flatterer when he praises 
Mahamood as ‘the glorious lord of the poor who 
displayed the face of level equity between the widow 
and the wealthy so that the door of boosting and 
oppression was closed’. ‘And he charged an 
examiner of weights and measures to go among the 
market people and guard the standard of weights — 
and measures, . formerly the streets of the 
bazaars were not. covered and the market people 
were vexed by dust and rain: He ordered the roofs 
of the bazaars to be connected, . the city was 
entirely covered with roofs, with light-affording 
devices inter-woyen, so that all may be gladdened 
by the penetrating of the’ rays of the sun 


(p. 486). ‘He expended yearly nearly one hundred 
thousand dinars in promoting justice and gladness_ 


for the people and in honourable and _ pious 
liberalities.’ Mahamooll did not perpetrate 
those inhuman massacres of innocent and helpless 
human beings which Changis and Timur perpetrated 

. He spent every year vast sums on the 
encouragement of letters and had founded a well- 
endowed college with salaried professors where 
students were fed at State expense .... The 


story told about Firdausi ... shows the great 
encouragement which Mah&mood ygave to literature 


and the preservation of the ancient history of 
Persia. The fact that Firdausi, though a Shia, 
and perhaps a heretic, was entrusted with this 
work of immortalizing the history of fire-worshipping 
Persian kings, brings out Mahamood’s unalloyed 
love of letters. ‘Mahamood, himself a Sunni, still 
extended patronage to Persian literature and learning 
and developed it even at the expense of Arabic 
institutions ’ .. Mahamood’s patronage of 
Alberuni shows that he did not object even to the 
study of Sanskrit literature, philosophy and science. 


At any rate, the galaxy of learned men, poets, and 
philosophers of unique ability, like Firdausi and 


A]lbaruni which illumined the court of Mahamood 
should make him as renowned as Akbar of modern ~ 


and Vikramaditya of ancient fame..... Mahamood 
himself, like Babar, wrote memoirs in the midst of 


his wars and sent them home .... Mahamood’s 
civil and military administration was well-ordered — 
and strong . . To sum up, we think that Gibbon 


is right ahaa be says that Mahamood was one of 
the createst kings of the world. He was an intrepid. 


soldier and a consummate commander, a lover of 
justice and a patron of learned men, a sovereign 
who laboured for the peace and prosperity of his 
people and strove to extend education and commerce. 
As a man, Mahamood was a person of strict disci- 


, 


t 
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pline and was not by nature cruel or avaricfous but 
was temperate and generous.’ 
Shri. C. V. Vaidya also says: 

“The story that Mahamood removed the Sandal 
gates of the temple of Somnath to Ghazni has not 
been credited by modern scholars and the gates 
which were brought by the English in 1843 after 
their conquest of Afghanistan are lying unnoticed in 
the Fort at Agra (Sardesai ).”’ 

Mahmood’s army included a good number of 
Hindus who followed their own religion. One of his 


Hindu generals was Tilak by name. With the help 
of Tilak and his Hindu soldiers Mahamood defeated 


several of his Muslim opponents outside India. In 
his invasions of India whenever he could get a 


good amount as tribute from the worshippers of a 
temple, he protected the temple instead of demo- 
lishing it. In trying to extend his empire he did in 
India mostly what he did in Tatar, Khorasan, Balkh 
and Isfahan. 

Yet it has to be admitted that in his invasions 
of Hindustan Mahamood demolished temples and 
forcibly converted people, specially prisoners of war. 
Neither Akbar nor Shivaji was ever guilty of such 
behaviour towards people of other faiths. This makes 
no small difference in their character. All that we 
have said above is intended to bfing out two things. 


Firstly, that we may not give credit to every story 
that may be found in so-called recorded history. 


Secondly, that in the character of so many _indi- 
viduals their vices conceal many virtues and vice 


versa. History should be studied with a good amount 
of circumspection, sympathy, patience and freedom 


from bias. Thus alone can we reach truth and 
derive real benefit from such study. 


Again, any form of compulsion in the matter of 
religion is against the precepts of the Quran and 


the life and example of the great Prophet. The 
Quran unequivocally lays down: “ There should be 


no compulsion in religion” (2-256 ). As for those 
whom some people worship besides the one God, 


the Quran expressly lays down tke following for 
the guidance of the Musalmans: 


“Do not speak ill of those (gods, goddesses or 
idols ) whom they worship besides the one God” 
(6-107). How can the Quran permit the breaking 
of the objects of another’s worship when it does 


not permit even speaking ill of such objects ? No 
sentence from the Quran can be quoted against 


this clear injunction. The Quran enjoins upon its 
followers the duty of propagating its religion, but, 
as forthe method of propagating it, it again clearly 
says: “ Explain to those of other faiths with good 


sense and in a sweet manner and whenever you 
discuss things with them do it in all sweetness” 


(16-125 ). The whole life of the Prophet of Islam 


was an example to those who want to live up to 


‘these principles. During the first thirteen years of 


his career as the propagator of Islam, the Prophet 
lived in Mecca and during all that period whenever 
it was possible for him to do so he said his prayers 
within the precincts of the Kaba, which was then 
full of idols. The Prophet was against idol worship 
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and preached accordingly. Yet not once during 
those thirteen years did he in any way insult any of 
those idols nor did he ever lay-his hands upon any 
of them, nor did he permit any Musalman to do 
so. Even long after these thirteen years, when he 
performed his second pilgrimage to Mecca, all-the 
three hundred and sixty idols were present inside 
the Kaba. Neither the Prophet nor any of his two 
thousand followers did anything derogatory to the 
honour or respect of any of those idols, or any- 
thing which could injure the feelings of any of the 
worshippers of thoseidols. It was just this tolerance 
and this consideration for the feelings of others 
which within the next few years brought the whole 
people of Mecca within the fold of Islam. No 
doubt, Islam permits the breaking of idols. The 
Prophet himself got all the idols of the Kaba 
uprooted and thrown away. But it was done only 
when not one person was left who still believed 


in the worship of those idols. Only those who had 
become converts to Islam could throw away after 
conversion their erstwhile objects of worship. 
Whenever the Prophet sent out missionaries to 


preach the worship of one God to other people, 
he gave them the same instructions with regard to 


the objects of those people’s worship. Similarly, 
instructions were given to Ayash when he was seat. - 
out to preach Islam to people of Yaman. We need 


not add other illustrations. 


In spite of his other great and good qualities, 
Mahamood’s use of compulsion in the matter of 
religion, while dealing with peoples of other faiths 
whatever its extent, could be justified neither by 
the principles of Islam nor by the code of ordinary 
human morals. It would be good if we concentrate 
our attention on the good points “in the character 
of all great leaders of humanity, to whatever period 
or country they-might have belonged. We can well 
ignore the failings of others, great or small, with . 
profit to ourselves. The editor of the Urdu magazine, 
while publishing this little poem, has ignored his 
responsibility as a journalist, nor has he taken into 
consideration the present atmosphere in the country. 
We must all be much more cautious, more rational 
and much more regardful of each other’s feelings 
if we want to solve our country’s difficulties. 
SUNDARLAL 
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Two ANNAS 


AN ALL-IN FAST 


Two prominent Muslim Leaguers were relating 


“to Gandhiji how the Indian Union Musalmans were 


eager to join the Congress. Gandhiji felt hurt. “I 


do not like this stampede to join the Congress,” 


he told them. “ They should —it is their right to 
join the Congress. But the time for it in my opinion 
is not yet. I would rather that they waited till the 


Congress was ready to welcome them with open 


arms. Today, that warmth is lacking. Under the 
circumstances, it would be best for them to serve 
the Congress from outside — even as [ am doing.” 


' To another Muslim friend he remarked that he 
would stand up for Hindustani as the national 


language in spite of the decision of the Constituent 
Assembly to the contrary, even if he stood alone. 
Nor can I forget the moral indignation with which, 


‘talking about the accession of an Indian State, he 


told another Muslim leader that if it involved the 
sacrifice of any moral principle he would not care 


-if—leave alone that State—the whole of the 


Princely order acceded to Pakistan in preference 
to the Indian Union. 


. An India reduced in size but purged in spirit 
might still be the nursery of the non-violence 
of the brave and take up the moral leadership of 
the world, bringing a message of hope and delive- 
rance to the oppressed and exploited races. But 
an unwieldy, soulless India would merely be an 
imitation, and a third rate imitation at that, of the 
Western military States, utterly powerless to stand 
up against their onslaught. He had no desire to 
outlive the India of his dreams. ‘“ We are steadily 
losing hold on Delhi,;” he remarked to still another 
friend, expressing his concern about the communal 
stuation in Delhi. “If Delhi goes, India goes and 
with that the last hope of. world peace.” It was 
intolerable to him that a person like Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, for instance, or for that matter Shaheed 
Suhrawardy should not be able to move about in 
Delhi as freely and with as much safety as himself. 
When a deputation of the Muslims of Delhi waited 
upon him setting forth to him their grievances, he 


- immediately arranged a meeting between them and 


important Cabinet members in his presence and 

later the police chief saw them and promised them 

the fullest redress. But his agony continued. 
~That did not mean that he was indifferent to 


the sufferings of the minority community in the 


other Dominion. On the contrary, their sufferings 
only accentuated his impatience. He would have 
liked to be able to go to their succour — in Sind, in 


the Western Punjab, in the N. W. F. P. But with 
what face, with what confidence could he go there 
when he could not guarantee full redress to the 
Delhi Muslims ? He felt helpless and helplessness 
he has never put up with in all his life. . 
And so from the depths of his anguish came 
his decision to fast. Unlike some of his previous 
fasts, it is an all-in fast. As he has already stated 
it came to him in a flash. It left no room for 
argument, so much so that he gave no inkling of 
what was passing in his mind to Sardar Patel and 
Pandit Nehru who saw him only a couple of hours 
before the announcement of the fast yesterday. 


“T have a lot to say against your undertaking 
the present fast,"" wrote a correspondent in a note 
addressed to him on getting the news of his decision 
to fast, ‘ but I have had no previous warning..... 
My main concern and my argument against your 
fast is that you have at last surrendered to im- 
patience, whereas the mission which you have 
undertaken is essentially one of infinite patience. 
You do not seem to have realized what a tremen- 
dous success you have achieved by your inexhaustible 
and patient labour. It has: already saved lakhs upon 
lakhs of lives and could save many more 
still. But your patience seems to have suddenly 
snapped. By dying you will not be able to realize 
what you would have realized by conserving your 
life. I would, therefore, beseech you to pay heed 
to my entreaty and give up your fast.’ 


To this Gandhiji replied: “I-am not prepared 
to concede that my decision to undertake the fast 
was hasty. It was quick no doubt. ... The statement 
was of the nature of heartsearching and prayer. 
Therefore, it cannot be dubbed as “hasty” in any 
sense of the term..... 

“TI did not need to hear any arguments as to 
the propriety of the fast. The fact that I did listen 
to arguments only bespeaks my patience and 
humility. ... ; zs 

“Your worry as well as your argument are of 
no use. You are, of course, my friend and a high- 
minded friend at that. Your concern is natural and 
I esteem it, but your argument only betrays 


' impatience and superficial thinking. I regard this 


step of mine as the last word on patience. Would 
you regard patience that kills its very object, as 
patience or folly? P 
“I cannot take credit for the results that have 
been achieved since my coming to Delhi. It would 
be self-delusion on my part to do so. Mere man 
cannot judge as to how many lives were really 
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saved by my labours. Only the Omniscient and All- 
Seeing God can do that. Does it not betray sheer 
ignorance to attribute sudden loss of patience to 
one who has been as patience personified right 
from the beginning of September last? 


“Tt was only when in terms of human effort, I 
had exhausted all resources and realized my utter 
helplessness that I put my head on God's lap. That 
is the inner meaning and significance of my fast. 
If you. read and ponder in your mind the epic of 
Gajendra Moksha, you might be able properly to 
appraise my step. 

“The last sentence of your note is a charming 
token of your affection. But your affection is rooted 
in ignorance or infatuation. Ignorance does not 
cease to be ignorance because of its repetition 
among persons, no matter how numerous they are. 

“So long as we hug life and death it is idle to 
claim that it must be preserved for a certain cause. 
‘Strive while you live’ is a beautiful saying, but 
there is a hiatus in it. Striving has to be in a 
spirit of detachment. 

“Now you will understand Ae I cannot accept 
your counse]. God sent me the fast. He alone will 
end it if and when He wills. In the meantime it 
behoves us all to believe that whether He pre- 
serves my life or ends it, it is equally to the good 
and we should act accordingly. Let our sole prayer 


be that God may vouchsafe me strength of spirit 


during the fast so that the temptation to live may 
not lead me into a hasty or premature termination 
of the fast.”’ 

On a previous occasion when the late Ali 

‘brothers had complained and asked him if it was 
not a breach of loyalty to his colleagues not to have 
consulted them before deciding to go on a twentyone 
days’ fast, his reply was that it was not, for had 
not he and his colleagues pledged their loyalty to 
God? How could he be guilty of disloyalty to them 
while keeping his covenant with God? But both 
the Sardar and Pandit Nehru in the present case 
were far more understanding and full of sympathetic 
insight. Neither they, nor the Maulanasaheb and 
other friends and colleagues who saw him later, 
tried to strive with him but set about to tackle 
the problem’ constructively. 

“ Brave deeds and not vain laments — should be 
our motto,” remarked Gandhiji to a sister who 
came to seek guidance. Equally characteristic was 
his reply to a Sikh friend, who saw him soon after 
the commencement of the fast yesterday. “‘ My fast 
is against no one party, group or individual exclu- 
sively and yet it excludes nobody. It is addressed 
_ to the cgnscience of all, even the majority community 
in the other Dominion. If all or any one of the 
groups respond fully, I know the miracle will: be 
achieved. For instance, if the Sikhs respond to my 

appeal as one man, I shall be wholly satisfied. I 

. Shall go and live in their midst in the Punjab for 
they are a brave people and I know they can - set 
an example in non-violence of the brave which 
will serve as an object lesson to all the rest.” 
New Delhi, 14-1-'48 PYARELAL 
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REFLECTIONS ON SIND 


Sind is known to’be the land of Sufis. Shah 
Abdul Latif ‘and Sami, Bekas and Bedil, Bhagat 
Kanwar and Dalpat have flourished in Sind and 
left in immortal verse their message of unity in 
diversity, of love and harmony exemplified in their 
own lives. The current of Sufi thought has trickled 
down to the mass mind and until recently, Hindus 
and Muslims were found worshipping in .the same 
shrines ‘and participating in a fraternal spirit in 
the same festivals. In almost every home, the 
Hindus worship Guru Nanak who taught fellowship 
of faiths. They are not caste-ridden and are known | 
for:their culture and catholicity all over the country. 
Untouchability as such hardly exists. Unhappily 
they lack cohesion and organized unity, but 
even this failing seems to have a sort of a 
causal connection with their cosmopolitan outlook 
and their comparative freedom from narrow 
communalism and provincialism. 


Since 1937, however, with the introduction of 


* provincial autonomy, the province has been drawn 


into the vortex of power politics. Communal 
electorates —that deadly gift of Britain to India 
—not only widened the gulf between the Hindus 
and the Muslims but drove a wedge into the ranks 
of each community: Extremists on either side, in 
their lust for power, began to woo the ignorant 
masses and inflame their minds against the forces 
of nationalism. After the general election of 1946 
the Congress entered into a coalition with a 
sprinkling of Nationalist Muslims and though this 
coalition commanded a small majority, the pro- 
League British Governor invited the leader of his 
favourite party to form the Government. The 
position of the. League Government was, however, 
precarious and it, therefore, moved cautiously. At 
the same time the League leaders used their power 


to consolidate their influence with Muslim 
masses and when a fresh appeal was made 
to the electorate early in 1947, the League 


party was returned with an absolute majority. It 
then threw off its mask and adopted a blatantly 
communal policy in all _ spheres — legislative, 
administrative and executive. With the. announce- 
ment of the partition plan, the middle and upper 
class Muslims began to feel and behave as if they 
were members of the ruling race and the Hindus 
their subjects. Sind became the first citadel of 
Pakistan and Karachi received the dubious honour 
of being selected as the capital of the new State. 
The earlier pronouncements of Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah 
following his appointment as Governor-General, 
stirred new hopes —not unmixed with doubts and 
fears—in the minds of the Hindus. The situation, 
however, soon changed for the worse and the 
holocaust in the Punjab and Quetta brought matters 


‘to a head. Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah and his lieutenants 


now began to speak of an Islamic State and the 
hopes of the minorities for just and honourable 
based on common citizenship, were 
dashed to the ground. There was an outbreak of 


_ 
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| communal frenzy in September, the target of actick 
_ being the Sikhs of the Nawabshah District. This 
had its inevitable repercussions on the Hindus and 
the exodus of the Hindus.and the Sikhs began. The 
position was aggravated by wanton attacks on 
_ innocent passengers in trains, humiliating searches 
_ of evacuees and unlawful seizure of houses in the 
_ capital of Pakistan. So far out of a total of thirteen 
_lakhs, @er three lakhs of Hindus and Sikhs have 
~ migrated, the majority of these being original 
rs z _ tesidents of adjacent provinces and States who had 
settled in the hospitable regions of Sind. The stream 
a of migration continues, but it is hindered by lack 
of transport facilities. The Sind Government has 
“A also begun to realize that the wholesale evacuation 
of the Hindus will upset the economy of the 
Be srovince. but unlike the Government of the Indian 
. Union, it does precious little to protect the minorities 
i 


_ of putting down the lawless elements, it threatens 
to dismiss Government servants who send away 
_ their families on the charge of disloyalty! Without 
_ creating peaceful conditions it bans the migration 
of sweepers and washermen under the Essential 
' Services Ordinance and issues warrants of arrest 
_ against the Harijan workers! On the top of all 
_ this have come the recent attacks, without any 
_ provocation, on innocent Hindus and Sikhs in 
_ Hyderabad and Karachi, attended by large scale 
killing and extensive loot. It must be confessed to 
our shame that the plight of our Muslim brethren in 
several parts of the Indian Union is equally sad and 
our hearts go out to them no less in the inhuman 
suffering inflicted on them by our co-religionists. 
This note, is however, confined to Sind and it 
_ cannot be gainsaid that Hindus and Sikhs can 
_ no longer live in peace and honour in that 
_. province. 

: No wonder, therefore, that even Gandhiji who 
_ is devoting every ounce of his energy to the 
restoration of normal conditions in both the Domi- 
_ nions has been forced by the compulsion of events 
_ to take a realistic view of the situation and has 
- in his recent post-prayer talks underlined the 
urgency of evacuating the Hindus and Sikhs from 
Sind. The Government of India should, before it 
gets too late, take energetic measures, with what 
co-operation it can get from the sister Dominion, 
to provide full facilities for the immediate evacua- 
tion — on a voluntary basis though — of the Hindus 
and the Sikhs from Sind, special attention being paid 
to the poorer classes including the Harijans who 
are exposed to the danger of forcible conversions. 
We have the right to demand this. We have made 
no mean contribution to the winning of Indian 
freedom. We now feel, not without reason, that 
we have been left in the lurch as a result of the 
acceptance of partition by the Congress. Hence we 
demarid, not as charity but as a right, that the 
Congress Government should rise to the occasion 
and accept courageously the logical consequences 
of the division. It should immediately proceed 


_ beyond issuing a spate.of verbal assurances. Instead | 


to arrange on a planned basis not only for the 
evacuation but for the relief and rehabilitation 
of members of the minority communities who wish 
to migrate to the Indian Union. As’ visualized in 
the recent A. I. C. C. resolution such plans should 


- take into account the social and cultural affinities of 


Sind to the province of Bombay and the adjoining 
States for’ be it remembered, Sind was not long ago 
an integral part of Bombay and until yesterday, 
its educational institutions were affiliated to the 
Bombay University. 


To the people of the Indian Union also, who 
had the good fortune to be born on this side of 
the border, we have a friendly appeal to make. We 
love Sind and love Mother India as well. It would 
be a wrench to us to be uprooted from our homes 
but our honour and safety leave us no other alter- 
native. We now ask that all displaced Indians from 
Pakistan be welcomed as equal citizens—— with the 
same rights and responsibilities as the original 
residents of the Union—and not treated as un- 
wanted intruders. All of us must get rid of narrow 
provincialism which, like communalism, threatens 
to disrupt the unity of the Union. 


At. the same time the Sindhi Hindu must learn 
to adapt himself to the new conditions and to 
merge his life in the life of the province or State 
in which he is placed. He cannot both eat the’cake 
and have it. Above all, he must strive to preserve 
intact the rich heritage of Sufi culture and refuse 
to lose his balance in the prevailing turmoil, as 
unhappily he did in Ajmer. The upper class Hindu 
must once for all shed snobbery and superiority 
complex and scrupulously refrain from offering 
pugree to monopolize housing accommodation to 
the prejudice of the just rights of the podr. He 
may not expect anything like the degree of comfort 
to which he was used. And all of us must prove 
our mettle and work hard in co-operation with 
our neighbours to contribute to the prosperity of 
the motherland and thus help to lighten the colossal 
burdens so suddenly thrown on her in the infancy 
of her freedom. 


New Delhi, 11-1-'48 P. B. CHANDWANI 


Racing and Betting 

A correspondent from Madras writes a pathetic 
letter on the subject of betting on the race-course 
and holds that the two go together. If betting 
went, horse racing probably would fall flat. It is 
wholly unnecessary for the sake of the love of 
horse flesh to have horse races and all their 
attendant excitement. They pander to the vices of 
humanity and mean a waste of good cultivable soil 
and good money. Who has not witnessed as I have, 
the ruin of fine men caused by the gamble on the 
race-courses? It is time to leave alone the vices 
of the West and to strive to adopt the best that 
it has to give. ) 


New Delhi, 12-1-'48 M. Ke :G. 
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HOW DEMOCRACY WORKS 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


-A valued correspondent has written to me two 
letters, one issuing a timely warning about the 
ill effects of hasty decontrol and the other about 
the possibility of an outbreak of Hindu-Muslim 
riots. I have dealt with both the letters in a letter 
which has become unexpectedly argumentative and 
gives my view of democracy which can only come 
out of non-violent mass action. I, therefore, repro- 
duce the letter below without giving at the same 
time the letters to which it is in answer. There 
is enough in the answer to enable the reader to 
know the purport of the two letters. I have pur- 
posely refrained from giving the name of my 
correspondent and the scene of action, not because 
the letters are confidential, but because nothing is 
to be gained from disclosing either : 


“ You still write as if you had the slave mind, 
though the slavery of us all is abolished. If 
decontrol has produced the effect you attribute 


*. . . 
to it, you should raise your:voice, even though. 


you may be alone in doing so and your voice 
may be feeble. As a matter of fact you have 
many companions and your voice is by no means 
feeble unless intoxication of power has enfeebled 
it. Personally, the bogey of the shooting up of 


prices by reason of decontrol does not frighten - 


mé. If we have many sharks and we do not 
know how to combat them, we shall deserve to 
be eaten up by them. Then we shall know how 
to carry ourselves in the teeth of adversity. Real 
democracy people learn not from books, not from 
the government who are in name and in reality 
their servants. Hard experience is the most 
efficient teacher in ‘democracy. The days of 
appeals to me are gone. The cloak of non-violence 
which we had put on during the British regime is 
no longer now necessary. Therefore, violence 
faces us in its terrible nakedness. Have you also 
succumbed or you too never had non-violence ? 
This letter is not to warn you against writing to 
me and giving me your view of the picture, but 
it is intended to tell you why I would swear by 
decontrol even if mine was a solitary voice. 
“Your second letter about Hindu-Muslim 
tension is more to the point than the first. Here 
' too you should raise your voice openly against 


any soft handling of the situation,or smug satis- 


faction. I shall do my part but I am painfully 
conscious of my -limitations. Formerly I 
could afford to be monarch of all I surveyed. 
Today I have many fellow monarchs, if I may 
still count myself as such. If I can, I am the 


. columns that 
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least among them. The first days of democracy — 
are discordant notes which jar on the ear and 
give you many headaches. If democracy is to | 
live in spite of these killing notes, sweet concord 
has to rise out of this seemingly discordant | 
~ necessary lesson. How I wish that you would 
be one of the masters who would contribute to — 
the production of concord out of penegi 


“You will not make the mistake of thinking | 


that your duty is finished when you have 
apprised me of the situation in your part of the 
country. ”’ 

New Delhi, 11-1-'48 


URDU HARIJAN . 
( By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


Two weeks ago I hinted in the Gujarati 
the Harijan printed in the Urdu © 
script was likely to be stopped as its sale was 


steadily dwindling. Apart even from financial 


‘considerations, I saw no meaning in publishing it, 


if there was no demand for it. The dwindle to me 
was a sign of resentment against its publication. 
I would be foolish if I failed to profit by it. 


My view remains unalterable especially at this — 
critical juncture in our history. It is wrong to 
ruffle Muslim or any other person’s feeling when 


‘there is no question of ethics. Those who take the 


trouble of learning the Urdu script in addition to 
the Nagari, will surely lose nothing. They will gain 
a knowledge of the Urdu script, which many of 
our countrymen know. If it was not for cussednéss, 
this proposition will be admitted without any 
argument. The limitations of this script in terms 
of perfection are many. But for elegance and grace 
it will equal any script in the world. It will not 
die so ‘long at least as Arabic and Persian live, 
though it has achieved a status all its own without 
outside aid. With a little‘ adaptation it can serve 
the purpose of shorthand. As a national script, if 
it is set free from the bondage of orthodoxy, it is 
capable of improvement so as to enable one to 
transcribe Sanskrit verses without the slightest 
difficulty. 


Lastly, those who in anger boycott the Urdu 
script, put a wanton affront upon the Muslims of 
the Union who, in the eyes of many Hindus, have ; 
become aliens in their own land. This is copying 
the bad manners of Pakistan with a vengeance. I 
invite évery inhabitant of India to join me in a= 
stern refusal to copy bad manners. If they will 
enter the heart of what I- have written, they will 


‘prevent the impending collapse of the Nagari and 


Urdu editions of the Harijan. Will Muslim friends 
rise to the occasion and do two things — subscribe 
to the Urdu edition and diligently learn the Nagari 


‘script and enrich their intellectual capital ? 


New Delhi, 11-1-’48 


: ‘ asiuésy 18, 1948 


Ore. ba 

The Men and Women of Gujarat, 
I'am dictating this from my bed early on 
_, Wednesday morning. It is the second day of the 

fast though twentyfour hours have not been 
_ completed since the fast commenced. It is the last 
day of posting for this week’s Harijan. Hence, I 
_ thave decided to address a few words in Gujarati to 
the people of Gujarat. 

- Ido not regard this fast as an ordinary fast. I 
have undertaken it after deep thought and yet it 
has sprung not from reasoning but God's will that 
_ ules men’s reason. It is addressed to no particular 


_ section or individual and yet it is addressed equally 


a 
pee, : . : 
ite all. There -is mo trace of anger of any kind 


behind it nor the slightest tinge of impatience. 
_ But behind it is the realization that there is a time 
for everything and an opportunity, oncé missed, 
_ never returns. Therefore, the only thing that now 
' femains is for every Indian to think as to what 
' -his or ‘her duty in the present hour is. Gujaratis 
_-are Indians. So, whatever I write in Gujarati is 
_ addressed equally to all the people, of India. 
* Delhi isthe Metropolis of India. If, therefore, 
_ we really in our hearts do not subscribe to the 
' two-nation theory, in other words, if we do not 
_ regard the Hindus and the Muslims as constituting 
_ two distinct nations, we shall have to admit that 
' the picture that Delhi presents today is not what 
' we have envisaged always of the capital of India. 
' Delhi is the Eternal Ciry, as the ruins of its fore- 
_ runners —Indraprastha and Hastinapur testify. It is 
the heart of India. Only a nit-wit can regard it as be- 
_ longing to the Hindus or the Sikhs only. It may sound 
harsh but it is the literal truth. From Kanya Kumari 
to Kashmir and from Karachi to Dibrugarh in 
Assam, all Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians 
and Jews who people this vast sub-continent, and 
have adopted it as ‘their dear motherland, have an 
equal right to it. No one has a right to say that 
_ it belongs to the majority community only and that 
the minority community can only remain there as 
i the underdog. Whoever serves it with the purest 
4 ‘devotion must have the first claim. Therefore, any- 


A 


as such must be set down as its enemy No. 1 and 
therefore, enemy No. 1 of India. We are rushing 
towards that catastrophe. It is the bounden duty 
of every son and daughter of India to take his 
vor her full share in averting it. 


“What should we do then ? If we would see our 
«dream of Panchayat Raj, i. e. true democracy 
realized, we would regard the humblest and lowest 


Andian as being equally the ruler of India with the 
tallest in the land. This presupposes that all are 


pure or will become pure if they are not. And 
purity must go hand-in-hand with wisdom. No 


one would then harbour any distinction between 
community and community, caste and out-caste. 


“Everybody would regard all as equal with oneself 
and hold them together in the silken net of 


~ love. No one would regard another as untouchable. 
“We would hold as equal the toiling labourer and 


the rich capitalist. Everybody would know how to 


. 
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earn an honest living by the sweat of cne’s brow 
and make no distinction between intellectual and 
physical labour. To hasten this consummation, we 
would voluatarily turn ourselves into scavengers. 
No one who has wisdom will ever touch opium, 
liquor or any intoxicants. Everybody would observe 
swadeshi as the rule of life and regard every 
woman, not being his wife, as his mother, sister or 
daughter according to her age, never lust after her 
in his heart. He would be ready to lay down his 
life when occasion demands it, never want to take 
another’s life. If he is a Sikh in terms of the 
commandment of the Gurus he would have the 
heroic courage to stand single-handed and alone — 
without yielding an inch of ground — against the “one 
lakh and a quarter’ enjoined by them. Needless to 
say, such a son of India will not want to be told 
what his duty in the present hour is. 

New Delhi, 

Makar Sankranti, 14-1-'48 
(From the Gujarati ) 


LUCKNOW MUSLIM CONFERENCE 


The Indian Muslim Conference, held at Lucknow 
on the 27th and 28th of December, was a step in 
the right direction. In his presidential address, the 
first thing which Maulana Abulkalam Azad empha- 
sized was that all political organizations formed on 
communal lines should be liquidated. The Maulana 
was only addressing the seventy thousand Muslims 
who had gathered to follow his lead. But, the truth 
of his remarks applies equally to all communal 
organizations — Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or any other. 
As the Maulana rightly pointed out, nobody can 
object to organizations which merely look to the 
religious or cultural progress of a particular com- 
munity. So long as we do not regard all life and 
property, without regard to religion, as equally 
sacred, we can neither have peace in this country 
nor maintain the glory and dignicy of our respective 


creeds. All communal distinctions defeat the very 
object of religion and spell ruin to the entire society. 


While expressing his well-known views on the 
partition of the country and on the two-nation 
theory, and advising all the Musalmans of India to 
join the Indian National Congress, the Maulana, in 
a gathering held with a particular objective, wisely 


refrained from raking up bitter memories or stray- 
ing into the field of controvertial politics. 


The Conference, in its resolutions, unanimously 
accepted the lead given by the Maulana. The 
resolution on communal organizations could well 
have been passed by any national gathering, with 
a few verbal changes. Maulana Ahmad Saheed,. 
while moving the resolution, deplored the sad 
consequences of the propagation of the two-nation 
theory. Dr. Syed Mahmood rightly warned the 
Hindus and Sikhs that if any one community was 
finished, it could inevitably mean the ruin of all. 
Several speakers like Syed Abdulla Brelvi, Prof. 
Humayun Kabir and Maulana Hifzur Rahman 
suggested that the Musalmans should join the Indian 


National Congress en masse, also to help that body 
to maintain its truly national character. 


New Delhi, 11-1-’48 SUNDARLAL 


Yours etc., 


M. K. GANDHI 
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GAN DHIJ’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Birla House, New Delhi, 5-1-'48 
RESULTS OF DECONTROL 
From the numerous letters and wires giving me 
thanks for the decontrols and pleading for more, I 
pick up the following written in English from a well- 
known businessman. He reduced to writing his thoughts 
at my instance: 
‘As desired by you I am giving below the 
following data about sugar, gur,,shakkar and various 
other foodstuffs showing their present and past prices 


before decontrol : 
Present Rates Rates prevalent during 

the month of November 

before decontrol of sugar 


was taken up by you. 


Sugar Rs. 37-8 per maund Rs. 80 to 85 per maund 
Gur Pansera Rs. 13to1l5 ,, ,, Re, 30. to2*32 
Shakkar Rei l4 1648 = Rs. 37° to 45 


1-8 to 1-12 per packet 
75 to. 80 per maund 
and 


Sugar Cubes As. 11 per packet. Rs. 
Sugar Desi Rs. 30 to 35 per maund Rs. 


“Thus there is 50% fall in prices of sugar 


its allied products. 
Foop GRAINS 


Wheat Rs. 18 to 20 per maund. Rs. 40 to 50 per maund 
Rice *Basumati Rs. 25 ,, i Rs.40 to :45 °°. « ‘i 
Maize Rs; -15:to 1/.,, Ne BO €0.69 2. Pe” bse 
GRAMS 

Grams Rs. 16to18permaund Rs. 38 to 40 per maund 
Moong Rs. 23 nh bs Me. S57 C0100. exis 
Urad Rs. 23 Be = Na. of to. 97 4, 
Arhar Rs. 18tol9 ,, 2 Rai 30> tole" «5; 

° PULSES 
Gram Pulse Rs. 20 per maund Rs. 30 to 32 per maund 
Moong ,, Rs. 26 ,, “i Rs. 39 Se = 
2 SRS * TR ae é Rs, 37 2 ae 
Arhar ,, Rs. 22 a PERS oe i a 

OILS 

Sarson Rs. 65 per maund Rs. 75 per maund 


WOOLEN AND SILK CLOTH 
“Due to decontrol of woollen and silken cloth the 
markets are flooded with silk and woollen cloth. The 
prices in silk and woollen cloth have fallen by 50% at 
least and even 66% in some cases. 
CottoN CLOTH AND YARN 
“Tn anticipation of the decontrol of the cotton 
cloth and yarn, the prices are gradually falling. In the 
atmosphere’ created by the decontrol of sugar, the 
prices of cloth are also coming down. If cotton cloth 
is decontrolled altogether, the prices of cloth are sure 
to fall by at least 60% and the quality of the cotton 
cloth will also improve. Mill-owners will have to vie 
with one another. The supply will be available in 
abundance as is the case now with woollen and silk 
- eloth which were decontrolled long ago. In case cotton 
cloth is decontrolled, its export to foreign countries may 
be totally prohibited for at least three years to make 
the decontrol of cotton cloth a thorough success. 


‘The jugglery of the departmental statistics should 


‘not stand in the way of the decontrol of entire food 
grains, cotton cloth and yarn. 
PETROL RATIONING 

‘The rationing of petrol was only a war measure 
and is no longer needed now. As a matter of fact it is 
only enriching enormously a few transport companies 
and they only want it. The teeming millions have 
nothing to do with it. Needless to say that the owner 
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of one vehicle who has got a licence for even a single ~ 


route is earning ten to fifteen thousand rupees per 
month on a_ single vehicle. 


than Rg. 300 per month. So much so that a regular — 
trade is going on for the obtaining of petrol permits — 
for vehicles. For a petrol permit for a lorry, a man ~ 
can easily obtain rupees ten thousand by simply © 


selling his permit to the transport dealer. If petrol 
rationing is removed, transport, food, cloth, housing 
and various other problems confronting the country at 
present will be solved. Petrol rationing and the monopoly 
system of transport are only enriching the transport 
companies, but have upset the lives of the masses, 
“Do come to the rescue of suffering humanity by 
getting the controls removed. The country will become 


¥ 


If there is no petrol — 
rationing and there is no monopoly system of the z 
plying of vehicles, one vehicle owner eannot earn more | 


- 


worth living not only for the favoured few but for » 


the unfavoured millions. Controls were 
measures. They should have no place in ‘ Free India’.”’ 


The figures seem to me to be unchallengeable. This — 


belief may be due to my ignorance. If so, the wise 
ones will please remove it by producing counter-facts 
which can be tested. I have ventured to accept the 
foregoing . statements because they have found general 
support from those who are in the know. 

Surely, timidity has no place in democracy when 
people in general believe 
thing. Their representatives have but to give shape to 
their demand and make it feasible..A favourable mental 
attitude of the multitude has been found to go a long 
way in winning battles. 

India -is said to receive only one per cent of the 
whole outpat of petrol in the world. That is no cause 
for despair or despondency. Our motors run in spite of 
it. Does it show that not being a warlike country, we 
need no more and that if we did and the petrol output 
remained stationary, the world would starve for want 
of petrol ? Let the critic not scoff at my gross ignorance. 
I seek light. I cannot do it, if I hide my darkness. A 
pertinent question arises : 


and that unnecessary traffic goes on without hindrance ? 

The facts adduced by my correspondent are startling, 
if true. This control blesses the rich and curses the 
poor in whose behalf it is maintained. If monopolies 


are a fact and work in the manner stated, they have 
’ to go without a second’s thought. | 


CLOTH CONTROL 


if our quota of petrol is poor, 
_ how is it that the black market supply is inexhaustible 


only war 


in and want a particular 


As for cloth control, there is not a single argument — 


to support it, if khadi 
the ‘livery of our freedom’ has not gone into oblivion. 


which has been acclaimed-as 


We have cotton enough and capable hands enough to | 


ply the charkha and the loom in our villages. We can 


clothe ourselves comfortably and without fuss and ~ 


without heavy transport facilities. Our railways in the 
dead regime were first a military necessity, then for 


transporting cotton bales to the ports of*export and 


distribution of calico manufactures imported from foreign 
parts. All this centralization becomes a superfluity 


and mostly used in our villages. Let’ us not swear at 


when our hand-spun calico called khadi is manufactured 


our villagers to conceal our laziness or ignorance or both. — 


A i De Saary’ 18, 1948 


Birla House, New Delhi, 6-1-'48 f 
SQUEEZING MUST STOP 

Tn his post-prayer speech on Tuesday evening 
‘Gandhij said that he had heard that several refugees 
' were still trying to occupy vacant Muslim houses and 
‘ _ the police was using tear gas to disperse the crowd. It 
was true that the refugees were faced with great 
Bas It was hard to lie in the open in the biting 
cold of Delhi. When it rained, tents were not sufficient 
otection. He would understand the refugees clamouring 
for houses, if they would not make the Muslim houses 
‘their target. For instance, they could come to Birla 
_ House and turn him and the owners including a sick 
lady out and occupy the house. That would be open 
dealing, though not gentlemanly. The squeezing out of 
the Muslims that was going on was crooked and 
ungentlemanly. To scare away the already frightened 
_ Muslims and then occupy their houses would not be 
4 _ good for anyone. He had heard that that day the 
_ authorities had offered some housing accommodation to 
the refugees elsewhere, but they insisted on occupying 
‘Muslim houses. This was a clear indication that it was 
not necessity which was the driving force, but the 
wish to get Delhi cleared of the Muslims. If such 
Was the general wish, it would be much better to 
ell the Muslims to go, instead of driving them away 


indirectly. They should understand the consequences of 
q ach a step in the capital of the Union. . 


STRIKE PLAGUE 

_ Gandhiji then referred to the news from Bombay 
that dock labourers and others were thinking of going 
on a strike. He appealed to all concerned, whether they 
belonged to the Congress, the Socialist Party —if the 
latter could be counted apart from the Congress — or 
the Communist Party to desist. This was no time for, 
‘strikes. Such strikes were harmful to all concerned and 
_ to the country as a whole. 

: TRUE DEMOCRACY 

Proceeding Gandhiji remarked that the Rajasaheb 
of Aundh had given Responsible Government to his 
people several years ago. His son, Appasaheb also had 
devoted his life to the service of his people. The Raja- 
saheb and some others had almost decided to accept 
the Merger Scheme. The Sardar had said that the rajas 
would get a pension, but Gandhiji believed that the Raja- 
_ Saheb of Aundh would not care to be a burden on the 
_ people. He would want to earn by his service of the 
_ people what he got. The Rajasaheb had written to 
- Gandhiji asking whether the Panchayat system that he 
had.introduced in his State could not continue to function 
in spite of Merger. The Rajasaheb had been told that 
y the form of Government in his State after merging 
4 must conform to that in the rest of India. In 
 Gandhiji’s opinion, there was no law which could stop 
a Panchayat from functioning wherever the people 
wanted it. Aundh may cease to be a State, it would 


not cease to be a special group of villages named 
Aundh.: Every such group or its member could have 


the panchayat system whether the rest of India had 
it or not. True rights came as a result of duty done. 
No one could snatch away such rights. The Panchayat 
was there to serve the people. In the true democracy 
of India, the unit was the village. Even if one village 
wanted Panchayat Raj, which was called republic in 


id Pea rN if pee, Se 
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English, no one could stop it. True ‘democracy could 
not be worked by twenty men sitting at the centre. 
It had to be worked from below by the people of 
every village. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS MUST BALANCE 

In the end Gandhiji referred to a letter which a 
friend had written to him saying that in any happy 
and prosperous country, the imports and exports should 
balance each other. He, therefore, suggested that 
India should limit her imports so that they were a 
exports. If things went on as 
they were today, India would soon exhaust her 
resources. Hoe, therefore, suggested cutting down toys. 
and the like unnecessary things being imported. Again, 
up till now India had been exporting raw materials 
and importing finished products. That was bound 
to disturb the balance and impoverish the country in 
more senses than one. Gandhiji agreed with the 
correspondent that India should become self-sufficient 
as far as possible and that the trade between India 
and other countries should be based on the principle 
of mutual help and never on exploitation. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 7-1-’48 
A Wrone Fast 
In his after-prayer address on Wednesday evening 
Gandhiji referred to a note+received by him in which 
the writer said that he had undertaken a fast which 
would be continued.- Gandhiji said’ that he considered 
the fast to be wrong. He was of opinion that during 
his life time those who undertook Such fasts should 
consult him. 
STUDENTS’ STRIKE 
Gandhiji had seen in the newspapers that the students 
in Delhi proposed to organize a strike on she 9th instant. 
He had told them the day before’ that this was no 
time for strikes. Strike by students, he considered generally 
to be wrong. He had conducted many strikes during 
his life, more or less successfully. But he could tell 
them that all strikes were not right and certainly not 
non-violent. If the students would listen to him, they 


‘would give up the idea of the proposed strike. 


GRIEVANCES OF PAKISTAN REFUGEES 


Next, Gandhiji referred to the visit of several re- 
presentatives of the refugees from Pakistan. They asked — 
him why he did not take more interest in the removal. 
of their grievances. Little did they realize that he was 
in Delhi for that very purpose. But he was not so 
effective today as he used to be before the advent of 
independence. In .the past he was the leader of India’s 
non-violent rebels. Although everyone did not follow 
his advice, large numbers did so. Today his was a 
voice in the wilderness. The great teachers had said 
that one should go on proclaiming the truth as one 
saw it, even though no one listened to it. He was not 
running the Government. Those at the helm of affairs, 
it was true, were his friends. But he did not want 
anyone to accept his advice out of friendship or regard 
for him. They should do so only if it went home. If 
the Ministers and their secretaries and the lower staff 
including the police would listen to him, things. would 
be very different. But that could not be. The Ministers 
had inherited the old machinery from the British rulers 
and they were making the best of it. 
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DUTY OF THE REFUGEES 
' The refugees were, however, entitled to food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. They were their own kith and kim. It 
was utterly unjust that they should not get what, for 
instance, he could. What were they to do? He had 
told them that the only way was for all to gratefully 
accept whatever accommodation was offered. A grass 
mattress could very well serve the purpose of a cotton 
mattress. For the food, clothing and shelter supplied to 
them, they should do such work as was entrusted to 
them. A labourer could not sit at the table and write, 
but a man who had worked at the table all his life 
could certainly take to physical labour. If they developed 
the right mentality, India could easily absorb the few 

lakhs that had come and more. 

HAPPENINGS IN KARACHI 

They all knew of the happenings in Karachi. Although 


many people had said that Sind was. quiet and people - 


could continue to stay there, he had his doubts. His 
fears had come true. Not only the Hindus and Sikhs, 
but other non-Muslims also were not safe in Sind today. 
The Pakistan Government had said that they had been 
powerless to prevent the disurbances, but they were 
trying to suppress them as fast as they could. His 


advice to tle Pakistan’ Government and to the Union 
Government was. that if they were powerless to prevent 


~ the outbreak of violence, they should resign. That might 
make things worse for a while, but ultimately they 
would improve. The only condition on which they should 
‘continue to hold the reins was that things should 
begin to improve, however slowly. There should be no 
set back. . 

To the refugees and the Hindus and Sikhs in general, 
he would say that they must curb their desire for 
revenge. They should be neither frightened, nor become 
upset and panicky by the happenings in Karachi. The 
only correct reply to such a thing was cent per cent 
correct behaviour in the Union. 

- Birla House, New Delhi, 8-1-'48 

Before the prayers started several slipS were passed 
to Gandhiji by members of the audience. One of them 
had complained that he had sent a note the day before 
-which had not been replied to. Gandhiji said that it 
was impossible for him to read all the letters that he 
received every day. If there was anything important, 
the friend should have repeated his question. 

HARIJANS AND DRINK 

Another friend referred to what Gandhiji had said 
about the Harijans and the drink habit. The friend 
asked why the Harijans should be asked to give up 
liquor while the soldiers and the rich continued to 
indulge in it. Gandhiji’s reply was that the question 
was unnecessary, If the rich would waste money on 
drink, that was no reason. for the poor to do likewise. 
There was no reason why anyone should copy 
the evil habits of others, So far as he was concerned, 
_ he was of the opinion that the upper classes had less 
reason to drink than the lower. The latter tried to 
drown their poverty and misery in drink. For the 
former there was no such excuse. It might be said 
that the soldiers could not do without) drink. Gandhiji 
did not agree with that. He knew of soldiers, both 
Indians and Englishmen, who did not touch liquor. 
The 


deiciisded AN 


wrought more havoc amongst the Harijans 


prohibition laws would make no distinction 
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bebaeen the nen ‘ane the. poor, L ibe Haieen and tie 
others. But they should nof wait for the prohibition 
laws to be passed before giving up-the evil habit. Drink 


labour class than any other class of society. Hence-his 
special. appeal to the Harijans to give it up. 
WHY NOT. SATYAGRAHA ? 


and. the | 


Another friend had asked him why he did not go 
to Pakistan. He said that he had already told them — 


that he could not do so-till things were perfectly all 
right in the Indian Union. As to another question 


Gandhiji said tbat it was in their hands to enable him — 
to.go to Pakistan. He would want to go there when — 


Delhi showed a clean slate. 


The same friend had also — 


contended that if satyagraha was a potent remedy for — 
all ills, why it should not be tried in Pakistan. Gandhiji : 
agreed that if the Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan could — 


resort to satyagraha, 


it would prove efficacious: for 


all their troubles there. But where was that satyagraha — 


today ? He saw no satyagraha anywhere in India on 


any appreciable scale. Everywhere people. wanted the — 
police and military for their protection. We seemed — 


to have displaced God and preferred the military. 
No COMMUNALISM IN THE UNION 


The same friend had asked further that Pakistan : 
was determined to drive away all the Hindus. and — 


Sikhs unless they remained there as serfs... Therefore, 


the writer said that unless all the Muslims or at least. 


an even number left the Union, how could the non- 
Muslim newcomers be accommodated? Gandhiji said 
that an even number of Muslims had probably already 


left the Union. But. there were large numbers of Muslims 
in the Union still. Seventy thousands had collected at. 


the Conference called by the Maulanasaheb. They were 
the representatives of the Union Muslims. 


“Muslims to be driven away or exterminated ? Gandhiji 


could never be a party to that. There was no bravery : 
‘in such a course of action. Whatever others might do, 


he did not want the Union to become communal in 


its outlook. One should copy the good in. others, never > 
the evil. 
: PARTIES AMONG STUDENTS 


Gandhiji then referred to a letter by some students 
saying that the proposed students’ strike on the 9th 


was being organized by the Communist students, not 
Congress students. Gandhiji said that while he congratu- 


lated the Congress students who had dissdciated 
themselves from the proposed strike, he would reiterate - 


what he had already said about’ such strike, viz. that 
for the students there should be no party politics. 


There should be no socialist, communist, Congress and 
other groups among students. They should -be all 
students first and last determined to gather as much ~ 
knowledge ag possible and that for the sake of the 


service of the people, not for the sake of ‘gotting jobs. 


DEPUTATION FROM BAHAWALPUR > 
Lastly, Gandhiji referred to a deputation from the 
Bahawalpur refugees. There were also some people from 


Mirpur. Pandit Nehru came in while the Mirpur men 
and women were with him. Pandit Nehru assured. 


them that all efforts were being made to rescue the 
Hindus and Sikhs from Mirpur. But there were 


insurmountable difficulties in the way. He was, however, — 
trying to do his best ‘for them. The- Bahawalpur 


deputation said that. while those from the West Punjab — t 


Were these > 
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and; the N. W. F. P. ete. could apply. for employment, 
the applications - of people from Bahawalpur were being 
rejected on the plea that they: were. State subjects. 
They said that Sardar Patel had issued orders that 
there. should be no discrimination of this sort, but 
still it was going on. Gandhiji could not believe it. He 
_ Was sure thab if amy such. thing had happened, it 
must: have been the result of some misunderstanding 
_ somewhere. He would gladly inquire and tell their 
: ‘spokesman if he called in the next day. The members of 
_ both the deputations were restrained in their statements. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 9-1-'48 
NEED. FOR BRAVERY AND PATIENCE 
ie) In his after-prayer speech on Friday evening Gandhiji 
said that he had met the head pujari of the mandir 
at Bahawalpur during the day. He had narrated to 
Gandhiji how a large number of the Hindus took 
shelter in the temple when the massacre started. 
They were not safe in this either and so they had 
fled by the back door along with the pujari. He said 
that he had tried to save as many men and women 
as he could, but he could not save all. He appealed to 
Gandhiji to do something for those left behind. Gandhiji 
assured’ him that he was doing all that was possible for 
one man. He had no power. The country having been 
divided into two, one dominion could not very well 
interfere with the working of the other. Times were such 
that each one of them must have utmost bravery and 
utmost: patience. No one could dishonour men and 
women who were ready to lay down their lives for 
their honour and virtue. Death must come sooner or 
later. He appealed to them to shed all fear and have 
faith in God. He was AN Powerful and not a blade of 
grass moved without His will. 
PROBLEM OF HousING ACCOMMODATION 
Some refugees had been to see him during the day. 
They were better off than many and had been able to 
bring away some money with them. Some Muslim 
friends of theirs had a house in Delhi. They had left 
Delhi and told their Hindu friends from Pakistan to 
oceupy their house at Delhi. Now the Government had 
asked them to vacate it. The Government had the right 
to requisition any house. But they must see that the 
lawful occupants got some housing accommodation in 
its place. They could not ask them to go and sit on 
the road-side. The Government had to turn out those 
who had forcibly oceupied Muslim houses. But the case 


he had mentioned was different and required different 
treatment. 
A MISUNDERSTANDING 


: Gandhiji then referred to a letter in which the 
writer said that Gandhiji had remarked about a week 
ago that in Bombay people were getting one seer of 
rice per day in rationing. The friend said that the 
quantity was not one seer but one quarter per day. 
Gandhiji feared that the writer had made a mistake. 
If memory did not betray him, he had mentioned one 
seer per week. This was less than a quarter seer per day. 
How could any one get one seer of rice a day in these 
days of rationing ? 
WuHy AT BIRLA HOUSE ? 
Another friend had written to him that many 
poor people could not come to attend his prayers on 
the Birla House grounds. He asked why Gandhiji 


was not staying at the Bhangi Colony as_ before. 
Gandhiji had explained the reason on his arrival at 
Delhi. But he would repeat it. When he arrived in Delhi, 
Delhi was like a dead city. The riot had just broken 
out and the Bhangi Colony was full of refugees. The 
Sardar, therefore, decided to put him at the Birla House 
instead. Gandhiji did not know if the Bhangi Colony 
was vacant now. Even if it was, he did not think it 
would be right for him to shift there. His main object 
in«staying in Delhi was to give to the Muslims what- 
ever comfort and aid he could. That object was served 
better by his staying at the Birla House. The Muslim 
friends felt safer in coming here than in the poor 
quarters of Delhi. Moreover, it was much easier for 
members of the Cabinet to come to see him at the 
Birla House as most of them were staying close by. 
They were all very busy men and going to the Bhangi 
Colony would require much more time than coming to 
the Birla House. 
GENTLEMEN THIEV ES 

He appealed to the people to maintain peace in the 
Capital of India. He had heard that there were many 
thieves and thugs, who went about Delhi dressed as 
gentlemen. Such a state of affairs should be remedied 
without. delay. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 10-1-'48 

NEED FOR DISCIPLINE 

Prior to Gandhiji’s post-prayer speech on Saturday 
evening, a man in sadhu’'s clothes .stood up and wanted 
to read a note that he had written for Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji asked him to deliver the note to him, but 
the sadhu insisted on being allowed to read it in front 
of the audience there and then. It was after some 
argument that he at last sat down. In his speeoh 
Gandhiji said that it was an indication of the present 
deterioration that men who claimed to be sadhus, who - 
claimed to practise restraint in all walks of life and 
studied the holy scriptures, ‘should behave in that 
fashion. It was good that the friend had sat down in 


the end, but why should he have needed any persuagion 
and argument ? | 
To BAHAWALPUR FRIENDS ° 


As Gandhiji had walked to the prayer ground, the 
refugees from Bahawalpur had staged a demonstration 
and shouted slogans asking for help for the 70,000 
Hindus and Sikhs left behind in Bahawalpur. They 
became perfectly quiet when Gandhiji sat down for the 
prayers. Gandhiji commended their example to all. He 
had been told that the people from Bahawalpur would 
disturb the prayer meeting that day. He had not 
believed it and according to his expectation they had 
maintained perfect silence during the prayers. It pleased 
him to note how peaceful the prayer gathering these ; 
days were. The sufferers from Bahawalpur had given 
expression to their anguish in a restrained manner. He 
knew their sufferings. He’assured them that everything 
possible was being done for the Hindus and the Sikhs of 
Bahawalpur. He had the word of the Nawabsaheb that 
though he could not bring the dead back to life, the 
remaining Hindus and Sikhs could live there in peace 
and safety. No one would interfere with their religion. 
The Union Government was also alive to its duty 
and was doing all that was possible. He wanted them 
to bear in mind.that there was a far larger number | 
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of the Hindus and the Sikhs in Sind including a large 
number of Harijans. They did not feel safe there. He 
had just read a telegram from Sind saying that what 
had taken place in Karachi was far worse than the 
newspaper reports led one to believe. His advice 


to them all was not to lose patience and courage.’ 


They should never accept defeat. The word “ defeat ”’ 
should be deleted from their dictionary. For that it 
was necessary that they should curb their anger and 
patiently think out their duty under the circumstances. 
He had been explaining it to them every day. 
IRAN AND INDIA 

Gandhiji then told the audience that the representa- 
tive of Persia had been to see him that day. The 
Ambassador said that India and Persia had been very 
old friends, and that they were from the same Aryan 
stock. India, he added, was the biggest power in Asia 
and they felt great in India’s greatness. The visitor 
wanted Persia and India to be bound in ties of 
genuine friéndship.» Gandhiji reminded the audience 
that Gurudev (Tagore) had been to Persia at their 
invitation and had been very pleased‘at what he saw 
there. He had said, “ the Persians are our own people.”’ 
The Persian Ambassador was anxious that the relations 
between India and Persia should not become strained 
in any manner. Gandhiji asked him what made him 
think of such a possibility. Then he told him that some 
Tranis had been molested and even killed in Bombay. 
People had gone mad. In the frenzy of the moment, 
some people might have injured some of the Iranis too 
as Muslims. But the Iranian Ambassador had assured 
him that the Bombay Government had taken prompt 
action to put down the trouble. He was very satisfied 
with the attitude of the Provincial as well as the 
Central Government. On behalf of his own Government, 
he assured India that although there were some people 
who wanted trouble in view of the exaggerated reports 
of the happenings in India, the Persian Government 
was watchful and did not wish to lose India’s friend- 
ship’on any account. He said that the Hindu, Muslim 


and Sikh. traders in Persia were living in perfect peace 
and amity so far. ’ 


EXERCISE’ ae OWN JUDGMENT 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to a friend’s letter saying 
that although many people had congratulated him on 
removal of controls, the measure was not an unmixed 
blessing. Gandhiji advised him to share his thoughts 
with the people, After all Gandhiji’s eyes, 
hands were the people. He 
what they told him. Therefore, he could not ignore 
_large numbers of letters and telegrams welcoming 
removal of controls. He did not believe that they were all 
imspired by selfish motives. However, he did want to 
know the other side too. He advised the people not to 
take anything for granted becguse he advocated it. If 
their own experience told them otherwise, they should 
- stick to their own judgment in defiance of twenty 
Mahatmas.. Then alone will they be able to make 


good the independence (if one could call it by that 
name) that had come to India. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 11-1-’48 
PEACE IN PRAYER MEETINGS 
Today being Sunday, a much larger-number attended 
the prayer meeting. The women and children were very 


had to rely on 


ears and 
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noisy. Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that it was 
only the ‘day before that he had congratulated them on 
maintaining perfect peace during the prayer meetings. 
If the women must talk or if they had not trained 
their children to keep quiet during prayers, they should ~ 
stand away from the rest so as not to disturb the 
prayer gathering. God was omnipresent and omnipotent. 
He was all merciful and long suffering. It was unbe- 
coming to abuse His generosity by creating a disturbance 
in the prayer.meetings. There was no fun, he said, in 
their coming to see the old man or merely to hear his 
voice. If they found some sense in what he said, they 
should try to practise it in their own lives. 
A LETTER FROM ANDHRA ~ 
Gandhiji then referred to a letter from Andhra. He 
gave the following relevant extracts from the letter : 
“T hate to point out the shortcomings of an 
individual, but to shut one’s eyes to the terrible 
consequences of the rot set in in the individuals of 
an organization like the Congress, noble in its origin 
and admirable in its achievements, would be heinous. 
This rot in the Congress is that of the peoples’ 
representatives in the legislative bodies of the pro- 
vinces who are the prototype of the rank -and file. 
They are vociferous about stopping the wide-spread 
corruption, but they themselves resort to worse 
corruption. They take money from the people to get 
licences of every description, indulge in black 
marketting of the worst type, trade on the ignorance 
of the masses, and corrupt the sources of justice, and 
force the administrative machinery to get transfers for 
the administrative personnel. The people are crushed 
between these two sets of people. Two hundred and 
fifty of these legislators let loose on the people in a 
province without opposition are, in my opinion, the 
worst plague. Is it after all for replacing the White 
rapacity by the Black that many noble souls who 
are no more with us suffered and sacrificed everything 
worth living for in their lives ? There must be an 
escape out of this morass. If these legislators are. 
not so numerous, the evils would be less. Fifty 
members in the lower house and half that number 
in the upper house for each province which is going 
to be smaller on the linguistic basis . would reduce 
the nuisance. Will the constitutionalists embody 
this principle of less the number the better in the 
constitution of our country and save us from the 
rapacious legislators and incidentally from top heavy 


expenditure ? ” 
APPEAL TO PARTIES 


He had a confirmatory letter from an old and aged 
Andhra friend from Andhra. Gandhiji appealed to all 
whether Congressmen, Socialists or Communists to live 
and work for the good of India. If they all ran after 
power, where would India be? They should . think of 
the interests of the country rather than soar! own or 
of those of their friends. 

SUICIDAL TENDENCY 

Gandhiji then mentioned the visit from some Muslim 
friends. They asked how long they were to put up with 
pin-pricks. If the Congress could not protect them, they 
should say so in plain language so that the Muslims 
might go away and be spared the daily insults and 
possible physical violence. Those friends were speaking 
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- . for the Delhi Muslims in general. Gandhiji advised 
them to hold their place. He wanted all Nationalists 
not to mix religion with politics. They were Indians 


first and last in all secular matters. Religion was a 
personal affair of the individual concerned. Times were 
hard. In Pakistan the Muslims had gone mad and had 
driven away most of the Hindus and the Sikhs. If the 


Hindus in the Union did likewise, they would spell 


their own ruin. To try to suppress another was always 
suicidal. All right-thinking men should work against 
this tendency. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 12-1-’48 
GOD THE SUPREME COUNSELLOR 

One fasts for health’s sake under laws governing 
health, fasts as a penance for a wrong done and felt 
as such. In these fasts, the fasting one need not believe 
in ahimsa. There is, however, a fast which a votary 
of non-violence sometimes feels impelled to undertake 
by way of protest against some wrong done by society 
and this he does when he as a votary of ahimsa has no 
other remedy left. Such an occasion has come my way. 

When on September 9th I returned to Delhi from 
Calcutta, it was to proceed to the West Punjab. But 
that was not to be. Gay Delhi looked a city of the 
dead. As I alighted from the train I observed gloom 
on every face I saw. Even the Sardar, whom humour 
and the joy that humour gives never desert, was no 
exception this time. The cause of it I did not know. 
He was on the platform to receive me. He lost no 
time in giving me the sad news of the disturbances 


that had taken place in the Metropolis of the Union. 


At once I saw that I had tobe in Delhi and ‘do or die’. 
There is apparent calm brought about by prompt 


_ military and police action. But there is storm within the 


breast. It may burst forth any day. This I count as no 
fulfilment of the vow to ‘do’ which alone can keep me 
from death, the incomparable friend. I yearn for heart 
friendship between the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
Muslims. It subsisted between them the other day. Today 
it is non-existent. It is a state that no Indian patriot 


‘worthy of the name can contemplate with equanimity. 


Though the Voice within has been beckoning for a 
long time, I have been shutting my ears to It, lest it 
may be the voice of Satan otherwise called my weakness. 
I never like to feel resourceless, a satyagrahi never 
should. Fasting is his last resort in the place of the 
sword — his or other's. I have no answer to return to 


the Muslim friends who see me from day to day as to 


what they should do. My impotence has been gnawing 
at me of late. It will go immediately the fast is’ under- 
taken. I have been brooding over it for the last three 
days. The final conclusion has flashed upon me and it 
makes me happy. No man, if he is pure, has anything 
more precious to give than his life. I hope and pray that 


I have that purity in me to justify the step. 


WortTHY OF BLESSING 
T ask you all to bless the effort and to pray for me 


and with me. The fast begins from the first meal 


tomorrow. The period is indefinite and I may drink 


- water with or without salts and sour limes. It will end 
‘when and if I am satisfied that there is a reunion of 
hearts of all the communities brought about without any 
- outside pressure, but from an awakened sense of duty. 
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The reward will be the regaining of India’s dwindling 
prestige and her fast fading sovereignty over the heart 
of Asia and there through the world. I flatter myself 
with the belief that the loss of her soul by India will 
mean the loss of the hope of the aching, storm-tossed 
and hungry world. Let no friend, or foe if there be 
one, be angry with me. There are friends who do not 
believe in the method of the fast for the reclamation of 
the human mind, They will bear with me and extend 
to me the same liberty of action that they claim for 
themselves. With God as my supreme and sole coun- 
sellor, I felt that I must take the decision without any 
other adviser. If I have made a mistake and discover 
it, I shall ‘have no hesitation in proclaiming it from 
the housetop and retracing my faulty step. There is little 
chance of my making such a discovery. If there is 
clear indication, as I claim there is, of the Inner Voice, 
it will not be gainsaid. I plead for all absence of argument 
and inevitable endorsement of the step. If the whole 


of India responds or at least Delhi does, the fast 
might be soon ended. 


No SOFTNESS 

But whether it ends soon or late or never, let there 
be no softness in dealing with what may be termed as a 
crisis. Critics have regarded some of my previous fasts as 
coercive and held that on merits the verdict would have 
gone against my stand but for the pressure exercised 
by the fasts. What value can an adverse verdict have 
when the purpose is demonstrably sound? A pure fast, 
like duty, is its own reward. I do not embark upon it 
for the sake of the result it may bring. I do so because 
I must. Hence, I urge everybody dispassionately to exa- 
mine the purpose and let me die, if I must, in peace 


which I hope is ensured. Death for me would be a * 


glorious deliverance rather than that I should be a 
helpless witness of the destruction of India, Hinduism, 
Sikhism and Islam. That destruction is certain if 
Pakistan ensures no equality of status and security of 
life and property for all professing the various faiths 
of the world and if India copies her. Only then Islam 
dies in the two Indias, not in the world. But Hinduism. 
and Sikhism have no world outside India. Those who 
differ from me will be honoured by me for their 
resistance however implacable. Let my fast quicken 
conscience, not deaden it. Just contemplate the rot that 
has set in in beloved India and you will rejoice to think 
that there is an humble son of hers who is strong 
enough and possibly pure enough to take the happy 
step. If he is neither, he is a burden on earth. The 


sooner he disappears and clears the Indian atmosphere 
of the burden the better for him and all concerned. 


I would beg of all friends not to rush to Birla 
House nor try to dissuade me or be anxious for me. ~ 
I am in God’s hands. Rather, they should turn the 
searchlights inwards, for this is essentially a testing 
time for all of us. Those who remain at their post of 
duty and perform it diligently and well, now more so 
than hitherto, will help me and the cause in every 
way.. The fast is a process of self-purification. 

CALL TO SELF-PURIFICATION 

I told you yesterday of two letters from Andhra. 

One was from the aged friend, no other than Desha- 


bhakta Konda Venkatappayya Garu. I give here extracts 
from it: | 


- 
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“The one great problem, apart from many 


other political and economic issues of very compli- » 


cated nature, is the moral degradation into which 
the men in Congress circles have fallen. I cannot 
say much about other provinces, but in my province 
the conditions are very deplorable. The taste of 
political power has turned their heads. Several of 
the M. L. As and M. L. C.s are following the 
policy of make hay while the sun shines. Making 
money by the use of influence, even to the extent 
of obstructing the administration of justice in the 
criminal courts presided over by Magistrates. Hven 
the District Collectors and other revenue officials 
do not feel free in the discharge of their duties on 
account of the frequent interference by the M. L. A.s 
and M. L. C.s on behalf of their partisans. A 
. strict and honest officer cannot. hold his position 


for, false reports are carried against him to the- 


Ministers who easily lend their ears to these 
unprincipled self-seekers. 

| “ Swaraj was.the only all absorbing passion 
which goaded men and women to follow your 
leadership. But now that the goal has been reached, 
all moral restrictions have lost their power on 
most of the fighters in the great struggle who are 
joining hands even with those who were sworn 


opponents of the national movement and who, now 


-for their personal ends, enlist-themselves as Congress 
members. The situation is growing intolerable every. 
Congress as well as 


day with the result that the 
the Congress Government have come into disrepute. 
The recent municipal elections in Andhra had 
- proved how far and how fast the Congress is losing 
its hold upon the people. The municipal elections 


in the town of Guntur were suddenly ordered ‘to 
be stopped by an urgent.message from the Minister 


for Local Bodies (Madras) after every preparation 
was made for carrying on elections. Only a nominated 
council was in power for, I believe, the last ten 
years or more and: for nearly a year now the 
‘municipal administration has been in the hands of 
a Commissioner. Now the talk prevails that the 
Government would soon nominate councillors to 
take charge of the municipal affairs of this town. I, 
‘old, decrepit, with a broken leg, slowly limping on 


crutches within the walls of my house have ‘no 


‘axe to grind. I no doubt entertain certain strong 
views against some of the Provincial and District 
Congtess Committees now stand divided. And I 
‘have made no secret of my views. 

“The factions in the Congress circles, the 
‘money-making activities of several of the M. L. A.s 
‘and M. L. C.s and‘:the weakness of the Ministers 
have been creating a rebellious spirit amongst the 
people at large. The people have begun to say that 
‘the British Government was much better and they 
“are even cursing the Congress. ” 

Let the people of Andhra and the other Provinces 
measure: the words of this self-sacrificing servant of 
India. As he rightly says that the corruption described 
‘by him is no monopoly of Andhra. He could only give 
“first-hand evidence about Andhra. Let us beware. 

My Bahawalpur friends I have asked to be patient. 
Sardarsaheb saw me only at noon. Being silent’ and 
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preoccupied, I could say ‘or write nothing. ‘Shri Shankar q 
from his office was too busy to come so ‘that I could © 
not place your case -before him‘ and ° ‘possibly © save the 3 


Sardar’s ‘precious time. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 13-1-48 

Gandhiji attended the prayers as usual this evening. 
He warned the audience against being surprised that 
he had walked to the prayer ground as usual. A fast 
weakened nobody during the first twentyfour hours 
after a meal. It did good generally to everybody who 
fasted occasionally for twentyfour hours. 


The day following’ it might be difficult for him to. q 


walk to the prayer ground. But if they ‘were eager to 
attend ‘the prayers all the same, they could come and 
the girls ‘would recite the ‘prayers 
though he was ‘not present. 
BAHAWALPUR REFUGEES 

Gandhiji then referred to his written message of 
Monday. In that he had said*that Shri Shankar of 
Sardar Patel’s department would not come to see him 


because Shrimati Manibehn had said thathe was busy. 


She informed him that there was some misunderstanding. 
She had only said that Shri Shankar could not come 
at 2 p.m. but he could at some other time. He was 


with “them even ~ 


sorry that he did not correctly catch the message or 


forgot it. He had not taken it amiss that he-was busy 
the whole day. 
servants to go to private persons. As it’ was, Shri 
Shankar was ready to obligé him another time. He 
mentioned this incident only to console the Bahawalpur 


refugeés. 
WHo Is BUAMEWORTHY ? 


A question was asked as to whom Gandhiji considered 
blameworthy for the fast. He blamed no individual or 


community. He did believe, however, that if the Hindus 


and Sikhs insisted on turning out the Muslims’ from 
Delhi, they would be betraying India and ‘their own 
faiths. And that hurt him. 

Some people had taunted him that he had sympathy 


for their sake. They were right. But all his‘life he had 
stood, as everyone should stand, for minorities or those 


in need. Pakistan had resulted in depriving the Muslims — 


of the Union of pride and self-confidence. It hurt him 
to think that this was so. It weakened a’ State’ which 
kept or allowed any class of people’ who had lost~self- 
confidence. His fast was against the Muslims too in the 
sense that it should enable them to stand up to 
and Sikh brethren. In terms of: ‘the 


He would not expect Government — 


forthe Muslims only and that he had undertaken the fast 


fast Muslim friends had‘to -work no less than ‘the — 


Hindus and the Sikhs. Thus ‘they were in the habit of 
singling out Pandit Nehru and him for praise and by 
contrast blaming Sardar Patel. Some twitted thé Sardar 
for his remark that Muslim Leaguers could not become 
friends overnight. They should not blame him, “as ‘he 
did not, for the rémark. Most Hindus held this view. 
What ‘he wanted his Muslim League friends to do 


was to live down the ‘Sardar’s remark and ‘by ‘their 


conduct, not’declarations, disprove it. Let it be 


‘remembered ‘that Panditji though he had not the same 
method ‘and’ manner as the Sardar claimed himas ‘his 


valued ‘colleague. If the ‘Sardar ‘was “an enemy’ ofthe 


Muslims, Panditji'could ask him to rétire,,The Sardar-had — 
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not ceased to be his (Gandhiji’ 8) eesetiad friend though he 
was no longer his “yes man” as he was once popularly 
and affectionately nick-named. His friends should algo 


for every official act of every member of the Cabinet. 
| He expected a thorough cleansing of hearts. That being 
a assured, there would be mutual respect and trust. 
= They were all of the Union and by right it belonged 
: ~ to them. He could not break the fast for less. They 

must dethrone Satan from their hearts and enthrone 


_« DUTY OF THE HINDUS AND SIKHS 
’ What was the duty of the’ Hindus and Sikhs? 
3 they had just heard Gurudev’s favourite song, “If no 


' would repeat with his last breath that the Hindus and 
_ the Sikhs should be brave enough to say that whatever 
_ happened in Pakistan, they would not raise their little 
__ finger against a single Muslim in the Union. 
_ would never again indulge in cowardly acts, 
_ great the provocation. , 
DELHI ON TRIAL 
' If Delhi became peaceful in the real sense of the 
_, term, he would then break the fast. Delhi was tho 
_ capital of India. The ruin or downfall of Delhi ho 
_ would regard as the ruin of India and Pakistan. He 
- wanted Delhi to be safe for all Muslims, even for one 
| like Shaheed Suhrawardy, who was looked upon as 
_ the chief of goondas. Let all proved goondas be rounded 
_ up. But he (Gandhiji) was witness to the fact that 
a Shaheedsaheb had worked for peace in Calcutta in 
_ all sincerity. He had pulled out the Muslims from 
_ Hindu houses which they had forcibly occupied. He 
was living with him. He would willingly join the 
_ prayer but Gandhiji would not expose him to the risk 
of being insulted. He wanted him, as he did every 
_ Muslim to feel as safe in Delhi as the tallest of 
i them. 
oe He did not mind how long it took for real © peace 
_ to be established. Whether it took one day or ono 
_ month, it was immaterial. No one should say or do 
_ anything to lure him into giving up his fast prematurely. 
The object should, not be to save his life. It should 
be to save India and her honour. He would feel happy 
and proud when he saw that India’s place was not 
lowered. as it had become by the recent happenings 
which he had no wish to recall. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 14-1-'48 
: Gandhiji had dictated a message to be read out to 
the prayer audience this afternoon, but later on he decided 
to go to the meeting and address the gathering. He said 
é that he had come in spite of the doctor's objections. 
_ But from the next day he would probably not be able to 
walk to the prayer ground. He had the strength that day 
and he used it though the doctors had advised him to 
conserve it. He was in God’s hands. If He wanted 


They 
however 


him to live he would not die. He did not want his. 


faith in God to weaken. 
' SPATE OF MESSAGES 
‘ Continuing his speech without any reference to the 
dictated notes, Gandhiji said, “ Cablegrams and telegrams 


: 
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- know the character of the Cabinet. It was responsible . 
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are pouring in from far and near. Some, in my opinion. 
weighty and congratulating me on my resolve and 
entrusting me to God. Some othérs in friendliest terms 
appealing to me to abandon the fast and assuring me 
that they would befriend their neighbours irrespective 
of caste and creed and try to carry out the spirit of my 
message that accompanied the fast. I am asking Shri 


_Pyarelalji to give a few selections, from the abundance 


which is hourly increasing, to the Press. They are 
from Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and others. If those who 
have given me assurances — some of the senders represent 
associations and groups — carry them out faithfully, they 
will certainly have contributed largely to the hastening 
of the stoppage of the fast. Shrimati Mridulaben asks the . 
following question from Lahore, where she is in touch with’ 
the Pakistan authorities as also the common Muslints : 
“There are friends here who are very anxious. about 
Gandhiji’s health and are eager to know what Gandhiji 
would like them to do on this side and what he 


“expects from his Muslim friends in Pakistan, including 


those who are in political parties and in Government 
service.”’ It is pleasing to think that there are Muslim 
friends who are anxious about my health and more 
so to know that*they are eager for the information that 
Shrimati Mridulaben seeks. To all senders of the messages 
and to the seekers in Lahore, I wish to say that the 
fast is a process of self-purification and is intended to 
invite all who are in sympathy with the mission of 
the fast themselves to take part in the process of 
self-purification, whether they are in the service of 
the Pakistan Government or whether they are members 
of political parties or others. 


A WorD TO PAKISTAN 


“You have heard of the cowardly attack on the 
Sikhs in Karachi. Innocent men, women and children 
were butchered, looted and others have had to flee. 
Now comes the news of an attack on a refugee train 
at Gujarat. The train was carrying non-Muslim refugees 
from the Frontier Province. Large numbers are reported 
to have been killed and women abducted. It distresses 
me. How long can the Union put up with such things ? 
How long can I bank upon the patience of the Hindus 
and Sikhs in spite of my fast ? Pakistan has to put a 
stop to this state of affairs. They must purify their 
hearts and pledge themselves that ‘they will not 
rest till the Hindus and Sikhs can return and live in > 
safety in Pakistan. 


‘ Supposing that there is a wave of self-purification 
throughout India, Pakistan will become pak. It will be — 
a State in which past wrongs will have been forgotten, 
past distinctions will have been buried, the least and 
the smallest in Pakistan will command the same 
respect and the same protection of life and property — 
that the Qaid-e-Azam enjoys. Such Pakistan can never . 


‘die. Then and not till then shall I repent that I ever 


called it a sin, as I am afraid I must hold today, it 
is. I want to live to see that Pakistan not on paper, 
not in the orations of Pakistani orators, but in the 
daily life of every Pakistani Muslim. Then the inhabi- 
tants of the Union will forget that there ever was any 
enmity between them and if I am not mistaken, the 
Union will proudly copy Pakistan and if I am alive I 


~ Then we shall have real Swaraj. 
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. shall ask her to excel Pakistan in well-doing. The fast 
is a bid for nothing less. Be it said to the shame of 
those of us who are in the Union that we have readily 
copied Pakistan’s bad manners. : 

My DREAM 


“Before I ever knew anything of politics in my 
early youth, I dreamt the dream of communal unity 


of the heart. I shall jump in the evening of my life, : 


like a child, to feel that the dream has been realized in 
this life. The wish for living the full span of life portrayed 
by the seers of old and which they permit us to set 
down at 125 years, will then revive. Who would not risk 
sacrificing his life for the realization of such a dream ? 
Then though legally 
and geographically we may still be two States, in daily 
life no one will think that we were separate States. 
The vista before me seems to me to be, as it must be to 
you, too glorious to be true. Yet like a child ina 
famous picture, drawn by a famous painter, 
not be happy till I have got it. I live and want to 
live for no lesser goal. Let the seekers from Pakistan 
help me to come as near the goal as itis humanly 


possible. A goal ceases to be one, when it is reached. 


The nearest approach is always possible. What I have 
said holds good irrespective of whether others do it or 
not. It’ is 6pen to every individual to purify himself 
or herself so as to render him or her fit for that land 
of promise. I remember to have read, I forget whether 
in the Delhi Fort or the Agra Fort, when I visited 
them in 1896, a verse on one of the gates, which when 
translated reads: ‘If there is paradise on earth, it is 
here, it is here, it is here. That Fort with all its 
magnificence at its best, was no paradise in my estimation. 
But I should love to see that verse with justice inscribed 
on the gates of Pakistan at all the entrances. In such 
paradise, whether it is in the Union or 
there will be neither paupers nor beggars, nor high nor 
low, neither millionaire employers nor half-starved 
employees, nor intoxicating drinks or drugs. There will 
be the same respect for women as vouchsafed to men 
and the chastity and purity of men and women will 
be jealously guarded. Where every woman except one’s 
wife, will be treated hy men of all religions, as. mother, 
sister or daughter according to her age. Where there 
will be no untouchability and where there will be 
equal respect for all faiths. They will be all proudly, 
joyously and voluntarily bread labourers. I hope every- 
one who listens to me or reads these lines will for- 
give me if stretched on my bed and basking in the 
sun, inhaling life-giving sunshine, I allow myself to 
indulge in this ecstasy. Let this assure. the doubters 
and sceptics that I have not the slightest desire that 
the fast should be ended as quickly as possible. It 
matters ttle if the ecstatic wishes of a fool like me 
are never realized and the fast is never broken. 
content to wait as long as it may be necessary, but 


I am 


it will hurt me to think that people have acted merely 


in order to save me. I claim that God has inspired this 
fast and it will be broken only when and if he wishes 
it. No human agency has ever been known to thwart, 
nor will it ever thwart Divine Will.’ 


IT shall 


in Pakistan, . 


_ of respect, 


ISLAM AND IDOL WORSHIP 


Islam is strictly a monotheistic faith. It prohibits 4 


idol worship. It enjoins upon its followers the wor- i 


ship only of the ‘One Supreme God’. Under the 
conditions then prevailing in Arabia and the world 
around, the Prophet realized that the root cause 
of the people’s weakness, degradation and misfor- 
tunes was the multiplicity of their gods and their 
many superstitious beliefs and practices. All through 
his life he preached against these evils and laboured 
to bring all men round to the simple’ worship of 
the One True Ged. . 

This preaching was by no means new in religious 
history. In recent times in India, Kabir Sahib, and 
Guru Nanak, Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Swami. 
Dayananda have’ openly and even vehemently 
preached against all forms of idolatry. In his well- 
known Persian letter to Aurangazeb the last of the 
Sikh Gurus has with justifiable pride styled him- 
self a butshikan, i. e. an iconoclast. Hundreds of 
saint-reformers, especially since the fifteenth 
century, have preached the same thing all over the 
country. 

But on account of the sad doings of some over- 
zealous and fanatic Muslim rulers, Islam has, in 
the eyes of many people, become associated with: 
a type of aggressive and offensive iconoclasm. 
Unfortunately a number of educated Musalmans 
also take pride in such acts of their supposed 
heroes. Let us, therefore, try to find out the actual 
position of Islam in this matter, and the example 
the Prophet has set before us. 4 


The Quran definitely enjoins upon its followers 
“not to speak ill of those (gods, goddesses, idols 
etc.) whom other people worship besides God 
(6-107).” Hence, offering insult.to or breaking an 
idol, which any person adores, is against the injunc- 
tions of the Quran. 


Just a few years before the birth of the peoalice 
the Christian Governor of the Province of Yaman, 
which was then under the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
invaded and tried to demolish the great temple of 
the Kaba which contained 360 idols worshipped by 
the people of Mecca and adjoining territories. This 
act of the Governor has been referred to in the 
Quran as sacrilegious and the calamity which over- 
took the infidel invaders has been described as 
‘God-sent punishment ’. 


Let us now’ look to the example set by the 
Prophet. During the first thirteen years of his career 
as the Messenger of God, the Prophet always 
performed his namaz, whenever possible, within the 
precincts of the ‘Kaba, and advised his followers 
accordingly. But never once did he offer any 
insult to any of the idols in the building, nor did 


he allow any of his followers to do so. Whenever 


he referred to the Kaba, he did so in language full 
and whenever he tried to wean the 
people from the worship of the idols, he did so in 
the sweetest manner possible. . 

Six years after his voluntary exile from Mecca, 
the Prophet again visited the sacred city at the 
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| bead of about 1400 Musalmans, all unarmed as was 
_ the custom for the pilgrims. The Prophet claimed 
_ for himself and his people the right of pilgrimage 
to the Kaba. There were negotiations with the 
perresh. An agreement was arrived at. The Musal- 
‘mans had to go back, but could return for the 
“pilgrimage the next year and stay in the city for 
three days. Accordingly the Prophet again visited 
Mecca the next year at the head of about 2000 
Muslims. For three days the Prophet and his 
followers, stayed in the sacred city, and performed 
all the ceremonies of the pilgrimage including seven 
times, going round the Kaba, when all the 360 idols 
were there. The Musalmans went round the Kaba 
all right.. The idols were inside and could not be 
seen. But when they came to perform the 
ceremonies pertaining to the sacred hills of Safa 
and Merva, the Musalmans hesitated, because the 
two idols on those hills were in the open and 
' visible. Just then a fresh revelation was added to 
the Quran —“There is no blame on those who go 
round Safa and Merva as these two are among the 


| Before his followers entered Mecca, the Prophet 
“had instructed them not to commit an act or say 
-a word that might wound the feelings of any of the 
worshippers at the sacred house (Bukhari). The 
“instguctions were fully carried out. It was this 
‘exemplary tolerance, this high regard for the feelings 
‘of others, which during the next few years, brought 
the whole of Mecca within the pale of Islam. 

- Qn the occasion of the Prophet's next visit to 
Mecca, each one of the 360 idols was removed fro 
its place of honour and put aside, under the 
| Prophet's orders. But these orders were given only 
when all Mecca had embraced Islam, and when 
hardly a man was left throughout Arabia who 
cared for the old worship. 


lowed to burn the ‘log of wood’ which his tribe 
‘used to worship, only when the entire tribe had 
embraced Islam and none believed any longer in 
the worship of the old God. 


_ Ayash, when deputed to go and preach Islam 
to the three great tribes of Yaman, was definitely 
_ instructed by the Prophet to set fire to the three 
sticks before which the people prayed, only when 
_ they had all given up idol worship and had adopted 
in its stead the worship of the “One True God’. 


Examples can be multiplied. Destruction of a 
material object of worship is permitted in Islam 
_ only when none is left who believes in that worship, 
and then too with the consent of those who once 
_ worshipped it. As the ruler of Arabia, the Prophet 
‘again and again declared it the duty of the 
- Musalmans to protect the places of worship of 
non-Muslims who had entered into any sort of 
terms with the Government of Medina, even when 
- those places were full of idols which people 
- worshipped. 

. We repeat. Islam is strictly monotheistic. It 
_ prohibits idol worship as do so many other Indian 
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and foreign creeds. Yet all insult to idols worshipped 
by others, much more breaking of them, whether © 
by a past arrogant ruler or a present misguided 
fanatic, is against the injunctions of the Quran, 
against the example set by the Prophet and a 
disgrace to that great faith. 


So far we have described the spirit of Islam proper. 
As for the Sufis, they go even a step further. The 
universally respected saint Muhibullah -:Ilahabadi, 
when questioned by Dara as to the true meaning 
said that it meant — there is 
no “object of worship but God, i. e. that all objects 
of worship are God. Dara again dsked if the three 
famous deities of pre-Islamic Arabia, viz. Lat, Uza 
and Mannat were also God. Muhibullah answered 
in the affirmative and explained how after all it 
was a matter of emphasis and outlook. Similarly, 
the great and learned author of the well-known Sufi - 
book named Mashhad-i-naz, also called Gulshan-i-raz, 
when asked about the nature of an idol and of 
the sacred thread, replied as follows : 

“The idol is the symbol of the love and unity 
of God. 

“The putting on of the sacred thread is the 
girding up of loins for the service of God. 

“ All objects are but manifestations of the same 

One E xistence , 

“The idol is also one among those objects. 
“The worshipper of an idol was called a kafir 
in Islamic law, 
“Only because he did not see in the idol any- 
thing but the outward form. “* 
“Thou too, wilt not deserve to be called a 

Muslim, 

“If. thou dost not soon perceive the God of 

Truth hidden behind the idol.” ‘. 

New Delhi, 3-1-'48 SUNDARLAL 
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s aN NATIONAL COMMUNITY ” ‘i 
Prof. Muhmmad Habib is one of those men 
whose faith inthe unity of India has survived great 
ordeals and even persecution. He is Professor: of 
History at the Aligarh Muslim University. He isa 
man of deep scholarship. In December last he 
presided over the tenth session of the Indian 
History Congress at Bombay. In the course of his 
address he is reported to have said 
“The Unity of India has been one of the 
fundamental postulates of Indian moral conscious- 
ness, and the longing for a centralized administration 


one of the most visible and persistent demands of 
the political spirit of the Indians throughout the ages. 
The breaking up of India into two separate States 
or law-making organizations with exclusive citizen- 


ship, . . . and the monstrosity of the establishment 

of States on purely religious and communal basis, 

have never been known to the history of our land.”’ 

He declares that | 

“The reunion of India should be one of our 
primary aims. ”’ 
He also says that 
“Tf the universal verdict of ‘history is of any 

value, this reunion should be brought about by 

peaceful methods. .... Force in modern times 

creates more problems than it solves, and the 

alternative to peace -is death. ” 

Prof. Habib believes that * wise, 
and patient guidance, even on one side, 
evitably lead us to this goal. He speaks of the 
religious and cultural tolerance of ancient India, 
and says that “religious persecution is totally alien 
to the spirit of our land.” He suggests the creation 
of “a national culture group’, or “a national com- 
munity’ “which may inherit all that-is best in 


the culture groups of old’, and the development 
of a common “ Indian culture.” 


Prof. Habib’s language all through is that of a 


true son of the soil, 
past history. With regard to the ‘reunion of India’, 


we may make it clear that non-Muslims never 
wanted partition. It was only the Muslims who did 


it, barring, of course, sections like the Nationalists, 
the Ahrars, the Ulemas and others. Again, partition 


was demanded in the interests, real or supposed, 
of the Musalmans of India. It is, therefore, for the 


Muslims, if and when they may be so minded, to 
say that they want reunion. Any such movement 


among the Hindus may only increase difficulties 


and postpone indefinitely the fulfilment of Prof. 
Habib’s desire. The best thing that the non-Muslims, 


statesmanlike 


” 


and especially the Hindus, can do in the méantime . 


is to find out and eliminate from their own 
thought and practice all that may have contributed 
to the birth of the two-nation theory. 
They must purify their hearts of all anger, all hatred, 
all feelings of revenge or retaliation, and untouch- 
ability in-its manyfold forms. They must do their 
best to see that both the sister-Dominions —so long 
as they are separate—are happy, prosperous and 
friendly to each other. It is perfectly right that if 
the reunion is ever to come for the good of the 
down-trodden millions, it must be through ‘peaceful 
means’, i.e. through non-violence. 


Printed and Published by Jivanji Dahyabhai Desai, Navajivan Press, Kalupur, Ahmedabad, ~ 


will in- 


taking just pride in all its 


group ’, ‘a national country’ and a common 
‘Indian culture’, the entire trend of Indian history 


is in that direction and destiny points to no other 


goal. For this too we should like to make. a few 
suggestions. The boycott of the Urdu script by the © 
Governments of the United Provinces and Behar is © 
wrong. Equally wrong is the 
sanskritize the common national language of India. 
_ These reactionary steps, taken in a spirit of anger 
and retaliation, conscious or unconscious, are bound 


As for Prof. Habib’s desire for ‘a national culture | 


ee a ee res 


desire to over-% 


to be retraced. But in the meantime why should — 
not our Muslim brethren help by exhibiting better 


sense and greater toleration? If in the past an — 


AlBerouni or a Faizi could pride himself on his 


Sanskrit learning, if Khusro, Rahim and Raskhan~ 
could be regarded as progenitors of Hindi language 


and literature, ifeven today a Nazrul Islam can 


compose much more sanskritized Bengalee poetry 
than any Hindu, and a Mirza Abul Fazal can translate 


all the four Vedas from original Sanskrit, again if 
Musalmans can take pride in their knowledge of 
the English language; why should not every Indian © 


Muslim, in this critical hour of our country’s life, 
make it a point to learn the Nagari script and try 


to acquire a knowledge of Hindi language and 
literature comparable to that of any Hindu ? Surely, — 


nobody can kill the Urdu language or literature 


if only those Hindus and Muslims, who know its. 


beauty and utility, whatever their number, decide 


to keep it alive. The present phase of communal 


fanaticism and madness must pass, unless we are to” 
perish under its dead weight. But we are confident — 


that it is only thus that our Muslim brethren can | 


help in that consummation. 
One more point. 


and Socrates, but not so of Dhanvantari and Kanada, 


of Gautama and Patanjali. The former were Greeks 
and the latter Indians, all equally honoured names 


in the realms of medicine, science and _ philosophy. 


All were equally non-Muslims or even equally idol 
We hope that the neglect is not 


» worshippers. 


deliberate. It is due to lack of knowledge. We may | 
not go into other causes at present. But the defect 
has to be cured. Similar things may be said of the _ 
Hindus. If all of us, Hindus, Muslims and others 
develop a common Indian 


outlook anda common Indian culture of Prof. 
Habib’s dream, then and only then can we con- 


tribute our due share to the development of a world 


in this country, really 


culture and of human brotherhood. 


New Delhi, 11-1-"48 
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The Peaking of the Fast 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
pete House, New Delhi, 15-1-'48 


DEATH A DELIVERANCE 
. Gandhiji was too weak. to walk to the prayer 
_ ground this evening. He however wanted to say a few 


"words to the audience from his bed. The radio 
microphone was arranged near his bed, but as there 


Bes no loud-speaker, his voice could not reach the 
cab audience. A Hindi translation of his dictated 
message was read after the prayers. 
In his spoken message at the radio microphone 
- Gandhiji expressed regret that his voice could not reach 
the prayer audience. However he would like to say a 
_ few words to the invisible audience sitting in their 
_ homes, as he knew that it would comfort them to hear 
his voice, although if he had known that his voice would 
- not reach the prayer audience, he would not have spoken. 
- He had dictated a message for the prayer gathering 
that day. He did not know whether he would be fit 
enough to do so the next day. 
7 Gandhiji appealed to the people not to bother as 
to what’ the others were doing. Each one of them 
~ should turn the searchlight inwards and purify his or 
~ her heart as far as possible. He was convinced that if 
the people sufficiently purified themselves they would 
- help India and help themselves and also shorten the 
period of his fast. None should be anxious for him. 
"They should think out how best they could improve 
- themselves and work for the good of the country. All 
must die some day. No one could escape death. Then 
: ~ why be afraid of it ? In fact death was a friend which 
__ brought deliverance from sufferings. 
e KILLING BY INCHES 
a In his dictated message Gandhiji said : 
__. “Newspaper men sent me a message two hours 
after my prayer speech of last evening, asking to see 
: a _ me, as they had some doubts to be cleared. After a 
a heavy day's -work I folt disinclined out of some 
4 exhaustion to see them for discussion. I, therefore, told 
ba - Shri Pyarelalji to inform them to excuse me and further 
tell them that they should put down the questions in 
writing and send them to.me next morning. They did 
so. This is the first 3question : 
‘ Why have you undertaken the fast when there 
was no disturbance of any kind in any part of the 
~ Indian Dominion ?’ * 

“ What was it if it was not a disturbing disturbance 
for a crowd to make an organized and a determined 
- effort to take forcible possession of Muslifn houses? The 
disturbance was such that the Police had reluctantly 
to resort to tear gas and even to a little shooting if 
only overhead, before the crowd dispersed. It would 
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have been foolish for me to wait till the last Muslim 
had been turned out of Delhi by subtle undemonstrative 
methods, which I would describe as killing by inches.” 


THE SARDAR 
“The second question is: 


‘You have stated that you could not give any 
reply to the Muslims who came to you with their 
tale of fear and insécurity and who have complained - 
that Sardar Patel, who is in charge of Home Affairs, 
is anti-Muslim. You have also stated that Sardar Patel 
is no longer a “ yes-man”’ as he used to be. These 
factors create the impression that the fast is more. 
intended to bring about a change of heart in the 
Sardar and thereby amounts to a condemnation of the 
policy of the Home Ministry. It would be helpful if 
you can clear the position.’ 


As to this I feel that my reply was precise, not 
admitting-of more interpretations than one. The suggested 
interpretation never crossed my mind. If I had known 
that my statement could bear any such interpretation, 
I should have dispelled the doubt in anticipation. 
Many Muslim friends had complained of the Sardar’s 
so-called anti-Muslim attitude. I had, with a degree of 
suppressed pain, listened to them without giving any 
explanation. The fast freed me from this self-imposed. 
restraint and I was able to assure the crities that they 


_ were wrong in isolating him from Pandit Jawaharlal 


Nehru and me, whom they gratuitously raise to the 
sky. This isolation did them no good. The Sardar had 
a bluntness of speech which sometimes unintentionally 
hurt, though his heart was expansive,enough to accommo- 
date all. Thus my statement was meant deliberately to 
free a life-long and faithful comrade from any unworthy 
reproach. Lest my hearers should go away with the 
idea that my compliment carried’ the meaning that I 
could treat the Sardar as my ‘ yes-man’ as he was 
affectionately described, I balanced the compliment 
by adding the proviso that he was too masterful to 
be anybody’s ‘ yes-man’. When he was my ‘yes-man’, 
he permitted himself to be so named because whatever 
I said instinctively appealed to him. Great as he was 
in his own field and a very able administrator, he 
was humble enough to begin his political education 
under me because as he explained to me he could not 
take to the politics in vogue at the time I began my 
public career in India, When power descended on him, 
he saw that he couldno longer successfully apply the 
method of tion-violence which he used to wield with 
signal success. I have made the discovery that what 
I and the people with me had termed. non-violence 
was not the genuine article but a weak copy known as 
passive resistance. Naturally; passive resistance can 
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avail nothing to a ruler. Imagine a weak ruler being 
able to represent any people. He would only degrade 
his masters who, for the time being, had placed them- 
selves under his trust. I know that the Sardar could 
never betray or degrade his trust. 
OBJECT OF THE [AST 

“T wonder if with a knowledge of this background 
to my statement, anybody would dare call my fast a 
condemnation of the policy of the Home Ministry. If 
there is any such person, I can only tell him that he 
would degrade and hurt himself, never the Sardar or 
me. Have I not before now said emphatically that no 
outside.power can really degrade a man? He only can 
degrade: himself. Though I know that this sentence is 
irrelevant here, it is such a truth that it bears repeti- 
tion on all occasions. My® fast, as I have stated in 
plain language, is undoubtedly on behalf of the Muslim 
minority in the Union, and therefore it is necessarily 
against the Hindus and the Sikhs of the Union and the 
Muslims of Pakistan. It is also on behalf of the 
minorities in Pakistan as in the case of the Muslim 
minority in the Union. This is a clumsy compression 
of the idea I have already explained. I cannot expect 
the fast taken by a very imperfect and weak mortal, as 
I truly confess I am, to have the potency to make 
its proteges proof against all danger. The fast is a 
process of self-purification for all. It would be wrong 
to make any insinuation against the purity of the step.’’ 

No Room FOR DISTORTION 

“Whe third question is: 

‘Your fast has been undertaken on the eve of the 
meeting of the United Nations Security Council and 
soon after the Karachi riots and the Gujarat massacre. 
What publicity the latter incidents ‘received in the 
foreign Press is not known. But undoubtedly, your fast 
_has overshadowed all other incidents. And Pakistan 
‘representatives would not be worth their reputation if 
they do not seize the opportunity to declare that the 
Mahatma has undertaken the fast to bring sanity among 
his Hindu followers, who have been making the life of 
the Muslims in India impossible. Truth takes a long 
time to reach the four corners of the globe. But in the 
meantime your fast may have the unfortunate effect of 
prejudicing our case in the eyes of the United Nations.’ 

“This question does not demand or need any elabo- 
rate answer. From all.I have known of the powers and 
peoples outside India, I make bold to say that the fast 
has created only a healthy impression. Outsiders who 
are able to take an impartial and unbiassed . view of 
what is happening in India cannot distort the purpose 
of the fast, which is meant to bring sanity to all those 
who inhabit both the Union and Pakistan. It is im- 
possible to save the Muslims in the Union if the Muslim 
majority in Pakistan do not behave as decent men and 
women. Happily for the cause, the Muslims of Pakistan, 
as Shrimati Mridulabehn’s enquiry of yesterday made 
‘elear, have become wide awake to a sense of their duty. 
The United Nations know that my fast aids them to 


come to aright decision and to give the right guidance 
to the newly made two Dominions.” 


Birla House, New Delhi, 16-1-’48 
GRACE OF Gop 
Before Gandhiji’s dictated message was read out to 
the prayer audience, he addressed them on the miero- 
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break the fast. Hurry would spoil matters. He did . not 


want anyone to come and tell him that things had 4 
been set right while the process was incomplete. If ; 
Delhi became peaceful in the real sense of the term, — 


it would have its repercussions all over the country. 


He had no wish to live unless peace reigned in the 


two Dominions. 
UNMIXED GOODWILL 


In his message to the prayer gathering Gandhiji said : Fi 


“Tt is never a light matter for any responsible 


Cabinet to alter a deliberate settled policy. Yet our ~ 


phone from ‘his bed. He said that he had not expected | a 
that he would be able to speak to them that day but they 4 
would be pleased to learn that if anything, his voice 4 
was less feeble that day than the day before. He could not \~ 
explain it except for the grace of God. He had -never — 
felt so well on the fourth day of the fast in the past. : 
If all of them continued to participate in the process — 
of self-purification, he would probably have the strength q 
to speak to them till the end. He was in no hurry to | 
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Cabinet, responsible in évery sense of the term, has — 
with equal deliberation yet promptness unsettled their — 
settled fact. They deserve the warmest thanks from the © 


whole country, from Kashmir to Cape Camorin and — 


from Karachi to the Assam frontier. And I know that 


all the nations of the earth will proclaim this gesture : 


as one which only a large-hearted Cabinet like ours 
could rise to. This is no policy of appeasement- of the 
Muslims. This is a policy, if you like, of self-appeasement. 


No Cabinet worthy of being reprsentative of a large © 


mass of*mankind can afford to take any step merely 
because it_is likely to win the hasty applause of an 
unthinknig public. In the midst of insanity, should not 
our best representatives-retain sanity and bravely prevent 
a wreck of the ship of State under their manage- 


% 


ment ? What then was the actuating motive? It was _ 


my fast. It changed the whole outlook. Without the 


fast they could not go beyond what the law permitted 
and required them to do. But the present gesture on 
the part of the Government of India is one of unmixed 


goodwill. It has put the Pakistan Government onits honour. 


It ought to lead to an honourable settlement not only 
of the Kashmir question, but of all the differences 
between the two Dominions. Friendship should replace 
the present enmity. Demands of equity supersede the 
letter of law. There is a homely maxim of law which 
has been in practice for centuries in England that when 
common law seems to fail, equity comes to the rescue. 
Not long ago there were even separate courts for the 


administration of law and of equity. Considered in this 


setting, there is no room for questioning the utter 
justice of this act of the Union Goyernment. If we 


want a precedent, there is a striking one at our disposal 


in the form of what is popularly known as the MacDonald 
Award. That Award was really the unanimous judgment 
of ‘not only the members of the British” Cabinet, but 


also. of the majority of the members of the Second ~ 


Round Table Conference. It was*undone overnight as a 
result of the fast undertaken in Yeravda prison. 


Firrest ANSWERS To Fast 
‘IT have been asked to end the fast because of this 


** . : : ; 
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great act of the Union Government. I wish I could 2 


persuade myself to do so. I know thatthe medical 


friends who, of their own volition and at considerable ‘ 
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EB ctitioo, meticulously examine me from day to day 
are getting more and more ‘anxious as the fast is 
: prolonged. Because of defective kidney function they 
ed dread not so much my instantaneous collapse as 
_ permanent after-effects of any further prolongation. 
" I did not embark upon the fast after consultation 
_ with modical men, be they however able. My sole 
- guide, even dictator, was God, the Infallible and 
Omnipotent. If He has any further use for this frail 
body of mine, He will keep it in spite of the progno- 
stications of medical men and women. I am in His 
Therefore, I hope you will —— me when I 
injury, 
even if I survive. But I do feel that this warning of 
medical friends should, if the country has any use for 
, me, hurry the people up to close their ranks. And 
| _ like brave men and women, that we ought to be under 
_ hard-earned freedom, we should trust even those 
4 whom we may suspeet as our enemies. Brave people 
disdain distrust. The letter of my vow will be 
satisfied if the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs of Delhi 
4 S bring about a union, which not even a_ conflagration 
around them in all the other parts of India or 
- Pakistan will be strong enough to break. Happily, the 
| _ people in both the Dominions seem to have _ instincti- 
' vely realized that the fittest answer to the fast should 
_ be a complete friendship between the two Dominions, 
_ such that members of all communities should be able 
" to go to either Dominion without the slightest fear 
of molestation. Self-purification demands nothing less. 
It will be wrong for the rest of the two Dominions 
to put a heavy strain upon Delhi. After all, the inha- 
: bitants of the Union are not superhuman. In the 
: mame of the people, our Government have taken a 
a _ liberal step without counting the cost. What will be 
 Pakistan’s counter gesture? The ways are many if 
4 there is the will. Is it there?” 
~ Birla House, New Delhi, 17-1-'48 
| | CLEANSING OF HEARTS 
a _ “T repeat what I have said before — nothing is to be 
done under pressure of the fast. I have observed be- 
fore that things done under pressure of a fast have 
been undone after the fast is over. If any such thing 
icsicns, it would be a tragedy of the highest dogree. 
. There is no occasion for it at any time. What a spiri- 
s tual fast does expect is. cleansing of the heart. The 
cleansing, if it is honest, does not cease to be when 
the cause which induced it ceases. The cleansing of a 
mK wall seen in the form of a whitewash does not cease 
- when the dear one has come and gone. This material 
ie cleansing is bound to require renovation after some 
2, time. Cleansing of the heart once achieved only dies 
with one’s death. Apart from this legitimate and laud- 
able pressure, the fast has no other function which 
‘cah be described as proper. 
A Worp TO PAKISTAN 


“1 he number of telegrams coming from Rajas, Maha- 
rajas and the laity continues to increase. There are 
telegrams from Pakistan too. They are good so far as 
they: go. But as a friend and well-wisher I must say to 
all those who reside in Pakistan and mould its fortune 
that they will fail to make Pakistan permanent if 
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their conscience is not quickened.and if they do not 
admit the wrongs for which Pakistan is responsible. 

‘ This does not mean that I do not wish,a voluntary 
re-union, but I wish to remove and resist the idea that 
Pakistan should be re-united by force of arms. I hope 
that this will not be misunderstood as a note of discord, 
whilst I am lying on what is truly a deathbed. I 
hope all Pakistanis will realize that I would be untrue 
to them«and to myself if, out of weakness and for fear 
of hurting their feelings, I failed to convey to them 
what I truthfully feel. If I am wrong in my estimate, 
I should be so told and if I am convinced, I promise 
that I shall retract what I have said here. So far as 
I know, the point is not open to question. 


HAPPY IN FASTING 


‘My fast should not be considered a political move 
in any sense of the term. It is in obedience to the 
peremptory call of conscience and duty. It comes out 
of felt agony. I call to witness all my numerous Muslim 
friends in Delhi, Their representatives meet me almost 
everyday to report the day’s events. Neither the Rajas 
and Maharajas nor the Hindus and Sikhs or any others 
would serve themselves or India as a whole, if at this, — 
what is to me a sacred juncture, they mislead me. 
with a view to terminating my fast. Let them know 
that I feel never so happy as when I am fasting for 
the spirit. This fast has brought me higher happiness 
than hitherto. No one need disturb this happy state, 
unless he can honestly claim that in his journey he 
has turned deliberately from Satan towards God.” 


Birla House, New Delhi, 18-1-'48 
THE TASK AHEAD 

Speaking on the microphone from his bed at 5-20 
p. m. on Sunday, Gandhiji said that he had earlier 
dictated a message for the prayer audience which would 
be read out to them. 

It was a happy day for him and for all of them. 
He was glad that due to their kindness he could break 
his fast on the auspicious day of Guru Govind Singh’s 
birthday anniversary. He could never forget the kindness 
which was daily being showered on him by the inhabi- 
tants of Delhi, the Pakistan sufferers and the Government 
and administrative authorities, since the fast began. 
He had experienced the same love at Calcutta. He 
could not forget the help that he had received from: 
Shaheedsaheb in restoring peace in Calcutta. But for 
him, he ( Gandhiji ) would not have stopped in Calcutta. 
People had many suspicions about Shaheedsaheb’s 
bonafides still. They should forget the past and learn 
the duty of having friendly feelings towards all and 
being inimical to none, The crores of Muslims were 
not all angels nor were all the Hindus and the Sikhs. 
There were good and bad specimens among all 
communities. Would they be less than friendly towards 
the so-called criminal tribes amongst them ? 

Muslimstwere a numerous community scattered all 
over the world. There was no reason why they, who 
stood for friendship with’ the whole world, should not 
be friends with the Muslims. He was not a fortune- 
teller, but God had given him intellect and understand-.. 
ing enough to know that if for some reason or other 


they could not be friends with the Muslims. of the 
(Continued on p. 534) . 
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THE BREAKING OF THE FAST 


The feverish anxiety into which the whole 
city of Delhi and the country at large had been 
plunged was terminated when Gandhiji broke his 
fast at Birla House, New Delhi, today at 12-45 p.m. 
with due solemnity. Earlier in the day, representa- 
tives of all the important groups and organizations 
in the city, including representatives of the refugees 
and from the three worst affected parts of the city, 
namely, Karol Bagh, Sabzi Mandi and Paharganj, had 
assembled under the chairmanship of Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad at the latter’s residence and put their 
signatures to a seven-point declaration covering 
the conditions laid down by Gandhiji for breaking 
his fast. The document was recorded in both the 
Persian and Devanagari scripts at Gandhiji's special 
insistence. At the meeting were alsopresent Maulana 
Azadsaheb and Major General Shah Nawazkhan. 
Delhi Muslims were represented by Maulanas Hifzur 
Rahman and Ahmed Saeed of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
and Maulana Habib-ur-Rahman. Goswami Shri 
Ganesh Datt, Shri Basantlal and Shri Narain: Das 
represented the Rashtriya Sewak Sangh and the 
Hindu Mahasabha. There were too the representa- 
tives of the various Sikh organizations. They then 
-all repaired (numbering over 100) to Birla House, 
where they assembled in Gandhiji’s room, to request 
him to break the fast. Maulanasaheb and Pandit 
Jawaharlalji had arrived there already and Janab 
Zahid Hussainsaheb, the Pakistan’s High Commis- 
sioner, came in a little later. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad opened the proceedings by 
narrating to Gandhiji how they had all assembled 
on the previous night at the former’s residence and 
after full discussion decided to sign the declaration 
then and there. But as representatives of some 
organizations were not present in that meeting, 
they felt that they should not go to Gandhiji 
immediately with the signed document but wait 
till the remaining signatures were obtained. They 
had accordingly met again in the morning when all 
those who were absent during the previous night’s 
meeting came and gave their signatures. It was 
found in. the course of the morning meeting, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad reported, that even those who 
had some lingering doubts on the previous night were 
now confident that they could ask Gandhiji with a 
full sense of their responsibility to break the fast. As 
the President of the Congress, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
said that he had signed the document in view of the 
guarantee which they had all jointly and severally 


given. Janab Khurshid, the Chief Commissioner, and - 


Shri Randhawa, Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, who 
were present, had signed the document on behalf 
of the administration. It had been decided to set 
up anumber of committees to implement the pledge. 
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the future of both the Dominions. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad hoped that Gandhiji would a 


now terminate his fast. 


Shri Deshabandhu Gupta, speaking next, described ™ 7 
some touching scenes of fraternization between the « | 
Hindus and Muslims which he had witnessed when | 
a procession of about “150 Muslims was taken out | 
that morning in Subzi Mandi and was received with | 
ovation and offered: fruit and refreshments by the ~ 


Hindu inhabitants of that locality. 

_ Gandhiji replying said that what 
had told him had touched him deeply. They 
had given him all that he 
But if their words meant that they held themselves 
responsible for communal peace in Delhi only and 
what happened in other places was no concern of 
theirs, then their guarantee was nothing worth and 


- he would feel and they too would one day realize 


that it was a great blunder on his part to have 
given up his fast. As an illustration he refetred to 


the report of the happenings in Allahabad that had EL 


appeared in the Press. Representatives of both the 
R. S. S. and the Hindu Mahasabha were among the 


signatories to the seven-point declaration. If they 


were sincere in their professions, surely, they could 
not be indifferent to outbreaks of madness-in places 
other than Delhi. It would be a fraud upon God if 
they did so. Delhi was*the heart of the Indian Domi- 
nion and they (the representatives gathered there ) 
were the cream of Delhi. If they could not make 
the whole of India realize that the Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims were all brothers, it would bode ill for 
What would 
happen to Hindustan if they quarrelled with one 
another ? ~ 


Here Gandhiji broké down owing to overwhelm- 


ing feeling as he explained on resumption. 
What he had said was repeated aloud by me and 
partly by Dr. Sushila Nayyar. 


Resuming his remarks after the interval, Gandhiji 


again appealed to them to search well their hearts 
so that they might not take any step which they 
would have to regret afterwards. The occasion 
demanded of them bravery of the highest order. 
They should clearly realize the implications of 
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had asked for. ~ 
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their pledge. It was nothing less than that what © 


they had achieved in Delhi had to be realized in 
the whole of India. That did not mean that the 
ideal could be realized in a day. But it did mean 
that whilst in the past they had turned their face 


towards Satan, they had now resolved to turn it - 


Godward. If, in their hearts, they did not accept 
what he had placed before them or if they had 
made up their minds that it was beyond them, 
they should plainly tell him so. 

There could be nothing more wrong on their 
part, continued Gandhiji, than to hold that Hindustan 
belonged only to the Hindus and the Muslims could 
have no place in it or on the reverse that Pakistan 
belonged to the Muslims only and the Hindus and 
Sikhs could have no place in it. He wanted the refugees 
to understand that if they set things right in Delhi, 


= 
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as he had suggested, that was the only way to set _ q 


things right in Pakistan too. He reminded them 
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that he was not a man to shirk another fast, 
should he afterwards discover that he had been 
: deceived or had deceived himself into breaking it 
_ prematurely. They should, therefore, act with 
ea circumspection and cent per cent sincerity. He 
as invited the representatives of Mussalmans who had 
oa been meeting him frequently to tell him whether 
_ they were satisfied that the conditions in Delhi 
_ were now such as to warrant breaking the fast on 
a his part. 
Addressing next a few words to the Muslims 
especially, he asked if there was any ground for the 
- suspicion that the Muslims did not regard India as 
_ their country. They lived in it in the midst of the 
- Hindus because they could not help it, but one day 
4 they had to part company. He hoped that that 
' Suspicion was baseless. Similarly, if there was a 
~ Hindu who regarded the Muslims as yavanas or 
__ asuras incapable of realizing God, he was guilty of 
_ the worst blasphemy, which could possibly have no 
_ toom in the covenant which they had signed. 
He then referred to a book which a Muslim 
_ friend had lovingly presented him at Patna. In that 
_ book the writer had propounded that according to 
_ the Quran, kafirs (i.e. Hindus) were worse than 
_ poisonous reptiles and fit only to be exterminated. 
- Not only was there no sin in using every conceivable 
- variety of force or fraud to compass that end, it 
- Was meritorious in the eyes of God. He was sure 
_ that no God-fearing Muslims could subscribe to 
E or even secretly sympathize with that creed. Some 
dubbed Hindus as image worshippers, proceeded 
~ Gandhiji. But it was not the stone image which 
E _ they worshipped but the God within, without Whom 
: E. not a particle of matter existed. If a devotee saw 
‘a God in an image, it was not a thing for anyone to 


_ cavil at. Granting that his belief was a delusion, it, 


a deluded nobody but himself. It required magnanimity 
_ and breadth of outlook to understand and appreciate 
: re -the religious convictions and practices of others. 


it was the same thing if they considered the Quran 


or the Granth Saheb as God. 


* , Concluding, Gandhiji remarked that if they fully 
_ accepted the implications of their pledge, they 
_ should release him from Delhi so that he might be 

free to go to Pakistan. In his absence they should 
4 welcome such refugees from Pakistan as might want 
3 to return to their homes. The latter were none too 

happy over there just as the Hindus in the Indian 
a Dominion were none too happy to lose large 

numbers of Muslim artisans and craftsmen. It was 
not easy to reproduce in a day traditional skill 
that had been acquired through generations. It was 


a loss on both sides which no sane people would | 


ee 

q like willingly to perpetuate. 

; Gandhiji ended by once more asking them 
to turn the searchlight inward and not to deceive 
themselves or others by asking him to give up his 
fast, if what he had said did not find a responsive 
echo in their hearts. 

Maulanasaheb Abul Kalam Azad, being next 

-asked to say something, remarked that so far as 
the guarantee of communal peace was concerned 


: 
- 


- 
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it could be given only by the representatives of the 
citizens of Delhi. He, however, did not want to 
leave unchallenged the Muslim friends’ observation 
to which Gandhiji had referred, as it referred 
to the teachings of Islam. He had no hesitation 
in characterizing it as a libel on Islam. He quoted 
a verse from the Quran which was to the effect 
that all mankind are brethren, irrespective of their 
race or religion. The remarks to which Gandhiji 
had referred were abhorrent to the teachings of 
Islam. They were only indicative of the insanity that 
had of late, seized some sections of the people. 


He was followed by Maulana Hifzur-Rahman- 
saheb, who categorically repudiated the allegation 
that his co-religionists did not regard India as their 
country which claimed their full and undivided 
allegiance, but only as a place where they were 
forced to live by expediency and by the compulsion 
of circumstances. Their thirty years’ unbroken record . 
of service of the nationalist cause gave the lie to 
that charge. They regarded it as an insult to their 
nationalism to be asked to reiterate their loyalty to 
India. He recalled how during the recent disturbances 
at one stage their Congress friends and colleagues 
had offered to provide a safe asylum to them out- | 
side Delhi as they were not sure that they would 
be able to give them adequate protection in Delhi. 
But they had declined that offer and had preferred 
to stay in and go about the city without any police 
escort, trusting to God alone. Speaking of the 
Jamiat, he could say that its members were 
staunch followers of :Maulana Azadsaheb and 
the Congress. Those who had left for Pakistan 
had done so out of fear for their lives and worse. 
They all wanted to remain in India as citizens 
of India with self-respect and honour, in their 
own right, not on the mercy or sufferance of 
anybody. He asserted that if India were to ve 
attacked they would all defend it to the last’ man 
as their country. They had plainly said on more 
than one-occasion that those who were not prepared 
to do so should leave India and go to Pakistan. 

Describing next the change that had come over 
the city as a result of Gandhiji’s fast,*he said that 
they regarded it as a happy augury and a presage 
of things to come. They were satisfied that the tide 
had definitely turned and was now fast flowing in 
the direction of communal harmony and peace 
when previously bitterness and hatred ran _ riot. 
Now that the administration had underwritten 
the assurance given by the representatives of the 
people, they were satisfied that they would be 
implemented, though it might take some time. He, 
therefore, joined Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his appeal 
that Gandhiji should break the fast. 


After Shri Ganesh Datt had on behalf of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the R.S.S reiterated that 
appeal Janab Zahid Hussainsaheb addressed a few 
words to Gandhiji. He was there, he said, to convey 
to Gandhiji how deeply concerned the people in 
Pakistan were about him and how they were daily 
inundating him with anxious inquiries about his 
(Gandhiji’s) health. It was: their=heart’s desire that 
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circumstances might soon prevail which would 
enable him to break the fast. If there was anything 
that he could fittingly do towards that end he was 
ready and so were the people of Pakistan. 


Janab Zahid Hussainsaheb was followed by Janab 
Khurshid and Shri Randhawa who on behalf of the 
administration reiterated the assurance that all the 
conditions mentioned in the citizens’ pledge would 
be duly implemented, and no effort would be spared 
to restore to the Indian capital its glorious old 
tradition of communal harmony and peace. 


Sardar Harbans Singh endorsed on_ behalf 
of the Sikhs what his predecessors had said. 
Gandhiji then expressed his readiness to break the 
fast, which was done with the usual ceremony of 
prayer at which texts from the Japanese, Muslim and 
Parsi scriptures were recited followed by the mantra: 

“Lead me from untruth to truth, 

From darkness to light, 

From death to immortality.” 

A Hindustani hymn and the Christian hymn: 
“When I survey the wondrous cross”, were then 
sung by the girl'inmates of the ashram followed 
by Ramadhun. The glass of fruit juice was handed 
by Maulanasaheb and Gandhiji broke the fast 
after fruit’ was distributed to and partaken by all 
present. 

New Delhi, 18-1-’48 PYARELAL 


An important Recommendation _ 

The Village Oil Industry and Crushing Sub- 
Committee of the Oil Seeds Committee of the 
Government of India which met recently at Nagpur 
under the chairmanship of Sir Datar Singh has 
suggested that the mills should make use of non- 
edible oils for making soap so as to release land 
for food purposes. | 


It may be noted that in Berar alone there are 
about five lakhs of neem trees on the roadsides, the 
seeds from which can be crushed and made to yield 
about three lakhs tins of oil and about three lakhs 
of maunds of oilcake which will become useful as 
manure. This indicates the enormous possibilities 
in this line. 

We would suggest that in addition to soap 
making if these non-edible oils are decolourized and 
' deodourized, various commercial uses such as the 
supply of hair-oils, etc. can be undertaken. Here is 
a line of work which will give an acceptable 
alternative to the oil-mills which are today producing 
nakli ghee or vanaspati. 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 531) 
Union, the Muslims of the whole world would be 
antagonized and they would’ lose India. Then India 
including both the Dominions, would once again pass 
under foreign domination. 

He had received the good wishes and bigest of 
numberless men and women. He had been assured that 
the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Jews, Christians and 
others who lived in Delhi would all live together as 


brothers. They would never quarrel among themselves — 


again and in this assurance sufferers from Pakistan had 
also joined. This was no small matter. If the auspici- 
ous beginning was continued, it was bound to ensure 
peace in India and thence in Pakistan. This was not 
one ‘man’s work, but all, young and old, men and 
women, had to co-operate sincerely in the effort. If this 
was not the meaning of the breaking of his fast, he 
had not done well in breaking it. Then they would 
have fulfilled the letter and killed ‘the spirit. What 
was possible in Delhi was possible in the rest of the 
Union and if communal peace reigned in the whole of 
the Union, Pakistan was bound to follow suit. They 
should shed all fear. Every Muslim child should feel 
safe among the Hindus and Sikhs. Up till now our face 


was turned towards Satan, now he hoped it would be ° 


turned Godward. If they did so, the Union would lead 
the way to world peace. He did not wish to live for 
any other purpose. Mere lip service was no good. They 
must install God in their hearts. God was one, what- 
ever the name given to Him. “The realization of this 
truth should end all enmity and intolerance. 

Let the Hindus decide once for all that they would 
not quarrel. He would advise the,Hindus and the Sikhs 
to read the Quran as they read the Gita and the Granth 
Saheb. To the Muslims he would say that they should 
read the Grta and the Granth Saheb with the same rever- 
ence with which they read the Quran. They should 


‘understand the meaning of what they read and have 


equal regard for all religions. This was his life-long 
practice and ideal. He claimed to be a sanatant Hindu, 
though he was not an idolater in the accepted sense. 
But he could not despise those who worshipped idols. 
The idol worshipper saw God in the stone image. God 
was omnipresent. If it was wrong to seek God ina 
stone how was it right to seek Him in a book called 
the Gita, the Granth Saheb or the Quran? Was not 
that also idol worship? By. cultivating tolerance and 


respect they would be able to learn from all. Then | 


they would forget the communal differences and live 
together in peace and amity. The disgraceful incidents 
where men and women were thrown out of moving 
trains, would then cease to occur. People would freely 


and fearlessly move about in the Union. He ‘would 


never be at peace with himself till Pakistan was just 
as safe for the Hindus and Sikhs and the Pakistan 
sufferers could return to their homes with honour and 
dignity, and the Muslims to theirs in the Union. 
BREAKING OF THE FAST 

In his written message Gandhiji said: 

““T embarked on the fast 
whose familiar name is God. Without living Truth 
God is nowhere. In the name of God we have indulged 
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in the name of Truth - 


January 25, 1948 


in lies, massacres of ‘people without caring whether 
they were innocent or guilty, men or women, children 
_ or infants. Wo have indulged in abductions, forcible 
conversions and we haye done all this shamolessly. I 
am not aware if anybody has done these things in 
the name of Truth. With that same name on my lips 
I have broken the fast. The agony of our people was 
unbearable. Rashtrapati Dr. Rajendrababu brought over 
a hundred people representing the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
_ representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha, the Rashtriya 
a ‘Swayam Sevak Sangh and representatives of refugees from 
4 the Punjab, the Frontier Province and Sind. In this very 
representative company were present Zahid Hussain- 
_ saheb, the High Commissioner for Pakistan, the “Chief 
- Commissioner of Delhi and the Deputy Commissioner, 
3 General Shah Nawazkhan, representing the Azad 
| Hind Fouj (I. N. A.). Pandit Nehru, sitting like a 
_ statue, was of course there, as also Maulanasaheb. 
a Dr. Rajendra Babu read a document in Hindustani signed 
2 by these representatives, asking me not to put any 
_ further strain on them and end the agony by breaking 
_ the fast. Telegrams after telegrams have come. from 
_ Pakistan and the Indian Union urging me to do the 
' same. I could not resist the counsel of all these 

- friends. I could not disbelieve their pledge: that come 
_ what may, there would be complete friendship between 
_ the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis and Jews, 
_. a friendship not to be broken. To break that friendship 
- would be to break the nation. 


SPIRIT OF THE VOW 
“As I write, comforting telegrams are deluging me. + 
_ How I wish that God will keep me fit enough and 
_ sane .enough to render “the service, of humanity that 
- lies in front of me! If the solemn pledge made today 
- is fulfilled, I assure you that it will revive with redoubled 
_ foree my intense wish and prayer before God that I 
_ should be enabled to live the full span of life doing 
- service of humanity till the last moment. That span 
- according to learned opinion is ‘at least one hundred 
. twentyfive years, some say one hundred thirtythree. 
_ The letter of my vow has been fulfilled early beyond 
expectation, through the great goodwill of all the 
citizens of Delhi, including the Hindu Mahasabha 
'. leaders and the Rashtriya Sevak Sangh. The result could 
not be otherwise when I find that thousands of refugees 
"and others have been fasting since yesterday. Signed 
assurances of heart friendship have been pouring in 
upon me from thousands. Telegraphic blessings have 
come from all over the world. Can there be a better 
sign of God’s hand inthis act of mine? But beyond 
the letter of fulfilment of my solemn vow lies its spirit 


e _ sincere friendship’ between ne Hindus, Muslims and 
_ ikhs of the Union and a similar friendship in 
Pakistan. If the first is assured, the second must follow, 
assure as day follows night. If there is darkness in the 
Union; it would be folly to expect light in Pakistan. 


2) Ce a te 


shadow of a doubt, it cannot be otherwise in Pakistan, 
nor are signs wanting,:in:gthat direction. Numerous 
messages have come from Pakistan, not one of dissent. 
May God, who is Truth, guide us as He has visibly 
guided us during all these six days.” 
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But if the night inthe Union is dispelled beyond the | 
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Birla House, New Delhi, 19-1-'48 
CONGRATULATIONS AND CONCERN 

‘My thanks go out to the senders of numerous wires 
from all over the world from Indians and non-Indians 
expressing their goodwill and anxiety. These show the 
correctness of the step I had taken. Not that I had 
the slightest doubt about it. I had none about this as 
I never have had about the reality that God Is and 
that His most graphic name is Truth. Now has begun 
a stream of wires of congratulations heaving relief. 
These friends will forgive me for not sending personal 
acknowledgments. It is physically impossible to do so. 
I hope too that no such acknowledgment is expected 
by the senders. I feel constrained to single out two— 
one from the Premier of the West Punjab and the 
other from the Nawabsaheb of Bhopal. They are today 
labouring under grave distrust. Let the extracted 
passages speak for themselves. If the senders were not 
sincere, they would have spared themselves and me on 

the solemn occasion that the fast was. 

Here is from the Nawabsaheb of Bhopal: 

“Your appeal for a reunion of hearts of all 
communities cannot fail to find support from all 
people of goodwill in both Dominions as will also 
any appeal for an understanding and friendly relations 
between India and Pakistan. We in Bhopal have 
been able happily to face our troubles during the 
past year in a spirit of concord, amity and goodwill 
between all communities with the result that not 
a single untoward incident has occurred to mar the 
peace of the State. We assure you that we shall 
strive to further this friendly spirit with all our 
strength at our command.”’ 

I give the full text_of the wire from the Premier of 
tha West Punjab: 


“The West Punjab Ministry expresses deep 
admiration and sincere appreciation for your great 
gesture for the furtherance of a noble cause. This 
Ministry has always stood for the principle of doing 
everything possible to protect the lives, honour and 
property of the minorities, and giving them equal 
rights of citizenship. We assure you that this 
Ministry will follow this policy with redoubled 
vigour. We are anxious to see an immediate 
improvement in the situation throughout the Indian 
sub-continent which may enable you to break your 
fast. No efforts will be spared in this province to 
help in saving a life as precious as yours.” 

A WARNING 

“In this age of senseless imitation my warning is 
that it would be foolish for anybody.to embark on such 
a fast expecting identical results in an identically short 
space of time. If anyone does, he will face severe 
disappointment and will discredit what is a hoary and 
infallible institution. Two severe qualifications are 
nécessary —a living faith in God anda felt peremptory 
call from Him. I am tempted to add a third, but it 
is superfluous. A peremptory call from God within — 
presupposes the rightness, timeliness and propriety of 
the cause for which the fast is taken. It follows that 
a long previous preparation is required. Let no one, 
therefore, lightly embark on such a fast. 

TASK BEFORE THEM 

“The citizens of Delhi and the refugees have a heavy 
task in front of them. Let them seek occasions for 
meeting together as often as possible in perfect mutual 
trust. It was a soul stirring sight for me to meet 
Muslim sisters in large numbers yesterday. Girls in my 


party told me that the sisters were sitting in Birla 
House uncertain whether they could come to me, They 
were in purdah, most of them. I asked them to be 
brought in and they came. I suggested that they would 
not have the purdah -before their fathers or brothers. 
Why should they think me less ? And off went the 
purdah without exception. This is not the first time 
that the purdah has disappeared before me. I mention 
_the incident to illustrate what genuine love, as I claim 


mine to be, is able to do. Hindu and Sikh women 


should go to the Muslim sisters and. establish friendship’ 


with them. They should invite them on ceremonial 
occasions and be invited. Muslim girls and boys should 
be attracted to common schools, not communal. They 
-should mix in sports. Not only should there be no 
boycott of Muslims but they should be induced to 
resume their previous occupations. Delhi is poorer for 
the disappearance of the exquisite workmanship of. the 
Muslims. It is a miserable and miserly thing for the 
Hindus and the Sikbs to wish to take away from them 
their means of livelihood. On the one hand there 
should be no monopoly and on the other there should 
be no attempt at deprivation. In this great country of 
ours there is room for all. The Peace Committees that 
have been formed must not go to sleep as many 
committees unfortunately do in all countries. The 
condition of keeping me in your midst is that all the 
communities in India live at peace with one another, 


not by force of arms but that of love than which thore 
is no better cement to be found in the world.” 


DANGER SIGNALS 


I have read your correspondent’s strictures on 
my article on the takli. 
In the famous Whistler-Ruskin controversy, the 
counsel for Ruskin remarked that surely Mr. Ruskin 
knew. He had spent his lifetime among pictures. 
Whistler retorted that by that standard the sentinel 
in the Art Gallery must be the finest critic. The 
fact, therefore, that even ‘a spinner of long standing” 
should have the “shock of my (his) life” 
‘arrogant’ attributions to the takli, is no argument 
against what I have written. It is, however, signi- 
ficant. It betrays the contempt,-based on prejudice 
and ignorance, with which crafts are regarded. And 
to regard crafts only as a means of putting a few 
coppers in the hands of the poor, having perhaps 
also some moral values, grudgingly assumed, appears 
to me as nothing less than contempt for them. As 
such the crafts could not be what Gandhiji would 
have us believe, the dynamic centres of a non- 
violent social order. The problem before Gandhiji 
was how to so utilize the common, inescapable life 
of the masses as to make a dynamic nation which 
would not only overthrow the mightiest imperialist 
power, but also show to the war-weary world a 
way of justice, peace and happiness — the way to 
Rama Rajya, as he would put it. His answer was 
Nayee Talim. Nayee Talim teaches us so to live 
the ‘inescapable life’ as to discover it and to dis- 
cover ourselves in the process. The way to live 
thus is to turn the eye of wonder, investigation and 
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-on the 


at the 


discovery on things we cannot escape from. Clothes ~ 


we all must. have. If we produce them ourselves, 
and keep a scientist’s eye open while we produce 
them, we not only clothe ourselves more effectively, 
‘the why and wherefore’ of things also leads us 


into the haloed realms of knowledge. And this also — 


more effectively. Current education, which calls for 
intellectual exercise only in the study room or the 
laboratory, is not so effective as this constant watch 
‘little common things of life’ in creating 
that spirit of observation and inquiry which leads 
to discovery, invention and progress. 


sleepiness and unawareness of everyday life of the 
scholar is proverbial. 


The correspondent seems to be a man of edu- 
cation so-called. He has been plying the takli for 
a long time and yet, obviously, he has never asked 
himself: Why the takli rotates? Why does it fall? 
Why is the disc circular ? Why is the rod circular ? 
What is the radius of the disc? What is the dia- 
meter of the rod? and a host of simple questions 
which are bound to arise in any mind with even 
a grain of curiosity. The answers to them would 
have brought in all those things, which the corres- 
pondent calls ‘sentimental nonsense’ so naturally 
that they would not have taken away his breath 


except for wonder: how much knowledge lay before — ‘ 


him just to be noticed! Wordsworth’s lines: 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep far tears ” 
show the deep penetration of a mind which had 
drunk deep at the fount of life. Most minds trained 
in contact with. life develop something of this 


nenetration. Knowledge has been derived from life. 


and yet would imply that life directly observed 
could not give knowledge. Takli is a solid. Why 
should it take anybody’s breath away if someone 
says that it has the geometry of solids, their physical 
and chemical properties? It rotates. Why should 
it be 


of India. It is most natural that any mind worth 


the name should enter the sacred realm of economics 
in connection with this simple instrument. 


The violent reaction of the LET AO to 
the most obvious fact of Basic Education should be 


regarded as a danger signal by the leaders of the 
experiment. It shows the colossal ignorance which 
prevails about the richest gift Nayee Talim has 


given the country. Books containing instructions in 


‘the manner suggested in my article in question 


should be written out in full. Things will have to 
be made fool proof, it seems, before we can carry 
the country with us. 


New Delhi, 9-1-'48 DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR 
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‘shocking’ to hear that it-obeys the laws of 


motion? It is a means of producing cloth which © 
consumes, perhaps, a fair part of the income of the . 


toiling millions who constitute the sub-continent. 
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